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ABSTRACT 

Presented  in  this  report  are  the  results  of  a 
three-year  case  study  designed  (1)  to  document  what  happened  in  the 
classrooms  of  10  teachers  who  were  trained  in  a  process  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  writing,  and  (2)  to  provide  those  teachers  with 
occasions  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  process  approach,  by 
collaborating  with  them  in  the  documentation  of  classroom  practices 
and  by  assisting  them  in  conducting  small-scale  basic  research 
studies  in  their  classrooms.  The  first  part  of  the  report  describes 
the  project  as  a  whole,  covering  such  topics  as  project  objectives, 
the  research  site,  the  writing  process  orientation,  the  teachers, 
data  collection  methods,  and  research  results.  The  second  part 
contains  supporting  documents  that  include  the  following:  15  articles 
written  by  the  teachers  on  classroom  theory  and  practice,  3  of  which 
are  case  studies;  5  articles  written  by  the  researchers  for 
publication;  3  papers  delivered  at  conferences;  a  list  of  conferences 
attended  by  study  participants;  and  handouts  from  some  of  their 
presentations.  (HOD) 
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How  Teachers  Teach  the  Writing  Process 


Part  I:     The  Project  as  a  Whole 


Teaching  is  an  instinctual  act, 
mindful  of  potential,  craving  of 
realizations,  a  pausing,  seamless  process, 
where  one  rehearses  constantly  while 
acting,  sits  as  a  spectator  at  a  play  one 
directs,  engages  every  part  in  order  to 
keep  the  choices  open  and  the  shape  alive 
for  the  student,  so  that  the  student  may 
enter  in,  and  begin  to  do,  what  the 
teacher  has  done:  make  choices.  [A. 
bartlett  Giamatti  1980.  p. 24] 


Teaching  and  Writing 

The  way  Giamatti  describes  teaching  resembles  the  way  an 
increasing  number  of  scholars  and  researchers  view  writing. 
Writing,  too,  can  be  thought  of  as  a  seamless  process. 
During  this  process,  writers  rehearse,  sit  at  times  as 
spectators.,  and  engage  themselves  to  keep  the  shape  of  what 
they  are  producing  alive  so  others  may  enter  in  and  see  what 
the  writers  themselves  have  seen. 

This  view  is  offered  to  call  attention  to  the  similarity 
between  two  major  areas  of  study  —  teaching  and  writing  — 
both  conceived  as  processes.     The  research  described  here  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  an  adequate  understanding  of 
teaching  and  writing  must  be  based  in  part  on  observations  of 
people  as  they  engage  in  these  processes.     This  study,  then, 
is  descriptive.     The  research  team  documented  what  happened 
in  the  classrooms  of  public  school  teachers  who  were  and 
still  are  continuing  to  develop  a  process  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  writing. 

Basic  Research  on  Writing 

Taking  a  process  approach  to  the  teaching  of  writing  is 
relatively  new.     Systematic  investigation  of  the  composing 
process  only  began  within  the  last  15  years.     Before  that 
time,  writing  was  generally  taught,  measured,  and  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  a  finished  product.     Such  questions  as  what 
writers  did  during  the  composing  process  or  how  that  process 
might  be  facilitated  in  the  classroom  were  rarely  given 
careful  attention. 
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It  was  not  until  Janet  Emig  (1969)  used  a  case-study 
approach  to  observe  writers  during  the  act  of  writing  that 
empirical  data  concerning  what  writers  do  began  to  be 
"  J?^'    Sl"ce  that  time  other  researchers  have  followed 

ki?*!*  observed  how  writers  of  different  ages  and 

abilities  compose.    Some  have  used  videotapes  to  examine  the 
moment-by-moment  interaction  between  writers  and  their 
emerging  texts  (Matouhashi  1981).    Others  have  sat  beside 
students  and  watched  them,  recording  their  observations  in 
fieldnotes  (Calkins  1983;  Graves  1982).     Still  others  have 
used  Emig' s  original  technique  of  asking  writers  to  compose 
aloud  and  devised  methods  for  analyzing  composing-aloud 
protocols  (Flower  &  Hayes  i979;  Perl  1979). 

^  KIfcil8  fittln9  tnat  a11  °*  this  work  has  been  in  the  area 
of  basic  research.     It  would  have  been  inconceivable  for 
teachers  to  take  a  process  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
writing  without  sufficient  prior  research  into  the  nature  of 
the  composing  process.     Now  the  accumulated  findings  of  basic 
research  into  the  composing  process  are  beginning  to  provide 
rich,  new  perspectives  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
writing,    very  little  is  known,  though,  of  what  happens  in 
classrooms  when  teachers'  practices  are  informed  by  this 
research  and  theory.  1 

While  ethnographic  studies  that  examine  the  proces"  of 
schooling  are  increasing  (see  Ethnography  in  Education 
Research  Forum  1980-1984),  so  far  only  a  handful  of 
ethnographers  have  chosen  to  examine  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  writing  (Clark  &  Florio,  1981;  Clark,  et.  al. 
1982;  Nelson  1980;  Woods-Elliott  1981).   

This  work  is  an  important  and  impressive  beginning.  More 
needs  to  be  done,  as  indicated  by  Donald  Graves  (1981, 
p. 106),  director  of  the  Writing  Process  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  and  a  major  researcher  on 
children's  composing  processes: 

The  teaching  of  writing  needs  major 
focus  for  the  80 's.     But  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  errors  of  the  past  when 
experimental  designs  were  used  to  study 
specific  teaching  methodologies.  Our 
preoccupations  with  the  correct  stimulus 
for  writing,  correcting  and  grading  final 
products,  or  with  exercises  to  increase 
sentence  complexity  need  to  be  abandoned. 
So  much  more  is  now  known  about  the  nature 
of  the  process  itself,  children's 
development  as  writers,  and  the  importance 
of  the  context  of  writing  that  a  new  focus 
is  needed  on  the  teacher.    Even  though 
much  of  our  research  has  focused  on 
teachers  in  the  past,  we  have  never 
actually  studied  the  process  of  teaching 
writing.    We  have  never  studied  even  one 
teacher  to  know  what  ingredients  are 
involved  in  teaching  writing.    Whereas  the 
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case  study  was  the  gateway  to 
understanding  the  writing  process  and  the 
ingredients  involved  in  it,  the  same 
approach  is  now  needed  for  the  teachinq 
process.  y 


The  Present  Study 
Objectives 


J?h*  9°!1'  then'  of  our  research  project  was  two- fold-  m 
ttrt  trlTnL^  happ#"ed  in  the  cl""ooms  of  teachers  who  ' 
wrlti™  Process  approach  to  the  teaching  of 

writing,  and  (2)  to  provide  those  teachers  with  occasion* 
™?P*k  theJr  under«tanding  of  the  process  approach  by 
pracu^ran?  ^  in  th*  doc™«"ta t ion "5? classroom 

practices  ant  by  assisting  them  in  conducting  small-scale 
basic  research  studies  in  their  classrooms. 

The  Research  Site 

studio!  8tUdy         c°ll«borative,  involving  teachers, 
River  Sc;oorn?i?'4a:d  adminiatr»tors  in  the  Shoreham-Wading 
Ultl^    ?  1  Di8trict  o"  eastern  Long  Island,  New  York. 
2?IJ  1?  -  Predominantly  middle-class  community  with  a 

potaJoP?ie^«    ?>°f  8'300*     Surround«d  by  Long  Island's 
potato  fields,  it  is  more  rural  than  suburban,  vet  it  is 

tn°;%;n°^h  t0  N*W  Y°rk  City  to  "tain  "ore  urban  influence 
i??™^*  term    rural"  commonly  suggests.  Since  1970,  when 
LILCO  began  construction  of  the  Shoreham  Nuclear  Power  Want 
increased  tax  revenues  have  enabled  the  district  to  expInS 

cla8ssroomJ  ''J?"  8UPP°rt  inno™"™  programs  „Ts 

midd?I  ^h^i        !  are  "OW  three  elementary  schools,  one 
SiJfJ     !  5    i#  and  one  high  school  in  the  district,  with  a 
total  student  population  of  2,200. 

Shoreham,  however,  was  not  selected  as  a  site  for  thia 
research  on  the  basis  of  its  budget  or  its  de!o    a  c 
profile,     m  fact,  Shoreham  became  the  obvious  site  f«r  *M. 
research  only  after  a  number  of  events  had  StoJ 

In  the  summers  of  1979,  1980,  and  1981,  a  total  of  65 
teachers  and  three  administrators  participated  in  3-week 
and  \^  rrc8hOPS  b"ed  °n  the  S*y  Area  Waiting  Pro jecf  model 

Colleao  nL l,r,i1tfng  PT°3ect  at  Herbert  H.  Lehman 

college  of  the  city  University  of  n«»w  York. 

the  SHtv!rf?i'  ^S1;;!^  devel°P*d  at  the  Bay  Area  site  at 

, U"i Ver?^y  ?f  California  at  Berkeley,  i3  now  cperating  in 
t°Un^\100  8it#a  acr°8S  the  country.     In  Shoreham,  it  was 

ias  u  LT  v'J:  nee?!,°f  tCaCher8  in  the  strict  anS" 

£«n.i3  J  by  the  writing  process  research  of  Janet  Emiq, 

Donald  Graves,  and  Sondra  Perl.  The  writing  process 
orientation  is  summarized  below.  9  process 
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The  Writing  Process  Orientation 
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-Mf?*1!  wri t ins  process  orientation  constitutes  a  complex 
shift  in  attitudes,  behaviors,  ideas,  and  approaches  --whose 
IxDJfr^ti0C!  I"*  cla"ro0*  barelyPbegun  to  be 

D^incln?:.      SV8  kn°Wn  t0  date  Can  ba  -"""narized  as  nine 
to  nttl  thi*  ******  W*  PreMnt  them,  though,  it  is  important 

??'  W!  d°  "0t  Praaant  any  of  these  orincipler 
we  '52  Seit*  be?in"}^  °f  a  siting  project?  Rather, 

7!  I  teachers  to  discover  each  principle  by  engaging 

teaeh^I    r  °f  activiti*«.     At  the  end  of  a  summer  project,9 
teachers  generally  have  sufficient  experience  as  writers  to 
III  "  ?      r2      f°r  writing  in  their  lives  and  to  discover  for 
classrolma      u      «PP™ches  for  presenting  writing  in  their 
tll^l*  ? 8'    Uauallv  they  arrive  at  decisions  to  initiate 
changes  in  their  approaches  to  teaching  that  are  consistent 
with  some  or  all  of  the  following  principles. 

writfna      ?iV'*  *xPerianc*  ~  learn  to  write  by 

Ytulinl:  *!*  teachers  are  interested  in  teaching  their 
w8  8  ' °"r}t*'1tn%y  wil1  Provide  opportunities  for 

writing  in  their  classrooms,  and  they  will  model  the 

w!Jh  llliS  .W5i,:?rS  by  writing  «nd  sharing  their  writing 
with  their  students. 

Principle  2:  Invention  —  The  place  to  start  is  at  the 
beginning.  Choice  of  subject  often  determines  the  course  of  a 

^^^*Xperi*nfe;     Taachara'  "ing  various  invention 
strategies,  can  help  their  students  find,  either  within 
themselves  or  in  the  world  around  them,  topics  worthy  of 
their  sustained  attention. 

Principle  3:  Revision  —  A  first  draft  is  only  a 
bT«ln^n9'  ,8ttt£nJ  writ*rs,  like  professional  writers,  need 
I  l!MieVi8!  their  writing.     Teachers  who  value  the 
exploration  of  meaning  and  honing  of  craft  that  revision 

ISJ^Lk0"  ?le  Wi"  •ncouraae  students  to  take  their  pieces 
for  reSi«inieS  ^""J"9  and  raviaion'  a"d  will  make  time 

S!l        i2  their  cla88rooma  and  homework  assignments. 
*«h  !f  I    ?        '  Range        Writing  includes  experimenting  with 
and  mastering  a  number  of  different  genres  and  forms  of 

2if !°»n2#;< ^XPl°! *??  content  through  different  points  of 
view  and  different  literary  genres  is  one  way  of  developing 
an  understanding  of  form.  p  9 

~^/ri!ICiple  5I  Collaooration  —  teaching  students  how  to 

respond  to  a  Piaca  of  writing,  particularly  a  piece 
of  writing  in  progress,   is  one  of  the  central  tasks  of  a 
teacher  in  a  writing  class.     Teachers  show  students  how  to 
respond  by  modeling  a  technique  called  "active  listening." 
Students  learn  how  to  "say  back"  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
gist  of  another  student's  piece  of  writing.    This  technique 
encourages  writers  to  develop  what  they  mean  without 
teachers'  and  peers'   judgements  intervening  prematurely. 
This  technique  becomes  the  basis  for  conferencing. 

fh«<!      ?iPlC  6:  Audience  "  Writers  need  real  audiences  for 
their  writing.     Having  students  in  the  class  read  their 

nlint^l        °nZ* another  in  ama11  groups  or  in  pairs  makes  the 
concept  of  audience  concrete.     Students  gain  the  experience 
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of  being  readers  and  writers  for  aach  other  a  no  thus  are 
better  able  to  understand  the  relationships  that  develop 
among  writers/  readers,  and  texts. 

Principle  7:  Authorship  —  The  ultimate  responsibility 
for  writing  lies  with  the  author.    Authors  choose  what  to 
write,  how  to  write  it,  and  how  much  response  they  require. 
Learning  how  to  accommodate  to  the  demands  of  an  audience  is 
also  the  job  of  the  writer  with  the  support  of  the  class  and 
the  teacher. 

Pr inc. pie  8:  Connections  —  As  we  become  writers/  so  we 
become  readers.     Reading  is  an  integral  part  of  the  writing 
process.    Young  children  can  learn  to  read  through  writing; 
older  students  who  study  their  own  writing  and  the  writing  of 
peers  are  learning  skills  that  enrich  their  understanding  of 
reading  and  literature  as  well  as  of  writing  itself. 

Principle  9:  Observation  and  Reflection  —  All  writers 
have  composing  processes.    Understanding  how  the  composing 
process  works  for  individual  writers  is  one  of  the  goals  of  a 
writing  class.    Keeping  notes  in  "process  journals"  is  one 
way  for  teachers  and  students  to  record  what  happens  when 
they  write.     Sharing  these  notes  builds  a  body  of  knowledge 
about  composing  th«t  is  based  on  each  person's  experience  and 
generally  leads  to  discussion  of  such  notions  as 
recursiveness  and  discovery  in  writing. 

teachers 

Prior  to  the  summer  workshops/  none  of  the  teachers  in 
the  district  had  received  any  substantial  training  in  the 
teaching  of  writing.     Pew  were  aware  of  the  research  on  the 
composing  process/  and  even  fewer  had  ever  seriously  thought 
of  themselves  as  writers.    Thus/  before  the  project/  these 
teachers  were  similar  to  many  thousands  of  teachers  across 
the  country;  they  were  talented/  capable,  and  intelligent/ 
but  they  had  rarely  given  sustained  attention  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  writing. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  workshops/  however /  they 
wrote/  studied  their  own  writing  processes  and  those  of  other 
writers/  and  became  familiar  with  current  research  on 
composing.     And  in  the  winters  following  the  workshops/  they 
began  to  report  changes  in  what  they  were  doing  in  their 
classrooms.     Excited  by  these  changes/  by  the  innovative 
teaching  we  saw  on  our  follow-up  visits  to  the  district/  and 
by  the  teachers'  own  enthusiasm  for  what  they  were  doing/  we 
proposed  to  undertake  an  extended/  collaborative  study  of  the 
teaching  of  writing  in  Shoreham-Wading  River. 

All  participants  in  the  summer  workshops  were  eligible  to 
collaborate  on  the  research  project.     Many  were  interested; 
in  the  end  10  volunteered  to  invite  researchers  into  t:\eit 
classrooms  to  observe  and  study  their  teaching.    Most  of 
these  teachers  had  taught  for  at  least  10  years,  several  for 
close  to  20.     Three  were  former  Peace  corps  volunteers/  all 
but  two  had  children  of  their  own.   (Two  became  grandparents 
during  the  course  of  the  study.)      Pour  were  men;  six  were 
women.    All  had  had  at  least  1  year  of  writing  project 
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training  before  the  study  began,  thraa  had  spent  2  yaara 
using  writing  projact  techniques  in  their  classes,  and  one 
had  been  involved  for  3  years  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
research  project.    They  were  diatributed  across  grade  levels 
as  follows:  one  teacher  each  from  Grades  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  10, 
11,  and  12  and  two  teachers  from  Grade  8. 

Data  Collection 

We  used  a  case-study  approach  to  examine  the  teaching  and 
learning  process.    For  the  first  year  of  the  study,  the  three 
researchers  spent  each  week  a  minimum  of  3  days,  and  more 
often  4  cays,  in  classes  taking  fieldnotes.    Each  researcher 
was  responsible  for  a  particular  level:  Carter,  elementary; 
Psrl,  middle;  and  Wilaon,  high  school.    Each  followed  either 
three  or  four  teachers  fcr  an  entire  school  year.  The 
breakdown  is  as  follows: 


Researcher 

Teacher 

Grade  Level 

Carter 

Pekala,  R. 

1 

Schwartz,  J. 

2 

Graves,  A. 

4 

Silver,  B. 

4-5 

Perl 

Sitver,  M. 

6 

Burkhardt,  D. 

8 

Wilson 

Burkhardt,  R. 

8 

Glassmar  -  p. 

10 

Allison,  A. 

11 

Schutzman,  L. 

12 

In  addition,  we  each  interviewed  students,  teachers, 
parents,  and  administrators;  we  attended  school  and  community 
events;  and  we  supervised  the  teachers'  basic  research  on 
students1  composing  processes.    Since  the  district  was  not 
within  commuting  distance  of  our  homes,  we  lived  in  the  homes 
of  teachers.    The  fact  that  we  were  not  returning  to  our 
homes  each  night  gave  us  hours  of  after-school  time  to  meet 
with  teachers  and  to  write,  reflect,  and  talk  with  each  other 
about  the  day's  events.    We  read  our  fieldnotes  to  one 
another  until  late  in  the  evening  and  kept  a  log  of  patterns 
and  themes  as  they  emerged. 

As  part  of  our  collaborative  work,  we  met  with  the  10 
teachers  in  a  2-hour  study  group  each  week.    During  this 
time,  we  wrote,  shared  our  perceptions  of  classroom  events, 
studied  current  research,  and  strengthened  our  understanding 
of  what  it  takes  to  develop  a  process  spproach  in  the 
classroom. 

The  teachers  also  kept  teaching  journals.     In  these  we 
asked  them  to  write  about  how  and  why  they  made  choices  and 
to  articulate  what  guided  their  behavior  in  the  classroom. 
In  addition,  we  collected  students'  journals  and  written 
products  for  an  entire  school  year. 

During  the  second  year  of  work,  w*  spent  the  major 
portion  of  our  time  analyzing  data  and  writing,  returning  to 
the  district  only  for  study  group  meetings  and  occasional 
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classroom  visits.    Thrss  tsschsrs  (Glassmanr  Schwartz,  and 
Sitvar)  laft  tha  study  jroup  at  tha  beginning  of  that  year, 
one  to  take  a  sabbatical  leave,  the  others  to  pursue  other 
interests.    At  the  end  of  the  second  year  one  of  the 
researchere,  Carter,  left  the  study  to  return  to  his  own 
teaching  job.     In  the  third  year,  then,  a  core  group 
remained:  seven  teachers  and  two  researchers,  writing, 
thinning,  meeting  to  discuss  our  perceptions  of  patterns  and 
themes  as  they  emerged  from  our  observations,  sharing  our 
reflections,  comparing  notes  on  our  findings,  and  together 
formulating  new  questions. 

Summary  of  Results 
Writing  as  a  Social  Act 

Most  striking  to  us  whenever  we  entered  any  of  these 
classrooms  was  the  nature  of  the  writing  community.  Whether 
we  were  in  first  grade  or  twelfth,  fourth,  eighth,  or  tenth, 
what  we  observed  flew  in  the  face  of  what  observers  normally 
expect  to  see  in  a  traditional  classroom:    a  teacher,  up 
front,  talking,  explaining,  assigning  work;  students,  at 
their  desks,  listening,  speaking  only  when  called  on,  working 
quietly.     Instead  we  found  ourselves  immersed  in  a  community 
that  often  had  a  life  of  its  own.    To  be  sure,  there  were 
rules  to  guide  behavior,  but  the  rules,  too,  derived  from  the 
sense  everyone  had  that  making  writing  meaningful  was  the 
task  at  hand. 

To  make  writing  meaningful,  students  were  encouraged,  and 
expected,  to  learn  from  each  other.    Whereas  in  traditional 
classrooms,  writing  is  often  seen  as  a  solitary  endeavor,  in 
these  classrooms,  it  becomes  the  central  concern  of 
everyone,    students  work  together,  help  one  another,  form 
pairs,  trios,  small  groups,  alongside  their  teachers,  with 
one  aim:    to  produce  writing  they  are  proud  of,  that  says 
something,  that  speaks  to  and  further  develops  the  community 
of  writers  there,  in  that  room. 

These  are  rooms  in  which  collaboration  —  and  talk  —  are 
central  to  the  learning  that  occurs.     For  example,  in  the 
early  grades,  the  act  of  writing  is  accompanied  by  and 
embedded  within  speech.    First  graders  talk  nonchalantly  as 
they  write,  explaining  their  intentions,  qualifying  their 
ideas,  borrowing  phrases  or  topics  from  one  another, 
frequently  just  thinking  out  loud.    Fourth  and  fifth  graders 
in  the  midst  of  writing  frequently  run  around  the  room, 
buttonhole  a  friend,  ask  a  question,  and  return  to  their 
tisxta.    They  pass  notebooks  back  and  forth,  giggle,  lean  over 
their  chairs  and  continue  writing.    Elementary  teachers  in 
these  classrooms  learn  to  listen  selectively:     it's  not  the 
noise  level  they  pay  attention  to  but  the  type  of  noise.  A 
creative  chatter,  an  identifiable  busy  hum  is  what  they're 
listening  for  and  what  they  encourage. 

Middle  school  and  high  school  students  and  their  teachers 
enjoy  the  slightly  quieter  hum  of  a  writing  classroom  where 
everyone  is  actively  pursuing  some  private  thought.  As 
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students  become  older,  they  seem  to    prsfsr  to  write  in  quiet 
places  with  few  distractions.    Yet  while  silence  is  important 
during  drafting,  collaboration  becomes  crucial  afterwards. 
Replacing  the  spontaneous  chatter  of  children  is  the  reading 
of  writing  aloud  and  the  writer's  reliance  on  readers' 
reactions. 

One  fear  voiced  by  critics  of  this  collaborative  approach 
is  that  students  who  rely  so  completely  on  their  peers  for 
feedback  and  response  will  become  overly  dependent  on 
others.    What  happens,  they  ask,  when  no  writing  groups  are 
available?    Our  research  points  to  two  answers.    Students  who 
work  in  groups  frequently  invent  useful  ways  of  reading  and 
asking  questions.    These  are  rot  predetermined  responses 
prepared  for  them  by  a  teacher  and  handed  out  to  them  on  a 
worksheet.    They  are  the  responses  end  questions  that  evolve 
quite  naturally  when  ono  becomes  a  serious  reader  of 
another's  text.    Once  students  learn  to  approach  texts 
usefully  and  creatively,  —  they  can  do  it  anywhere  —  even 
in  response  to  their  own  writing.    This  serious  prolonged 
group  work  benefits  students  and  teaches  them  skills  that 
paradoxically  foster  their  own  independence.    As  Matt,  an 
eighth  grader  put  it,  "Last  night  at  home,  I  didn't  have  a 
group,  so  I  did  what  I  thought  was  a  writing  group  on  my 
own . " 

Finally,  writing  as  a  social  act  is  so  firmly  grounded  in 
students  experience,  that  they  see  no  reason  not  to  have  the 
support  of  their  peers.     When  Suzanne,  a  graduating  high 
school  senior,  was  asked  how  she'd  survive  in  college  without 
a  writing  group,  she  said,  "If  my  friends  at  college  don't 
know  how  to  respond,  I'll  just  teach  them." 

Teachers  are  Unique 

If  these  classrooms  all  look  so  similar,  aren't  the 
teachers  doing  similar  things?    Aren't  there  shared  patterns 
or  themes  that  tie  these  teachers  together?    These  are  the 
kinds  of  questions  reaa^rs  often  ask  and  researches  try  to 
answer.    For  example,  people  often  asked  us,  "After  studying 
teachers  for  so  long,  what  common  traits  have  you 
discovered?    Aren't  there,  after  all,  "types"  of  teachers  who 
work  best  with  this  approach?"    And,  we  answered,  we  have 
found  similarities  —  themes  we  call  them  —  but  what 
interests  us  more  are  the  variations.     For,  we  discovered,  no 
two  teachers  do  any  one  thing  alike.    And  the  more  we  try  to 
find  generalities  that  tie  these  teachers  together,  the  more 
trivial  our  findings  become. 

What  emerges  most  clearly,  in  fact,  after  studying 
teachers  and  their  teaching  in  depth  is  their  uniqueness.  We 
have  come  to  believe  that  just  as  there  is  no  one  way  to 
write  so  there  is  no  one  way  to  teach  the  writing  process. 
Rather  how  teichers  t»:ch  writing,  or  probably  anything  else 
for  that  matter,  is  a  function  of  who  they  are,  what  matters 
to  them,  what  they  bring  with  them  into  the  classroom  and  who 
they  meet  there.     How  they  go  about  their  work  can  be 
affected  in  certain  important  ways  by  conditions  in  the 
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school,  in  the  community,  in  the  culture  at  large,  but  what 
a f facta  teaching  moat  deeply  and  dramatically  are  the  themes, 
the  interests  and  the  deeply  fait  concerns  that  affect  and 
give  shape  to  teachera* lives. 

Thus  even  the  themes  we  identify  aa  common,  as 
influencing  and  shaping  how  teachers  go  about  their  work,  are 
merely  guideposts:    beacons  that  ahed  light  on  different 
aapecta  oi  teachera  at  work. 

Themea  and  Variations 

Teachera  aa  Writers 

All  of  the  teachera  we  studied  find  ways  to  teach  writing 
through  writing.    All  make  it  the  central  act  in  their 
claesrooms;  all  know  that  engaging  in  it  teachea  in  a  way 
that  talking  about  it  doesn't.    Yet,  even  making  the  act  of 
writing  central,  by  modeling,  demonstrating,  writing  along 
with  students,  dost  not  lead  us  to  a  aet  of  prescriptions. 
For  what  it  mean  a  tc  be  a  writer  with  one' a  students  is 
colored  both  by  the  role  writing  plays  in  teachera1  Uvea  and 
the  goals  they  aet  for  the  learnera  in  their  claaarooma. 

Rosa,  for  example,  often  reads  or  performs  his  writing  in 
public.    Performance,  for  him,  is  part  of  the  process,  a 
piece  of  writing  not  quite  complete  without  it.    Wanting  for 
his  students  the  same  enjoyment  he  has,  he  sets  up 
opportunities  for  them  to  perform  as  well,  and  in  years  when 
hia  teaching  goea  well,  they  do,  in  shows,  skits,  and  plays. 

For  Audre,  on  the  other  hand,  writing  is  primarily  a 
private  act,  "what  you  do  for  youraelf."    Unlike  Ross,  she  is 
nervous  about  reading  in  public,  and  shows  it.    But  she  goes 
on  writing,  in  class  and  out,  reporting  her  failures  more 
often  than  her  successes.  Audre' s  students  see  in  her  someone 
vho  is  not  afraid  to  make  miatakea  and  to  flounder.    They  see 
aa  well  someone  who  uses  writing  aa  a  way  to  make  discoveries 
about  heraelf,  the  world  she  livea  in,  what  she  is  thinking 
and  feeling.     Followinq  her  lead,  they,  too,  begin  to  take 
riaka  in  their  writing,  and  some  come  to  write,  aa  she  does, 
"for  selfish  reasons." 

To  Len,  writing  is  a  lens  through  which  to  view  students' 
growth.    A  writer  along  with  hia  students,  he  lets  them  in  on 
his  process,  shares  his  atrugglea  and  hia  pride  with  them,  as 
he  expects  them  to  do  with  him.    Reba,  too,  looks  at  student 
writing  and  sees  personal  growth.     Timid  aa  a  writer,  she 
gives  her  students  the  confidence  she  wishes  she  had  heraelf. 

Pill  approaches  writing  the  way  he  approaches  all 
aubjecta:  aa  a  tool  for  puzzling  out  the  world.  A 
problem- aolver  himaelf,  he  teaches  writing  aa  he  teaches 
math,  by  atudying  the  strategies  students  use  to  solve  the 
problems  it  presents.    A  questioner  himself,  he  want  hia 
atudenta  to  learn  how  to  ask  questions.     The  heart  of  writing 
time,  for  him,  ic  the  individual  conference,  in  which  he 
talks  seriously  with  his  atudenta  about  their  writinn  and 
their  writing  processes. 
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By  contrast/  sharing  time  is  of  tan  tha  focus  of  Anita's 
writing  class.    Anita/  as  a  writer/  of tan  produces  pieces 
that  make  people  laugh.     She  reads  deadpan,  managing  to  look 
surprised  each  time  the  laughter  explodes  —  as  if  to  say, 
"Who  me?    Did  I  say  something  funny?"    Sharing  time,  for  her, 
becomes  a  way  of  providing  for  her  students  an  audience  of 
persons  who  listen  and,  sometimes,  laugh. 

Diane  uses  writing  as  a  way  to  know  herself  and  to  know 
others.  In  class,  writing  becomes  a  bridge,  a  way  for  har  to 
develop  and  sustain  the  relationships  that  sustain  her  as  a 
teacher.  Students  in  her  class  see  someone  whc  values 
writing,  who  uses  it  daily  to  clarify  her  own  thinking,  and 
who  uses  it  to  reach  out  to  them  through  notes,  memos,  and 
responses  in  journals.    When  her  class  is  going  well,  talk  of 
writing  permeates  the  air  and  students  come  to  use  writing  as 
she  does:    as  a  way  to  make  meaning  for  themselves. 

It  struck  us  that  teachers  who  write  do  so  for  very 
different  reasons.  Ross,  Reba ,  Anita,  and  Bill  write  for  — 
and  sometimes  about  —  their  students;  Audre  and  Lenny 
frequently  write  along  with  themj  Diane  more  often  than  not 
writes  to  them.     All  of  them  write  —  and  yet  for  different 
purposes.     And  all  of  them  find  ways  to  make  writing  serve 
their  own  goals  as  teachers. 

These  distinctions,  not  obvious  to  us  at  first,  made  us 
question  what  else  we  had  not  seen.    We  challenged  each  other 
and  the  teachers  in  the  study  group  to  look  closely  and  to 
examine  just  what  the  job  of  a  writing  teacher  entails.  What 
is  it,  we  wondered,  that  writing  teachers  do  when  they  teach 
writing?    This  questioning  led  us  to  see  that  we  all  agreed 
on  one  central  notion:     the  job  of  teaching  writing  is  not 
one  of  imposing  a  rigid  set  of  rules  that  dictate  the  kinds 
of  writers  students  will  become  but  rather  one  of  setting  up 
the  conditions  that  help  students  discover  the  kinds  of 
writers  they  may  be.    We  called  such  teaching  the  creation  of 
"enablinq  circumstances , " 

Teachers  as  Bnablers 

The  six  teachers  we  studied  all  believe  in  letting 
learning  happen,  in  setting  up  conditions  that  support 
students'  growth  as  learners  and  respect  their  intentions  as 
wri  ters. 

For  all  the  teachers,  being  enablers  means  working  from 
their  students'  strengths.     In  first  grade,  Reba  marvels  at  a 
six  year  old's  first  story;  in  twelfth,  Len  beams  at  a 
17-year-old' s  insight:  both  accepting  wholeheartedly  what 
their  students  produce,  marvelling,  listening,  appreciating. 
Yet  enabling  rtudents  to  grow,  to  write,  can  also  mean 
"getting  out  of  the  way."     And  this  notion,  too,  carries 
different  meanings  for  different  teachers. 

Finding  a  balance  between  imposing  and  allowing,  between 
controlling  and  letting  go  is  often  difficult.     The  teachers 
wrestle  with  it  in  their  own  ways,  seeking  to  use  their 
expertise  in  the  service  of  their  students'  growth.  Anita 
has  learned  "to  have  pirns  and  backup  plans  but  to  be 
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flexible  enough  to  drop  them  all  if  a  child  finds  an 
interesting  bug  climbing  up  the  wall."     Bill  says,   "It's  not 
an  eithev/or  thing,  like  one  minute  you're  standing  in  the 
road  and  the  next  either  you're  hit  or  you're  not."    In  fact, 
Bill  writes  eloquently  of  the  pain  he  often  feele  as  an 
enabler : 

Can  I  convey  the  overwhelming 
difficulty  of  giving  up  control,  of  having 
patience,  of  "Knowing"  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  that  probably  the  less  I  do,  the 
more  and  better  kids  will  write?  Getting 
out  of  the  way  is  a  hard  thing  for  an 
activist  teacher.     It's  the  feeling  of  not 
being  needed  or  wanted.     It's  the  pain  of 
setting  up  a  circumstance  that  makes  me 
superfluous  in  so  many  ways. 

Others,  like  Diane  and  Audre,  want  to  amend  and  refine 
this  notion,  to  make  clear  what  they  mean  by  enabling 
students  to  learn.     Diane  writes, 

I  don't  know  about  getting  out  of  the 
way.    Yes,  get  out  of  the  way  in  terms  cf 
thwarting  or  limiting  kids,  don't  be  the 
reason  they  can't  grow,  but  I  don't  want 
to  be  out  of  the  way.  I  want  to  be  with 
them  on  the  way.     I  like  the  image  of 
partnership  better  than  the  image  of  the 
teacher  collecting  dust  in  the  corner 
while  the  students  merrily  do  their  thing. 

And  to  Audre,  setting  up  on  environment  for  learning 
means  having  the  student*  go  on  ahead  of  her  and  than,  if 
tney  choose,  to  invite  her  to  join  them,    she  puts  it  this 
way:  "You  get  the  party  together,  t»ien  call  me  up."  Each 
perspective  has  implications  for  teaching. 

For  Diane,  "being  with  students  on  the  way,"  means 
forming  a  bond  with  them  in  class.     She  watches  them 
carefully,  listens  to  what  they  have  to  say,  shares  her 
observations  and  questions  with  them,  writes  thoughtful 
responses  in  process  journals  and  enters,  as  much  as 
possible,  into  the  students'  ways  of  thinking  in  order  to  be 
able  to  help  them  take  the  next  step. 

Audre,  wanting  her  students  to  "go  on  ahead,"  usually 
hears  about  what  is  happening  in  students'  writing  processes 
or  in  their  writing  groups  when  everyone  else  does:  in 
whole-class  meetings,  when  everyone  cones  together  to  report 
on  what  is  going  on.     She  and  her  students  trade  stories, 
tell  each  other  news  about  writing        writers  together, 
talking  shop. 

Ross,  a  natural  performer,  probably  wrestled  the  lonqest 
and  hardest  with  this  notion.     The  first  year  of  the  study 
was  a  difficult  one  for  him.     The  give  and  take  he  was 
accustomed  to  with  his  students  never  materialized,  and  the 
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failure  of  several  important  projects  led  him  to  reconsider 
whether  or  not  he  was,  as  he'd  like  to  be,  an  enabler.  He, 
and  we  with  him,  wondered  whether  his  role  as  performer  was 
too  overpowering,  too  dominant.     In  taking  center  stage,  was 
he,  after  all,  leaving  too  little  room  for  students  to  grow? 
Was  he,  in  other  words,  too  much  in  the  way? 

Tn  82-83,  a  year  the  study  continued  but  not  in  his 
classroom,  Koss  experimented.    He  tried  to  "get  out  of  the 
way."     He  deliberately  read  his  work  last  —  or  not  at  all. 
He  visited  other  teacher*'  classrooms,  notably  Diane's,  to 
see  how  they  "did  it."    yet,  as  the  year  went  on  and  Ross 
talked  about  his  teaching  in  our  study  group,  we  saw  that  not 
being  a  performer  forced  Ross  to  work  against  his  own  grain. 
Whatever  benefit  he  had  created  for  students,  he  seemed  not 
to  have  created  for  himself,  a  strong  enough  role  as 
classroom  leader 

Ross'  struggle  brought  several  questions  to  light:  Was 
performing  at  odds  with  enabling?    Are  "performers"  too 
focused  on  themselves  to  be  of  help  to  students?    Yet  all  the 
teachers  in  the  group  knew  that  they,  too,  at  times,  took 
center-stage;  they  too,  performed  and  controlled  stude**?' 
attention  and  students'  actions.     Audre  and  Len,  for  example, 
are  often  the  first  in  class  to  read  their  writing, 
especially  when  students  seem  hesitant  or  shy.,     Diane  speaks 
of  herself  as  a  "benevolent  dictator":  controlling, 
orchestrating,  in  charge  of  what's  going  on  even  when  it 
looks  as  though  she's  not.    Bill,  Reba,  Anita  —  all  impose 
limits  and  set  deadlines.     Thus,  Ross'  dilemma  shed  new  light 
on  aspects  of  these  teachers'  behavior  —  aspects  not  so 
readily  visible  before. 

At  the  same  time,  Ross  was  discovering  a  new  balance  tor 
himself.     He  discovered  thttt  enabling  did  not  exclude 
performing,  but  that  he  could,  at  times,  share  the  stage  more 
readily  with  his  students.    One  telling  example  became 
visible  when  we  returned  to  his  class  for  a  brief  visit 
during  the  second  year  of  the  study.    We  had  all  become 
accustomed  to  seeing  Ross'  many  drafts  of  a  piece  displayed 
on  a  wall  in  his  classroom,  showing  the  changes  and  revisions 
he  made  as  he  moved  from  draft  to  draft.     This  day,  as  we 
entered  his  classroom,  we  saw  displayed  on  the  wall  several 
drafts  of  a  student's  piece  of  writing.     Above  the  display 
was  the  sign  "Writer  of  the  Week."     Ross'  reply,  when  we 
asked  him  about  it,  was  "Oh,  this  is  just  a  way  I  thought  of 
to  let  kids  see  I'm  not  the  only  one  who  revises  a  poem  6 
times.     Isn't  Andy's  poem  great?" 

Ross  taught  us  that  it  was  not  what  a  teacher  does  — 
performing  or  something  else  —  but  what  a  teacher 
communicates  that  has  the  greatest  impact  on  students.  In 
1981-1982,  when  Ross'  year  turned  sour  and  he  lost  touch  with 
his  students,  he  turned  inward.     His  performances  became 
fewer  and  those  he  did  were  self-involved,  hollow.  When, 
however,  in  subsequent  years,  his  performing  was  once  again 
imbued  wii.ii  the  spirit  of  enabling  —  when  he  used  himself 
and  his  poems  to  reach  out  to  kids  —  his  teaching  was,  once 
again,  empowering. 
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Thus,  we  came  to  see  that  enabling  students  to  learn, 
like  so  many  other  facets  of  the  writing  process  approach,  is 
not  a  matter  of  learning  a  simple  set  of  procedures  or 
techniques.     It  is  a  result  of  the  way  teachers  think  and 
believe  and  act  and  of  the  way  they  bring  to  bear  the  stamp 
of  their  own  personalities  on  the  classroom,  the  curriculum, 
and  the  students  who  learn  with  them. 

Teachers  as  Learners 


One  reason  these  teachers  are  effective  enablers  is  that 
they  are  not  afraid  to  make  mistakes.     Their  students  see 
them  learning,  risking,  trying  new  things,  and  as  a  result 
the  students,  too,  are  empowered  to  learn,  to  risk,  to  try 
new  things. 

For  example,  Audre  often  chooses  for  class  study  poems 
and  stories  she  doesn't  fully  understand  herself,  so  that  she 
and  her  students  can  work  their  ways  towards  understanding 
together.    Bill  makes  sure  his  students  know  that  he  himself 
doesn't  always  know  how  a  given  experiment  will  come  out. 
Reba  stamps  her  own  work-in-progress  with  a  rough  draft 
stamp,  letting  her  first  graders  know  that  she  doesn't  have 
to  get  her  writing  right  the  first  time  either. 

Many  of  the  teachers  discuss  their  teaching  with  their 
students.     They  consult  tnem  about  changes  of  direction,  ask 
them  to  evaluate  methods  and  materials,  admit  it  wh*n  they 
think  they  have  miscalculated.     They  go  out  of  their  way  to 
show  students  how  the  mastery  of  craft,  whether  of  writing  or 
teaching,  develops  from  reflection,  practice,  and  constant 
questioning. 

During  the  years  of  the  research  project,  the  teachers 
often  talked  about  their  research  questions  in  class.  Some 
shared  the  writing  they  were  doing  for  the  study  group  with 
their  students.     And  of  course  we  researchers,  too,  with  our 
notebooks  and  pens  and  constant  questions,  provided  evidence 
that  the  teachers  were  engaged  in  what  a  high  school  student 
referred  to  as  "something  important  —  bigger  than  just 
school."     Students  could  see  that  their  teachers  were 
learners,  engaged  in  an  ongoing  process  of  experiment  and 
change,  of  mastery  and  moving  on  —  learning  that  doesn't 
stop  when  the  school  day  ends. 

Committed  Teaching 

If  teachers  enable  students  to  learn,  what  enables  the 
teachers?    What  conditions  help  to  make  the  teaching  of 
writing,  as  we  have  described  it  here,  possible?    Our  answers 
to  these  questions  lead  us  in  several  other  directions:  to 
the  type  of  reflection  that  occurs  when  teachers  are 
committed  to  looking  deeply  at  their  own  teaching;  to  the 
impact  this  reflection  has  when  it  is  shared  in  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  with  otners;  and  to  the  climate  teachers  find 
themselves  in  when  they  v*nt  to  make  changes  in  theit 
teaching . 
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The  Act  of  Reflection 


Reflection  is  not  usually  an  ongoing  part  of  school 
life.    Teachers  are  too  busy?  outside  interests  beckon.  Yet 
when  teachers  take  the  time  to  pause  and  to  examine  what  they 
are  doing,  they  frequently  feel  rejuvenated,  energized. 

Often,  although  not  always  and  not  for  all  seven 
teachers,  it  was  the  teaching  journal  that  occasioned  the 
deepest  reflection.    Writing,  at  home,  at  night,  or  at 
school,  early  in  the  morning,  or  on  trains,  buses,  or 
ferries,  on  school  trips,  or  in  hotel  rooms  at  conferences, 
the  teachers  made  plans,  wrote  notes  to  themselves,  recorded 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  reported  on  students  and 
classroom  events. 

Although  the  teaching  journal  was  originally  a 
requirement  for  the  study  group,  for  most  of  the  teachers  it 
took  on  a  life  of  its  own.     Diane  wrote,  "I  want  this  journal 
to  be  for  me  —  I  can't  do  it  if  it's  just  an  assignment  for 
a  course."    Diane  was  asking  for  something  most  of  the 
teachers  wanted:  a  way  to  have  her  writing  about  h*r  teaching 
be  meaningful  for  her.     She  was  bringing  to  her  journal  a 
commitment  beyond  that  required  from  a  course.    When  she  and 
the  other  teachers  used  their  journals  in  ways  that  were 
meaningful  for  cnem,  they  frequently  made  discoveries.  The 
journals  became  a  way  U   stand  back  and  examine  teaching  as 
it  unfolded. 

Sometimes  the  teachers  saw.  as  if  for  the  first  time,  the 
learning  taking  place  right  before  their  eyes.  "Writing 
about  my  teaching  has  already  changed  me,"  wrote  Audre,  early 
in  the  first  year  of  the  study.   "I'm  listening  harder, 
hearing  more,  and  therefore  finding  delight  more  often  and 
sometimes  in  the  smallest  comment  which  at  another  time  would 
have  gone  unnoticed." 

At  other  times  the  teachers  focused  on  w> at  wasn't 
working,  at  what  discouraged  or  upset  them,  as  in  this 
excerpt  from  Bill's  journal: 

The  thing  that  I  find  most 
frustrating  is  the  continual  battle  over 
having  things  completed.    When  half  the 
class  doesn't  have  drafts  done,  or  never 
freewrites,  or  does  a  draft  an<?  then 
doesn't  look  at  it  for  a  week  —  these 
make  it  hard  to  do  anything  with 
continuity.     I  feel  like  it  all  starts  and 
stops,  like  a  broken  car.     I  can  get  some 
parts  fixed,  but  then  something  els* 
doesn't  work,  and  there's  just^  more;, 
aggravation. 

Frequently  they  mused  about  particular  kids  and  what  was 
happening  to  them.  Reba,  for  instance,  wrote  about  Jeremy: 
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Jeremy  didn't  share  today.  I'm 
really  not  sure  how  to  light  a  fire  under 
him.    He  does  write  when  there  is  an 
assigned  topic/  but  somehow  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  going  anywhere. 

When  they  wrote  in  these  ways,  and  particularly  when  they 
raised  doubts,  and  questioned  themselves,  wondered  about  kids 
or  about  what  they  themselves  were  doing  in  class,  the 
teachers  were  engaging  in  an  act  of.  inquiry.    They  were 
saying,  at  least  to  themselves,  that  their  teaching  was  open, 
subject  to  change  and  revision.    Such  thinking  holds  within 
it  the  key  to  further  growth.    Teaching  evolves  because,  in 
the  act  of  examining  it,  possibilities  not  visible  before 
begin  to  emerge. 

Collaboration :    Reflection  in  Concert  with  Others 

When  the  teachers  brought  their  teaching  journals  to  the 
study  group  and  read  from  them  to  one  another,  the  act  of 
inquiry  was  shared.     And  as  so  often  happens  in  groups,  it 
sparked  not  one  or  two  other  inquiries,  but  dozens. 
Something  Ross  said  or  wrote  made  Bill  reconsider  what  he  was 
doing;  Bill's  comment  affected  how  Anita  or  Audre  saw 
something;  what  they  said  in  response  had  an  impact  on  the 
whole  group.    Week  after  week,  for  two  years.     Our  original 
question,  "How  do  teachers  teach  writing?"  broke  open,  flew 
apart,  fell  in  pieces  around  us.     What  does  process  mean? 
What  is  process  anyway?    How  do  we  teach  it?    What  does  it 
mean  when  we  say  we  want  our  kids  to  write?    What  is  teaching 
anyway?    Or  writing  for  that  matter? 

Through  writing  and  speaking  about  such  questions,  we 
entered  into  a  dialogue,  one  that  cut  across  traditional 
school  boundaries.     Elementary  school  teachers  pursued 
questions  with  secondary  school  teachers;  we,  as  university 
researchers,  brought  our  questions  to  the  schools.     We  lived 
there  and  chose  to  learn  there.     Together  we  formed  a  team, 
teachers  and  researchers  writing  and  thinking  together, 
trying  to  understand,  to  formulate  knowledge,  to  shed  light 
on  the  act  of  teaching. 

What  was  renewing  about  this  was  the  constant  questioning 
and  opportunity  for  dialogue.     Tirec,  after  a  day's  work  of 
teaching,  or  of  taking  fieldnotes,  we  all  often  left  study 
group  awake,  excited.     Those  few  hours  together  reminded  us 
that  our  work  extended  beyond  the  doors  of  each  classroom, 
that  we  were,  each  of  us,  members  of  a  community  of 
inquirers. 

Collaborative  inquiry  of  the  sort  we  describe  can  occur, 
we  imagine,  in  any  school  in  which  teachers  and  researchers 
agree  to  meet  after  hours  and  examine  issues  of  concern  to 
all.    What  made  our  work  all  the  richer  was  that  we,  as 
researchers,  were  there  the  during  school  hourn  an  wpII, 
Occasionally  our  study  group  discussions  focused  on  the  ways 
in  which  our  presence  affected  classroom  practice. 
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We  were  aware,  of  course/  that  we  could  never  know 
whether  each  teacher's  teaching  would  have  been  different  had 
we  not  been  there.    We  were  there  and  our  being  there  was 
part  of  the  story.    Accepting  the  notion  that  we  can't 
separate  the  act  of  observing  from  the  person  who  engages  in 
it,  we  never  tried  to  "fade  into  the  woodwork."    Rather,  our 
approach  was  to  take  our  own  presence  into  account,  to 
document  how  and  in  what  ways  we  entered  into  classroom 
life.     In  fact,  becoming  part  of  the  life  of  the  classroom 
was  an  integral  part  of  our  research  method.     And  what  we 
learned  about  teachers,  their  teaching,  their  approaches  and 
convictions  came,  we  feel,  primarily  through  immersing 
ourselves  in  the  classrooms  and  coming  to  see  them  as  the 
participants  themselves  did.     Learning  the  classroom 
routine*,  participating  ir.  t !.«„.,  talking  tnem  over  with  the 
teachers  enabled  us  to  see  teaching,  to  make  it  visible. 
Interestingly,  our  seeing  offered  the  teachers  a  fresh  vision 
as  well. 

Lenny  put  it  this  way: 

Having  a  researcher  in  my  classroom 
inspired  me  to  look  deeply  into  my  own 
teaching,  to  reflect  upon  it  and  really 
examine  it  in  a  way  that  I  was  unused  to. 
I  had  taught  on  my  feet  a  lot  and  always 
done  a  good  job  but  the  extra  pair  of  eyes 
made  me  much  more  aware  of  what  was 
happening . 

Diane,  too,  felt  that  our  eyes  highlighted  aspects  of 
classroom  life: 

)id  you  ever  think  that  all  your 
presence  and  Jamie's  and  Nancy's  did  in 
our  classrooms  was  to  magnify  what  goes  on 
anyway?    The  presence  of  another  pair  of 
eyes  and  ears  means  that  it  seems  bigger 
or  more  apparent  that  it  would  if  there 
weren't  an  observer  other  than  ourselves. 
By  ourselves  (alone)  we  can  ignore  what  we 
see  or  close  our  eyes  or  look  away  to 
other  things.    With  you  here  we  are  always 
in  some  ways  seeing  things  through  your 
eyes. 

Ross  saw  our  presence  as  "a  truth  squad,"  keeping  him 
honest  about  his  own  perception  of  his  teaching.  Bill 
thought  that  it  was  our  constant  questioning  that  led  him  to 
view  his  teaching  freshly. 

All  of  the  teachers  agreed  that  opening  the  doors  of 
their  classrooms  and  inviting  a  researcher  inside  wis  risky. 
What  made  the  risk  worth  talcing  was  what  they  found  on  the 
other  side:  a  colleague,  someone  who  came  to  know  the 
students  as  they  did,  who  rejoiced  in  the  students'  growth, 
laughed  at  their  jokes,  smiled  at  their  gropings, 
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commiserated  about  their  failures.     In  sharing  the  life  of 
the  class,  the  teachers  shared  their  lives  with  us.     And  by 
working  and  learning  along  with  them,  we  became  not  only 
their  partners  but  also  their  friends. 

The  Climate  for  Innovation 

It's  not  easy  for  teachers  to  make  changes  in  th«»ir 
teaching.    Trying  something  new  or  different,  even  if  it's 
something  we  believe  in,  is  risky,    what  enabled  the  teachers 
in  Shoreham  to  initiate  changes,  to  experiment,  to  talk 
openly  with  us  and  other  teachers  and  administrators  about 
both  their  successes  and  their  failures,  was  a  climate 
receptive  to  them  and  their  growth. 

In  SuOiviiaiu,  administrators  view  teachers  as 
professionals,  as  the  ones  with  the  answers.     And  they  view 
their  own  role  as  supporting  this  professional  growth. 

Teachers  are  not  required  to  teach  writing  or  anything 
else  according  to  a  prescribed  curriculum.     They  are  free  to 
choose  not  only  what  they  teach  but  how  they  teach  it.  For 
instance,  no  one  was  required  to  take  the  summer  institute. 
Instead  it  was  made  available  to  any  Interested  teacher. 
Those  who  took  it  and  found  value  in  it  were  encouraged  to 
use  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  they  wanted.    When  the 
teachers  said  they  wanted  a  second  and  then  a  third  summer 
institute,  administrators  were  not  only  pleased,  some  of  them 
also  signed  up  and  wrote  in  it  along  with  the  teachers. 

As  the  writing  project  gained  momentum,  parents  became 
curious.    What  is  this  new  approach,  they  wondered.     How  are 
my  children  being  taught  to  write?    with  questions  coming  in 
all  directions,  administrators  and  teachers  formed  a 
committee.    Together  they  designed  evening  workshops  for 
parents.     Led  by  Reba ,  Audre,  Ross,  Diane  and  several  other 
teachers,  parents  were  initiated  into  the  writing  process 
approach.     In  small  groups,  in  each  of  the  schools,  they 
began  writing,  reading  their  writing  aloud,  learning  writing 
the  way  their  children  were  learning  —    by  writing. 

Even  beyond  the  writing  project,  teachers  participate  in 
making  the  decisions  that  affect  them.     In  the  early  days  of 
the  district,   teachers  and  administrators  helped  to  design 
the  environments  they  work  in:     the  branching  wings  of  the 
middle  school  and  high  school,  the  lofts  and  study  corners 
and  colorful  carpeting  of  the  elementary  schools.  Teachers 
and  administrators  worked  together  writing  the  "Statement  of 
Philosophy"  posted  prominently  in  the  middle  school. 
Teachers  serve  on  committees  to  design  new  courses  and  revise 
old  ones;  they  meet  regularly  with  administrators  to  decide 
what  courses  will  be  taught  and  who  will  teach  them,  and  to 
discuss  the  philosophy,  pedagogy  and  practical  day  to  day 
running  of  their  schools. 

Of  course,  support  in  terms  of  budgetary  items  is  easy  to 
*:ome  by  when  a  district  has  the  generous  backing  the  LILCO 
power  plant  makes  possible.     But  our  point  here  is 
different.     Many  school  districts  in  the  country  have  budgets 
based  on  substantial  tax  revenues,  yet  the  school  boards  who 
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control  them  all  too  often  choose  not  to  put  their  resources 
so  directly  in  the  hands  of  teachers.    But,  even  more 
important,  what  we  find  as  the  crucial  ingredient  in  Shoreham 
has  little  to  do  with  money.     Even  schools  with  depleted 
budgets  can  enable  their  teachers  to  grow,  to  risk,  to 
change.     The  writing  project  is  merely  a  case  in  point,  but 
obviously  the  one  we  know  best.    And  in  this  instance,  rather 
than  control  the  direction  the  writing  project  was  taking, 
administrators  allowed  the  teachers  to  control  it,  to  shape 
it,  making  it  a  project  the  teachers  felt  was  truly  theirs. 
What  these  administrators  did,  in  essence,  was  demonstrate 
the  kind  of  faith  in  teachers  that  empowers  them  to  do  their 
best  teaching. 
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Part  II;    Supporting  Documents 


Introduction 


Writing  has  been  part  of  avary  staga  of  this  projact.  The 
seven  teachers  and  three  researchers  involved  in  it  since  its 
beginning  have  written  constantly,  from  the  first  day  we 
began  work  in  Shore  ha  m-W^tng  River  until  the  day,  two  and  a 
half  years  later,  our   .cuuy  group  disbanded.    Many  of  us  are 
writing  still. 

We  wrote,  at  the  beginning,  to  formulate  questions,  to 
set  goals,  to  discover  and  articulate  our  dreams  and  hopes 
for  the  study.    As  time  went  on,  we  wrote  to  record  our 
observations,  to  capture  our  reactions  to  them,  to  try  to 
understand  them,    we  wrote  to  share  our  thoughts,  back  and 
forth  to  one  another  in  the  pages  of  the  teachers*  journals. 
We  wrote  together,  in  study  group,  to  explore  issues  that 
concerned  us  all.    The  teachers  kept  teaching  journals,  and 
wrote  articles  on  teaching  and  case  studies  of  individual 
students;  we  researchers  wrote  memos  We  discussed  with  the 
teachers,  later  chronological  narrative  accounts  of  classroom 
events,  later  still  "portraits"  of  teachers  organized  around 
themea  rather  than  chronology.    And  the  teachers  commented, 
in  writing,  on  what  we  wrote  about  them. 

Since  writing  has  been  woven  so  tightly  into  the  fabric 
of  this  study,  we  have  chosen  to  present,  as  part  of  our 
final  report,  not  only  a  set  of  "findings"  —  extracted  from 
the  materials/  smoothed  and  shaped  to  a  pattern  —  but  also 
the  fabric  itself:  a  rough  tapestry,  with  the  texture  of  its 
weave  showing,  and  its  edges  still  untrimmed.    We  have 
chosen,  from  all  the  writing  generated  by  seven  teachers  and 
three  researchers  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
representative  samples  of  the  kinds  of  writing  produced  at 
each  atage  of  the  project.    Some  of  the  pieces  we  include 
have  been  revised  and  edited  for  publication;  others, 
especially  those  we  wrote  as  "in  house"  pieces,  appear  in 
working  drafts. 

We  have  organized  these  materials  chronologically,  "raw" 
data  first,  followed  by  pieces  in  which  teachers  and 
researchers  stand  back  from  the  data,  organize  it  in 
different  ways,  look  at  it  from  different  perspectives. 

The  first  section,  Ethnographic  Inquiry  in  Progress , 
contains  samples  of  handwritten  fieldnotes  (irom  the 
researchers)  and  journal  entries  (from  the  teachers),  most  of 
these  from  the  first  year  of  the  study.    Notes  and  journal 
entries  are  followed  by  what  we  called  "calendars"  —  sheets 
on  which  we  summarized  main  events  in  classrooms,  in  order  to 
give  ourselves  an  overview  of  life  in  Shoreham-Wading  River 
writing  classes.  Roughly  contemporary  with  these  are  what  we 
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came  to  call  "Thinking  Aloud  Memos":  summarise  of  major 
themes  in  the  world  of  each  classroom/  reflections  on 
particular  issues  or  events  we  thought  might  turn  out  to  be 
significant/  and  further  questions  generated  by  these 
reflections.    These  memos  served  as  the  basis  for  our 
dialogues  with  teachers:  first  attempts  to  analyze  what  we 
were  seeing  and  to  make  our  analyses  available  to  the 
teachers  about  whom  we  were  writing. 

While  we  wrote  our  first  memos /  we  asked  the  teachers  to 
join  us  in  our  inquiry  and  to  write  about  their  own  views  of 
teaching  before  they  saw  ours.    We  asked  them  to  reflect  on 
their  teaching  and  to  write  about  it  in  what  we  came  to  call 
their  "Implicit  Classroom"  statements.    These/  too,  are 
included  in  this  section  on  early  data  generated  during  the 
study. 

By  our  second  year/  we  were  spending  less  time  in 
classrooms  and  more  in  our  office/  sifting  through  the  data 
we  had  collected/  and  thinking/  talking  and  writing  about  it 
from  different  perspectives.     During  this  second  year  we 
composed/  from  fieldnotes,  teachers'  journals/  tape 
recordings  of  students'  writing  groups/  teachers'  assignment 
sheets  and  handouts/  and  students'  writing  (including  drafts/ 
finished  pieces/  process  journals/  reading  logs,  etc./) 
narrative  accounts/  each  500  to  800  pages  long/  of  the  .nain 
events  in  the  three  classrooms  we  observed  most  regularly. 
From  the  bulky  notebooks  containing  these  accounts/  we  have 
included  representative  or  significant  sections  to  illustrate 
how  we  went  about  this  second  level  of  analysis.     Here/  too, 
we  have  included  seven  short/  impressionistic  studies  of 
teachers  —  "instant  portraits/"  we  called  them  — 
emphasizing  themes  that  emerged  most  strongly  from  the 
teachers'   journals  as  we  read  and  reread  them  at  various 
stages  of  the  project. 

While  we  were  writing  our  narratives  and  portraits/  the 
teachers  were  writing  about  their  forays  into  the  world  of 
classroom  research.     Included  in  the  second  section/ 
Products/  are  fifteen  articles  written  by  the  teachers  on 
classroom  theory  and  practice/  three  of  which  are  case 
studies. 

Although  we  spent  much  of  our  time  as  researchers  wriuing 
to  discover  what  we  knew/  at  other  times  we  wrote  to  share 
what  we  were  learning  with  a  wider  audience.     In  section 
th  e«  ,.  Products/  we  present  five  articles  we  wrote  for 
puii i  ation  and  three  papers  we  delivered  at  conferences. 
Included  here/  too,  is  a  list  of  the  work  that  has  grown  out 
of  this  study. 

And/  finally/  while  all  this  writing  was  going  on,  groups 
of  teachers/  researchers  and  students  were  meeting  together/ 
writing  and  traveling  to  conferences  to  present/  to  audiences 
of  other  teachers  and  researchers/  samples  of  the  fruits  of 
our  tesearch.  The  fourth  section  of  this  report/ 
Dissemination /  contains  a  list  of  conferences  attended  by 
participants  in  the  study  and  handouts  from  some  of  our 
presentations. 
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The  last  section  contains  a  bibliography  c  "  the  works  of 
writers,  teachers,  researchers/  ethnographers  and 
philosophers  who  continue  to  influence  us  as  we  continue  to 
study  the  lives  of  teachers. 
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>^     If  you  add  to  that  the  Bump  journal  entry,  the  three  process  entries, 

and  the  two  social  studies  pieces  done  as  homework,  you  get  some  fourteen 

or  fKuui  pterws  uf  mitiimi  Juiil  in  me  fiist^hTfTWnnwyy^f^^moi 

(the  Dr.  Bell  letter  had  a  list,  a  rehearsal  sheet,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  drafts  to  it  alone,  so  it  is  hard  to  figure  out  exactly  how 
many  pieces  they  had).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  did  a  lot  of  writing 
in  the  opening  sequence  of  days,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  fact  that  they 
did.  I  think  it  has  set  an  expectation  in  their  minds  that  they  will 
be  doing  a  lot  of  writing,  and  it  has  given  me  some  good  baseline  data 
to  look  at  and  to  use  as  a  base  for  comparisons  later  in  the  year. 

My  ■plant  4ww  are  to  huum  *hara.pjrfr«j  yiiirmwanri *n\ritrm1iwnTiW!+*%~  4X  IT  i 
pnbllWtTOv^-  they  can  do  any  of  the  three  ICWs  or  the  three  pieces, 
or  they  can  create  something  brand  new.  But  I  want  to  start  on  a  magazine 
and  get  something  published  quickly  to  complete  the  cycle,  and  then 
begin  all  over  again. 

In  fixing  up  their  folders,  I  noted  the  kids  had  horrible  difficulty 
dealing  with  the  organization  of  it  all.  "What  order  do  they  go  in?" 
"Pm  missing  something."  "Am  I  doing  it  right?"  "What  do  I  put  in 
next?"  It  just  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  far  more  thrown  by  the  task 
of  arranging  the  pieces  of  writing  chronologically  than  I  thought  would 
be  the  case.  In  the  second  class  (Eng.B),  I  think  this  happened  less 
because  I  structured  it  s  little  more  by  putting  a  complete  list  on  the. 
board  (I  had  not  done  that  in  Eng. A)  and  by  being  more  specific  in  the 
instructions.  But  I  was  surprised  that  they  seemed  to  have  a  problem 
organizing  all  the  info.  I  guess  it  was  a  case  of  me  knowing  what  to 
do  and  assuming  everyone  knew  what  to  do. 

Now  that  the  folders  are  set  up.  it  is  my  intention  to  read  through 
each  one  and  get  a  new  sense  of  their  writing  and  take  notes  on  same 
in  my  special  journal  on  their  writing.  I  also  want  to  read  through 
their  process  journals  and  comment  on  those.  If  I  can  finish  all  of  this 
by  Thursday  it  will  be  a  miracle,  but  1  can  dream.  At  any  rate,  I  plan 
to  start  and  get  on  with  it.  One  of  the  things  I  was  not  good  at  last 
year  was  giving  specfic  feedback  to  specific  kids.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  do  the  kind  of  thing  Di  would  do.  She  is  very  good  at  thst,  and  I 
think  the  feedback  is  incredibly  important  for  the  kids  if  they  are  to 
grow  in  their  writing. 

One  last  thought  I  had  over  the  weekend  --  Iwas  thinking  about  Sondra  * 
at  Leisure  Village  with  the  Americanism  Essay  Contest  --  and  how  much 
fun  it  would  be  if  one  of  Di's  or  my  English  A  kids  was  a  finalist 
so  that  she  would  have  reason  to  come  along  and  seethe  "publication" 
aspect  of  that  event. 

I  read  through  all  the  BUMP  journals  yesterday  and  wrote  extensive  cements 
on  their  entries.  About  half  the  kids  did  a  decent  job,  about  ten  percent 
did  a  super  job,  about  ten  percent  were  really  poor,  and  the  rest  a  little 
less  than  expected.  But  I  am  convinced  that  by  responding  seriously  and 
at  length  to  what  they  wrote  and  by  raising  questions  with  them  for 
clarification  in  the  next  entry,  I  will  spur  them  to  better  entries  during 
»      the  course  of  the  year.  These  journals  can  become  incredibly  importnatnt, 
and  thus  the  first  response  they  get  has  to  be  a  strong  positive  one. 
I  was  pleased  with  their  suggestions  and  reactions  *y\tTm  1l  r  "*TT 
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So  much  happens  in  so  many  areas,  and  so  much  of  it  affects  other 
fiftH'ii^iV*  hafd  t0  keep  up  with  »i9nificant  events  that  ought 
£L  JhfSn  5    J00*??1  °nwmy  teachin9  of  writing.  How  do  I  dissassociate 
one  thing  from  another  when  one  of  my  goals  is  to  create  an  interlockina 

HC£\2f  ;xPefience«  that  feed  one  upon  the  other?  How  do  I  not  write 
about  the  Yardleys  concert  this  Friday  afternoon  when  I  believe  it  will 

i^o^^I!8*1!*^0?  for  8ome  writin9  of  kids?  How  do  I  neglect  to 
mention  all  the  stuff  in  sociaistudies  about  the  BUMP  entries  and 

fl&rf^IL9!;?*  leap  forward %w?en  the  process  I  used  is  so  grounded 

fsuobjAore  ofzmz£&tAlT Acho&~mcpmrimsxo% ^ouriiai^mdaDol- just -one 
«%llshor»x>£  writing.  And  that  is  how  it  should  be/  but  God  doesit 
take  time • 

Yesterday's  class  with  the  writing  gioup  (3:30  p.m.  class)  pushed  me 
ahead  in  my  understanding  of  the  task  of  these  two  years.  Coming  out  \ 

ELJrSu    !?"  W5"«*  £ecision  on  mY  Part,  influenced  by  Sondra,  to  select  ' 
both  Shruti  and  Becky  as  subjects  for  observation  and  case  studies  if 
they  are  ameanable  (and  I  assume  they  will  be).  I  had  considered  Craig 
because  of  his  flamboyance,  and  Jeanine  because  of  her  positive  serious- 
ness, but  I  was  not.  really  firm  on  any  one.  I  had  doubts  about  the 
value  of  selecting  two  obviously  strong  writers  —  hewsjnuch.4fflRacr 
C*°r4-^,%rD?'  JLSAfcjaysaM?  Since  they  are  already  so  goodand 

Z°*  hftu"mf  r»K  ?  wJltln«  Processes,  what  can  I  do  to  impact  on  them  . 

and  how  much  is  there  for  me  to  learn  from  that  as  compared  with  taking  I 
f  8^         !Jh°  J8  avera9e  or  slightly  above  average  and  seeing  what  it  , 
ji  2?    L      that  ha?  some  8l9nlficant  impact  on  them.  But  then,  Becky  ' 

af!Le?fTpleS  ?f  Jhe  "g00d"  8tudent  with  good  skills,  and  each 
year  I  get  kids  like  that  who  ha-ve  talent.  How  do  I  nurture  that?  Whta 
impact  do  I  have  with  what  I  do?  And  how  widespread  beyond  the  "receptive" 
writers  is  that  impact?  Knowing  Marcia  helps  —  she  would  be  receptive 
tocher  daughter  Becky  participating  in  this  activity.  And  I  feel  the 
Rajans  would  also       given  the  friendship  of  the  girls,  my  work  in  R&T 
with  Lakshmi,  and  what  has  transpired  so  far  in  English  this  year.  ^ 

■Wf^Mskftf have  some  interesting  similarities  —  each  has  a  talented 
older  sister;  each  comes  from  a  family  that  is  cultured  and  "academic". 
Becky  has  gone  to  SWR  all  her  life;  Shruti  is  new  since  6th  grade  (I 
think  she  used  to  live  in  North  Carolina  -  or  was  that  Asha?) .  They 
have  been  good  friends  since  7th  grade  at  least.  Some  interesting  ' 
questions  to  pursue  —  how  does  one  affect  the  other?  How  do  I  affect 
either  of  them?  What  motivates  them?  Why  is  Becky's  "voice"  when  she 
reads  her  stuff  so  much  more  powerful  than  Shruti 's7  Why  does  Becky 
write  expressive,  artistic  stuff  and  Shruti  more  of  the  reportorial 
kind  of  writing?  Sondra  said  pick  people  with  whom  you  don't  mind 
spending  time;  both  girls  are  talented  yet  unaffected  by  it;  they  are 
each  different,  yet  they  have  a  wonderful  friedship  and  share  many 
common  traits.  It  ought  to  be  an  interesting  study. 
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What  hava  I  laaraad  about  thl.  elan,  thi.  f  chtr,  to  far?   1521 

« 

If  om  were  to  catalogue  the  activities  in  Diane's  English  classes ,  one  would 
quickly  assume  that  she  teaches  a  model  writing  class:   writing  hegin.  on  Day  1, 
right  after  students*  names  are  callei;  students  keep  process  journal.  .„d  idea 
logs  (a  place  to  store  private  writing  and  ideas  for  new  pieces);  Diane  writes, 
too,  and  on  Day  2  composes  aloud  in  front  of  her  students  so  that  they  can  observe 
and  describe  her  writing  process;  on  Day  3  students  rehearse  various  approaches 
for  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell  about  the  changes  in  the  Middle  School;  on  Day  5  they 
practice  the  "say  back"  technique   learned  last  year;  on  Day  6  they  are  sharing 
drafts  of  their  latter,  to  partners;  by  the  fourth  week  of  school  they  are  working 
independently  in  writing  group,  on  piece,  for  publication  (deadline:    November  19); 
by  the  fifth  week  of  school,  they've  done  drafts  of  .sveral  places  in  progress, 
several  in-cl...  free  writing.  «„d  many  process  entries  including  short  in-da.s 
response,  to  que.tions  like  "Do  I  care  enough  about  this  piece  to  revise  it,  to 
take  it  to  publication?"   Generally  Diane  run.  the  class,  more  recently  we've 
divided  the  class  in  two  and  each  of  us  has  lad  process  discussions;  lately  two 
days  were  sat  up  to  provide  students  with  options:    they  can  work  on  revisions, 

.use  their  process  journals  to  f.hink  out  changes,  conference  with  Di,  me  or  a 

classmate,  or  go  outdoors  and  begin  a  new  piece. 

While  this  description  may  approach  the  ideal,  in  reality  Diane  faces  a  number 
^ of  problems  upon  beginning  this  school  year,    with  changes  in  the  Middle  School 
-schedule,  Diane  no  longer  teaches  English  every  day:    her  English  class  meets 
either  three  or  four  times  a  week,  depending  on  the  rotating  schedule,  and  when 
it  does  meet,  it  is  at  a  different  time  period  each  day.    While  some  teacher,  are 
merely  unhappy  with  the  schedule,  Diane  finds  its  inconsistencies  devastating 
because  it  works  against  building  the  kind  of  rapport  and  trust  that  forms  the 
underpinning  of  what  she  does  in  the  classroom.    Second,  Diane's  students  did  not 
have  a  particularly  good  experience  with  writing  in  seventh  grade.    At  the  mention 
of  process  journals,  there  are  groans.    Kathy  comments  that  she  "wants  help  to 
understand  them  better  because  last  year  they  were  a  waste  of  time."  Silence 
greets  Diane's  announcement  of  publishing  as  a  goal  for  the  year.    Frequently  in 
the  first  few  weekr,  of  school,  students'  questions  Include,  "Do  we  have  to  do  V 
like  last  year7»    Third,  Diane  scsms  particularly  concerned  about  what  she  labels 
"the  quietness  disease."   Except  for  a  few  outgoing  students,  her  students  talk 
quietly,  hesitatingly  end  occasionally  seem  unwilling  to  share  what  they  have 
written.    On  Day  13,  when  Diane  asks  in  response  to  a  remark  that  "sharing  writing 
is  stupid",  "Are  you  accustomed  to  having  people  tell  you  your  writing  is  stupid?" 
Jtony  students  have  stories  about  judgmental  comments  made  by  their  peers  in  writing 
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group,  about  their  pieces  last  yaar.    Thus,  initially  it  looks  as  if  the  "quiet- 
ness" is  not  only  a  function  of  navnass  or  shyness,  but  also  of  students*  fear  of 
judgment. 

This  is  the  environment  in  which  Diane  .egins  slowly  to  build  a  community  of 
writers  —  based  on  trust,  respect  and  honesty.    She  treads  a  fine  line,  wanting 
to  build  on  what  students  learned  last  year  and  yet  needing  to  undo  some  of  the 
negative  attitudes  that  get  in  the  way  of  their  developing  further.    By  Day  2, 
she  begins  carefully.    "Compared  to  last  year,  some  things  may  be  familiar,  others 
different.    We  may  use  the  same  terminology,  but  we  may  do  things  differently." 
She  knows,  however,  that  statements  are  not  enough  and  it  will  take  time  for  kids 
to  know  they  can  believe  what  she  says. 

Each  day  she  lets  kids  know  that  she  will  treat  them  with  respect.    In  ax- 
plaining  idea  logs  on  Day  5,  she  says  "I  keep  one,  too.    This  is  Just  for  me." 
Then  in  response  to  the  question,  "No  one  reads  yours.    No  one  reads  ours  but 
you?"  she  says,  "Good  question.    The  same  rules  apply.    I  don't  want  anyone  to 
read  mine.    I  will  not  read  yours."   Later  that  day  when  a  demonstration  of  "say 
back"  fails  because  kids  immediately  respond  by  judging  and  evaluating  each  other's 
writing,  and  Margaret  asks,  "What's  the  purpoae  of  say  back?",  Diane  responds  not 
only  by  answering  her,  but  by  encouraging  them  all:    "That's  good.    Always  ask 
what  the  purpose  is  if  you  don't  understand."    Toward  the  end  of  the  lesson,  when 
students  ask  if  they  "have  to  write  process"  for  the  Dr.  Bell  letter,  Diane  knows 
she  can  start  Joking  with  them:    "No.    We're  going  to  go  slow  here,  I  have  to  win 
you  over.    Soon  I'll  bring  in  candy."   And  in  response  to  Matt's  question  about 
whether  she  wants  to  check  their  idea  logs,  she  ends  class  by  letting  thorn  know 
that  she  won't  because  she  trusts  them. 

As  the  weeks  go  on,  Di  alternates  between  humor  and  seriousness.  Classes 
begin  with  a  reference  to  the  Jets  (particularly  on  Monday),  General  Hoapital, 
something  a  student  is  doing,  the  schedule  or  whatever  else  is  going  on.  For 
instance,  on  one  day  when  a  girl  had  her  sneaker  off,  Di  begins  "You  need  your 
p. J.,  your  idea  log,  your  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  you  need  your  mind,  your  heart, 
your  soul  and  your  shoes.    Okay?    Ready?"    Later  that  day,  she  talks  seriously 
about  h,.*  !«*;•  «f  viewing  of  the  process  Journal:    "In  the  process  Journal,  you 
write  about  your  writing.    You  pay  attention  to  what  happens.    You  crawl  outside 
your  body,  sit  on  your  shoulder  and  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  your  brain."  Or 
she  tslKt  honestly  about  what  she  is  trying  to  do:    "I'm  working  on  expanding  your 
notion  of  what  process  writing  is  ...  It's  important  to  me  that  you  understand 
what  you  are  doing  when  you  explore  process." 
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In  spit*  of  the  problem  the  etudente  bring  with  them,  they  alio  come  to 
eighth  grede  with  a  vocabulary  to  talk  about  the  writing  proceaa  and  aome  .ophis- 
tlcated  notiona.   After  Di  compoaea  aloud  for  the  claee,  one  atudent  telle  her 
that  it  ia  hard  to  deacribe  what  i.  going  on  becauae  "we  don't  know  what  you  are 
feeling."   Tare,  on  the  other  hand,  think,  it  i.  e..ier  "to  write  about  aomeone 
alee* a  proceaa  than  our  own"  becauae  later  on  "it 'a  hard  to  look  back  and  know 
what  waa  happening."   Diane  D.  describes  Di's  writing  proceaa  a.  "Confu.ed.  Your 
ideaa  are  ruahing  you  on  and  off.    Suddenly  you  .tart  up;  you  reread  con.tantly, 
piecing  your  thought,  together."   Mike  notice,  that  "You  wrote  for  your.elf." 
Jeff  aaya,  "You  get  di.aatiafied  or  aati.fied  when  you  reread."   And  Tim  add., 
"You  reread,  I  think,  to  get  ideaa  from  what  you  already  wrote." 

In  the  aecond  and  third  week.,  Di  introducea  writing  group,  and  explaina  why 
each  group  u.e.  .  tape  recorder.    She  telle  atudent.  that  .he  wanta  to  be  able  to 
hear  them  ".peak  through"  their  piece,  and  that  the  tape,  liable  her  to  help  them 
with  their  writing  group  .kill..    After  li.tening  to  group  tape.,  Di  tell,  the 
cla..:    "I'm  .iwaya  impreaaed  hearing  you  talk  about  your  writing,  li.tening  to 
each  other.    It  makea  me  feel  good.    I  think  you  are  all  doing  the  bast  Job  you 
can  .  .  .I'm  pleaaed."   She  then  introducea  thing,  "we  can  practice"  for  respond- 
ing  and  a  major  focua  becomea  ahowing  kida  waya  to  work  together  without  evaulating 
and  Judging  each  other',  writing.    She  begin,  again  with  active  li.tening  and  talk, 
about  the  listener  "as  an  active  participant."   She  introduces  a  "holistic"  (brief) 
response  to  the  whole  piece  and  asks  students  for  tlternativea  for  "aaying  back 
everything."   Kathy  and  Seth  agree  that  readera  can  aay  what  they  feel;  Kriaten 
■•ye  you  can  "give  a  picture,"  Diane  D.  aaya  you  can  tell  "what  point  goc  acio.s." 
Nancy  explains  that  as  a  writer  "I  have  a  picture  in  my  head.    I  want  to  see  if 
they  have  the  same  one."   And  Regina  demonstrate  ho»  to  move  beyond  a  literal 
"aay  back":    "You  give  the  whole  message  in  a  few  worda.    We  don't  need  to  repeat, 
'You  have  a  dog  named  Spot. '    We  know  more  than  that.    We  can  aay,  'I  can  tell  you 
really  love  your  dog  named  Spot.'" 

Theae  reaponnee  do  not  develop  all  at  once.    What  Diane  ia  particularly 
akillful  at  i.  building  claseroom  talk,  relying  on  kida'  reaponse.  as  a  way  to 
make  point..    Often  .he  open,  with  a  queation  and  then  directa  her  gaze  around  the 
room  waiting  for  reaponaea.    Sometime,  .he  stands  at  the  board  and  writea  down  what 
the  students  say.    other  timea,  after  a  discussion,  she  leavea  her  chair  in  the 
circle,  movea  to  the  board  and  aaka  the  kida  to  auramarize  what  they've  said.  As 
s  result,  it  is  the  students  -  their  ideaa,  their  talk  and  their  writing  -  that 
form  the  center  of  this  claaa. 
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A.  .tudent.  begin  to  und.r.t.nd  what  1.  e»p.ct.d  0f  tbw  in  writing  group, 
end  they  .r.  ,iv«  1OTe  utitud.  .bout  .tat  .»d  «h„  to  writ.,  condition.  ....  to 

BrUn'  "h0  "rl*  on         »•  "»"•-  Proc«..»  b.gi„.  to  „..  hi.  Journal 
to  pl.n  new  .tori..."  Ti«  .ho  did  no  howwork  th.  ..cond  cl...  take.  .  pi«. 
through  ..v.r.1  r«,l.ion..   Whil.  «„y  .tud.„t.  .till  ...  h..it.»t  .nd  have  not 
y.t  ud.  .  ..riou.  co-.it.ent  to  writing,  »„ch  ha.  alr..dy  changed. 

What  e..rge.  no.  ..  .»  important  £ocu.  „.  th.  .tudent.  thmwlv...  will 
tlWy  d,Vel0p  b,tt«r  lUt~**  •«"«  'or  writing  group..   Are  th.lr  attituda. 
.bout  th.  siting  proc...  really  changing,    I,  io,  ^  do  th.y  vie.  thi.  changa? 
What  .r.  their  notlc*.  of  revi.ion?    Ho.  do  they  incorpor.t.  .ugg..tlo».  fro. 
pe.r..  fro.  Di.n.  or  fro.  ne  into  th.lr  „ltl»g?  What  cn  v.  t.ll  fro.  .„  mly.U 
of  th.ir  proc...  Journ.1.7   How  .any  kid.  .ill  ion  to  producing  »i„P.li.d»  siting? 
What  kind  of  tapact  do  Di'.  confrence.  with  kid.  tave?  what  d.velop.  th.re? 

Finally,  on.  other  ,u..tion  to  think  .bout:    What  r..lly  .ccount.  for  th. 
change  in  thi.  cl...roo.  -  con.i.tency?    Ho»..ty?    ft.llo.ing  through?    Or  no- 
thing we  have  yet  to  think  of? 
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Thinking  Aloud  Memo  #2 


Diane' a  clan 


January  1 


MAJOR  EVENTS 


Claaa  Publication  complatad  by  Novtmbar  23 

ltf?\!?W!t.£r0in  l*1'1"**  «rouPB  t0  •diting  groupa.    An  aditing  chacklist  was 

!l?BJtf!wk4dB  in  advanc-'    D1*M  *l«o  brought  in  a  piaca  of  har  own 
writing  with  deliberate  arrora  and  aakad  claaa  to  adit.    Problem  waa  "hyper 

llllll  S/^JTST'  ln-1"-d  that  P-rfactly         ■•ntanca.  wara  -too  Short". 
Others  inaiatad  that  you  can't  atart  aantancas  with  "and"  or  "but".    Soma  good 

w^!-^??-'  t0°  "  P«fticul**ly  Matt  D.  wanting  to  know  how  to  punctuata  dialogue. 

a   Tfi'fH  to«0th#r  durl"«  *aplay  of  raading.    Quaation:    Vara  moat  klda 
:VJth.th1-  aPPr?ach?    1  •        "Xing  that  thay  atoppad  using  the 

tape  and  J uet  reread  .lowly.    Diana  mainly  fait  bad  about  having  ao  little  tima 

llSlllt  0B»!?m  ?  42  £2S£S25£  living  for  claaa  trip  tha  follow- 

er mIm!  H  08  Pr0C!B;  t0°  ™h«d  f°*  »uch  of  it  to  .tick,  wa  think.  Ona 

nlwrS! J^hriaayl  *  •XCftllBnt        °£  Pr°Ceii  J°UrnaU'  P"""1"^ 

Boaton/Salcm  Fiald  Trip 

Everyone  but  April  and  John  P.  went.    Three  achool  days  war*  missed.    Diane  had 
kids  retell  parte  of  trip  to  me  upon  return.    (Way  for  the*  to  relive  it,  re- 
flect on  it,  way  for  me  to  be  included.)    Lota  of  apecial  moments,  Jokes,  phone 
calls,  food,  witchea,  museums.    Matt  D. :    "The  teachera  gave  us  lots  of  freedom." 

Letters  to  Authors 

Kids  writing  to  students  in  their  class  and  in  Ross'  class  about  pieces  in  a 
class  puMication.    Eerie  silence  when  class  magazines  are  paased  out.  Diane 
finds  it  strange.    I  think  it  shows  a  apecial  kind  of  concentration  .  .  .  kids 
reading  each  „:her  a  publiahed  writing.    Diane  mentiona  that  "one  dictatorial 
thing   she  will  do  is  check  their  letters  before  they  are  aent.    She  returna  a 
few  for  rewriting. 

Kid's  comments  on  Joss'  book:    "Their  stories  are  ahorter."    "Lots  of  atories 
had  no  high  point.     "it  sounded  like  they  were  reporting."    Tom  says,  "Then  I 
woke  up  ....  is  a  cop-out  ending."  Diane  asks  Tim  if  he  agreea.    This  is  a 
humorous  reference  to  his  original  ending  which  each  of  us  said  we  felt  ripped 
off  by.  rr 

Also,  Matt  D.  amazes  us  by  mentioning  that,  like  other  students,  he  also  felt 
nervous  and  embarrassed  when  his  fatner  showed  his  published  piece  to  a  friend. 

Poe  Short  Stories 

Two-three  weeks  spent  on  reading,  talking  and  writing  about  Poe.    From  Margaret'a 
mention  of    Unfortunato"  to  Matt'e  mimicking  of  "A-mon-ti-llado"  from  recording, 
class  was  alive.    Seth  mentiona  he  learned  about  "irony"  in~French  class  .  .  . 

that  s  where  I  learn  al!  my  Engliah."    (Meaning  grammatical  and  other  terms.) 
in  each  claaa,  aize  of  crypt  ia  demonstrated  viaually  with  Diane  or  a  student  aa 
Fortanato.    Before  Diane  glvaa  out  Point  of  View  writing  assignments,  Matt  aaks, 

Can  I  write  a  play  about  thia?"  After  being  given  assignments,  Jeff  says,  "If 
Poe  were  looking  st  choices,  what  would  he  do?  No  way  I  can  come  close  to  him. 
You  can  picture  it  perfectly  the  way  he  doaa  it  .  .  ."    (Similar  to  adults' 
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Mmo  #2  -  Diane's  Class 

page  2 

a^SSwwT*?^  saves? 

TSi  !».      yt         **•  •  llf*  *•  <"»«»»«d.    Int.r«»ting  question,  bv  Hlk. 

Sw'^v^'Tm"*  wrfcM  during  Po..   Di.n.  ..k«d  kid.  to  begin  th« 

^"    I  «"»  ««  «  DU».  .rguM  for'n^t;.    "I'd  SJn.r  n.« 

(Theme  of  benevolent  dict.tor  emerging  «g«ln.)         y  you  t0- 

™J"yLSM!.'J11td0!!,,'t  to°W  Why  th,y  <l0  •>""••  Jo»«««U.  I  r..pond  with 
erT!™.£  S  *  kn°rll,g  "?™  ,bOU'  thelr  proc«"  tb»»  '"Cher,  know  --  they 
J!' "p -  P™6*"  Journel.  1.  piece  for  the.  to  inform  u.  «o  w™cen  te.ch 

£n.  b.l£dh,r  PrM"'  J0U™1'  Ut«  »"«  'tat  thi.  end 


Radicals  and  Tories 


J    teB  and/°les  devel°Pln«-    Kid"  buret  into  argument,  over  issues 
Radical,  .tart  refu.ing  to  .lng  "God  eave  the  King."    The  day  when  Jeff  0  til* 
Tories  are  doomed  -  Revolutionary  War  is  coming,  kid.  respond:    »£e  can  £/2L 

Ejus?*  AWITCH!  aw;tchi  awitch,h  »«•  p*1-  "*  b.ck  ^r^ri 

in  good  company   «o.t  people  who  try  to  figure  out  the  future  aren't' iJSoS 

to  either.     Greg  H.  eurpri.es  u.  with  some  rational  arguments,  seeint  both 

£  A4  °<  dl"er«n5  listen  .eems  more  involved  fnd  some  kids  write  more 

Brian^sks  "  T  "I""  ln  En«ll8h-    ^ing  0^^22.2^ 

t^IJvf:  ,    ill  If*  read  °Ur  dlarlM?"    <!■  he  more  comfortable  with  readine 
than  talking?    Did  he  like  what  he  had  written?)    During  another  class  tliln 

£££  Zf'i*!-  I"1"  U11  it0rlM-"  re.pond.^r-Ldic".'^^" 
Lines  and  points  of  view  are  growing  stronger.    I  don't  know  if  Diane  his  .i.ii«r 

2ion  T„i?/°8%a?0Ut  hlst0'lcal  *cc^"y.  fct.  being  in^orpoj.ted.ltc?  £l 
tion:    Function  of  less  time  to  talk  or  not  as  big  a  problem  hire?  Q 


PRCT  Practice 


™  bu8lne"  report,  .nd  per.ua.ive  essay..    At  end  of  practice 

tori  «« 8'  DlanV*ntlon»  ^.t  there  is  .  "completely  different  atmoiphere  when  11 
%         JS   6  thl?f§;    n1  Mk  kld8  about  U«    ThMe  «e  eome  response.:   A£n  - 

maMn-  h     ,       D#  "    1  don  *  Uke  ^i'lng  on  someone  else '.  topic.    I  like 

£u  Sir^,;P-     Dlane  DeL?Ca  -  Mlt'B  hard  t0  mak*  "  «y  own  if  they  «e  giving 
horr^M!  ^    "  ?5  ^5°  d°  lt'"    Dlan*  flnally  "ad«  f™  her  lournal:  "^ 
JSat  a"d  I6  b*  lf  we  ^  aPP""hed  compo.ing  thi.  way     I  u8ed  tS^o 


Memo  #3 

Diane,  8th  grade 
March  31,  1982 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS  — 
JANUARY  THRU  MARCH 

1st  week  of  Januarys 

PCT  testing  all  week 
High  school  orientation 
Book  talk  eelection 

Radicals  &  Tories:  section  meetings  held 
First  piece  begun  for  individual  magazines 

2nd  week  of  January: 

Continental  Congress  (Tuesday  &  Wednesday) 

Kids  update  info  on  requests  for  writing  group 
members 

Writing  groups  begin  sharing  of  pieces 

Test  on  Radicals  and  Tories/discussion  of 
colonial  diaries 

3rd  week  of  January: 

Free  writing  done  every  day  for  5  minutes 

Diane  begins  bringing  in  models  for  kids  to 
imitate;  interior  monologue  this  week— kids 
do  two 
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Discussion  on  usefulness  of  process  journal— most 
kids  don't  like  it  or  understand  iti    "i  do  it 
for  you,  Mrs.  B."    Leads  to  firat  discussion 
on  choices  and  to  process  journal  hand-out  fcr  next  week. 

Assignments  Write  about  yourself  as  *  writer  based 
on  past  process  journal  entries. 

4th  week  of  Januarys 
More  free  writing 
Board  meeting  on  BAWP 

Process  journal  hand-out  —  eerie  silence  —  "I 
didn't  realize  all  those  thoughts  I  had  were 
process . M 

Sharing  of  interior  monologues  from  last  week 

Models  Detailed  sensory  description  of  familiar 
event  — do  one  for  homework. 

Sharing  of  seneory  descriptions 

Assignments  Observe  parts  of  building  and  write 
sensory  description 

1st  week  of  Februarys 

Sharing  of  sensory  descriptions 

Models  Free  verse  (poems) 

Assignments  Do  1  or  2 

Sharing  of  poems  /  talk  about  process 

Guidelines  for  Composing s  Lead-  to  discussion 
of  students  not  wanting  to  share  personal 
writing.    Beginning  of  trust  discussion. 
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2nd  week  of  February i 
CLM  test 
Booktalks 

(  Interior  dialogue  assignment  on  trust  done  in  class 

Second  discussion  of  choices,  opportunity  for 
writing  jroups 

•  Kids  write  about  what  they  would  need  to  trust  their 

writing  group  members  and  whether  they  can  be 
counted  on  as  trusting  writing  group  members 
View  "Lord  of  the  Plies"  (Friday) 

3rd  week  of  February: 
Vacation 

4th  week  of  February 

Film:  "12  Angry  Men"  (Monday  and  Tuesday) 

Beginning  of  Social  Sciences  media  project 

(Wednesdays)  Trust  hand-out  —  from  kids1  journals 
—  eerie  silence 

Guidelines  for  Composing—pieces  to  be  shared  on 
Friday 

(Thursday)  Proc^js  discussions  /  writing  group 
requests 

(Friday)  Writing  groups  —  breakthrough 

1st  week  of  March 
Writing  groups 

Film:  "Occurrence  a I  Owl  Creek  Bridge" 
Discussion  on  writing  groups 
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Discussion  on  options  —  moving  from  guidelines  to 
pises  of  writing 

Another  pises  dus  Thursdsy  — dif f srent  point  of  visw 
(Chris  inoidsnt) 

2nd  wssk  of  March i 

Doubls  per.  writing  groups 

Dians  introduces  idea  of  than*  for  magazine 

Diana  conferences  with  individual  students  on  themes 

Guidslinss  again  (I  do  them) 

Magazine  as signmsn t —  hand-out. 

3rd  week  of  March i 

Some  writing  group  changes 

Kids  sstting  own  schsdulesi  writing,  groups, 
conferences  with  Diana  or  me  . 

Diane  DeLi  writ in;  20  page  pieces,  sxcitsd  ' 

Writing  groups  —  going  wsll 

Margarets  breakthrough  on  theme 

4th  week  of  March i 

Writing  groups  going  —  kids  doing  mors  piscss 
Parent  Conference  day 
Grades  dus 

5th  wsek  of  March i 

Ciena  had  feedback  for  each  kid  on  writing 
group  participation,  process  jcjrnal,  and 
pieces  —  "progress  report"  on  magazine 

Model  i  Essays  written  by  kids  &  by  professionals 
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ON  PCT  TESTING 

On  Thursday  morning  after  the  assay  part  of  the  test, 
kids  ara  talking  quietly. 
Toms  I  had  153. 
Costanzat  I  had  155. 

Jeff i    it's  your  fault  [Mrs.  B]  if  i  fail. 

were  told  "was"  and  "and"  don't  count. 

Timi    You  have  to  have  three  letters  to  equal 
one  word. 

When  wa  ask  if  he  got  this  information  from  a  reliable 
source,  Tim  says,  "At  Miller  Avenue,  I  wrote  150  words 
that  I  think  of  as  words."    Diane  asks  kids  if  they  were 
all  conscious  of  the  word  limit.    Jeff  answers,  "Every 
sentence.    I  ended  at  130,  so  I  had      add  on  some  'huts' 
and  'ends.'" 

These  are  kids  who  have  no  trouble  writing  page  after 

page. 


ON  RADICALS  AND  TORIES  ' 

By  January  kids  are  very  much  in  their  roles  as 

radicals,  Tories,  or  moderates.    Section  meetings  occur.1. 

The  moderates  question  the  Tories,  then  the  radicals. 

The  moderates i    Why  do  you  Tories  fear 
independent? 

The  Tories i    He  don't  fear  it;  we  already 
have  it. 
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Kidi  prepare  for  the  Continental  Congress  and  references 
to  the  game  occur  in  other  context!. 

Diane  (in  English):  Let's  get  moderately 
■erious  now. 

The  kids:    No,  let's  get  radically  serious. 
Signs  appear:    "Danger  is  here  when  Tories  are  near."> 
"Don't  pay  English  taxes  to  a  German  king."  "vote 
Loyalty";  "Tory  is  glory." 

On  the  day  of  the  Congress,  kids  dress  up:  Nancy 
in  a  long  hoop  skirt,  Jeff  in  a  tuxedo  shirt,  ruffled 
wrists,  cufflinks  ("I'm  a  rich  Tory,"  he  says),  boys  put 
powder  in  their  hair  and  roll  up  their  pants.    Diane  DeL 
has  on  a  long  dress  and  matching  bonnet.    When  the 


Congress  is  assembled,  all 


rise  and  sing  "God  Save  The 


King."  Then  the  speakers  from  each  side  present  their 
arguments  to  the  colonies: 

The  Radicals:    We're  only  English  when 
they  want  to  tax  us.    Do  you  want  British 
soldiers  (ex-criminals)  with  guns  living 
in  your  home?" 

The  Tories:    If  radicals  don't  want  violence, 
why  do  they  carry  guns?  ...  I'm  proud  to  be 
loyal.    I  have  freedom  already. 

Then  Sam  R. ,  as  leader: 

Sam:    Now  it's  time  for  the  most  important 
choice  of  our  lives,    vote  for  independence 
or  loyalty.    There  are  no  abstentions.  We'll 
alphabetically  by  colony. 
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Each  colonist  standi  and  casts  a  vota.    Bach  vota  is 


markad  on  a  larga  scoreboard  by  Gina  T.    In  aach  game, 
indapandanca — tha  Radicals— wins. 

On  discussion  how  tha  voting  want,  Margarat  (a 
Tory  spsochmakar)  sayss    "I  want  through  all  this  I speech- 
writing]  for  nothing."    Kristen  explains s    "I  would  hava 
batrayad  tha  parson  in  my  diary  if  I  changad  my  vote." 
And  Costanzai    "I  personally  think  tha  Radicals  wara 
right,  but  tha  Torias  did  a  battar  job.    80  I  voted  for 
them.    Some  kids  voted  for  the  Radical s  because  of 
history." 

In  terms  of  writing,  kids  produced  colonial  diaries 
— a  unique  form  of  writing  in  itself,  lists  of  questions 
for  Radicals  and  Tories,  answers  to  questions}  some  stu- 


dents prepared  speeches  for  the  Continental  Congress, 
others  wrote  essays  like  "Why  I'm  Proud  tp  Be  a  Tory." 
At  the  end  of  the  game  there  was  a  test. 

In  response  to  kids'  questions    ("What  will  test 
be  like?"),  Diane  says,  "I'm  not  trying  to  trick  you. 
The  question  is,  can  you  relate  one  thing  to  another — 
what  logically  led  to  what?   Can  you  remember  the  order 
of  your  diary  entires?"    Kids  look  relieved  at  this 
suggestion.    Then  Diane  addsi    "The  purpose  of  the  test 
is  to  bring  this  to  a  close— not  to  defeat  you." 
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COLLABORATION t  TEACHER  AND  ETHNOGRAPHER 

During  the  Moond  week  of  January,  Diana  and  I  go  ovar 
Mamo  #2  and  hava  several  talks.    we  idantify  several  iiiunt 
(1)  tha  "go  noma  and  writa"  syndrome — kids  knowing  a  piaoa 
is  dua  and  producing  peifunctory  writing— writing  anything, 
a  made-up  kidnapping,  a  murdar  mystery,  a  story  with 
Martians  from  outar  spaea— writing  that  aaamingly  is  not 
oonnaotad  to  anything  raal  in  tha  studant's  lifai  (2)  tha 
naad  for  halping  kids  coiftect  to  soroathing  daapari  (3)  tha 
naad  for  modal s  as  kids  will  know  options  availabla  for 
different  pieces;  (4)  tha  naad  for  a  thoma  to  amarga  for 
aach  kid  for  magazine  so  writtan  piaoas  for  mag* tine  will 
ba  unified  in  soma  way. 

At  the  end  of  one  talk,  Diane  saysi    "It's  now  falling 
into  place  in  my  mind,    ire  nejLd  some  whole  class  exercises. 
After  two  or  three  weeks,  we'll  have  them  work  intensively 
on  different  pieces.    They  can  set  their  own  schedules. 
He'll  have  to  watch  who's  digging  a  pit  to  fall  into  and 
we'll  also  have  to  fit  editing  in." 

What  follows  is  the  result  of  this  planning. 

ON  PREEWRITING 

V 

Diane  saysi  "It's  not  natural  to  write  while  we're 
all  in  a  circle."    Kids  become  comfortable  moving  chair a 
•round,  facing  the  wall,  moving  into  corners  for  writing. 
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Diana  introduces  f  rewriting  i    "Hook  up  your  arm  to  your 
brain  and  lat  go .  .  .  If  you  don't  control  it,  you  can 
find  out  what's  on  your  mind.    Tha  point  is,  don't  braak 
tha  connaction  •  •  •      Soma  call  it  automatic  writing, 
soma  call  it  freewriting,  soma  call  it ...  "    Brian  inter- 
rupts with  "stupid. "    Diana  responds,  "No  one  I've  read 
says  it's  stupid."    Brian  continues!    "I  don't  understand 
why  we  are  doing  this."    Dianas    "Peter  Elbow  says  it's  a 
way  to  pay  attention  to  what's  on  your  mind  •  •  •  Start  the 
energy  flowing  ...  Go." 

The  next  day  before  beginning,  when  Brian  sayss  "Just 
wait  til  I  get  some  thoughts,"  Diane  responds s  "The 
thoughts  are  there,  Brian,  just  put  your  pen  down."  By 
the  next  day,  Brian  is  volunteering  to  read  his  aloud  and 
the  class  is  used  to  "going  on  atuomatic"  for  the  first  5 
to  8  minutes  of  the  period. 

After  freewriting,  discussion  begins s    "How  was  it 
compared  to  yesterday?    Did  you  notice  any  difference 
today?   How  many  stayed  on  one  track?   Jumped  around? 
How  many  jumping  minds?   How  many  one-tracked  minds?" 
Tom  tells  us,  "I  didn't  lose  any  thoughts.    One  almost 
slipped  away,  but  it  didn't."   Diane  DeL.s  "I  leave  out. 

i 

little  words,  but  I  just  keep  going."   Marys  "Yesterday, 
it  was  about  other  people,  today  about  me." 

We  focus  then  on  the  process  of  doing  freewriting. 
We  ask  kids  if  they  do  freewriting  in  sentences.    Then  we 
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ask  if  they  think  in  sentences.  Some  seem  angry  at  the 
question  end  think  they've  done  it  wrong. 

Xristent  This  is  «£  idea  log.    I  don't 

like  to  write  like  that. 
Margarets  You're  not  controlling  yourself 

if  you  write  in  sentences. 
Brian  (to  Diane)  t  You  shewed  us  wrong.  You 
wrote  in  sentences. 
Others  see  it  differently t 

Nancys  when  I  talk  to  myself,  I  don't  think 

in  sentences. 
Chrissy  C.i  My  mind  goes  faster  than  I  can 
write. 

Jeffs  If  you  really  pay  attention,  you 

don't  think  in  sentences. 
Seths  You  say  freewriting  clears  your  head — 

but  when  you  look  up,  you  get  more,  so 

you  never  clear  your  head. 


The  process  of  freewriting  leads  us  to  a  discussion  of  the 
process  of  writing  and  we're  on  to  a  sensitive  area1— one 
that  surfaces  and  overjshadows  everything  else  for  the  next 
few  days. 

THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  ISSUE 

On  Wednesday  1/20  Diane  sayss  "It's  time  for  us  to 
take  another  look  at  process  journals.    I  wrote  about  it 
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over  the  weekend  in  my  journal."    she  reads  to  class  from 
har  journals    "Lat's  do  jome  rasaaroh  to  find  out  how  use- 
ful the  process  journal  is.    If  you  went  back  and  reread, 
what  might  you  find  out  about  how  you  wrote?  .  .  .  1 
remember  our  controversy— some  of  you  didn't  see  value 
before.    I'm  wondering  where  you  are  now." 

Diane  then  reads  a  few  excerpts  from  process  journals 
of  unskilled  college  writers  end  hands  out  an  assignment 
sheet— a  description  of  how  you  write.    She  then  coiaraeats, 
"What  Kristen  said  [on  freewriting]  is  right.    Xt  doesn't 
mean  anything,    just  answer,  'What  uo  you  know  about 
yourselves  as  writers?" 

On  Thursday,  Diane  askj  kids  to  share  what  they  wrote. 


Kristen t  I  noticed  that  sometimes  I  have  the 
idea,  but  I  don't  have  the  words. 

Xalhyt  I  don't  v-it*  for  myself.    I'm  too 
concerned  about  what  others  think. 

Matt  *f(?)«  I  take  notes  on  different  things- 
then  I  put  them  together. 
Then,  Chrissy  C.  asks:    "Why  do  we  do  this?" 

Mattt  I  don't  know. 


Responses  vary.    Her  goes* 


BrjLant  I  lied  about  my  process  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year.    I  thought  I  had  to  do  it  a 


certain  way.    New  there  are  a  lot  more 
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Jefft  It's  for  you  [Mrs.  B].    So  you  know. 
Mike  8.1  I  learned  something  negative. 

Reading  it  ovar  didn't  do  anything  for  ma. 

I'm  trying  to  plaaaa  you,  not  halp  myself 

whan  Z  write  in  process  journal. 
While  soma  kids  say  thay  lika  it,  it's  halpful,  others 
"don't  saa  tha  valua  of  it,"  and  ooncludas  with  Chrissyt 
"I  don't  hata  it  as  much  this  year."   Discussion  continuas 
during  lunch  with  Diana  showing  har  procass  journal  to 
Matt,  Margarat  aharing  hars  with  Chrissy,  who  says,  "I'm 
writing  my  procass  journal  lika  I  *  walking  backwards— 
avan  if  it's  not  right,  it's  tha  way  I  know." 

Diana  ccmmanta  about  this  in  har  journals  "Thursday, 
Jan.  21,  Will  this  [discussion]  ba  significant  in  terms  of 
what  happens  next  for  soma  kids?   Any  kids?   One  kid?  .  .  . 
This  is  tha  "heaviest"  class  discussion  wa'ava  had  to  data. 

i 

The  honesty  is  th«  main  thing  that  stays  with  me.  .  .  .  At 
the  beginning  of  tomorrow's  class  I  plan  to  say  that  they 
have  a  choice  to  make  about  their  process  journals.  They 
know  now  {I  think)  that  their  process  journal  is  mainly 
for  themselves ,  not  for  me.    <Do  they  know  this?  It's 
more  accurate  for  me  to  say  that  they've  been  told  this.) 
The  choice  they  have  right  now  is  to  use  the  process  jour- 
nal in  such  a  way  that  it  is  helpful  to  them  or  to  have  it 
be  a  chore,  a  bore,  a  drag,  etc.    .  .  .  Assuming  they'd 
like  to  choose  to  make  it  useful  and  meaningful  for  them- 
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selves  how  can  I  help  them?   Modeling?  Xeroxing  several 
entires  from  their  peers*  process  journals?    I'll  ask  them 
what  they  think  would  be  most  useful. 

"Friday,  January  22.    In  class  Friday,  I  raised  the 
issue  of  honesty  .  .  .  I  stayed  out  of  discussion,  exchanges, 
etc.,  for  the  first  15-20  minutes.    Then  a  silence  fell.  I 
waited.    Finally,  Seth  said,  'what  do  you  have  to  say?'  I 
read,  part  of  what  I  had  rritten  Thursday  night— the  part 
about  the  choice  that  is  theirs  right  now  and  asking  their 
suggestions.    Most  felt  'models'  or  'samples'  would  be  help- 
ful perhaps  not  from  my.  journal  though.    I  asked  that  they 
indicate  whether  or  not  I  had  permission  to  'publish'  an 
entry  or  excerpt  from  their  process  journals  anonymously. 
...  I  mention  that  there  seem  to  be  three  categories  of 
people  on  the  issue  of  process!  journals t    (1)  those  who 
do  it  for  themselves  and  fjind  it  really  useful  (minority)  > 
(2)  those  wjio  like  the  journal  okay,  and  don't  really  mind 
writing  in  it  but  don't  fijnd  it  useful,  valuable,  necessary j 
and  (3)  those  who  do    it  merely  because  it  must  be  done, 
who  write  only  to  please  me,  etc.f  they  find  it  a  drag. 
fzktt  'Mrs.  Burkhardt,  I'm  in  the  second  category,  but  I 
really  want  to  be  in  the  first  one  *nd  I  would  appreciate 
any  help  you  can  give  me  'so  I  can  move  there. '  •  •  •  All 
day  long  I  thought  of  the  question  of  how  or  why  I  should 
or  could  try  to  get  everyone  to  use  their  process  journals 
for  themselves.    I  didn't  really  think  about  whether  it  was 
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a  good  thing  to  do  or  not.    Implicitly,  I  believed  that 
it  is.    But  in  our  CLM  discussion  I  bagan  to  wondar  about 
this.    At  what  point  should  I  'giva  up.'    Is  it  cognitivaly 
inappropriate  for  most  kids?   I  will  ba  thinking  about  this 
in  tha  naxt  faw  waaks.  ..." 

Ovar  tha  weekend,  Diana  puts  togathar  a  hand-out 
consisting  antiraly  of  axcarpts  from  students'  procass 
journals.    She  describes  this  activity  in  her  journals 
"I  have  been  obsessed  with  process  journals  throughout  the 
weekend.    I  watched  very  little  of  the  Super  Bowl I!  The 
feeling  I've  had  is  a  very  good  one.    I  have  worked  with  a 
passion  for  the  task.    I  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  what 
several  kids  had  written— very  touched  at  some  of  what  was 
shared.    I've  had  little  sleep,  but  feel  tremendous  energy. 
I've  been  driven  to  read  and  respond  quite  carefully/ 
thoroughly  to  all  the  'What  I  Know  About  Myself  As  a  Writer' 
pieces  and  then  to  look  for  a  variety  of  entires  to  'pub- 
lish.'   I  guess  I'm  waging  war  or  something,  but  with  guer- 
rilla tactics  rather  than  heavy  artillery.    One  of  the 
forces  driving  me  has  been  my  desire  to  be  ready  first 
thing  tomorrow  with  some  examples  of  entries  and  process 
journals  to  return.    I'm  ready  and  that  feels  good.  Must 
not  get  hop*s  too  high  for  'results.'    it's  a  personal  and 
individual  thing  for  each  kid." 

And  on  Monday,  January  25th,  in  class,  she  writes t 
"I  am  trying  to  be  comfortable  with  this  silence.  Every- 
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on*  is  reading  the  excerpts  from  process  journals,  it's 
been  15  minutes  of  utter  silence — not  easy  to  deal  with 
•  •  .  They  are  reading  things  written  by  each  other.    Is  that 
what  it  does?" 

Tuesday,  she  initiates  a  discussions    "I'd  like  to 
hear  your  responses  to  the  hand-out."  Slowly,  kids  begin: 
Greg:  I  don't  write  in  process  journal  before 
I  start  writing.    This  showed  me  different 
ways  to  begin  writing. 
Matt  M. t  When  people  wrote  in  process  journal 
before  writing,  it  was  like  brainstorming. 
That  helps. 

Brian:  [reads  his  reaction:]  Good,  long  piece. 
Scott:  I  always  thought  I  didn't  do  it  right. 

Now  I  see  lot 1 1  of  people  do  it  the  way  I  do.  | 
Dawn:  Lots  of  tlings  go  through  my  mind  that  I 

didn't  write  down  cause  I  didn't  think  it 

was  part  of  the  process. 
Seth:  I  like  it.    It  helped  me  a  lot.    Now  I 

have  more  ideas  of  how  to  do  it. 
Kristen:  I  have  a  question.    A  lot  of  people 

get  off  the  track  of  the  story.    If  you 

do,  what  would  happen? 
Diane:  When  this  works  for  you,  you  get  some- 
thing out  of  using  it.    It's  okay  to  let  it 

go  where  it  wants  to. 
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Tares  I  want  to  ,rj  writing  during  tha  piaoa. 

Aprils  I  laarnad  about  axtra  littla  parti. 
Things  happan  to  ma.    I  don't  includa  tham 
bacauaa  I  don't  think  thay  ara  part  of  tha 
procaas. 

Mike  S(?)s  I  thought  there  was  ona  perfect  way 
to  do  it— now  I  sea  there's  not  one  style — 
they  almost  did  automatic  writing. 

Regina  still  questions  the  purposes  Why  should 
we  have  to  learn  to  like  it?  If  it  makes  it 
harder,  wh}  do  it? 

And,  characteristically  honest,  Diane  answers t 
I've  asked  myself  that,    if  you  ware  using  it 
tha  way  I'd  like  you  to  and  those  choke  not  to, 
I'd  accept  that.    If  it  could  be  for  you  what 

it  is  for  others,  I  wonder  if  you'd  say  that. 

I 

You  asked  a  good  question.    Maybe  I  answered 
with  the  wrong  answer.    I  think  it's  an  impor- 
tant tool  to  help  you  understand  your  writing 
and  your  writing  will  be  better  because  of  it. 
Matt,  after  more  discussion,  concludes s  Now  that 
I  understand  how  to  use  it,  I  may  become  one 
of  those  people  who  needs  it. 
We  shall  see  where  all  this  leads. 
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80MB  COMMENTS  OK  MODELS  FOR  WRITING 

After  reading  a  modal  of  an  intarior  monologua 
takan  from  Moffatt,  kid*  write  intarior  monologues.  Brian 
asks,  "Ara  wa  going  to  raad?   Can  I  go  first?"   Kids  do 
wall.    Christy  T.  about  driving  into  a  pool.    Tara  about 
inviting  paopla  to  a  party.    Whan  Bill  P.  says  his  is 
stupid,  Seth  responds,  "No  ona  will  shoot  you  down,"  and 
Brian,  "Ha' 11  laugh  with  you,  not  at  you."    From  parachuting 
to  akiing  to  being  at  the  doctor,  they  ara  great.    Kids  like 
them,  say  they  sound  "real— like  you  are  right  there." 
Diane  reads  hers  and  explains,  "Mine  is  real.    I  pictured 
a  particular  moment  in  ninth  grade.    The  boy  was  Stan 
Medbury.    I  thought  I  couldn't  talk  to  him." 

xlds  do  sensory  observations.    First  one  is  aboui. 
something  they  do  every  day,  based j on  an  exampln  by  Moffatt. 
Some  write  the  assignment  from  memory— not  as  it  is  occur- 
ring.   Brian's  is  detailed.    We  think  he  did  it  Step-by- 
step.    He  tells  us  no— we  laugh.    When  Greg  reads  his  ob- 
servations of  mian  office,  Brian  says  (to  me),  "It  sounds 
like  you,"  picking  up  the  pure  description  of  the  f.n.'s. 
Diane  talks  of  focus— of  seeing  close  up  and  far  away. 

Free  verse  is  next.    We  read  poems  that  don't  rhyme. 
Brian  thinks  "it's  classier  when  it  rhymes."    Kathy  says 
you're  not  as  limited  when  you're  not  rhyming.    Diane  DeL. 
comments  that  this  poetry  sounds  like  freewritingt  "It's 
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not  full  sentences— just  little  bits."    Tom  says,  "The 
more  I  read  it  over,  the  more  I  get  out  of  it."  The 
assignment:     "Think  of  people,  moments,  moods — be  humorous 
if  you  want.    For  a  source  of  material,  look  at  your  auto- 
matic writing.    You  may  find  ideas  to  take  off  on.    Some  of 
it  may  be  free  verse  already.    Try  one.  If  it  goes  well,  do 
another.    Play  around  with  words.    Have  a  good  time." 

The  next  day  we  share  poems.    I  write  one  at  SG 
meeting.    Some  kids  are  pleased  with  the  results.  Scott 
knew  immediately  what  he  wanted  to  write.    Others  found  it 
harder.    April  comments,  "When  I  thought  of  it  as  writing 
it  was  easy,  as  a  poem,  it  was  hard."    John  P.  relates, 
"My  father  wanted  to  read  it.    He  said  it  doesn't  rhyme." 
We  all  smile.    Matt  adds,  "Mr.  B's  poems  rhyme,"  and  Diane 
explains:  "He  forces  rhymes  for  amusement — but  his  serious 
poems  rarely  rhyme."  Margaret  reads  a  serious  poem,  and  the 
kids  are  impressed.    Diane  acknowledges  impact  kids  have 
on  her  writing.    To  Seth,  "Last  week  I  didn't  write  the 
piece  I  had  planneu  because  you  had  already  predicted  it." 
We  go  around  and  read,  clapping  whenever  someone  is 
finished. 

GUIDELINES  AND  BUILDING  TRUST 

On  February  4,  Diane  did  the  Guidelines  for  Composing 
with  the  kids.    We  thought  they'd  had  enough  experience 
with  form  and  that  it  was  time  to  help  them  discover  some- 
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thing  real*  something  of  importance  to  them,  to  write 
about.    He  hoped  they  would  discover  a  theme  that  counted 
for  them,  that  would  lead  to  impelled  writing  in  their 
individual  magazines.    We  wondered  whether  this  would  work 
much  the  same  way  it  does  for  adults  in  the  sumner,  but 
we  really  had  no  idea. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  kids  respond  to  the 
process: 

Mike  A.:  I  could  think  about  what's  on  my  mind. 

It  was  good  to  think  on  paper. 
Chris  H.:  It's  better  than  freewriting.  With 

freewriting,  I  feel  I  have  to  write,  so 

sometimes  I  make  it  up — I  pretend.    This  was 

good— I  could  think. 
Regina:  It  brought  things  out  you  would  never 

think  about  to  write— little  things  that  mean 

something. 

Ohrissy:  I  lout  you  after  the  first  question. 
My  thoughts  focused  on  one  thing  and  I  did 
that.    It  felt  good. 
Then,  when  Diane  asks  if  students  can  take  their  notes  and 
turn  them  into  a  piece  to  be  shared,  many  kids  say,  "No, 
it's  too  personal." 

Diane,  surprised,  assures  them  that  they  will  not 
have  to  share,  but  that  a  piece  based  on  guidelines  is 
expected.    This  leads  us  into  the  trust  discussions. 
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Friday  is  a  discussion  developed  and  extended  the 
following  week.    Monday  was  filled  with  CLM  testing  to 
book talks,  so  to  connecte  Friday  with  Tuesday  Diane  asks 
kids  to  write  an  "interior  dialogue  about  sharing."  She 
reminds  them  about  last  week  and  how  they  didn't  want  to 
share  their  writing  from  the  guidelines.    Today,  she  says, 
"We  going  to  pick  up  from  where  we  left  off  by  doing  some 
writing."    She  asks  kids  to  notice  the  little  voices  in 
their  heads.    She  tells  them  that  they  can  have  a  conver- 
sation with  this  voice  on  paper.    It  starts  by  asking  the 
voice  a  question  and  then  writing  whatever  answer  comes  in 
response.    Like  fieewriting,  it's  done  without  stopping. 
The  goal  is  just  to  keep  going,  having  a  conversation, 
moving  from  Voice  1  to  Voice  2.    She  then  reads  one  she 
has  written  as  a  model.    She  says,  "Get  the  two  voices 
going.    Write  about  whether  there  is  something  too  personal 
for  you  to  share."    I  explain  too  about  how  to  have  a  con- 
versation with  yourself  on  paper  and  a.dd,  "Ask  yourself 
questions  about  sharing.    Why?    Why  not?    What  would  I 
need  in  order  to  share?" 

The  kids  start  in  and  then  read  them  aloud  in  pairs. 
Greg:  [a]  What  would  it  take  for  me  to  share? 

[Extended 

lb]  A  miracle.  samples  of 

the  writing 

Diane  DeL.:  lal  What  would  it  take  to  share?       are  included 

at  the  end.] 

[b]  Someone  I  trust. 
After  kids  finish  reading,  I  ask,  "What  would  it  take  to 
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have  trust?"    Kids  respond:    people  who  won't  talk  after 
class,  who  won't  laugh.    Sondra:  People  who  take  it  seri- 
ously, respect  the  writing,  and  keep  it  confidential? 
The  kids:  Yes. 

Diane:  How  many  want  that? 

Kids  nod,  raise  their  hands. 

Kathy  comments:  We  all  feel  the  same  things. 
Diane:  We  have  a  chance  to  do  something  about 

this  if  we  want  to. 
Cn  Wednesay,  the  discussions  grow:    on  respect,  risk- 
taking.    Seth  says  you  have  to  know  people  a  while  before 
you  can  trust  them.    Greg  says  you  can  respect  people,  but 
not  want  to  share  your  writing  with  them.    Nancy  says  that 
some  people  have  proven  you  can't  trust  them.    Other  kids 
are  more  eager.    Chrissy  says  she'd  like  to  be  able  to 
trust  and  take  a  risk,  but  doesn't  know  if  she  can.  Tim 
responds  that  it  would  be  easy  if  everyone  would  do  it. 
Diane  comments,  "I  want  a  writing  environment  that  works 
for  all  of  us.    I  want  writing  groups  to  be  safe  places — 
where  you  can  bring  what  you  want." 

Diane  also  speaks  strongly  about  writing:    "I  under- 
stand the  importance  of  writing  things  that  are  never 
shared.    That's  the  purpose  of  the  idea  log.    Now,  we're 
talking  about  the  writing  you  will  be  doing  for  your 
magazine.    What  do  you  want  in  it?    Stuff  that  is  impor- 
tant to  you?  .  .  .  What  most  of  you've  been  willing  to 
share  in  meeting  groups  so  far  is  crap.    I  don't  mean  to 
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put  down  what  you've  written.    But  if  I  say  writing  is 
due,  you  go  home  and  make  it  up.    The  other  day,  you 
wrote  something  real.    I  want  yoi  to  write  real  stuff." 

I  too  comment  on  the  issue:  "We  have  an  opportunity 
til  June  to  make  writing  groups  count.    The  question  is 
•what's  missing?1  trust?    What  kind?    I  mention  that  this 
happens  in  the  summer  with  adults — everyone  faces  the 
question  of  how  honest  or  revealing  to  be — we  want  to 
treat  the  kids  like  adults,  too.    This  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity. " 

Diane  then  adds  the  next  step  in  this  process:  "In 
process  journals  write  about  what  you  would  need  in 
order  to  share  your  writing  with  someone  else  or  with  a 
writing  group." 

On  Thursday,  kids  read  their  answers:    someone  who 
won't  laugh,  make  fun;  someone's  who's  honest;  someone  who 
won't  take  the  piece  out  of  the  group;  they  should  be  willing 
to  share  with  me  too;  someone  who  takes  it  seriously;  some- 
one who  will  listen,  not  criticize;  friends  who  will 
understand;  people  who  are  serious,  who  won't  talk  at 
lunch time;  these  are  repeated  as  we  go  around  the  room. 
Jeff  then  adds:  With  people  I  trust,  I  could 

write  anything. 
Chrissy:  If  I  knew  the  group  would  stay  the 
same,  I  could  build  up  the  trust. 
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Diane  responds:  That's  true.    If  you  would 

risk  one  week,  the  group  would  move.  The 

first  time  is  the  hardest. 
April:  If  I  could  be  in  a  trusting  group, 

I  could  also  start  writing  more  personal 

things. 

Chris:  I'd  want  that — to  keep  the  group 
together. 

Diane:  You're  saying  heie's  what  I  want.  How 
can  I  make  it  happen?    I've  always  wanted 
writing  groups  in  class  to  be  the  same  as 
they  are  for  me  in  the  summer.  Teachers 
wonder  if  kids  can  experience  the  same  level 
of  trust  adults  can. 
Now  one  more  writing  step:    In  process  journals,  answer 
the  question— Can  I  be  counted  on  to  give  to  others  what 
I  want  for  myself? 

After  kids  have  written,  Diane  closes  the  class: 
"Everyone  of  us  has  just  given  our  word  that  we  can  be 
trusted  by  others.    It's  important  to  set  aside  past 
judgments.    Allow  room  for  the  fact  that  someone  may  have 
changed.    There  is  the  opportunity  now  to  create  a  new 
level  of  writing  group  sharing.    You  will  be  able  to 
carry  your  experience  of  this  with  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  life — no  one  can  take  that  away  from  you."  On  this 
note,  and  after  a  film  on  Friday,  kids  leave  for  February 
vacation. 
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ENGLISH  8  OUR  THOUGHTS  ON  TRUSTING  OTHERS  ENOUGH  TO  SHARE  OUR  WRITING 

*P«bruaty  24,  1982  ;  T 

All  of  a  sudden  the  thought  came  to  my  head  that  all  it  takes  for  me  to  be 
trusted  is  to  trust  others.    Is  it  really  that  simple?    Is  that  all  you  are 
saying?   All  I  have  to  do  is  risk.    Yes,  I  can  do  that. 

I  need  respect  for  my  piece.  Don't  we  all  want  the  same  trust?    Then  let's  do  it  I 

Someone  that  will 

listen  and  When  I  wrote  about  trust  I  wan  so  involved  in  listening  to 

not  laugh.  last  night,  I  thought  I  people  in  class  that  I  forgot  I  was 

could  only  trust  .  there.    Everyone  seemed  to  serious  and 

Now  I  think  I  could  trust  mature.    1  changed  my  opinions  of 

my  writing  group.    We  just  some  classmates  for  the  better, 

have  to  be  willing  to  risk. 

I  'would  feel  good  if  someone  respected  me  and  trusted  me  enough':  to  share  I  will 

definitely  respect  other  people's  writing  If  someone  tells  me  something  very 

private,  I  can't  tell  anybody  else  about  it  because  it  makes  me  feel  guilty  I  can 

trust  my  group  if  I  share  it  I  would  not  laugh  unless  I'm  supposed  to  la  ugh....  I  need 

honest,  trust,  and  someone  that  will  listen  and  not  laugh  I  think  I  am  honest  and 

I  know  I  can  respect  other  people's  writing  no  matter  what  it  is....  I  don't  think  anyone 
should  be  laughed   at  when  they  read  their  piece  because  I  know  how  much  it  hurts  when 
my  piece  is  rejected. 

Trust  I  need  trust.       _       .  .         .    .  . 

I  need  experience  to  trust  the  person. 

I  need  someone  honest  with  me. 

I  can  give  to  other  people  what  I  would  like  them 
Yet,  I'm  not  blabbing  about  to  give  back  to  me  because  I  know  how  they  feel, 

someone  else's  piece. 

I  can  be  trusted. 
It's  only  fair  for  me  to  give  „  _ _         _  _ 

to  others  the  same  trust  that  Ycs'  Sure*    1  wouldn  *  Mk  for 

them. 


I  need  from  them. 


I  know  I  could  respect  their  piece  I  would  never  tell  someone's  piece  and  I 

and  take  it  seriously  because  these  would  be  serious, 

are  the  things  I  want  them  to  do  to  me. 

I  can  give  trust  to  people  when  I  am  trusted. 

P 

1  would  share  if  everyone  was  going  to  share 
because  then  I  would  be  the  only  one  that  was 
taking  a  risk. 

Yes,  I  could  do  this  because  I  would  definitely  demand  these  for  my  own  story.    I  know 
I  wouldn't  go  telling  others  because  then  I  would  not  be  trusted  again. 

I'm  definitely  sure  I  can  treat  the  other  people  in  my  group  the  same  way  I  would  like 
them  to  treat  me.  If  I  couldn't,  then  why  should  they  have  to  treat  me  good?  I  think 
everyone  wants  this  trust. 

Yes,  I  can  be  trusted.    I  cant  take  a  piece  seriously  and  not  take  it  out  of  the 
writing  group. 

If  they  depend  on  me  to  be 
I  need  to  know  they  won't  tell  Yen,  I  can.  trusted  I  can,    I  would  keep 

anyone  else.  If  they  will  it  in  the  group  and  give 

for  me,  I  them  what  they  expect  of  me. 

definitely  will. 
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fuck  it  up.    How  often  as  a  teacher  have  I  felt  that  the 
next  work  I  said  or  decision  I  made  for  the  class  was 
very  critical.    These  are  the  issues  and  shared  experi- 
ences that  are  irrevocably  woven  into  the  ;lass  fabric. 
They're  there  always  to  be  part  of  us  and  the  special 
quality  of  our  'groupness.'    I  have  been  very  excited 
by  both  of  these  opportunities.    I  think  kids  sense  their 
importance  jusv  as  much  as  I.    They  become  the  BC/AD  of 
our  class  year  as  in  "Before  I  saw  all  the  ways  to  write 
process  entires  ...  N  or  "ever  since  we  talked  about 
sharing  and  trusting  ..."    When  I  hear  kids  say  things 
like  this  .  .  .  I  beam.    ...  I  have  always  had  one  or  two 
things  like  this  every  year.    It's  been  a  while,  though, 
since  the  "critical  moments"  have  been  so  closely  con- 
nected to  "THE  CURRICULUM." 

GUIDELINES,  WRITING,  AND  WRITING  GROUPS 

i 

On  February  24,  we  do  Guidelines  for  Composition  for 
a  second  time.    Diane  introduces  this  by  saying,  "Guide- 
lines are  always  personal,  not  shared.    Don't  write  in  your 
process  journal.    Use  your  idea  log.    What  we  do  now  is 
between  you  and  yourself.    It  amounts  to  notes,  phrases, 
incomplete  sentences.    It  doesn't  result  in  a  finished 
piece  of  writing.    After  you  do  this,  you  decide  how  to 
shape  it."    Then,  Diane  talks  about  the  connections  between 
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the  mind  and  the  body  and  explains  why  she  will  direct 
kids  during  the  Guidelines  to  go  back  and  check  how  they 
are  feeling— bodily.    I  emphasize  that  they  are  creating 
notes  now  which  may  lead  to  discoveries. 

After  people  have  finished  writing,  we  have  a  few 
minutes  for  response. 

Brian:  It  didn't  help  me.    Maybe  it's  the 

subject  I  picked. 
Kristen:  It  worked  for  me.    I  cleared  out  my 

mind.    I  found  out  some  things  I  didn't  know. 
Bill:  I  wrote  about  the  Some  thing  as  last  time. 
Chrissy:  I  have  a  piece  that's  very  different 

from  last  time. 
Matt  0.:  I  have  a  piece  that's  personal,  but  I 

think  I  can  share  it. 
April:  I  definitely  have  a  piece.    This  helped 
me.    I  focused  on  one  thing  and  then  lots  of 
ideas  came — I  didn't  plan  it— it  just  started 
coming. 

FROM  GUIDELINES  TO  PIECES 

Diane  and  I  notice  a  recurring  problem.    She  writes 
about  it  in  her  journal:    "It's  obvious  that  many  kids 
don't  know  what  the  options  are.    Those  who  wrote  based 
upon  guidelines  didn't  'disguise'  much,  if  anything  at 
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all.    Also,  they  didn't  really  write  'pieces' — basically 
they  just  wrote  it,  raw,  unformed,  unshaped  to  achieve  a 
particular  purpose.    It  seems  that  what  must  be  done  is  to 
work  on  how  to  take  the  notes  of  the  Guidelines  and  put 
them  into  a  ' public •  piece.    This  will  involve  discussing 
all  kinds  of  modes  and  point  of  view  stuff.  ...   Of  course, 
then,  there  are  the  kids  who  never  used  their  Guidelines 
for  this  piece  anyway." 

Diane  brings  this  up  in  class:    "Let's  talk  about 
what  you  do  after  Guidelines.    Lots  of  you  wrote  how  well 
it  went,  how  into  it  you  got,  how  good  you  felt.  Then 
you  went  home  and  looked  someplace  else  for  the  subject  of 
a  piece.    Sondra  and  I  discussed  this.    We  think  one  of 
the  problems  is  that  you  aren't  aware  cf  all  the  options — 
or  what  you  can  do  with  your  Guidelines.    Some  of  you 
think,  'I  can't  write  about  this  because  it's  dull  or 
ordinary,  or  it's  too  personal.'    But  let's  look  at  the 
options.    What  forms  can  possibly  used  in  writing?" 
On  the  board  goes: 

poems — haiku,  free  verse,  tanka,  sonnet 

"A  poem  like  Mr.  B's  'Tong  Lament' — lyric 

Stories — true/fiction 

1st  person 

3rd  person 
dialogues/plays/monologues/essays 

personal  /  persuasive 
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diaries /letters /memoirs / 
reports/songs/comic  strips/ 
cartoons/biographical  entry/ 
Diane  then  asks  what  the  options  would  be  for  the  idea 
that  interests  Matt  S.,  "sailing,"  since  his  first  piece 
of  writing  was  a  poem.    Kids  volunteer:  a  memoir  on  his 
feelings  about  sailing;  a  journal  entry  on  a  race  he  was 
in;  a  story  about  it  from  his  mother's  point  of  view;  a 
dialogue  between  Matt  and  some  sailor*;  a  dialogue  between 
Matt  and  his  sailboat. 

Then  the  assignment:    "Write  a  piece  based  on 
Guidelines  if  you  haven't  done  that  already,  or,  take 
the  piece  you  write  from  Guidelines  and  write  it  in  a 
different  mode  or  from  a  different  point  of  view." 

At  this  point,  Diane  and  I  meet  with  students  to  help 
those  who  are  uncertain.    Karen  tells  me  that  she  had  a 
whole  series  of  questions  come  to  her  during  the  Guide- 
lines and  that  now  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
I  ask,  "What  about  a  poem  just  of  questions,  or  could  they 
become  a  dialogue,  say,  between  two  girls,  or  are  they 
the  kind  of  questions  someone  might  write  in  a  diary?" 
Kith  the  last  suggestion,  her  face  lit  up:    "Great.  I 
know  exactly  what  to  do.    Thanks."    She  ran  off  to  write. 

Diane  and  I  both  marvel  at  the  powers  of  this 
process.    Is  it  writing,  the  Guidelines,  or  what?  She 
thinks  out  loud  about  this  in  her  journal:  "Guidelines 
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seem  to  work  for  the  kids  no  matter  what.    I  really  amazes 
me.    I  need/want  to  find  out  from  the  kids  more  about  why 
the  guidelines  work  and  what  happens,  etc.    I  fully  ex- 
pected a  rebellion  the  first  time  we  did  it.    I  didn't 
think  they'd  take  it  seriously  at  all?  thought  they'd  be 
furious,  joking,  not  serious,  etc.    That's  why  I  dreaded 
doing  it  so  much.    I  was  scared  the  kids  would  think  I  was 
nuts  or  lose  their  confidence  in  my  ability  to  plan  good 
classes.    I  think  it  amazes  me  almost  equally  that  the 
second  time  with  the  guidelines  is  viewed  positively 
before  we  get  under  way.    No  one  in  either  class  moaned, 
groaned,  said  'Oh  no,  not  again,'  etc.    So  what  is  it 
about  this  that  works  so  well?    ...    I  guess  before  I'm 
so  astounded  I  should  wait  to  read  their  pieces.    For  all 
we  know,  they  have  written,  '  .  .  .  and  then  I  woke 'up' 
pieces,  or  'Martians  invade  from  outer  space  and  kidnap 
my  two  best  friends,'  etc." 

FROM  GUIDELINES  TO  WRITING  GROUPS 

As  kids  return  to  class  with  first  or  second  drafts, 
they  discuss  the  process  of  writing  and  the  process  of 
sharing. 

Regina:  I  took  my  first  sentence  from  guide- 
lines, but  it  turned  out  to  have  a  different 
meaning  for  me. 
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l  Apr.ll:  Mine  was  exactly  the  earns,  but  it  developed 

.j**  •*» 

more  as  I  wrote.    I  wrote  a  dialogue. 

•j' . 

Tim:  I  did  an  interior  monologue. 
(  Jim:  I  did  a  poem. 

Mike  A.:  I  didn't  waste  a  Jot  of  time  thinking 
last  night  about  what  to  write.    I  had  an 
(  v  idea  during  the  guidelines. 

Patti.  I  took  notes  during  class,  then  I  put 
them  together,  changed  them,  added  different 
(  words . 

Chrissy:  I  took  my  piece  right  from  my  notes. 
Diane:  What  form? 
(  Chrissy:  An  essay  or  a  poem. 

Diane:  There's  a  big  difference. 
Chrissy:  Well,  I  wanted  a  poem,  but  it  came  out 
an  essay. 

When  Diane  asks  kids  to  compare  this  time  with  the  last 
one,  some  respond  like  Patti: 
i  Patti:  This  time  it  was  harder  for  me  because 

it  was  more  personal.    I  had  to  stop  end  say 
"Can  I  trust  people?" 
Diane;  But  you  went  ahead  and  wrote? 
Patti:  Yes. 

Diane  uses  this  for  her  next  point:  "I'm  glad  you  men- 
tioned that.  I  want  to  talk  about  writing  groups.  It 
doesn't  work  out  neatly  to  put  you  just  with  people  you 
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request.  I'd  like  to  treat  you  the  way  we  treat  adults 
in  the  summer.  Look  at  your  interests,  compatibilities 
and  assume  you  will  establish  trust  because  you  want  to 
and  can. 

Greg  responds:  It  wouldn't  work.    I  would 

want  to  recommend  who  I  wanted. 
Kristen  feel  differently:  If  you  say  that,  you'll 

never  build  trust  with  anyone  new. 
Diane:  I  know  some  great  combinations.  They 
would  work  if  you'd  give  them  a  try.  I'd 
love  you  to  let  me  do  that  and  you  give  your 
pledge  that  it  will  work. 
Diane  passes  out  pieces  of  paper:  "Write  whether  you 
would  let  me  put  you  with  anyone  or  if  you  have  special 
requests." 

The  next  day,  kids  are  excited.    Diane  records  in 
her  journal  or.  February  26th:    "Writing  group  hub-bub 
all  day — much  more  importance  attached  to  them  today 
starting  with  some  kids  asking  first  thing  this  a.m.  to 
know  who  was  in  their  group — ending  just  now  (a  few 
minutes  ago)  with  Matt,  Margaret,  Diane  and  Chrissy 
coming  back  late  from  their  group  meeting  all  beaming.  .  .  . 
Dennis  commented  that  kids  were  talking  about  groups  in 
maui — how  much  they  could  trust,  etc.    No  one  reported 
anything  negative  to  me.    I  am  high  from  the  feeling  of 
investment,  commitment,  importance  they  seem  to  have  for 
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their  groups.    Not  all  kids  of  course,  but  a  lot.  Ninth 
person  on  a  Friday  afternoon III    It  might  just  as  easily 
have  been  Tuesday  morning  for  all  the  difference  that 
seemed  to  make. 
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THEMES 

COLLABORATION 

We  work  our  way  through  it— we  create  it.  Tit's 
ong    ng  and  as  difficult  as  it  is  wonderful.    It's  intru- 
sive and  revealing.    It  produces  strains  and  insights. 

Diane  (on  the  strain  in  January) :    "I  feel  too  ex- 
posed—under a  microscope.    What  if  you  were  an  observer 
I  never  interacted  with  outside  of  class?    What  if  you 
were  someone  I  didn't  respect?    When  I  volunteered  last 
spring,  I  didn't  anticipate  dealing  with  this  kind  of  thing. 
Maybe  I  just  want  you. to  sit  in  class  and  tell  me  every- 
thing is  wonderful.    Does  ethnography  always  lead  to  this 
type  of  personal  examination  of  self  and  relationships?" 

My  response  (2/3) :    "I  think  this  is  precisely  the 
nature  of  ethnography  when  it's  at  its  deepest.    Our  friend- 
ship 4  living  situation,  fB^^HsMstiissVBlw  makef  this  more 
like  a  true  anthropological  study  than  an  educational 
xesJttAm  project.  ...    I  value  it.    I  can't  imagine  want- 
ing to  do  it  any  other  way — by  not  risking,  not  asking 
the  scarey  crucial  questions." 

Diane  (1/7):    "I  see  that  I  control  what  I've  written 
here.    I'm  now  aware  of  other  issues  that  go  right  to  the. 
core.    What  am  I  really  doing?    How  does  one  class  relate 
to  the  next?    [Later  on]     .  .  .  How  do  we  get  kids  to  view 
themselves  as  writers*?    We  talk  of  the  power  of  writing. 
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Do  kids  experience  that?    What  about  a  power  that  comes 


Sondra  (2/3) :    "You  asked  about  our  implicit  assump- 
tions—what we're  after.    I  think  it  has  little  to  do  with 

* 

getting  kids  to  expose  themselves  or  to  emote  on  paper.  It 
does  have  to  do  with  the  power  of  language  and  thought,  with 
shaping  experience  in  a  satisfying  way  and  into  a  satisfying 
form — and  we  can't  do  that  if  we  don't  pay  attention  to  our 
experience. " 

Diane's  journal,  my  responses,  and  our  lengthy  talks 
lead  us  to  identify  a  number  of  issues — most  importantly — 
whether  eighth  graders  can  experience  tne  power  of  writing. 
We  ask,  "Can't  we  do  better  than  what  we've  done  so  far?" 
And  we  plan — partner  our  way  through — a  series  of  events. 

Diane  writes:    "You  were  a  very  important  part  of 
the  week  and  what  went  into  and  came  out  of  class.  We 
planned  and  carried  it  out  together.  ...    I  felt  that  this 
was  very  important  and  that  I  was  too  close  to  it  to  see 
the  whole  thing.    I  depended  upon  you  to  help  me  plan  the 
next  step  and  i.i  class  to  mention  vital  points  at  appro- 
priate times.    I  truly  feel  that  we  'partnered'  our  way 
through  the  week  (as  we  continue  to  do  now) . " 

I  respond:    "I  also  love  our  partnering,  the  way  we 
moved  into  it,  planning,  testing  out  ideas  with  each 
other.  ...    I  think  our  instincts  are  often  the  same  in 
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the  class.  ...    I  see  now  that  I  have  not  been  willing  to 
be  just  a  notetaker." 

We  also  feel  the  "strains  around  the  edges  of  our 
partnership. " 

After  an  SG  meeting  in  March  during  which  Diane  was 
visibly  annoyed,  I  write:    "I  don't  like  when  Diane  resists 
what  I'm  doing,    it's  as  if  she  feels  me  imposing  something 
— as  if  I'm  asking  her  to  put  something  other  than  teaching 
first,  and  as  soon  as  she  senses  that,  she  gets  her  back  up." 

She  says  that  after  so  much  partnering,  she  "resents" 
when  she  feels  me  pulling  away  and  telling  her  what  to  do. 
[excerpt  from  journal?— is  there  one?] 

This  gets  me  to  think  and  express  my  purpose  once 
again  to  her  in  her  journal  (3/30) :    "I  want  to  convey  the 
deepest  and  best  stuff — to  show  what's  possible  when 
teaching  really  occurs — and  to  do  that  I  need  to  have  a 
sense  of  the  whole — of  where  we're  going,  of  what's  possible 
and  this  requires  distancing  myself  and  sometimes  asking 
all,  of  us  to  do  that  too. 

Collaboration  means  that  we  continue  to  examine 
ourselves  and  our  relationship.    Out  of  this  examination 
comes  insight.    It  allows  us  to  ask  probing  questions  from 
which  we  design  solutions.    As  she  (primarily)  tries 
them  cut  in  class,  I  participate  and  observe.    We  talk 
about  what  happens.    She  returns  to  the  kids  and  her 
journal;  I  to  the  SG  and  my  field  notes.    At  times,  it's 
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hard.    We  feel  the  tug  of  different  demands.    We  are  not 
the  same.    In  collaborating,  we  serve  as  sounding  boards 
for  one  another.    My  presence  enables  her  to  try  what  she 
might  not  otherwise  have  done.    Her  questions  and  concerns 
get  me  to  say  what  I  might  not  otherwise  have  said.  As 
each  of  us  responds,  we  create  the  next  step  to  be  taken. 

i 

THE  TEACHER  AS  TRUTH-TELLER 

What  jumps  out  at  me  is  Diane's  basic  honesty.'  When 
issues  arise,  she  listens  to  kids  and  she  lets  them  know 
what  she's  thinking  and  feeling*.    There's  a  give  and  take, 
but  she  also  doesn't  mince  words.    The  kids  know  she  oxpects 
1  honesty  and  that  they  can  expect  it  from  her  too. 

From  her  reading  to  them  from  her  journal  to  the 
process  jouvnal  discussions,  to  the  ease  with  which  kids 
talk  with  her  at  lunch  about  classroom,  as  well  as  other 
issues,  the  general  tenor  of  discussion,  whether  humorous 
or  serious,  is  one  of  candor. 

There  are  moments  too  when  she's  not  only  direct 
with  them  about  their  performance  ("what  you've  been 
willing  to  bring  to  writing  groups  is  crap"),  but  also 
about  how  she's  feeling:    "Look,  there ' s  something  I 
have  to  say.    Maybe  I  have  a  loudness  hangup,  but  I  like 
class  time  to  be  used  productively.    It  scares  me  a  bit. 
It  looks  like  you're  out  just  to  have  a  good  time — it 
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doesn't  seem  to  matter  if  what  you're  doing  is  related  to 
your  writing.    Mayti  I'm  being  too  uptight— I  have  to 
feel  there's  a  nice  Atmosphere  in  here"  (3/16). 
Or,  "If  I  was  short  with  you  today,  it's  because  I'm 
frustrated  with  this  tingling  in  my  hand." 

She  even  notices  this  in  her  journal:    "Today,  when 
I  sat  down  with  5f6  kids  in  a  circle,  I  realized  that  the 
vibes  from  me  were  bad  and  said,  'I'm  not  making  it  poss- 
ible for  you  to  ask  questions  of  me  or  to  share  your 
thoughts  about  a  theme.  I'm  angry,  annoyed,  etc'    I  men- 
tioned my  resentment  at  not  being  able  to  work  and  do 
thing  I  wanted  to  do  and  also  my  annoyance  that  Scott  was 
absent,  Regina  was  absent,  Seth  didn't'  have  a  piece,  etc. 
Being  truthful  got  me  off  the  anger  for  that  period,  and 
we  talked  comfortably  about  possible  themes." 

What  does  this  allow  for?  For  kids  to  be  honest — to 
say  what's  on  their  minds.  For  kids  to  ask  questions  and 
to  know  they'll  be  answered. 

In  the  process  journal  discussions,  kids  could  admit 
that  earlier  in  the  year  they  had  "lied,"  had  made  up 
entires,  faked  it  in  order  to  get  a  grade.    Others  now 
are  not  afraid  to  say  that  process  journals  don't  serve 
any  purpose  for  them. 

It's  possible  to  notice,  too,  in  the  classroom  dis- 
cussions, that  kids  are  not  generally  argued  with.  Their 
points  of  view,  at  least  on  the  experiences  of  writing,  are 
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valid.    How  they  go  about  writing  and  their  perceptions 
of  writing  are  seen  as  contributions.    All  kids  are  encour- 
aged to  share.    What  they  say  in  class  discussions  is  not 
judged. 

One  other  point  about  honesty:    It's  not  license 
for  brow-beating,  punishing  or  putting  kids  down.  Diane's 
honesty  is  based  on  "taking  a  sense  of  the  kid"  into 
account  and  speaking  from  hex  experience  of  that — her 
comments  are  not  intended  to  hurt  but  to  support. 

KIDS  (WRITERS)  HAVE  CHOICES  TO  MAKE 

With  process  journals,  writing  groups,  what  to  write, 
themes,  points  of  view,  multimedia  shows,  kids  have 
choices.    Diane  creates  a  structure — a  context,  really — 
in  which  kids  can  act  responsibly.    To  what  degree  they  do 
so  is  a  function  of  their  willingness  and  her  guidance. 
Most  kids  thrive.    Some  require  some  watching. 

For  her,  this  is  not  an  excuse  for  slacking  off. 
Rather,  it's  like  setting  a  stage  and  letting  a  play 
unfold  - 

Secondly,  the  choices— what  to  write,  whether  to 
let  process  journals  and  writing  groups  be  meaningful — 
are  issues  of  investment,  not  competence.  Diane's 
preference  is  clear,  and  it's  always  in  the  direction  of 
what  would  enable  kids  to  grow.    When  that  happens,  the 
joy  of  teaching  is  almost  tangible. 
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EVERYONE  WANTS  TO  BE  TRUSTED 

We  discovered  this,  too,  when  everyone  was  willing 
to  be  honest.    Kids  don't  want  to  share  their  writing 
(real  writing— that  means  something  to  them)  because  of 
past  experiences.    The  fear  is  "someone  will  laugh  at  me," 
or  "someone  will  talk  about  me  behind  my  back,"  "I  won't 
be  taken  seriously."    For  kids,  probably  for  most  of  us, 
it's  easier  to  play  it  safe.    "I'll  write  about  something 
that  doesn't  matter  to  me.    Then  no  one  can  get  me  or,  if 
they  do,  it  won't  really  matter." 

In  Diane's  series  of  assignments,  though,  we  find 
out  something  else:    Kids  say,  "If  I  could  trust  people, 
I  could  write  anything."    Whether  or  not  kids  produce 
"real"  writing,  then,    rests    on  how  they  think  others 
will  respond  to  it.    They  question  then  becomes,  "How  do 
we  create  a  classroom  in  which  kids  trust  one  another?" 
It  wasn't  hard.    All  kids  had  to  do  was  ask  themselves 
if  they  could  start  fresh — forget  what  they  did  last 
week  or  last  year  and  begin  now  by  being  trustworthy. 
There  wasn't  anyone  in  the  class  who  didn't  want  that 
and  the  one  person  with  qualms  about  a  partner  situation 
spoke  up.    Beneath  the  facade  of  "I  can't"  or  "You'll  be 
sorry,"  we  discovered  that  everyone  wants  to  be  trusted. 
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TREATING  KIDS  RESPONSIBLY 

Kids  at  13  and  14  understand.    When  treated 
responsibly,  they  respond.    This  may  be  the  most  startling 
finding  of  the  study.    He  were  never  sure  eighth  graders 
could  take  writing  seriously,  but  we  were  willing  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  they  could.    The  results  are  not  in  yet,  but 
this  is  what  Diane  has  recently  written: 

"Thursday  after  school,  Matt  D.  asked  me  something  he 
has  asked  me  before  about  the  guidelines.     'What  did  you 
expect?  You  must  have  known  that  it  would  lead  to  very 
personal  stuff.'    I  tell  him  what  I've  said  before,  that 
I  was  very  surprised  at  that  reaction  the  fir it  time  with 
the  guidelines.    I  didn't  really  know  what  to  expect,  but 
I  certainly  didn't  expect  that.    He  can't  seem  to  gra«p 
that  I  didn't  know  what  would  happen.    I  start  talking 
about  what  I  thought  I  knew  about  eight  graders  versus 
what  I  know  now.    Actually,  it's  not  things  I  know  but  a 
continuing  awareness  that  I  must  not  assume  I  know  what 
will  happen  or  what  they  will  think  or  do.    It's  a  sense 
of  limitlessuess,  boundlessness,  expansion,  an  "all 
things  are  possible"  kind  of  feeling.    Nothing  that 
happens  should  surprise  me.    I  should  be  open  to  their 
openness.    In  other  words,  I  know  nothing." 
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CREATING  A  CONTEXT  FOR  WRITING 

"Proceed  as  if  you  know  nothing."    This  is  not  a  flip 
remark.    It's  meant  to  suggest  that  the  limits  we  place  on 
kids  and  writing  are  our  own.    We  don't  know  how  far  kids 
can  go  or  how  powerful  writing  classrooms  can  be  until  we 
set  aside  our  presuppositions  and  assumptions. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  ideal:    Kids  who  find 
pleasure  and  self-disaXjpSJLa  in  writing,  for  whom  writing 
is  a  joy,  who  understand  its  connection  to  learning,  who 
see  their  teachers  as  writers  and  go  to  them  for  help,  and 
who  count  on  their  classmates  for  support,  who  are  fluent 
and  versatile  as  writers,  who  can  produce  pieces  of  writing 
in  many  different  forms,  who  are  responsible  for  making 
sure  their  writing  is  presentable  in  a  public  forum,  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  difference  in  form,  who  appreciate 
literature  as  writing  and  their  own  writing  as  a  form  of 
literature.  .  •  • 

There  may  be  other  ways  to  describe  the  picture  of 
an  ideal  student  of  writing.    My  focus  is  not  on  the  words 
but  on  what  we  might  need  to  act  as  if  we  took  this  ideal 
seriously.    We've  probably  all  known  one  or  two  exceptional 
students  who  functioned  the  way  I  describe.    We  may  mmm 
think  that  we  helped  them  along  or  that  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  particular  tMriv.    What  I'm  wondering  about 
is  whether  we  can  create  a  classroom  in  which  all  students 
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begin  to  function  like  our  exceptional  ones.    I  believe 
it's  possible.    I  think  I've  even  seen  it.    For  now,  here's 
what  I  think  is  needed  to  create  a  context  for  writing: 

(1)  Truthtelling — where  teachers  are  as  honest  as 
they  expect  students  to  be. 

(2)  Trust — where  people  can  expect  that  they  will  be 
respected,  listened  to,  and  not  judged. 

(3)  Responsibility  and  choice — where  people  are 
given  options  and  guided  on  ways  to  make  choices. 

(4)  To  believe  and  act  as  if  students  can  be 
trusted  to  do  what's  best,  when  they  don't,  to  let  them 
know  it,  then  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  begin  again. 
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SAMPLES  OF  INTER YOR  DIALOGUES 

John  P. i 

How  come  you  won't  share  it? 

Because  it's  stupid. 

That's  no  reason. 

Maybe  not,  but  it's  too  personal. 

Yeah,  but  .  .  . 

But  what? 

•.  < 

I  don't  know. 

That's  dumb. 

I'm  just  too  damn  shy. 

You  have  to  stop  somehow  from  being  shy. 

Yeah,  but  not  yet,  I  don't. . 

It's  now  or  never. 

It's  never,  because  the  real  reason  is  it's* 

too  personal. 
Oh,  now  I  see. 

Tara; 

I  don't  want  to  share  it.    Why  should  I? 

It  would  make  you  more  self-confident  and  people 
will  think  more  of  you. 

But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  anyone  in  this  school 
and  if  I  did  read  it  some  certain  people  would 
find  out  a  lot  more  than  I  want  them  to. 

They  probably  will  find  out  sooner  or  later. 

I'd  rather  later  than  sooner. 
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Karen; 

Why  don't  you  share  your  piece  with  the  class? 
Because  it's  too  personal. 

But  if  you  do,  it  might  catch  all  their  minds. 
But  can't  you  see*  this  is  my  writing  and  it's 
something  I  feel  I  don't  want  others  to  know? 

ChrisBy  C. ; 

Why  do  we  have  to  share? 

Because  maybe  she  wants  to  see  if  the  technique 
works . 

Can't  we  just  tell  her? 

What  does  it  matter  if  we  share  or  not? 

It's  too  personal. 

What  would  it  take  to  get  you  to  read  it? 
A  new  story.    I  don't  mind  sharing  some  of  my 
thoughts ,  but  others  are  just  for  me . 

Mike  S . ; 

Why  the  hell  should  I  let  everyone  read  what's 

inside  my  head? 
You're  right,  why  should  we  share  it;  it's  our 

personal  thoughts. 
People  would  think  we're  total  queers. 
Maybe  we  should  have  Written  something  sh arable 

so  we  won't  have  to  keep  making  these  stupid 

exci: ses. 
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Mike  S.  [cont'd] : 

What's  the  purpose  of  this?    Do  they  want  to  get 

inside  our  head? 
Now,  don't  start  getting  paranoid . 
It's  just  too  damn  personal. 
What  would  it  take  for  us  to  share  it? 
^  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  it  would  take  a  lot 

of  forceful  action  to  get  me  to  share. 
Me  too. 

{  Everyone  probably  thinks  I'm  a  queer  for  being 

so  protective. 
There  you  go  getting  paranoid  again. 

1  Margaret : 

ME:  Hell,  Myself.    How  are  you  today? 
MYSELF:  Hello,  I'm  fine,  and  you? 

ME:  I  fine,  well  not  exactly,  something's  on  my  mind. 
MYSELF:  Yes,  I  know.    I  gv.ess  I  lied  when  I  said  I 
was  fine. 

'  ME:  I  wonder  w*y  they  don't  share. 

MYSELF:  Who  they? 

ME:  Everyone  in  our  class.    We  shared,  why  can't 
they? 

MYSELF:  Well,  Me,  does  that  make  us  mad? 
ME:  I  don't  think  we've  decided  quite  yet. 
MYSELF:  That's  true. 
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Margaret  I cont'd] ; 

ME:  How  come  we  can  share  our  personal  feelings 

and  they  can't? 
MYSELF:  Who  says  we  share  all  of  ours? 
ME:  Why  we  never  thought  of  this.    We  can  share 

pleasant  writing  about  friends,  but  maybe  not 

about  other  things. 
MYSELF:  I  don't  think  we  took  into  consideration 

that  other  people  might  be  writing  and  might 

be  much  different. 
ME:  True,  we  only  shared  a  pleasant  piece  of 

writing,  what  we  haven't  shared  was  different. 
MYSELF:  Would  we  share  that? 
ME:  Should  we? 

MYSELF:  We  can't,  not  to  everyone. 
ME:  Why  not? 

MYSELF:  Well,  I  think  it  was  nice  of  us  to  read  about 
C.C.,  because  it  was  positive.    But  I  don't  know 
if  we  should  read  something  we  wrote  that  says 
not-so-nice  things  about  the  people  we  know. 

ME:  I  feel  we  should  only  share  things  that  aren't 
negative  about  people  that  the  class  knows. 

MYSELF:  That  sounds  good. 
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(  Thinking  Aloud  Memo  #1  October  27.  1981  Ross  Burkhardc.  8th  Grade 

What  have  I  learned  about  this  class,  this  teacher,  so  far? 


Ross  uses  everything  about  him  to  teach  —  school  Incidents,  anecdotes  about 
,  students,  my  presence  In  the  classroom,  his  own  Interests,  the  90  or  so  posters 

suspended  from  the  celling  and  covering  the  walls,  news  events,  a  lot  of  poetry. 
As  a  result,  all  of  the  objects  In  his  room  carry  some  special  significance  — 
from  the  Darth  Vader  poster  called  Into  use  on  Day  1,  "You  think  he's  bad?  You 
(  don' t  want  to  find  out  what  I  will  do  If  you  don' t  bring  a  writing  implement  to 

class,"  —  to  the  multi-colored  signs  on  the  writing  process  that  appear  and  are 
pointed  to  as  Ross  Introduces  a  new  concept.    Even  chairs  and  tables  are  used  to 
Indicate  particular  actlvltes  —  writing  and  reading  aloud  are  done  at  tables 
formed  Into  a  large  circle,  with  Ross  joining  the  group  as  a  member;  poems  are 
recited  Into  a  microphone  In  front  of  the  room  to  students  seated  In  three  long 
rows;  didactic  lessons  have  chairs  and  tables  turned  in  one  direction  facing  the 
blackboard;  writing  groups  meet  in  three's  and  four's  at  individual  tables.  On 
one  morning  when  I  arrived  early,  Ross,  busy  rearranging  tables  into  a  circle, 
explained  quickly,  "I  like  to  have  it  organized  before  they  come." 

Once  students  arrive,  they  may  spend  time  writing  (often  a  ten-minute  free 
writing  exercise),  sharing  their  writing  (pieces  they  are  working  on  for  homework 
and/or  their  process  entries) ,  talking  about  the  writing  process ,  listening  to 
Ross'  writing,  studying  and  reciting  poetry,  learning  how  to  respond  to  each  others' 
writing  or  learning  how  to  prepare  pieces  for  publication. 

Except  when  students  are  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  him  ("Write  me  a  letter 
about  your  writing  program  last  year  and  your  goals  for  yourself  this  year.")  or 
to  Dr.  Bell  ("Write  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell  about  the  changes  in  the  school  this 
year."),  Ross  does  not  assign  topics  for  writing.    Free  writing  is  used  as  a  way 
of  helping  students  discover  something  they  can  write  about,  but  generally  a  piece 
of  writing  is  assigned  and  students  develop  their  own  ways  of  handling  it.    To  help 
them  see  how  writers  discover  what  to  wr'te,  Ross  often  talks  about  his  own  writing, 
indicating  how  events  and  perceptions  in  his  life  become  the  source  of  his  poems 
and  stories;  for  example,  in  explaining  two  poems  he  had  written  he  mentions  the 
dead  cat  on  the  L.I.E.  and  the  stray  dog  in  the  morning  fog  —  "Woah,  I  gotta  write 
about  that,"  he  tells  the  class.    Ross  also  states  quite  emphatically,  "Want  to 
see  me  go  crazy?    Crumple  paper  and  throw  away  drafts.    Do  you  know  why?    In  that 
paper  may  be  the  seed  of  the  best  writing  you  are  going  to  do."    The  point  is  made 
over  and  over  again  —  everything  around  us  is  the  source  of  our  writing. 
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During  the  first  fev  weeks  of  school  Ross  establishes  routines.  Everyone 
will  write,  including  him  ("If  I  give  you  an  assignment 9  it's  Important  for  me 
to  do  it9  too")9  writing  will  be  shared  (by  Day  3  everyone  has  read  something  to 
the  class) 9  and  everyone's  writing  will  be  respected.    One  thing  Ross  will  not 
tolerate;    noise  when  someone  is  sharing  a  piece  of  writing  (If  I  have  a  value 9 
it's  silence."  -  Day  10;  "If  there's  ever  a  time  to  be  serious,  it's  when  someone 
is  reading  his  or  her  writing."  -  Day  12).    The  day  Ross  asks  a  student  to  leave 
the  class  because  he  is  making  noise  while  another  student  is  reading ,  Ross  tells 
the  class  "to  mark  this  moment  indelibly  in  your  memories  so  it  won't  happen 
again." 

By  the  seventh  week  of  school  Ross  prepares  his  students  to  work  in  writing 
groups.    Until  now,  they  have  practiced  active  listening  in  the  large  group  (with 
Ross  and  me  modeling  responses) 9  they  have  read  pieces  to  a  partner  and  they  have 
read  their  articles  for  the  DNL  in  groups  of  three.    Now9  to  prepare  them  for  in- 
dependent group  work,  Ross  has  devised  two  plans:    in  one  class  Diane 9  Ross  and  I 
train  a  group  of  students  in  a  "holistic  response"  to  writing  on  one  day  and  then 
become  a  model  writing  group  for  students  on  another  (Di  and  I  responding  to  a  poem 
Ross  has  written);  in  the  other  class 9  Di's  students  come  in  and  spend  two  class 
periods  "training"  Ross'  students  in  writing  group  techniques.    One  of  our  future 
interests  will  be  to  see  how  well  groups  function  and  how  closely  students  follow 
our  modeling  and  advice. 

Other  things  we  also  need  to  look  at  more  closely  include  revising 9  the  use 
of  process  journals  and  the  idea  of  ownership,    After  Ross  introduces  the  idea  of 
revision  to  students  (Day  6)9  Frank  asks  him9  "Why  should  you  write  about  what 
you've  already  written?"    Ross  recognizes  the  dilemma  and  answers  in  terms  of  his 
own  revision  of  him  poem9  Fog  Dog.    But  will  Ross'  taking  revision  seriously  be 
enough  of  a  guide  for  his  students  to  take  it  seriously?    Similarly,  Ross  is  serious 
about  the  notion  oi  ownership.    On  Day  5,  he  asks  rhetorically,  "When  does  stuff 
get  finished?"    and  answers,  "I  can't  give  you  a  rule.    You  decide.    Ycu  have  to  be 
satisfied.    You  are  responsible  for  your  writing."    Again,  we  have  to  wait  and  see 
whether,  how  and  at  what  point  students  begin  to  feel  responsible  for  their  own 
writing.    On  Day  18,  Ross  tells  the  class  that  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  entries 
in  their  process  journals.    He  brings  two  new  signs  into  class  on  the  writing 
process  and  writes  long  comments  in  student7*'  Journals.    Another  new  focus: 
whether,  how  and  at  what  point  the  process  entries  begin  to  change. 
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Finally 9  there  are  aeveral  things  that  come  across  clearly  In  this  class- 
room: 

1.  Ross  Is  comfortable  In  his  room:    he  moves  about  it  frequently , 
occasionally  standing  outside  the  circle  of  students  with  his 
hands  on  someone's  shoulders;  sometimes  kneeling  down  next  to 
students  talking  quietly  or  joking  with  the  group;  at  other 
times  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  circle  to  the  other  just 

to  make  a  point, 

2.  Ross9  love  of  poetry  forms  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  class. 
This  begins  on  Day  1  with  the  Team  I  meeting  which  Ross  opens 
amid  music  and  fanfare  by  reciting  a  poem  and  continues  with 
his  frequent  sharing  of  the  poems  he  is  working  on  and  the 
poetry  recitations  every  few  weeks  (even  he  and  I  do  them). 

3.  Ross  shares  with  the  class  not  only  his  expectations  of  them, 
but  his  pleasure  when  they  live  up  to  his  demands:    after  kids 
read  aloud  on  Day  1,  he  says  "I  thank  you."   After  a  process 
discussion  on  Day  3,  he  concludes  class  with  "Thank  you.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this/*    After  the  first  poetry  recitation 
on  Day  7,  "I  was  pleased  with  your  support  and  participation. 
That's  important  to  me."    And  after  reading  some  BUMP  journal 
entries  (a  social  studies  assignment),  MI  really  enjoyed 
reading  your  BUMP  journals.    I  learned  so  much.    You  were  an 
incredible  audience." 

So  far,  I9ve  learned  that  Ross9  statement  "Everything  is  grist  for  the  mill" 
is  realized  in  this  room.  Events  are  carefully  orchestrated,  an  early  experience 
serves  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a  later  one,  reflection  is  ongoing.  In  this 
room  Ross  composes  not  only  writing  but  also  a  world. 
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Notes  on  Rose9  Class 


December  30,  1981 


MAJOR  EVENTS 

A  class  publication  was  completed  by  Parent  Conference  Day  -  November  20,  1981 

To  do  this,  writing  groups  became  editing  groups;  typed  copies  were  proofread; 
Roso  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  "correcting"  student  writing  that  was  tech- 
nically "incorrect".    He  decided  to  leave  it  the  way  the  author  created  it  and 
let  the  authors  learn  the  notion  of  being  responsible  for  their  own  work. 

Letters  to  authors  were  exchanged 

Students  wrote  to  two  people  in  Ross9  class  and  to  two  authors  in  Diane's  class. 
I  have  no  data  on  what  happened  when  they  received  them.    Any  response?  Did 
they  save  them?    (How  did  kids  view  this  activity?) 


BUMP  has  become  "Life's  Tough,  Ain't  It?" 

Activities  have  been  moved  into  English  class.    Kids  working  intermittently  on 
committees,  slides ,  logo,  etc.    Interesting  discussion  about  whether  logo  should 
be  "cute"  or  "serious".    Kids  divided  on  this.    Not  resolved  yet,  I  think.  Ross 
expresses  "nervousness"  about  committee  work  •  •  •  when  he's  not  sure  what  kids 
are  doing.      Interviews  introduced  here.    On  one  of  my  visits  to  social  studies, 
Ross  interviews  me  as  model  for  kids. 

Also  when  kids  are  discussing  possible  logos,  Ross  reminds  them  that  the  show 
is  their's:    "If  you  spell  it  TUFF,  you're  going  for  cuteness,  I  think.  It's 
a  choice  you  have  to  make.    You  are  kids  making  this.    You  will  have  to  live 
with  it  for  the  rest  of  your  lives."    (Day  50) 


One  piece  due  for  DNL  after  Thanksgiving.    Done  in  one  week  span  with  one 
writing  group  (I  think).    (I  did  not  see  any  of  this  writing  because  the  Deans 


Work  on  PRCT's 

Practice  writing  sessions  occurred  the  last  week  of  December.    Rids  wrote 
business  letters,  reports  and  essay.    Some  were  exchanged  for  proofreading. 
Sample  reading  passages  were  also  done.    RCT's  scheduled  for  first  week  in 
January.    Rob,  reading  Ross'  letter,  jokes,  "I'm  going  to  smoke  you." 

Poetry  Recitations 


Three  were  done  since  last  memo.  Two  memorized.  One  read  from  scripts.  Shruti, 
Becky,  Frank  and  I  did  "The  Raven". 

Ongoing  Writing  Assignments 

Kids  continue  to  write  in  class  —  ten  minutes  free  writing,  an  occasional  exer- 
cise ("describe  something  in  slow  motion"'* ,  process  entries  continue.  Between 
ICW'8  and  homework,  about  one  piece  per  week  is  due. 


DNL 


and  David  S.  were  here.) 
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On  Ross 


He  continues  to  make  slide  shows  (for  Bay  Area,  Strotman  and  Dartmouth),  writes 
in  his  journal,  is  encouraging  Don  Strotmai  to  use  writing  in  science,  does  re- 
search with  case  study  kids,  continues  to  write  poeas  and  shsre  them  with  his 
class  and/or  eighth  grade  team,  goes  carolling  with  students,  attends  concerts, 
wrestling  matches  and  volleyball  games  at  school,  maintains  a  conscious  concern 
that  the  Middle  School  not  lose  sight  of  its  mission,  dines  with  the  Deans,  and 
graciously  allows  all  kinds  of  visitors  into  his  classroom. 


Questions  he  has  come  to  so  far  include; 

How  do  I  get  kids  to  really  care  about  what  they  write? 

Are  kids  only  producing  perfunctory  pieces? 

How  do  I  conduct  a  writing  conference? 

Why  do  I  know  to  do  3,  4,  5  drafts  without  feedback? 

How  did  I  learn  that? 

Is  it  me,  Ross  Burkhardt,  students  write  for  or  is  it  Bay  Area  that  is  clear 

to  them  and  allows  them  an  audience  and  a  sense  of  power? 
I  have  not  resolved  whole  thing  about  writing  groups  or  about  the  teaching  of 

literature.    What  happens  if  kids  get  "addicted"  to  my  comments  on  papers? 

What  effect  on  model? 

CsBtlguiB,  The...  l^^^^th'XZti  1^JSXJt.^^t^ 

Ross  using  himself  as  model;  sharing  his  own  feelings,  perceptions  and  thoughts. 
When  he  makes  a  mistake  doing  a  poetry  recitation  and  kids  laugh,  "I  don't 
laugh  at  you  .  .  .  I'm  a  person  before  I'm  a  teacher."    (Day  33) 

When  he's  not  sure  of  something:    "I  feel  discombobulated.    Too  many  things 
going  on.    You  know,  car  in  winter,  wheels  spin  and  don't  go  anywhere."  (Day  52) 

On  David  Smith's  observation  of  Ross  (arguing  freely  with  kids;  bending  down 
on  knees):    "I  was  cheered  up  by  hi«  observations.    You  made  me  feel  good." 
(Day  58) 

On  Christmas  dinner:    "Arthur  touched  my  heart  (said  in  relation  to  reading 
passage)  at  dinner  last  night."    (Day  67) 


Writing  Process  Concepts 

On  BUMP  interviews:  "We're  learning  about  our  audience,  parents,  teachers  who 
will  see  it."    (Day  36) 

On  BUMP  title:  "You  will  have  to  live  with  what  you  decide.  You  are  the  kids 
making  this."    (Day  50) 


9 
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Actions  have  consequences/discipline 

This  activity  (editing  groups)  does  not  work  if  you  change  your  mind.    You  need 
to  stick  to  what  you  tell  me.    You  have  to  respect  me  and  your  classmates  if 
you  say  something.    Lee  messed  me  up  .  .  .  Becky,  other,  didn't  have  copies. 
I  bust  my  a—  butt  (laughs)  getting  things  done.    I  expect  the  same  from  you. 
I'll  point  it  out  when  you  don't  do  it.    (Day  37) 

(Kids  making  too  much  noise  -  not  paying  attention)    You  will  have  your  time. 
I  want  mine.    I  don't  think  I'm  asking  too  much.  ,  I  get  upset.    I'm  a  human 
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being.    You  cut  me,  I  bleed.    I'm  like  you  .  .  .  Strive  to  keep  a  good  relation- 
ship.   I  don't  like  being  put  in  a  bad  mood  by  kids  who  are  disrespectful. 
(Day  38) 

Acknowledgement 

I  had  Incredible  reading  experience  over  the  weekend.    Thirty-six  process 
journals  and  forty  colonial  diaries.    "My  hat  is  off  to  you.    You  did  a  wonder- 
ful job."   Ross  reads  to  them  from  his  journal.    (Day  48) 

"I  was  pleased  with  your  writing.    Nice  to  see  2,  3  drafts,  different  modes. 
One  person  wrote  that  Rob  B's  poem  was  an  inspiration.    (Day  53) 

On  colonial  diaries  -  "I  love  what  you  did,  Frank,  it's  super.    Kristy  read 
yours.  Yes,  it's  wonderful."    (Day  54) 

On  poetry  ricitation:  Basically,  I  was  pleased.  You  worked  on  dramatic  expres- 
sion, more  people  put  humor,  sadness  in  there.    Hearing  it  was  good.    (Day  58) 

Writing  as  Therapy 

I  noticed  some  kids  have  been  mad,  upset,  confused.    Have  used  writing.  I'm 
like  that.    Sometimes  I'm  so  mad,  I  have  to  write  it  cause  I  can't  trust  myself 
to  say  it.    Then  I  throw  it  away.    I'm  not  angry  anymore.    Craig  agrees  -  "Yeah, 
I  wrote  two  pages  once  ...  I  hate  my  mother."    (Day  53) 


******************** 


My  Questions! 

How  to  sustain  kids'  interest  in  writing,  move  from  perfunctory  to  impelled? 
Is  it  useful  to  incorporate  free  writing  as  a  base?  v 
Is  it  useful  to  incorporate  other  techniques?  •  Mapping  *y*yfV*J 
How  to  resolve  literature  issue  (what  is  it?)? 
How  to  resolve  writing  group  issue? 

What  will  happen  in  Radicals  and  Tories  game?    Will  writing  other  than 

colonial  diaries  be  done?    Should  any  be  done? 
What's  happened  with  writing  in  science?    Is  it  different  for  English? 
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THINKING  ALOUD  MEMO  #1     Oct.  13    11th  Grade     Audre  Allison 

What  Tiave  X  learned  about  this  class,  this  teacherr  io" far  !?  V 
What  works  for  the  people  in  this  room?        4t>*  ^^i+y-. T 


Writing  is  central  to  this  class.    Audre  and  her  students  write 
everything  from  memory  pieces  to  responses  to  literature  to  practice 
Regents  exams       and  then  write  about  what  happened  as  they  wrote • 
how  writing  groups  worked  or  didn't,  what  choices  they  aade  as  writers 
and  people  in  the  course  of  writing,  and  what  followed  from  those  choices. 
And  as  writing  is  central  to  the  class,  so  choice  —  of  what  to  write, 
of  where  and  how  to  write  it  —  is  central  to  the  process  of  writing 
in  the  class. 

Choice,  for  Audre's  class  (or  classes t    I've  visited  three),  often 
leads  to  movement.    Teacher,  students,  furniture  —  all  move  in  an 
easy,  fluid  fashion  from  one  activity  to  another,  from  one  position 
to  another.    .*udre  describes  herself  as  "the  famous  table  mover,"  and 
in  fact  she  moves  tables  around  ofteni    into  an  open  rectangle  for 
large  group  work,  a  smaller  rectangle  for  work  with  part  of  the  class, 
various  arrangements  of  scattered  tables  for  small  groups  work.  3s- ~* 
yond  that,  students  are  encouraged  to  move  —  to  make  themselves  •com-"CJ*  -S^fc 
fortable  —  when  working  on  writingi    they  work  sprawled  on  the  carpet 
in  the  hall  outside  Audre's  room,  at  tables  in  the  corners,  with  backs 
to  the  room  or  feet  up  on  the  windowsills  if  that's  what  suits  them.^ , ,  u . 
H  Audre  moves  toot    visits  around  from  table  to  table,  sometimes  k^eeellngOi ' 
beside  a  student  to  confer 'about  a  piecei    sits  quietly  at  a  separate  Jfc^Pl/ 
table  to  write i    joins  the  group. at  a  large  table  for  discussion. 

Audre  is  a  member  of  this  community  of  writers  i    a  fellow  straggler*  * 
From  the  beginning,  she  has  asked  students  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  working  atmosphere  of  the  room,  so  that  she  too  could  participate 
in  writingi  -Let's  quiet  down  so  that  Scan  write**    She  models  the  be- 
havior of  a  committed  writer,  both  by  writing  in  front  of  her  students  « 
and  by  sharing  with  them  her  struggles  and  stuck  points.    She  reads  1 
them  from  her  process  Journal,  choosing  especially  entries  that  show^V^fc 
her  discouraged,  distracted,  dissatisfied  with  what  she  has  written.1         > *f 

Audre  lets  her  students  know  she  feels  strongly  about  the  issue 
of  ownership  of  writing!    she  comes  back  to  it  again  and  again,  saying  [ 
in  many  ways  that  each  student  is  the  owner  of  his/her  piece  of  writing. 
••When  it  satisfies  you,  that's  the  best  of  all"  and  "A  writer  can  ksk 
for  and  take  adviceTTut  the  piece  is  still  his/hers"    and  (in  response 
to  a  question  about  correctness)  "The  important  thing  about  writing  is 
to  say  what  you  want  and  say  it  clearly."    (  /w^  c^^-cj"  -) 

•  K 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  class,  Audre  and  her  students  have  prac-3 
ti«ed  *he  skill  of  active  listening  —  in  the  large  group,  with  process!* 

writingi    in  r    "    *  '   *    '    *  - 

the  beginning 

but  don' t  evaluate.  -      sue  !»■  ututcu  up  wnni>  one  eiyo  wnn  Be  Term  j.  z 
different  kinds  of  guides  to  responding  in  groups,  from  step-by-stsj^V^ 
instructions  to  follow  while  working  to  worksheets  to  be  completed  miter  v 
listening  to  a  piece.    Both  Audre  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  most# 
.effective  groups  so  far  seem  tolbe  those,  whose  members  ^sa>Jback"*» 
4*2!ii!£K£??H&  AA^fl«Mtion  jre  are 'asking  jtoge ther* £ls>f  f  ect  ive* 
ERJC  "  ' 
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la  a  key.  how  can  student,  who  haven  t  ye*  aaaweo    say »  J 

preTiStt?„rX?S«,nC"o5?yr^en*i  wr&r  for  •  nSmber  of  year..-  ah.  told 
worked  for  them,     lou  ve  oeen »  writing  proces.es   and  to  he- 

them  aa  ahe  aaked  then  S?t  worka  and  what  doesn't.    She  askr 

«lV%bU£denoose  SSir  own  group^t  and Ihanhoth  to  reapond  thought- 

says  ssaMrsr-s^"1' 

&  ehlngerrJaig^anWor*:  pa&cular  -tudenfor  group  if  .he  agre.a 
it  should  be  changed. 

,        llth  grade  teaehera  are  aul ,jec t  t^-S^ffi^'i.^t-1^ 
tore  and  studenta  to  practice  *"*;££in6  fofcaFSS °?n  preparing  vocabu- 
SAT..    Audre  responds  to         P"!!*'e_^c«ce  exama.  but  at  the  same  tine 
lary  and  usage  Q«i"ea  and  preaenting  P^*"|b*^he  „iue  of  theae  prac-.: 
ia  honest  with  the  students  *°*2*!e*Hue.tiona.  and  continue,  to  f ' 

tit...    She  point,  out  the  fa*****"**"  « *y  writing^- not  by  taking  teat.  » 
<_mph«Ue  the  idea  that  you  learn  to  «»•_ ouf.tlon.  in  cla..  (topic, 
or  doing  usage  exercise..    Whejehe  doee  uae  xesx  que^  lbl,  to  Hit». 

~        Audre  reviae.  her  teaching ai.h.  mto»  l>«e ^ftftl&Xg"*? 
Und  uaing  feedback  mfSheir comment,  both  to  revi.e  her 

evaluate  the  work  of  th«ire^p.^ents  to  look  at  and  evaluate  themselves 
teaching  plan,  and  to  encourage  »™™nXBnJ°  J" part  of  the  process  approach 
a.  learner,  a.  well  a.  writer..    I  «  «  xn™_" you  g0  aD0Ut  doing  eome- 
%o  teaching  and  writing,    a  recogn ition ^^UKf «J  produoe  .t  the  end. 
thing  is  at  least  as  ^P£r*M*  »f  "h£*  ^ike  her  than  noti    that,  like 
Attdr.  assume,  that  her  .t"^"*6        5^1.  to  learnfrom  the  .tudy  of •:■«* •  ; 
her.  they  will  be  i?.™?    .process?  in  this  class  means  more  -  V,- 

themoelve.  a.  writer,  and  learners.  i"""" 


than  a  journal. 


jto     nor    1         11th  fT™"**       Audre  Allison 
THTNKING  ALO  lWQi0jt2  DeCj_l  xxi.n  uiq__  _  

Looking  Back  Over  the  Last  Seven  Weeks 

I„  the  last  ^^^SLS^S^  ^SSnStSSS^ 
rve  watched  them,  listen^  to  ^em^  triea  xo  eive  ^  act  on; 

tween  what  teachers  say  «*d  do  and§ J0*^™*,  for  instance.  I've 
what  teachers  are  doing.    »  Au« *  *  c A"  excitement  about  Audre 'e 
wondered  whether  or  not  st udent s  sha J**J^nd  and  iBitate  her 
teaching,    whf .  r  ^J^JJ1;1^  been  trying  to  look  more 

model,    in  Particular,  Audre  ana  i  na  ^  ^  are  working 

closely  at  students  in  ^"^Jpffi Vd  get  nearer  some  answers 
well  and  those  that  nren Jt       to  J^y  ana  g  To  t||l-  d> 

to  the  question  of  What  makes  a  fixing  in  which  sxu- 

I  have  been  following  ^d  support  each  other,    one  in 

dents,  for  the  most  part,  help  ana  supp  &nd  ft  thi^ 

which,  for  the  most  part,  ■^•"gji  3  interesting  and  relevant 
in  whUh  students, /.hough  often  ruii  01  x  idea  Qf  to 

things  to  say  about  the  world ,  seem  xo  na  q^  writing, 

put  their  intelligence  to  work  in  ^P™*         htt8  been  a  humbling- 
listening  to  «^dent«f  *  ^^xifns  betwfen  what  we  teachers  do 
^^t51«t?ira  lees  clear  to  me  the  more 

I  look  at  them. 

j  teve  become  a  part  of  the  scenery  in  th. 
classes  I  visit  fairly  «eularly. ytu  writing  short- 
shyness  with  me.  and  now  come  «£r  *^JS;r  often.  -What 
haid?-  or  -Are  you               to  »e  a  xe.acthe  last,  i  have  now  read 
are  you  writing  down  ?"    In  resj£""  *  -ecularly  ~  sometimes  more 
Sackmy  notes  to  every  group  I  ft8?™^  tne'detail  of  the  notes. 

rVuSSed  as^cW  i!^^  -  writ^ 

L^^^^5?^'5  flae"8' they  aeree  thftVe 

something  we  don't  know  much  about. 

-Bay  Area-  has  many  ^^^^^^^^ 

Sents.  -Bay  Area-  means  a  set  of  tec hnlq ues        ^  ^ 
them  in  the  past  and  may  be  «xP?c^h\hat  they  see  as  past  failure* 
others.  -Bay  Area-  is  ^e1^^^^  the  past  and  can't  be  ex- 
eomething  that  didn't  wont  »°r  J" B™      B     Areai  teachers  in 
pected  to  in  the  future.    In  this  way.  Bay  ar  teachers 

Ihoreham-Wadijjg  River  nheS£™long  with  the  successes 

«2  epSse.;p».  Mures! 

Per  even  here,  in  Shoreham-Wading  J^^J^^S* 
all  possible  siting  worlds.  .Harly  discussion  of 

classes  include  a  lot  of  red  ink.    »  ™     thoughtful  analyses 
:eeaagornBi;eCoverhtf0r  hours^     Jf  ^he  grade  is  good.  I  barely  read 
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the  commenti    if  if  a  not.  I  read  it  a  little-  (Sue?  Day  3)  and 
-I  remember  mostly  the  bad  commenta.  not  the  good  ones?  (Tom.  Dav3) 
Many  students  think  teachers  don't  pay  much  attention  to  what  yoV 
are  saying,  but  -get  carried  away-  When  it  comes  to  correcting 
punctuation.    Writing  groups  can  be  -confusing  —  too  many  different 
opinions-  (Dave.  Day  1  ,  and  as  for  revision.  -Are  we  going  to  write 
the  story  r  f-  hundred  times  this  year,  like  last  yeZr  ?  ^never 
gets  any  better.-    (Day  10) 

So  the  students  co.ne  to  groups  with  mixed  memories,  some 
eager  to  repeat  past  success i    some  afraid  they  will  repeat  past 
failure.    All  of  which  must  surely  feed  into  how  they  then  conduct 
their  groups. 

Membership  in  the  period  1  group  I  sit  with  varies,  but  many 
of  the  students  who  have  joined  the  group  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods  (Sue,  Sandra,  Cumhur,  Steve,  Todd,  Cathy,  David,  Kristen, 
Doug,  John)  have  tasted  success  .before.    From  the  first,  they 
supported  one  another.    The  first  time  Sue  -said  back-  to  Sandra 
(after  a  complicated  piece,  read  fast),  I  asked  Sandra  if  she 
thought  Sue  had  gotten  it.    Sandra  said,  smiling  at  Sue,  -it  was 
perfecti    couldn#t  have  been  better.-    (Day  10)    Last  week,  Cumhur 
was  in  the  middle  of  reading  a  long,  evocative  piece  about  h*s 
grandparents  and  their  small  village  in  Turkey  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  previously  scheduled  quiti    nearly  ail  members  of  the 
groups  chose  to  stay  with  Cumhur,  listening  attentively  as  he  read 
out  loud,  while  around  us,  in  silence,  the  rest  of  the  class  took 
the  test.    IV s  been  like  that  all  along!    lots  of  mutual  support 
in  this  group,  real  interest  in  one  another^s  writing  —  but  also 
lots  of  laughter,  appreciation  of  words  and  word  play,  and  easy 
flow  between  large  questions  of  meaning  and  purpose  and  small  ones 
of  exact  words  or  shifts  of  nuance.    They  push  on,  tool    even  when 
they  are  not  enthusiastic  about  what  they  are  doing  (as  on  the  second 
day  of  answering  questions  about  Babbitt),  they  get  xhe  work  done. 
Evaluating  group  work,  their  main  reservation  was  the  thought  (Day 
11,  early  in  the  term)  ttat  they  migh    have  gone  -deeper"  into  the 
work. 

In  contrast  there  is  the  3rd  period  group  consisting  of  (on 
and  off)  Juliet,  Tim,  Kym,  Tina,  and  George i    plagued  by  absences 
and  missing  homework,  offering  one  another  very  little  support  and, 
on  occasion,  being  actively  destrctives    -Tear  it  up  !-  -Start  all 
over  again  !-  -Drop  out  of  school  !-  (Day  11)  They  tell  me  that 
these  and  similar  comments  are  -just  kidding,-  that  nobody  takes 
them  seriously,  etc.  —  but  Audre  and  I  have  noticed  that  no  one 
in  the  group  seems  in  a  hurry  to  bring  in  work  to  be  read.    A  land- 
mark meeting  for  this  group,  just  Jasx  week,  was  one  in  which  no- 
body called  anybody  else  -stupid.-    So  far,  group  members  have 
skipped  or  refused  to  try  most  stages  of  -say  back-  or  other  res- 
ponse —  and  yet,  somehow  (because  of  tha  atmosphere  of  the  class  ? 
Audreys  support  ?)  several  of  the  students  in  this  group,  have 
written  pieces  that  seem  to  be  important  to  them  —  though  in  two 
cases  not  for  the  eyes  of  the  group.     And  one,  Kym,  surprised  us 
all  one  day  by  breaking  into  satire  in  response  ro  the  Community 
Journal  letter,  and  was  appreciated  for  it. 
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*    +.  u        fifth  period  o*oup  I've  watched  have  confidence 

Tom,  falter,  Steve,  ana,™.*    ;    b  t  they  often  don't  come  back  to 
point  to  talk  rtoBt-^t^  -  II.S  .nBiit!  that  "process  ie  garbage" 
She  writing  as  writing.    Dave  J^^**?.  ^nnlng  to  revise) . 
and  doesn't  wort  Tor  nin         Sa  •-       »iter  w'nat  he  writes  on  a  first 
Emil  pretty  well  refuses  *°  *d?~>°  *£L  directions  for 

draft,  and  they  .11  "Juse  r o^fol low  st ep^ bj  rt .p  ^  one 

^ulS  ieS^er^^rih^usuU^ood  tal*  going  on 

In  their  corner. 

T.vo  inined  in  fifth  period  is  showing  various 

Ki^rreflsi^  ™Wa™  °f  ^  8Ct 

Procedures  and  destructive  -kidding-  - 

,.    !.<•♦  »ith  more  Questions  than  answers.    Are  the  "best- 

process  I»  ^JJ-rg; 

better  (as  we  keep  hoping ^they are)  1%/%JSXum  of  some  students  ? 

approaches  to  eventually  win  out  °™r  ™«  r  eventually  draw  in  all 

Will  the  pull  of  writing  and  writing  group  tni8.)    will  the 

but  the  most  reluctant  ?  .vThere  are  som  * 

increasing  skill  at  Questioning  f  ^e/may!   Audre  keeps  up  a 

pull  others  along  in  their  wake  ?    ™tructiveness.  reminding  students 

patient  counterpoint  to  potential  a esxruc  wrong... Tnat 

that  "we  all  know  how  to  correct  spe ill ng  ^ 

comes  easily  to  us, i    what  we  ™|%*%°courage  cooperati      ("Are  you 

about  writing" I    visixirg  gxo "P*  .      urging  personal  reactions 

hearing  from  everyone  in  your  group  £f£f ^  of  work  (.Did 

rather  than  general  statements  about  an  d  T-)>  ^  repeating. 

you  tell  her  it  was  co"f^nga0Jf^nrways.  the  message!    Listen  - 

over  and  over  again,  in  many  ^"[enx     will  Audre' s  continued 

Say  back  -  question,    don£  g&gfg;,  that  writing  and  listening 

eeriousness  and  support,  ^r  insisx wee  eSsionally.  sway 

are  important.to  her  Personally  as  well  as  p  geen(  there 

some  students?    Even  in  ^fmost  SJ^St  week  or  two^  when  students 

have  been  moments,  especially  in  xne  ±a  we  gee  ffiore  and  more 

encouraged  one  another  (That  was  gooa 

of  this  as  the  year  goes  on  ? 
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THINKING  ALOUD  MEMO  »3      Audre  February 


The  last  two  months  have  been  full  of  frustrations  —  as  well  as  some  un- 
expected pleasures.    I  Ml  tackle  the  frustrations  first. 


( 


Teaching  and  Testing 

The  teach  I na  vs  testing  controversy,  present  In  one  form  or  another  since 
^he  be  tnnt  g  ofMl  year,  has  threatened  to  overwhe.m  the  1 1th  grade  Eng.  ish  cun  lcu  urn 
In  recent  weeks.    Regents, PSA is,  and  most  recently  RCTs  +h%»'r^«r^nur^^kp^ 
them.    In  Sept-  ,ber,  Audre's  first  writing  sequence  was  disrupted  by  pressure  to  prac 
flee  for  Regents,    In  October  PSAT-  threw  the  class  off  course;    In  January,  the 
curriculum  was  completely  derailed  by  RCTs. 

'       From  Audre's  lournal:    "Should  we  tre.-t  the  State's  Inane  Injunction  as  If  It 
were  reaT.J  a    r  t  ngTask  ?  ...Perhaps  IM.  say  to  myself  that  the  kids  have  been  taken 
away  for  a  month  of  Nth  grade  to  be  prepped  --  programmed  --  or  --prepared  for  later 
life  cheating  on  Income  tax  etc.    Some  call  It  survival."    Unn.  13. 

r      Audre    In  her  Journal,  is  embattled,  angryy,  at  times  discouraged.    Her  ™  clear 
sense  of  what  matters  Is  continually  at  war  with  the  emphasis  on  testing  In  the  I  th  - 
grSde     TesTs  May  havoc   with  the  "pace  and  timing  of  her  writing  sequences    do  violence 
to  her  plans,  threaten  to  drowr  her  In  a  wave  of  activities  she  doesn't  be  leve  In 
Ten-Lute  vocabulary  and  usage  quizzes  Invade  writing  group   meet  ngs;  writ ing  about 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  which  the  class  saw  on  film  In  early  January,    s  cu I  short  to 
i  ake  room  for  Rfcis    reading  and  writing  units  are  rushed,  crammed  ]^^J^n£££ 
between  test  practices;    and  Audre  finds  hersei    teaching  ^"J^*, ■  "J^!  , 
"I  donM  like  what  I'm  doing,"  she  writes  it  a  low  po  nt.     In  +^e  classrc<)m    In  ^meetings. 
In  her  Journal  she  struggles  to  find  a  way  to  teach  llth  grade  honestly  without 
sacrificing  writing  or  her  students. 

Batfe  lines  were  drawn  -  or,  more  accurately,  under!  l^d    -  at  the  January  2bth 
Schoof  toard'me^lng     ^response'to  students',  teachers'  an  i  i.?^^,;1^^ 
accounts  of  writing  process  work.  Including  a  demonstration  >v    .x  of  Audre  s  fr"de"TS 
o^  a  writing  Sroup  in  progress.  Board  members  talked  measurers,  :    Can  we  measure  Im- 
provement In  vocabular?  and  grmr  ?    Are  our  children  serine  h  gher  on  tests  ?  One 
Joard  member  described  Bay  Area  as  "a  means  to  an  end,"  and  want s,p roof >that  we  are 
reaching  that  end.       A  discouraging  evening. 

Sequences 

Age  I 
In  November 


thi*  hackaround    some  cot.it    -Kes.    One  fully  developed  writing  sequence, 
in  November'  r"olace»9p?ece:  s?Trt^  I,  guidelines,  taken  through  revising  and 
iSl^  qln grou  s,  r4ad  in  whole-class  session    put.  Isb.d    n   group   oo  s. 
One  r-vrl    of  readings  (books  chosen  from  among  four  or  flv     osslbilltles,  'nc'u°'n9 
glffl. rrTnT  ill  Autobiography  of  rtalcOtrc.X,  C^e^^tSL^i  ^Inatlng  In 
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S2£nEE!i&£  Journal  "i^^W^  .cooked  by  wrltIng  ln 
actual ly  read  It.,    Then  .  splli  or?Z  rlTX  ^V    b0>r°"  the  b°°k-  * 

Jim  Casey.    Students  who  didn't  ha«  to  l.L  orrl  ?k    am'  e,+her  w,+h  Audre  or  «'+" 
worked  on  their  own  on  an^WvsIs  „    |  Ts  (because  they  will  take  Regents) 

to  „nd  something  for  Z.  To  ZilVn  Id  bl  ^efe^no'tTt"^  HVT'  Wh°  tr'Bd 
estlng    that  the  RCT  students  would  feel X>r?„«7  ^       9  to,thf  bu+  no+  »  Inter- 
went  before  the  Board  worked  oHhelr  !iiJ?P  T"6  9r°up  ln  flrs+  Pfcriod  that 
undeterred  by  the  Lt"s  rud^nels  io  ?hel!           "  "         "  b6f°re  +he  mee+,n9- 


Other  Events 


^ZUZZrTo  se^^','  e^lK;!?9  ^ifV'  e'~f  Y 
to  her  basketball  coach  about  unfair  treatment  of  +h» \L    !  I    Kr,s+fn,s  angry  letter 
his  version  of  the  "love  trl  anq"e"  p  I  ece  wrttten  bv  A I  ?c  la  •    rT'    ?  '•""'«  -rltln8 

+akInnWhich  brin9f  to  the  joys.    Even  with  Interruptions,  even  with  te^+s 

pencils  moving  nonstop  !!    urlouslv  across  a  ^  4  br3lnf  C',Ckir,g  and  Pens  and 

«...    .,  .ss  :!;;»,',r„:".f.:^,!"ii,;™»%rl  1  * 

Writing  Groups 

HUM*?,'!!''  dis^sln9       la?t  Aud'e  and  I  found  ourselves  sharing!  number  of 

q      .2  Jb°?I,h°r  Wr'  +  ln9  9r°UpS  "  °r  °°n't  work.    The  "don  H"1eemed 


easy  or 


••snaSIaSaCc^.°arndrerin9  °Ut  '°Ud  r,refUS,n9 "    ™tt9r  ^ 
say  back    and  In  consequence  having  nothing  to  say  about  a  piece  ("It's  aood"  *nH 

hlX56'  ?°\d0/n?  +he  W°rk  "f  °r  c,aImln9  +°  have  done'?  but  M  le^t  t  at 
home/ In  my  locker/  in  my  other  notebook."  1  aT 

as  M^^WnfW"r!+?  +°  kn°W  m°re  ab?U+  WaS  Why  SOme  grouPs  do  work-    Our  own  experiences 
wrltWmTnhl  2  I  C9  9rouPs+su99estec  to  us  that  genuine  tHerest  |„  ofher  people's 
writing  might  be  a  key  ~  but  we  don't  know  how  to  teach  that.    What  else  Is  crEclal  ? 
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To  W°U,d  f0"0W  0n°  SUCCessful  »™P-»v. r  .  Per,od  of  sever,,  wee*s,  end  try 

the  &"JZZSSrZ^V£2  ZlTr  9TOUP  «"V*»*"*  -<»  P-sented  to 
chosen  by  Audre  ,s  espec  a   y  goo   group  <£el leT  Sol  °  1,i«7',1AI1  had  bae" 

stand  out.  Period)  Lynne.        After  several  weeks,  a  few  things 

their'Lr^oundlno"  '1?^^  2*°rbBd  In  gr°up  work'  +heV  become  oblivious  to 
toqethS to  ,  IS-'  i  I    VJ8  r°°m  SeemS  +°  fade  ou+  for  +hem-    When  we  listened 

aM "^^t1  ;  ^un"9  oT bac I  ouTn^9  "12?"  ^  RCT  ^ 
been  conscious  of  I  Fit  the  time^  ^  We  C°U!d  hear  °n  1he  +aPe'    none  °*  «■  had 

2)    Tney  seem  to  divide  lobs  or  +«i<p  nn  miac  . «  +u 
other,  each  one  coming  at  the  writ  Inn  »  h°  !    '\+he  gr°up'  comPle^nt  ing  each 

hones  ,„  on  feelings  9  & ^M^J^^J^ ^1'^ 
hurt..    Get  the  feelings  out  there  on  the  paper."  (Dav  49)    "If  .rl  +  il  ™       ?        *  ■ 
£(eot""?t        the'r  th°r9htS  and         the^lnk'abo     st     ^he  "thaws'  °U+ 

«;+nr\/"         .    iiTkA  ~  -i i  . /.       y      ^  'ou  There  Is  much    ove  in  the 

lked'ePe1haI?  Unde:.'.!ne  3  P»rt'~'Tly  string  word  or  pLse  r-h.s  e  a Z " 
phrase  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  piece  ("You  say    'but  that  was  ain       r°  ia 

hr     ;hs:t"«:  -xt;^^ 

merat^en^?:^  1°  "VT  "T™"9 

tllVol  a  piece         °    C°nt6n+-     0r  ^  »' ' '  ^  baCk  +he  feel  '"9  ra*he'  the 


fi.viM.,  TheLre?°9?'Ze.dif ferences  In  stages  of  composition,  and  allocate  time 

=s  sks»j^  wars  st^^stSTs- 

needs  help,  or  is  pretty  well  satisfied,  and  doesn't.  P  ' 


nl+fin5)    ™?V  are  discriminating  in  -,.ieir  use  of  suggestions  f rom  jnerobers  of  the  aroun 

C  M  ?oWfrI!r  Wi"  rePOf  +  he  °r  She  haS  iho^  abou+  what  t^  group    aid!  de- 

cided to  follow  ^ome  suggestions  but  not  others.    Dave:  "If  I  think  of  someth  no 

:  •»"*■•!  P«»       In;    If  not,9uess  It  doesn't  belong  there?»1Si  Suzanne 

o after  the  group  discussed  „er  "subway"  piece  at  the  Bo*.rd  meeting,  reported  step  by 
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step  which  advice  she  had  incorporated  Into  her  piece,  and  which  she  hadn't  ,  and  why. 

6)  They  move  easily  from  consideration  of  specific  points  In  particular  pieces 
to  discussion  of  broader  Issues  raised  by  these  points:    Does  one  write  for  oneself  or 
an  audience  ?    How  can  a  writer  make  "universal"  messages  clear  ?    etc.  (86) 

7)  They  pace  themselves  —  laugh.  Joke,  take  breaks.     They  are  very  serious  — 
and  they  kid  around. 

I  reported  some  of  the  above  tentative  findings  to  the  students  themselves, 
asking  them  first  if  they  could  describe  their  own  diaracferist ic  styles  as  group 
members.     They  were  Interested,  and  agreed  to  think  about  some  of  the  questions 
my  observations  raised,  e.£.    Do  these  students  act  the  same  wey  In  other  classes, 
other  situations,  or  is  their  behavior  here  a  function  of  the  group^s  Interaction  ? 
We'll  get  back  to  this  and  other  questions. 
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THINKING  ALOUD  MEMO  no.   4  a,,*™ 

Writing  about  Literature 

Teaching,  like  writing,  is  often  "'in  process-  and 
subject  to  revision,"  Audre  writes  in  her  journal  on  the 
second  day  of  school.    As  I  review  classroom  notes,  Audre 's 
journal,  handouts,  assignment  sheets,  students'  reading  logs, 
and  miscellaneous  records  of  writing  and  conversation  about 
literature  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  am  struck  by 
how  closely  the  teaching  process  resembles  both  the  writing 
procesc  we  study  and  the  reading  process  Audre  and  her  stu- 
dents are  beginning  to  describe.    Audre  has  been  working  out 
a  new  literature  curriculum,  one  based  on  writing  and  an 
awareness  of  process;  the  major  themes  that  run  through  this 
work  have  been  there,  in  one  form  or  another,  from  the 
beginning,  but  constant  revision  has  clarified  them, 
extended  them,  and  revealed  their  <3*pths. 

Literature  "teaches  one  wh*t  it  is  to  be  human," 
Audre  believes~but  it  does  not  ceach  a  passive  audience. 
The  reader  is  "an  active  participant  in  creating  the  art." 

ILTlt  believes  art  ^  the  communication  of 

honest  emotion,  then  the  participation  of  the 
reader/listener  is  an  integral  part  of  the  artistic 
creation.     [Journal,  probably  about  Day  95] 

Part  of  the  reader's  participation  is  a  recognition 
of  craft:     "when  kids  discover  the  craft  of  a  story  an  ah^ 
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occurs  not  unlike  the  aha  one  feels  when  our  own  writing 

begins  to  do  what  we  want  it  to  do."    She  compares  the 

experience  to  playing  music  and  then  to  reading  a  story  by 

Faulkner:     "Faulkner  makes  you  participate  actively— play  Ids 

musi^— become  a  part  of  it,  and  this  takes  work."    She  tells 

students  that  the  arrangement  of  Faulkner's  "A  Rose  for  Emily* 

"is  just  as  important  as  what  happens  in  it"  [Day  95] . 

I've  been  trying  very  hard  with  each  piece  of 
literature  to  get  the  kids  to  see  themselves  as 
writers— to  look  closely  at  how  the  writer  has 
created  the  story  .  .  .    what  did  the  writer  do 
that  led  you  to  feel  —  ?     [early  March] 

The  other  part — and  a  major  theme  of  Audre's  work 

with  literature— is  what  the  reader  beyiSc  to  the  story  or 

poem  or  essay:    the  reader's  history  and  emotional  response, 

his  or  her  reaction  to  the  work  read,  his  or  her  questions 

and  changes  of  mind — in  other  words,  a  reading  process, 

analogous  to  the  writing  process^  which  may  be  observed  and 

studied.     In  study  group,  responding  to  Mary  Jane's  questions: 

...  it's  the  working  at  it  that's  valuable — I  don't 
guarantee  my  product— I  just-,  provide  a  process 
whereby  a  product  might  be  born.     Summarize,  analyze 
and  sequence  are  not  what  I'm  after— I  want  listeners 
to  look  within— notice  what  happens  inside  thjir  heads 
as  they  hear,  experience  someone's  writing— and  then 
I  want  them  to  recognize  .  .  .  what  made  them  feel  or 
react  that  way— and  then  I'd  be  delighted  if  they 
could  verbalize  this--  To  allow  themselves  to  experi- 
ence the  writing — to  know  it  and  feel  free  enough  to 
spontaneously  react— not  analyze.     [12/1,  Day  52] 

She  tells  students  she  doesn't  want  a  summary  of  plot, 

but  rather  "your  thoughts,  your  reactions  ...  an  honest 

voice"  [118],     "Concentrate  your  energies  on  seeing  what  an 

author  says.  .  .  .    Trust  yourself."    Tells  them  they  may  see 
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things  the  most  sophisticated  critics  have  missed.  "Tnat's 
where  pleasure  really  comes  in  reading-— from  individual 
response,  from  seeing  connections  that  have  meaning  for 
you.     Reading,  like  writing,  "is  very  subjective.  .  .  . 
That's  how  it  is;  how  it  ought  to  be*  [119].    when  you  read, 
you  bring  something  of  yourbelf  to  it  1127]. 


Sequence 

In  October,  after  listening  to  a  tape  recording  of 

Death  of  a  Salesman,  Audre  asks  students  to  use  their 

response-to-literature  journals  to  write 

...  a  response  to  the  author:  a  kind  of  "sayback." 
...  If  as  you  write  you  find  you  have  something  to 
say  about  the  play,  go  ahead  and  write.  ...  It 
might  be  a  large  issue— "dreams" ;  "illusion  and 
reality"— or  as  small  as  taking  a  statement  from 
the  play  and  reacting  to  it  [reads  examples] .... 
Just  begin  to  write  reactions  to  the  play.  [22] 

Refers  to  guidesheet  to  help  those  who  have  trouble.  Guide 

questions  for  responding  to  Death  of. _a  Salesman! 

What  kind  of  people  are  these  characters?    What  do 
they  do?    What  do  they  say?    What  do  they  feel?  How 
does  the  author  tell  you  what  kind  of  people  they 
are?    What  significant  statement  is  the  author  try- 
ing to  make?    How  does  he  show  us?    What  is  your 
reaction?  [22] 

Reminds  students  they  are  working  towards  "a  serious  state- 
ment" about  the  play. 

Audre  writes,  too.    Later  looks  up  to  say,  "If  it 
leads  you  away  from  the  play,  to  something  that  happened 
to  you,  that's  all  right."    Smiles.     "I'm  saying  that  because 
that  just  happened  to  me"  [22]. 
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The  next  day,  some  students  in  the  Period  3  class 
say  they've  had  trouble  with  the  assignment.    Audre  suggests 
questions  they  might  ask  themselves,  and  turns  over  class 
time  to  more  writing  about  play,  explaining,   "This  is  for 
you  to  discover  the  impact  the  play  h  ,1  on  you.  .  .  .  Begin 
to  think  on  paper  and  concentrate.  ...    if  you  write  freely, 
you  begin  to  understand  what  you  think  about  something"  [23]. 

Audre  models,  reading  her  own  response: 

lh\t  isThavin9  a  ve?y  Profound  impact  on  me  at 

this  time.     I  suppose  it's  because  my  father  just 
Mmeoif  k    remember  how  over  and  over  he  comforted 
wenln  S.'SS?^,?11         thin*S  that  ha*  «"» 

(She  goes  on  to  connect  with  Willy  Loman,  throughts  about 
people's/our  expectations  of  life.) 

In  October,  Au* -  *.  launches  the  first  of  a  series  of 
reading  vnits.     Students  may  choose  among  several  books 
offered;  this  time  choices  include  Babbitt,  Main  Street,  and 
Daisy  Miller.    Students  are  asked  to  meet  in  groups  to  dis- 
cuss the  books  and  respond  to  questions  prepared  by  Audre; 
they  are  also  asked  to  do  point-of-view  writing. 

Sample  point-of-view  assignments  for  literature: 
Daisy  Miller: 

We  see  Daisy  through  the  eyes  of  Winterbourne  (he 
«? •      !*t0ry) '  yet  Daisy  P°ssesses  a  mixture 
?LJS!  i tJes,that  *end  to  confuse  poor  Winterbourne. 
Create  a  dialogue  between  an  imaginary  American 
friend  of  Daisy's  and  Winterbourne.     Let  the  friend 
be£te!r?  ^iS/S] Winterbourne  to  understand  Daisy 

Babbitt: 
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Assume  the  voice  of  a  teenager  today  and  create 
a  dialogue  between  Ted,  Eunice  or  Verona  You 
SMS  ^scuss  the  similarities  or  differences 

p?v^eI!  ^e?I!agerf  today  in  shoreham  or  Wading 
River  and  those  in  Zenith  when  the  story  takls 
place.    Your  dialogue  may  be  about  anything  you 

FZZST reference  to  the  thin'8  ^ 

They  write  dialogues,  diaries,  rewrite  incidents  from  other 
points  of  view,  etc. 

Audre  tells  me  that  the  point-of -view  writing,  while 
in  son.e  cases  imaginative  and  fun,  leaves  her  unsatisfied. 
The  students,  many  of  whom  she  taught  when  they  were  in  9th 
grade,  don't  seem  to  have  added  much  to  their  use  of  point-of- 
view  writing  in  the  last  two  years.     She  feels  that,  as  11th 
graders,  they  could  go  further,  do  more  with  writing  about 
literature. 

Some  students  have  a  lot  to  say  about  their  books- 
like  the  Period  1  group,  who  discuss  Sinclair  Lewis's 
version  of  the  Americ-n  Dream-but  many  flounder.     Eve  says 
Babbitt  "puts  her  to  sleep,"  but  can't  say  why;  Tom  says 
it's  "dreary";  others  trade  complaints  ("it's  boring")  but 
can't  or  won't  say  what  bored  them  [Day  31). 

In  November,  during  the  period  in  which  students  are 
working  on  letters  to  the  Community  Journal.  Audre  writes, 

What  is  it  that  effective  letters  have?    It  is  one 
step  to  actively  listen  and  enjoy  or  not,  but  a 
second  step  is  to  know  why?    What  did  the  writer 
do  that  affected  you— and  a  third  step-to  describe 

^vL£eSP0nSV\?V0ked  in  you'    This  takes  such  prac- 
ticed  concentration.     [11/13;  approximately  Day  43] 

Later  that  month,  while  students  are  writing  and 

revise,  their  "place"  pieces,  Audre  asks  them  to  read  memoirs 
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by  J.  Agee  and  J.  Kazin. 

November-December.     For  the  next  set  ot  readings 
(including  Huckleberry  Finn,  The__Au ^biography  of  Halcoljn  v 
A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn,  and  Ca^che^^^) ,  Audre  sug- 
gests a  new  set  of  questions.    This  time,  a  "What  is  your 
reaction?"  question,  which  ended  the  last  set,  leads  off: 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions  to  help  you  become 

arTrea'dfnf  t0  the  lUerat^e  you 

are  reading.    Ask  yourself  these  questions  and 

soon  you'll  be  learning  to  verba li^e  your  response 
This  of  course  makes  you  a  more  careful  reader  a  ' 
a  most  valuable  responder  when  you're  wor^ng  w?th 
your  peers  on  their  writing.  9  tn 

What  do  you  like?    How  does  it  make  you  feel? 
.  .  .     How  does  the  character  talk?  .  wh**- 

wetrr"\yr/'hink  °f?    Remind  ?~  •  -      If  you 

were  asked  to  rename  the  book,  what  would  you 

tnTrhv^H  3  t  U!?  "     •  Listen  to  the  sounds  and 
[U/ief  writing.    What  do  they  add? 

This  cycle  of  readings  ends  with  group  presentations, 
just  before  Christmas.     Sample  topics  for  presentations 
(groups) : 

These  books  have  been  banned  from  time  to  time  or 
it  has  been  suggested  they  be  banned.     DiscJisI  Shy 
that  is  so  and  what  ideas  in  the  novel  conflict  with 

tnTSo^h hofd,hieWS  3bOUt  morality'  race°?ela?ions!h 
tne  worth  of  the  common  man. 

whaJSli  ^aSthe  6ffeCt  of  the  book  was  on  you. 
What  did  you  learn  or  experience? 

T,<„*Te11  abouJ  the  author's  life  and  work,  show 
pictures  or  photographs. 

author^ BSbM«  t5e  auJhors  sty!e.    When  does  the 
S!m  L!  \    5-       "      ^8  t0  exP°und  his  own  ideas? 
When  does  he  disagree  with  one  of  his  character's 
thoughts  or  actions?    How  can  you  tell?  (Thilin 
reference  to  fictional  accounts.)  [December] 

In  early  January  (about  Day  72): 

V  •  aPProac*in«j  this  business  of  writing  critically 

useUofac?u^Cr^VieCe  °f  literatu'e.     I  intend  tl 
use  of  course  fhe  B.A .  approach  but  I  have  to 
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writ?nf  "S?-  W"y  °iher  than  Point-of-view 
sltis&d  3tt  32  l^'  bUt  2  W"  »ot  completely 
kind  of  wSSo  we  did  "X*  entri«,  etc. 

ture     iuii    k      ?    J     .  th  another  piece  of  litera- 

5*?;.  ^i^TteuSt iSrSSJte  r  w^u  c?e 

necessarv  ^  i  ? «-iT7r^J  u  e  has  been  deemed 

While  ^atching'f ilm  version  of  The  Scarlet  t*h-„ 
Audre  asks  students  to  -speculate"  about  what's  happening, 
and  to  record  their  thoughts  and  observations  in  their  jour- 
nals.     She  is  not  satisfied  with  the  results.    Most,  she 
finds,  are  "slim  pickings- -brief  plot  sundries,  not  much 
more.    She  asks  then,  to  keep  journals  witi,  the*  while 
watching,  so  that  they  can  put  down  ideas  as  they  cone 
along,  but  still  finds  many  "barren.-    Dawn  writes,  "The 
name  of  the  movie  was  The  Scarlet  Letter  ..."  etc.  Eve: 
"Hester  was  a  lady  who  broke  the  law  of  the  land  by  having 
a  child  with  a  man  who  [she]  was  not  married  to.  ...  - 
Tom:     "Many  things  weren't  clear  until  the  end."  Some, 
however,  are  full  and  lively,  like  Suzanne's  (below).  After 
the  last  installment  of  the  movie,  Audre  asks  students  to 
read  over  notes  and  "prepare  one  statement  of  significance 
for  tomorrow"   [77] . 

"Statements"  grow  out  of  observations  and  are  read 
in  class.    A  sample  (Suzanne  S.,  Scarlet  Letter  iog) . 
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SiSi  ;f*.?adf  Hefter  a  Stron*  woman'  a  woman  who 
can  deal  with  almost  anything.    She  can  even  try  to 

influence  Aurthur,  who  is  not  so  strong,  who  is 

extremely  fragile  and  who  is  less  trusting  and  self- 

£?315n9:  V  V  W°uld  somebody  smack  that  Pearl. 
Talk  about  brats.  .  .  .    Because  of  Hester's  sin 
Hester  feels  she  must  do  whatever  the  child  wants 
Pearl  needs  a  little  discipline  Overall  I 

lit  I  fSKCierr  aS  N'H-  was'  the  Plot  was  *  little 
;?  Z    ?S  hT*  £fom, "ality  and  all  too  coincidental. 
I  be  hl9ftlv  unlikely  for  Chillingworth  to 

e^pTor^and"1.8.6.55^'6  in  the  *idSt  °f  ne"'  — 
Mid-January  [about  Day  77?  80?]:  "Argumentative 
writing  is  no  problem  if  the  topic  is  self -chosen.    The  prob- 
lem arises  when  critical  analysis  raises  its  pointed  head. - 
Don't  ask  kids  to  do  critical  analysis:     «if  they  want  to 
try  because  they  have  made  a  passionate  discovery  or  experi- 
enced a  passionate  recpcr  ~.  well,  let  them  of  course  but 
this  so  seldom  happens.     J  don't  believe  I  ever  felt  com- 
pelled to  'analyze.' B 

In  February,  another  cycle  of  books  (including  Summer, 

The  Bell  Jar,  Ordinary  People).    Audre  guides  students 

through  free  writing  on  books  they've  read  outside  of  class, 

using  some  of  the  following  questions  12/22,  Day  98]: 

Thinking  of  the  book  you've  just  read,  begin  to 
write  non-stop  about  that  book,  or  about  the  author, 
and  continue  writing  for  10  minutes.  .  .  .    [After  a 
while,]     Go  back  and  read  what  you  have  written.  Ask 
yourself  what  matters  about  all  these  thoughts.  How 
did  you  feel  while  reading  the  book?    Were  you 
frightened?  envious?  happy?  hopeful?  disappointed? 
depressed?    Explain  that.  ...    Why  did  you  remember 
the  parts  you  remembered?  ...  Did  any  one  of  the 
characters  remind  you  of  yourself  in  am'  way  Which 
one?    why?    Did  you  like  him  or  her?  -  . 

Go  back  and  read  your  free  writinu  .  .  .  keep 
asking  questiors  such  as  these.  .  .  .    Treat  your 
writing  with  respect  .  .  .  expect  to  find  answers 
there.  .  .  .    Now  .  .  .  underline  the  sentences  or 
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phrases  which  seem  roost  significant  to  vou 
mean  something  to  you.  Y     '  '  ' 

m.nfC*Soy?UKWrite  *  ^neral  but  significant  state- 
?2f  Sk    J  ^W  vou  *esponded  to  the  book  or  how  you 
li  f  irZ  ?       %  bK°ku°r  jUSt  What  ^  thil*  is  Sig? 

She  continues  along  these  lines,  asking  students  to  keep 
writing  and  kaep  examining  what  they  have  written  for  themes, 
patterns.    At  one  point,  asks  them  to  make  lists  of  "ideas 
that  speed  through  your  mind  as  you  think  about  your  general 
statement";  at  another  to  "underline  the  items  that  mean 
something  to  you.     Can  these  be  grouped  as  general  or 
specific?" 

2/23:    Book  discussion,  in  groups,  starting  with 
general  statement  from  day  before.    Additional  questions  to 
guide  discussion  include: 

"Then  was  your  book  written?    What  can  vou  remember 
of  events  happening  in  the  world  at  the  JiSTttT 
book  was  written.     (Not  of  the  time  written  about.) 
.  .  .    Does  the  story  push  some  profound  truth  that 
everyone  learns  sooner  or  later?    What  is  it? 
What  is  the  beginning  situation  in  the  story?  ."  \ 
What  are  the  ma3or  complications  in  the  "rising 

?vnt??n?  Y  '*D?^hf  characters  seem  real  to  you? 
Explain.     [and  thirteen  more] 

Walter  takes  a  gallant  stab  at  The  Bell  Jar: 

?nnf??niber  !iWayfuthG  feelin9  °f  depression  and 
loneliness  that  the  main  character  was  suffering 
from  throughout  the  book.    Always  the  feeling  of 
no  confidence  or  self-esteem  was  present  in  her 
mind*  •  •  • 

He  goes  on  to  thoughts  on  time,  which  he  describes  in  the 
margin  as  "rambling  on,  on,  on.-    Mostly  general  statements; 
not  too  many  specifics. 
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This  unit  ends  with  a  test. 

February  22  [Day  98]:    Audre  writes:     "Began  with 
focused  free  writing  on  novel  they've  read  in  attempt  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  some  personal  response.  ...    I  think  it 
was  a  good  exercise  to  precede  a  novel  test.    They  used  their 
notes — seemed  pleased." 

In  March,  students  write  "sagas,"  collaboratively 

written  stories  around  adventure  themes-like  episodes  for 

a  TV  series.    At  the  same  time,  they  read  short  stories  and 

discuss  the  process  of  writing  fiction.    Audre  brings  in  a 

piece  by  Diana  Chang  about  her  writing  process,  and  they 

compare  notes.    Audre  writes  that  next  year 

.  .  .  instead  of  worrying  about  the  scheme  for 
literature— chronological— regioral— thematical— 
—to  aUwrit!r  U       *         °f  resPondin9'  listening 

...  the  discussion  of  process  .  .  .  makes  them 
aware  of  the  craft  or  skill  or  art  of  putting  a 
Piece,  a  story,  a  novel  etc.  together—  It  can  help 
them  see  literature.     [Day  112] 

She  goes  on  to  compare  to  bike-riding  and  ballet:  understand- 
ing the  process  through  having  tried  it,  then  being  able  to 
look  at  what  you  and  other  writers/riders/dancers  have  done. 

In  April,  Audre 's  classes  read  in  class  and  thon  see 
the  film  of  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire.     During  the  reading, 
Audre  asks  students  to  write  in  journals  every  night.  She 
starts  them  off  with  questions: 

What's  going  to  happen  next?  .  .  .  Predict  .  .  .  Guess 
...  Do  you  think  Blanche's  presence  is  going  to 
change  the  relationship  between  Stanley  and  Stella? 
'  '  '  Do  somf  ruminating  about  that  scene.  .  .  .  [and] 
Show  me  that  you're  going  to  know  this  play  ... 
that  you're  going  to  make  it  yours.  ...    Do  something 
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with  it.  .  .  .    Run  it  through  your  brain.  .  . 
Ask  yourself  questions  about  it,  and  answer  them. 
.  .  .What's  the  point?     [and]      Keep  writing  down 
reactions  to  what  you  read  and  hear.    When  you  look 
back  over  your  notes,  you  may  find  you  have  a  thesis 
--that's  how  people  write  critical  reviews.  [and] 
Get  busy  ...  so  that  you  really  have  something  from 
the  play— not  just  a  vague,  fuzzy  memory.  ...  Do 
some  heavy  thinking  about  the  play  ...  and  writing. 
[118] 

3/15  [Day  113]  :    Questions  given  out  "in  order  to 
stimulate  your  thinking  about"  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  in- 
clude : 

Summarize  if  you  must,  but  only  for  a  bit.  What 
questions  occur  to  you  as  we  read  the  play?    Can  you 
answer  them?    How  does  Williams  revea^  his  charac- 
ters to  us?  ...  As  you  reflect  on  the  action  of  the 
play  so  far,  what  connections  do  you  make?    To  your 
own  experience?  to  your  other  reading?  to  other 
people  you  have  known?  to  movies  you  have  seen?  .  .  . 
What  can  you  predict  will  happen?  .  .     Let  your 
writing  go  wherever  your  ruminations  take  you. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  class,  Audre  asks  a  few 
students  to  read  from  their  journals— to  reflect  on  what 
they've  read  already  and  speculate  on  what  is  to  come. 
Perhaps  because  of  this,  students  seem  to  be  writing  more 
regularly. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reading,  Audre  encourages 
students  to  look  back  on  what  they've  written,  tu  try  to 
locate  opinions  that  might  become  thesis  statements. 
When  Todd  writes, 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  discovery  of  [Blanche' 
age  in  the  full  light,  and  the  confession  of  her 
past  come  out  together.     It's  as  if  Blanche  knew 
all  along  that  once  the  veil  of  darkness  was  lifted, 
the  truth  of  her  being  would  be  revealed  just  as 
clearly  as  the  wrinkles  on  her  lace, 

Audre  writes  in  the  margin,  "Great!  another  thesis  statement. 
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After  a  discussion  in  class,  Kristen  writes  in  her 

log: 

I  was  especially  surprised  by  what  we  came  up  with 
for  Blanche.    Williams  describes  Blanche  as  moth- 
like.   He  mentions  the  fact  that  her  beauty  can't 

?ellIhnnfStL°n?   49hi\    In.the  flrSt  SCene  She  tells 

Stella  not  to  look  at  her  in  the  light.     "I  won't  be 
seen  in  that  glare."    Moths  are  attracted  to  lioht 
but  the  light  kills  them.  ngnt. 

During  the  reading  and  viewing  of  Streetcar.  Audre 
has  tried  to  get  kids  to  look  more  clcsely  at  their  own 
responses.     In  class  one  day,  she  asks  them  to 

X^n\T  l°"T  readin*  Process  and  try  to  find  some 
incident  in  your  experience  that  has  influenced  you 
to  feel  the  way  you  do  about  the  play.    Try  to  find 

u2oT   you  lnterpreted  the  plav  the  way  you  did 

For  the  next  cycle  of  readings,  started  right  after 
Streetcar,  all  of  the  above  come  together  in  a  new  set  of 
directions  for  keeping  a  reading  log  which  will  lead  to  "a 
response  paper  based  on  your  reading."    Students  are  reading, 
among  other  books,  The  Great  Gatsby.  The  Sun  Also  Ri sp r  .  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  and  A  Farewell  to  Arms. 

The  log  is  described  as  "the  search  for  a  topic  for 
your  paper."    On  the  direction  sheet,  Audre  suggests 

exploring  with  the  following:     [lists  them]   I  began 
to  think  of  .  .  .    i  wonder  why  .  .  .    I  know  the  feel- 
ing ..  .    I  noticed  .  .  .    I  love  the  way  .  .  .    i  was 
surprised  ...    I  can't  really  understand  .  .  .  I 
thought  ...    I  can't  believe  ...    If  I  had  been  .  .  . 

and  describes,  perfectly,  exactly  what  she  wants  the  students 
to  do: 

As  you  are  reading  your  novel,  keep  a  daily  log 
where  you  discuss  the  ideas  in  your  book,     in  this 
way  you  will  begin  to  connect  these  ideas  to  your 
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experience,  making  the  novel  your  own,  a  part  of 
your  storehouse  of  knowledge/  As  you  reflet 
ruminate,  and  question,  listen  carefully  to  your- 
it  LIT  attemf>t  t0  describ*  the  ef fectyt£e  blot 

ExamineT0^0^!,  ?hi?  iS,y°ur  readin*  Process. 
Examine  it  and  take  note  of  what  you  do  with  the 

material  you  read.    Write  honestlj,  respond  deeply 

attelr^S1°n'  GXpand  °n  the  author's  iSeas?  P  y' 
attempt  to  discover  your  own.  [126] 

Reading  through  response  journals  part  way  through 
the  reading,  Audre  calls  attention  here  and  there,  with 
marginal  notes,  to  what  might  be  emerging  t'  ses. 

And  the  students  seemed  to  be  released;;     it's  as  if 
Audre «s  question  have  freed  them  to  ask  their  own-the  ones 
they  need  to  ask.    As  if  Audre  had  found  the  key  she  has 
been  looking  for-the  one  that  enables  each  student  to  make 
his  or  her  own  real  connection  to  a  work  of  literature. 

So  often,  as  teichers,  we  work  to  find  the  "right- 
questions  about  a  work  of  literature.    We  review  a  novel, 
cram  in  a  critical  essay  or  two,  try  to  pin  down  the  essence 
of  a  story-to  ask  questions  both  stimulating  and  profound, 
thought-provoking,    yet  not  out  of  reach  of  our  students. 
Our  "perfect"  questions,  however,  often  fall  flat.  Reading 
student  logs,  Audre  and  I  begin  to  see  why.    The  students 
ask  themselves  questions  we  would  never  think  of;  would  not 
know  how  to  ask. 

In  these  most  recent  logs,  retellings  of  plot  have 
almost  disappeared.     One  or  two  students   (Debbie,  for 
instance)  still  cling  to  them,  but  the  rest  are  too  involved 
in  questioning  to  be  content  with  mere  plot.    Todd  and 
Walter,  among  others,  mention  reading  sections  two  and  three 
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times.    Many-perhaps  most--of  the  logs  go  on  for  pages 
and  pages:    8,  12,  15.     Student  after  student  backs  up 
statement  or  question  with  examples,  quotations,  excerpts 
from  the  book. 

Some,  free  to  ask  the  questions  they  really  need 
to  ask,  start  with  almost  total  confusion.     Steve  M. ,  on 
A  Farewell  to  Arms,  writes 

I  wonder  why  the  book  had  five  different  books  in 
chapter's?  b0°k  firSt  1  Seen  £oksS  and 

Greg   (on  The  Great  Gatsby) : 

Is  it  Gatsby  speaking  in  the  beginning?  I'm 
confused.  * 

And  Eve,  also  on  The  Great  Gatsby. 

I  can't  really  keep  up  w/  this  book.     I  feel  like 

Idlli  It,,™9  °?e  thing  and  a11  °f  *  sudden  it 

f  a    llmg  about  something  else.    For  example: 
lit]  saio  how  beautiful  Toms  wife  is  and  how  huae 
and  great  Tom  is,  then  it  will  switch  to  how  his 
house  looks  like  an  eyesore  compared  to  Gatsby's 
wiU6bV  ^  unders*and  why  the  characters 

Ihll  1J;??.aboui  one  thin9  in  *  sentence  and 

then  start  talking  about  someone  else.    For  example 
when  Mrs.  Wilson  was  talking  to  Mrs.  McKee  thev 
were  having  a  long  conversation  aboui  fee?  fcPKa 

til  nLZ  SUd^n  som?thin9  about  a  dress  came  in 
the  conversation  which  didn't  make  sense. 

Reading  on  in  the  book,  she  asks,  "why  was  Gatsby  nervous 
about  Tom  being  there?    Did  I  miss  someth.ug?"    And  tnen, 
encouraged  perhaps  by  Audre's  and  my  enthusiastic  responses 
to  the  first  part  of  her  log,  begins  to  write  her  way  toward 
he  beginning  of  self-confidence: 

There's  something  very  wierd  about  Tom.     He  seems 
to  want  Daisy  more  than  ever  and  now  she's  jusT 

reai?v  to  STif8"?"  (it'S  ab°Ut  time)  and  ™ 
really  to  be  leaving  Tom  this  time.     I  change  my 
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mind  I  just  realized  she  was  having  a  wore  serious 
affair  with  Gatsby  than  I  thought.  .  .  .    For  the 
first  time  in  the  book  I  understand  what's  going 

Audre  has  asked  students  to  let  their  minds  wander,  to 
allow  associations  to  books  they've  read,  movies  they've  seen 
or  whatever  enter/" their  thoughts  and  reading  logs.  A 
lively  discussion  in  Period  3  one  day  centered  on  whether 
or  not  Blanche,  in  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  was  like  Tiffany, 
a  character  in  "General  Hospital."    Lynne  says  that  Tiffany, 
like  Blanche,  acts  "as  if  she  thinks  she's  so  great,"  but  is 
really  afraid  of  being  hurt.     Lynne's  readin j  log  for  The 
Great  Gatsby  shows  an  equal  involvement  in  the  romantic  plot: 

savior  So^  tilVDfifY  feeS  Gatsby-    What  will  she 
r*l    ?  a    V  :  •    Gatsby  has  a  lot  of  love  for  Daisy. 
I  m  glad.    I  hope  they  get  together  and  she  leaves 
Tom.     I  never  liked  him.    And  I  don't  think  Daisy 

ever  really  loved  him  Vm  so  glad  that  Daisy's 

been  seeing  Gatsby.     I  think  it  strange  that  Dais? 
kissed  Gatsby  when  Tom  was  right  in  the  other  room. 
Does  Tom  suspect  anything?    It  doesn't  seem  as  though 
he  does.    This  whole  thing  is  weird,  very  very  weird. 
.  .  .  I  can't  believe  iti    Daisy  told  Gatsby  that  she 
loved  him  and  Tom  saw.     Now  what?    This  is  getting 

£o3  5eM«    CSl0US  I  can't  believe  that  Gatsby 

toxd  him.    Tom  says  that  he  still  loves  her  and 

S -Sy  12?6S  him*    Dais*  told  Tom  that  she  never 

J2??r?    '  i     .neV6r  l0V6d  him'"  she  said  with  Per- 
ceptible  reluctance. 

At  the  end,  she  draws  a  conclusion: 

I  feel  so  sorry  for  Gatsby.    Why  did  he  have  to  die? 

Lit" ted*him  and  Daisy  to  9et  together.     I'm  so  mad! 
Daisy  and  Tom  seemed  to  mess  up  everyone's  lives 
And  they  ended  up  with  no  problems  but  the  people 
they  were  involved  with  died.     That's  a  real  shame. 

Kris  S.  agrees  with  Lynne  and  adds  (describing  the  end  of 
tht  book) : 
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Sat  ci2J£\???V??  Mitel's  husband  thinks 
the  Jl- \    y^Xl]ed  his  wife  and  he  kiHs  him  in 
tht  fS?i"    5*  flf-V  didn,t  ^erstand  because 
the  author  doesn't  just  say  it  out.    You  have  to 

is  rea?l^8elf  Wh°  kUled  Gatsb^  •  •  •    »2  this 
I  thwih!  Ktrvn?e*    No  one  attends  Gatsby's  funeral 
I  thought  he  had  so  many  friends  jut  then  no  one 
showed  up.    Nick  called  a  few  people  but  everyone 

honL  hS  !XnUSeS'    This  was  a  sadending.  .  ?  ?  T 
hoped  that  Daisy  and  Gatsby  would  get  together 

the  deaethh.f  f  ^  He  *ven  tooTttJ Tittle  of 
the  death  of  Tom's  mystress.    What  a  sad  end.ing. 

Tackling  confusion  head-on,  many  students,  like  Eve, 
ask  themselves  questions  about  how  a  book  is  put  together  or 
why  certain  themes  or  images  recur,     m  The_Crea^_G £tsby. , 
according  to  Lynne, 

?alks^l;^0^y  :Line  2UmpS  about-    0ne  mi^te  he 
talks  about  Daisy  and  Gatsby,  then  there's  a  con- 

ba£ka^°nH  Gen  J°rdan  and  himselfr  then  he  jumps 
this  way?      9arage'    Why  d°eS  the  Story  -iumP  arou"d 

Steve  M.,  on  A  Farewell  to  Arms; 

liZl"'*  feallv  understand  why  it  rained  all  the 
it  rained  Everytime  something  happened 

Some  students  try  to  imagine  what  the  writer  had  in 
mind.     Emil,  in  an  otherwise  skimpy  log,  imagines  \  imself  "in 
4 J  or  50  years,"  sitting  down  like  Ernest  Hemingway  to  write 
a  book  like  The  Sun  Also  Rises; 

This.  .    made  me  realize  what  Hemingway  was  doinq 
he  wasn't  writing  for  my  benefit  but  for  his  bene- 

I  1ted  hls  book  and  bought  his  book  it 

was  a  bonus,  but  the  purpose  for  writing  it  was  to 
satisfy  his  innei   «~lf  and  his  own  mind. 

Emil,  like  many  students,  picks  out  what  is  of  interest 
to  him  in  the  book  he  has  read;     bullfights  and  fights 
between  men,  for  instance,  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises.     The  rest 
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is  "boring."    James  find  a  special  interest,  "gas  masks  and 

guns,"  at  the  beginning  of  A  Farewell  to  Arms  and  says,  "i 

get  a  perfect  picture  of  this  soldier."    Lynne  is  so  intent 

on  the  love  story  in  The  Great  Gatsby  that  she  resents  the 

interruption  of  Chapter  6:     "This  chapter  is  borir.j  me.  I 

don't  want  to  read  about  Dan  Cody  and  his  dumb  yacht." 

A  number  are  shocked  or  disturbed  by  fictional 

characters'  handling  of  situations  they  can  imagine  themselves 

in.     The  scene  in  The  Great  Gatsby  in  which  Daisy  kisses 

Gatsby  in  Tom's  presence  bothered  several  readers  ("He  has 

to  mind;  it's  his  wife!  "—Kris  S.).     Several  boys  responded 

to  Catherine's  pregnancy  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms; 

Catherine  is  going  to  have  a  baby.     For  this 
reason  I  would  be  very  careful  about  fighting 
,  I  wouldn't  want  my  child  growing  up  with  one 

I  parent.  [James] 

If  I  had  been  Catherine  I  would  of  married 
Frederick  Henry  so  he  could  take  care  of  me.  If 
she  was  living  she  would  of  needed  support  and 
help  foi  the  baby  and  her.    But  I  think  she  really 
didn't  love  him.     [Steve  M. ] 

They  describe  their  reactions  to  the  characters  and 

e  vents: 

I  don't  like  Catherine.     She's  kind  of  strange. 
She  gives  herself  to  Tenate.     She  says  anythinq 
you  want,  I'm  yours.     I'll  do  whatever  you  want. 
[James] 

Kim  D.  writes: 

I  didn't  really  know  if  Ms  Barkly  really  loved 
him  or  if  he  really  loved  her.     Everything  seemed 
so  fake  about  it.     I  did  like  the  ending  though. 
There,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  they  did  in  fact 
love  each  other.     It  was  a  v«=»rV  big  shcok  to 
learn  that  the  baby  had  died  and  so  did  Catherine. 
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It  really  made  me  feel  bad.    To  think  of  losing 
2  people  at  the  same  time.    And  when  he  was  say- 
ing goodbye  to  her  in  the  room  (when  she  was 
dead)  hurt. 

Gx-eg  again,  later  on  in  The  Great  Gatsby; 

The  incident  with  the  car  surprised  me.    That  she 
walked  away  from  her  husband  and  w_*nt  with  Gatsby. 
Tom  was  pissed.     I  know  the  feeling. 

Torn  D.  reacts  and  tries  to  locate  reasons  for  his  reactions: 

As  I  finish  the  chapter  I  feel  great  sympathy  for 
Nick,  as  the  odd  person  out  of  the  threesome  at 
Gatsby' s  house,  and  as  if  Gatsby  was  just  using 
him  all  the  time  to  find  Daisy.  .  .  .   While  Gatsby 
seems  to  be  getting  what  he  wants,  he  seems  afraid 
that  it  won't  be  "perfect,"  the  way  he  sees  it. 
It  seemed  like  he  was  putting  Tom  down  when  he  kept 
introducing  him  as  "the  polo  player,"  making  him 
into  a  physical  specimen  and  nothing  else. 

John  S.  reads  the  book  in  two  great  gulps: 

I  got  up  to  page  91,  ibout  halfway.     I  love  it! 
I  still  think  things  are  the  same  way  as  far  as 
the  attitudes  of  rich  people  are  concerned.  .  .  . 
[quotes  great  chunk  of  description  from  book,  to 
illustrate  how  well  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  does  it.] 
[Later:]     Done.     How  bizarre.    This  man  is  weird. 
By  the  end,  you  don't  know  how  to  feel  about 
Gatsby,  whether  to  hate  him  or  feel  sorry  for  him. 

Sandra,  striking  off  on  her  own  to  read  The  Portrait  of  a 

Lady,  uses  her  angry  reaction  to  rienry  James's  plot  to  ask 

questions  about  effect  and  purpose,  carrying  on  a  debate  with 

the  author  as  well  as  with  herself: 

.  .  .  how  astonished  I  am.     Isabel,  I  feel  like 
^  ripping  her  out  of  the  page,  roughing  her  up  and 
saying  I  told  you  so.     But  no  she  married  and 
stayed  with  that  idiot  Osmond.     Perhaps  there  is 
something  here  which  I  do  not  see.     But  I  wonder 
why  she  stays  with  this  man  who  robbed  her  of 
everything  that  made  her  significant.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
I  misconstrue  this  however  and  the  author  is  show- 
ing Isabel's  strength  in  facing  a  bad  situation 
rather  than  running  from  it.    Nevertheless  I  have 
doubts. 
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Cumhur  lets  Hemingway  suggest  broad  questions  to  him: 

In  the  war  lots  of  things  change  but  there  are 
things  which  don't  change.     Frederick  and  Catherine 
find  love  during  the  war.    Especially  the  days  which 
they  spent  in  the  hospital  for  the  whole  summer 
was  very  good.    Being  together  all  the  time,  talk- 
ing about  love,  making  jokes,  sitting  on  the  porch 
on  the  breezy  summer  nights  and  watching  the  city. 
It  sounds  lovely,  romantic.    But  on  the  other  side 
the  war  is  going  on.    People  die  .  .  .  soldiers  at- 
tack, soldiers  retreat  .  .  .  yet  under  all  these 
adverse  conditions  we  can  find  love.  .  .  .   What  is 
the  meaning  of  love  for  man  and  woman?  .  .  .  should 
we  restrict  our  freedom  when  there  is  war;  is  it 
fair  to  please  ourselves  when  the  rest  of  the  people 
suffer? 

and  ends  with  his  reaction: 

The  end  of  the  book  effected  me  a  lot.     I  felt 
sorry  when  Frederick  did,  I  felt  melancholic  when 
he  did,  I  felt  excited;  and  finally  felt  I  lost 
everything  that  I  have  when  Catherine  died.  It 
was  as  if  I  were  Frederick  and  I  had  all  the  ex- 
perience that  he  had.  .  .  .    The  reason  might  be 
because  I  wanted  to  feel  in  the  same  way.  .  .  . 
Besides  this  the  events  which  occurred  at  the  time 
when  I  read  the  [book]  shaped  me  to  behave  in  that 
way.     I'd  felt  lonely,  lost;  was  very  sensitive 
too.    Therefore  when  all  these  effects  came  to- 
gether, I  felt  sorry,  excited,  melancholic,  and 
lost  everything  I  had. 

to  which  Audre  replies,  "Yes,  this  is  the  way  in  which  we 

all  connect.    Your  experience  with  experience  of  the  novel 

creates  something  unique,  your  own  and  yet  it  is  also  shared. " 
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Where  do  ideas  about  literature  come  from?    Not,  in 
Audre' s  view,  from  "outside"  somewhere- -enshri ned ,  for 
instance,  in  the  work  of  respected  critics — but  neither  do 
they  spring,  full-blown,  from  the  head  of  a  reader  at  the 
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moment  of  first  reading.    Like  the  writing  process  Audre 
knows  so  well,  the  reading  process  she  values  is  complex 
and  ever-changing,  it  unfolds  in  stages  as  a  person  reads. 
As  her  conviction  that  there  is  a  reading  process  as  indi- 
vidual and  varied  as  the  writing  process  has  deepened 
through  the  year,  Audre  has  used  students'  knowledge  of 
themselves  as  writers  to  help  them  study  those  works  of 
other  writers  we  caH  "literature.-    i„  the  process,  many 
have  developed  an  appreciation  not  only  of  the  craft  of 
great  writers  but  also  of  their  own  strengths  as  readers. 

In  a  traditional  high  school  English  classroom  the 
teacher  is  the  intermediary  between  author  and  student.  It 
is  the  teacher  who  decides  what  is  significant  to  study, 
what  is  worth  attention  in  a  work,  and  what  is  not.  The 
teacher  asks  questions,  and  the  students  answer  them. 

in  Audre's  classroom,  there  are  no  intermediaries. 
The  students  are  their  own  teachers.     They  struggle  with 
works  of  literature,  asking  the  questions  they  need  to  ask 
in  language  with  which  they  are  at  home,     m  the  process, 
some  reveal  depths  of  confusion  a  teacher  would  never  guess 
at,  while  others  soar  to  heights  a  teacher  would  never 
dare  to  hope  for.    Many,  starting  from  their  own  confusions, 
work  their  way  towards  the  beginnings  of  understanding  of 
form  and  symbol.     Steve  M. ,  for  instance,  would  probably  be 
bewildered  by  the  kind  of  question  about  symbolism  teachers 
ask   ("Describe  and  analyze  the  significance  of  weather  in 
A_Fareyell  to  Arms"),  yet  his  own  observation,  "Every  time 
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something  happens  it  rained,"  points  to  the  beginning  of  an 
understanding  of  Hemingway's  use  of  rain.    Lynne's  page  after 
page  of  romantic  soap-opera -style  questions  lead  her  to  the 
observation  that  Daisy  and  Tom  "ended  up  with  no  problems 
but  the  people  they  were  involved  with  died"— a  conclusion 
that  a  more  sophisticated  reader  might  well  have  expressed 
in  more  academic  language.    And  her  question,  "Why  does  the 
story  jump  around  this  way?",  could  be  the  first  glimmer  of 
an  understanding  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  craft.    Among  the 
more  experienced  readers,  Sandra's  angry  debate  with  Henry 
James  and  Cumhur's  deep  identification  with  Ernest  Heming- 
way's protagonist  go  far  beyond  what  any  teacher  could 
think  to  ask  for. 

Audre's  question  starters — "I  can't  really  under- 
stand .  .  .  ,"  "I  can't  believe  "If  I  had  been  .  .  .  ," 
etc.— seem  to  tap  into  these  personal  reactions,  make  them 
legitimate,  give  students  permission  to  ask  themselves 
questions  not  usually  heard  in  school.     I  am  excited  by  the 
freshness  and  clarity  of  the  voices  heard  in  the  reading 
logs;  by  the  power  of  minds  at  work  released  onto  the  page. 
These  reading  process  journals,  like  writing  process  jour- 
nals, seem  to  invite  students  to  extent  themselves--to  ask 
more  of  themselves  than  we  would  ask  of  them.    The  "honest 
voice"  Audre  has  been  looking  for  speaks  loudly,  clearly 
through  the  journals.    One  after  another,  students  observe 
and  often  analyze  their  responses  to  what  they  are  reading. 
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When  an  -idea--,  thesis  statement-emerges,  it  is  not  from 
a  vacuum,  but  rather  from  a  rich  mine  of  explored  thought 
and  feeling.    The  students  are  making  literature  their  own. 
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THINK INKING  ALOUD  MEMO  I I 


Feb.  8 


12th  Grade        Len  Schutzman 


What  have  I  learned  a-bout  this  class,  this  teacher,  so  far  ? 
What  works  for  the  people  In  this  rocm  ? 


"Writing  Is  a  deeply  personal  activity,"    Len  t«lls  his  12th  grade  students 
(Day  49);    one  which  Involves  risk-taking  and  will  Ingress  to  leave  yourself  open. 
You  have  to  be  willing  to  share,  at  least  to  some  extent  and  with  some  people.  If 
you  want  to  do  It  well.     This  Invitation  to  take  risks,  to  share  personal  experience, 
lies  at  the  heart  of  Len's  writing  class;    and  Len's  own  openness,  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  human  being,  his  own  willingness  to  take  risks  and  share  with  the  class,  at  the 
heart  of  his  teaching  style.      It's  not  that  writing  has  to  be  confessional,  he  re- 
assures his  students j    many  reluctant  to  chance  revealing  themselves;    Just  that 
"you're  going  to  write  best  about  what  you  know  best."  (10)    He  gives  the  example  of 
high  Jumping  as  something  not  too  personal  that  he  himself  might  write  about  from  ex- 
perience, and  adds,  "Some  things  that  are  personal  I  may  never  want  io  tell  anybody; 
others  I'm  willing  to  talk  about  with  some  people.    I'm  willing  to  take  risks  In  a 
writing  group  because  others  are  willing  to  take  risks  too."  (II)    He  encourages 
the  students  to  Join  him  In  taking  risks:    when  Mary  hedges  nervously  around  the  Impli- 
cation of  incest  in  a  fairy  tale  ("I  don't  really  want  to  say  this"),  Len  tells  her, 
"You  have  to  be  brave  In  this  class."  (70) 

It  was  hard  uphill  work  at  first.    Many  students  were  wary  of  writing,  and 
especially  of  writing  groups.    Some  put  their  fears  In  words:    "It's  like  a  part 
of  yoursel f. . .You're  opening  yourself  up.  Inviting  people  to  take  a  pot  shot  at  it." 
(Jeff,  Day  II)      Len  respects  these  feelings,  and  acknowleges  the  achievement  of  those 
who  reach  beyond  them.    He  thanks  Cindy  for  thinking  "deeply"  about  writing  (28),  and 
thanks  Neil  and  Scott,  the  first  to  read  their  writing  to  the  whole  class,  for  doing 
"a  brave  thing."  (15) 

If  risk-taking  is  a  major  theme  In  this  jlass,  then  the  reluctance  of  some 
students  to  take  risks,  the  willingness  of  others  to  try,  and  the  progress  of  the 
class  In  the  direction  of  becoming  "brave"  Is  another.    Speaking  again  about  writing 
on  personal  topics,  Len  says  "I  sense  you're  resisting  that."  (II)    As  the  year  goes 
oi,  Len  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  students,  again  and  again,  his  perceptions  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  class:    the  process  more  than  the  products  of  writing,  lis- 
tening, learning  to  share.    "I  feel  I'm  not  In  touch  with  you  about  what  you  are  doing 
with  this  writing"  (II)  or  "I  get  the  feeling  In  the  group  that  we're  getting  to  a 
point  where  we're  willing  to  trust  one  another...  I  have  a  good  feeling  about  what  has 
happened  today."  (12)  or  "I  need  to  know  where  you  are  on  this."  (37)    These  comments 
on  the  process  of  the  class  are  part  of  Len's  larger  committment  to  asking  his  students 
to  observe  and  reflect  on  what  is  happening  to  them  while  it  is  happening.    During  a 
discussion  of  writing  process,  for  Instance,  after  actttfaly  listening  to  Cindy,  Len 
stands  back  to  ask  Kathy,  "What  did  I  just  do?"    Kathy  says,  "You  asked  questions  to 
get  her  to  talk  more,"    and  someone  adds,  "You  left  some  sentences  open,  so  she  finished 
them."  (28)    Before  turning  discussion  back  to  the  students,  Len  points  out  that  what 
he  is  doing  is  "modelling"  a  way  of  responding  to  what  someone  says.       He  often  stops 
to  call  students'  attention  to  what  he  is  doing;    to  open  up  his  thinking  about  and 
goals  for  trie  students  to  them.    When  he  gave  out  copies  of  the  "writers'  manuscript" 
set  I  brought  to  school,  he  also  distributed  the  article  by  Louise  DeSalvo  that  ex- 
plains the  philosophy  behind  using  manuscripts  with  students.    When  I  mentioned  to 
Len,  after  class  one  day,  that  I  had  noticed  that  most  students  seemed  more  willing  to 
take  risks  than  they  had  been,  he  brought  my  comment  In  to  share  with  the  class  the 
next  day . 
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f-i  -  Len  encourages  —  pushes  —  students  to  take  responsibility  for  themselves  * 

*  and  one  another:    shows  them  that  they  can,  and  helps  them  Improve  their  skills  In  listen- 
ing to  and  supporting  one  another.    In  addltlon^to  modelling,  he  gives  examples  of  what 
supportlvo  comments  might  be  ("I  like  what  you  did  about  that  leaf  In  the  stream"),  and 
explains  that,  for  instance,  it's  hard  to  read  in  a  large  group,  "even  If  you've  done 
It  before."    Listeners,  he  says,  need  to  be  supportive,  appreciative;    that  way  readers 
will  be  "less  anxious"  If  not  completely  comfortable.  15) 


Len  questions  students  closely,  helping  them  clarify  fhelr  thinking,  refusing,  for 
the  most  part,  +o  give  answers,  and  reminding  them  that  they  can  explore  their  minds  - 
and  feelings  fuf+her  to  come  up  with  their  own  answers:    "I  think  you  do  know,  Chris, 
but  you  haven't  said  It  yet. ..."(48)    He  turns  questions  back  to  students  agalnamd 
again,  and  asks  students  to  join  him  in  learning  how  to  do  this:    "Can  anyone  ask  a 
question  that  will  get  Tom  to  talk  about  It  ?"(I2)    "Ask  him  a  question,  Kim,  to  help 
him  make  what  he's  saying  clearer."  (48)    Wnen  B©b  says  to  Marie,  "You  should  try  to..." 
Len  interrupts  with,  "Stop  \    Bob,  don't  tell  her  what  to  do.    Can  you  think  of  a 
question  that  would  help  her  think  ?  "  (12)    When  a  student's  question  is  particularly 
good,  Len  often  stops  *-o  repeat  if  with  an  enthusiastic  "Good  question  !" 

Bui Idtng  community,  Len  redirects  students  who  speak  to  him  alone:    "Not  Just 
me  —  everybody."    To  check  that  everyone  Is  involved,  everyone  has  a  c  hance  to 
understand,  Len  uses  "say  back"  constantly:    for  listening  to  writing,  of  course,  but 
also  for  checking  understanding  of  literature  or  even  Len's  own  assignments.  Before 
you  comment,  he  tells  students, -let's'  make  sure  we  understand  what  he/she  Is  saying. 

Underlying  and  supporting  this  concentration  on  building  cooperation  and  trus+ 
between  class  members  is  Len's  acceptance  of  feelings,  his  own  included.    "You  soui  d 
angry, V  he  will  say  to  a  student,  or  "How  do  you  feel  about  your  writing  group?"  oi 
"about  writing  this  ?"    As  a  participant  In  the  class,  writing  and  revising  along  with 
students  and  observing  the  same  deadlines  he  sets  for  them,  Len  contributes  his  own 
feelings  as  a  writer  and  group  member.    "I'm  overwhelmed  by  my  story;    don't  know  how 
I'm  going  to  fi.ilsh  it  by  Tuesday'. "( 19)     "I  start  these  stories  and  they  just  go  on  and 
on...  out  of  control"    (62)      "I  need  to  tak  to  someone  about  this."    (18)    He  de- 
mands respe^pt^as  a  writer^in  the  group:    "I  need  to  write,  Theresa.    If  you  have  a 

question,  t' 

let's  ask  it  later'."  (18)  -i 

Academic  work  had  beer,  centered  around  writing  from  the  beginning. 
So  far,  there  hav  e  been  S"/y     "major"  pieces  of  writing,  on  topics  chosen 
by  the  students  themselves a  two-part  case  study,   c)ra*essays  and  some 
writing  about  a  play  read  in  class.     Recently,  Len  has  led  students  through 
a  unit  on  fairly  tales,  mainly  reading  and  class  discussion  for  a  while, 
only  now  easing  into  a  writing  assignment.     (Len  felt  that  many  students 
v/ere  "written  out"  by  January;     needed  a  change  of      focus  for  a  while.) 

Len,  more  than  most  of  us  --  or  perhaps  more  consistently  brings 
himself  to  class.     Whet*iCtf  he  is  telling  srtories  about  his  three-year- 
old  to  Illustrate  a  point  about  the  Oedipiis  complex,  or  sharing  his  doubts 
about  a  piece  of  writing  or  his  feelings  about  a  student,  he  uses  himSelf 
as  an  instrument,  to  measure  and  shape  what  happens  in  his  class. 
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THINKING  ALOUD  MEMO  t!\      October  21,  1961  1st  rrade    Reba  Tekala 

What  !,ave  I  learned  about  \r\in  class,  this  teacher,  so  far*? 
What  works  for  the  people  An  this  class? 

Four  mornings  a  week,  for  a  half  hour  between  snack  and 
recess,  these  8  boys  and  ?  girls  are  discovering  the  world  of 

cn      I;ff??rkin?  S,in*ly  0r  in  sma11  groups,  with  frequent 
self-shuf fling  of  places  and  partners,  these  1st  graders  are 
talking  with  each  other,  composing  aloud,  swapping  and  shari.  < 
crayons  and  ideas,  and  working(drawing  and  or  writing)  in  large 
fold-over  booklets  of  5  pages  each.    Each  is  exploring  an  individual 
inven^d^K???^81  ^  J01"*"*  a»d  penciling,  with  dfshes  an 
publication  struggle  and  success.    Each  is  aiming  for 

Ron^V^i1?!?6^00^  has  a  history  of  this  sort  behind  it.  Four 
wiSf«2r?£  jdefined  af  Hnot  ref!  good... it  can  be  better"  )stories , 
with  an  inked  stamper  to  prove  it,  a  teacher  conference  and  choice 


o 
an 


n  ?4vii^ty?e2J?y^RP)  transf"er  of  ftory  to  white  paper(half  of 
n  P*x1l  ),  a  titled  cover,  and  a  brief  biography  of  the  author. 

ainnrtR*na  wW^v*^  wil1  Practic*-    Cn  Day  4  she  composes 

aloud  and  with  them  begins  a  story  from  her  board  drawing  of  2  docs 
on  a  bed.^  Together  they  write,  over  6  dashes:  ' 
Ji    do£s  j£    on    my.    bied      (My  dogs  sleep  on  my  bed) 
nl  2i?+?iSr2r^ continues .  certain  patterns  emerge ,    that  the  drawing 
or  writing  "doesn't  have  to  be  perfect" j  that  she  welcomes 
suggestions  from  others,  as  well  as  acknowledges  we  all  "have  a 

?J°TLi2?i2eM,nth*J  da?heS  h0ld  the  place  for  words»  and  that  spelling 
is  invented.    David  volunxeers  a  tough  word  for  the  class  to 

spell  and  his  pronounced  superdelilicious  becomes  for  the  class 

s^rds.^  And  a  final  an> iety-deflator— that  it  "doesn't  matter  if 

you  write  or  draw  first." 

Advancement  is  a  very  individual  thing.    The  students  are 
encouraged,  not  pushed,  and  Reba  notes  that  it  can  take  them 

four  or  five  booklets"  before  they  are  "caught  in  a  subject." 
What  works  here  is  that  the  children  are  choosing  their  own  topics, 
working  at  their  own  pace  and  discovering  their  own  composing 
styles  and  strategies  in  a  well-managed  environment  rich  in  drawing, 
talking,  collaborating,  creating,  and  writing.  W 


2fi0 


THINKING  ALOUD  MEMO  #2    December  8  lst  grade-Reba  Pekala 

How  do  you  handle  an  ethnographic  itch— one  that  is  just  out  of  reach? 


of 


A-ter  25  days  or  so  of  riding  the  crest,  ethnographically  speaking, 
:-  classroom  observation,  we  know  we  were  right  in  "casting  a  wide  net" 
to  capture  a  sense  of  a  class  coming  into  being,  of  a  group  forming 
itself  around  rules  and  routines.     Even  as  we  tentatively  dropped  down 
to  peek  at  individual  composing  styles,  we  sensed  an  irritant.  Movine 
from  an  overview  of  fleeting  sketches  of  this  or  that  child  soon  meant 
missing  much  by  our  very  efforts  to  cover  more.    What  was  slipping  away 
was  the  detaiJL,  the  substance  of  discovery. 

v   1,1  S°n^  WaS  tiTHe  t0  Step  back  and  look  at  what"  °ur  ca3t  net  might 
hold.    But  from  where  do  you  stand?    To  make  a  closer  inspection  it  was 
time  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  "at  sea"  with  the  crew,  not  just  dropping 
aboard  for  1/2  hour  visits.    Here's  a  log  of  that  journey: 

Day  30 
9:00 

Class  begins  with  acknowledging  the  helper  for  the  day  (Jeremy). 
He  begins  by  moving  the  pumpkin  on  the  calendar  to  October  26th,  leadine 
the  class  in  the  pledge,  and  helping  with  attendance.    Amy  reads  her 
first  published  book  "Space"  to  an  attentive  audience,  and  with  arm- 
around-the-shoulder  support  from  Mrs.  Pekala  is  led  back  to  her  seat 
in  the  circle.    A  homework  assignment  using  the  letters  ±  and  d  is  col- 
lected by  Reba  with  lots  of  one-on-one  comment  and  encouragement 
Ever-alert  Jaime  twice  notices  aloud  my  presence:  "You're  not  supposed 
to  be  here  now!    she's  quite  miffed  about  that,  you  know.    The  phone 
buzzes  and  Craig  and  Lauren  are  called  down  to  speech.  Meanwhile, 
because  it  s  raining  outside,  Mrs.  Pekala  explains  Alternatives'  program- 
which  includes  Arts  &  Crafts,  2  games  rooms,  ball  games,  ping-pong, 
jump  rope,  and  Library— indoor  activities  set  up  for  when  weather 
prohibits  outdoor  play.    Kids  seriously  select  choices. 


9:  30 


Class  activity  shifts  to  Assured  Readiness  program.     Flash  cards 
review  earlier  sounds  and  introduce  today's  sound:  ch  as  in  cherries 
Kids  call  out  other  samples  and  guesses  including:  checkers, "cheerios, 
truck  chilly  (chili)     trauma,  travel,  etc.     She  corrects  confusion  on 
ir  vs.  ch  and  adds    So  if  you  have  a  letter  with  a  c  in  it,  you  better 
look  at  what  comes  next."  ~ 
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Out  comes  clay  to  roll  the  snakes  and  shape  ch.    I  watch  Dean  iUn 
his  hands  t^n  times  over  his  ch  as  he  chants  the  soind  ten  times 
•Mrs.  Pekala,  I'm  all  finished!"  and  she  answers,  "Save  your  snakes, 
fold  them  up  a  little  bit."    As  mats  and  clay  are  put  away,  the  lesson 
ends  with  another  couple  of  rounds  of  shouting  out  quickly  the  sounds 
on  cards  Reba  flashes.    Derek  takes  on  all  comers. 


10:00 

In  comes  Mrs.  Gilde  pushing  a  cart  laden  with  peg  boards,  bowls  of 
marbles  and  rubber  bands,  ditto  packets,  etc.    Three  different  groups 
form  and  exchange  practice  with  the  visual  motor  skills  part  of  the 
Assured  Readiness  program. 

11:00 

Cart  lady  departs  and  snack  time  arrives.    As  apples,  pears, 
banannas  and  peanut  butter  cookies  appear,  Reb.    announces  "After  snack 
today  is  writing."    David  shouts  out  "Good!".    Over  her  coffee,  we  dis- 
cuss ch  lesson  and  their  confusion  on  tr  and  ch  sounds.    Reba:  "They're 
like  little  sponges.     I  love  it."    Craig  rushes  to  library-wants  to  be 
back  in  time  for  writing.    Natascha  off  to  read  her  first  book  to 
principal.     She  and  Denise  (for  chosen  companion)  return  immediately 
because  Neil's  not  there. 

11:15 

Writing  time.  I  join  Amy,  Kara,  and  ^auren  at  their  table.  Kara 
pours  two  dozen  small  sea  shells  onto  table  top  and  composes  her  first 
page:  a  sil  i  lit  (a  shell  I  like)  and  traces  shells'  shapes  onto  that 
page.  Others  discuss  shells  and  haggle  over  which  ones  they  can  "have" 
That  table  turns  into  a  talk  fest,  but  not  before  I  watch  Amy  draw  two 
purple  hills  and  a  big  storm~a  wild  drawing  with  this  explanation: 

1  we  a  sea  (It  was  a  stormy  night) 

ni  pg.  3 

She  turns  over  page,  announcing  "Page  Four"  and  with  pencil  and  heavy 
hand  on  red  crayon  explains  field  of  "full  hot  lava".     She's  losinp 
control  of  lava,  so  she  pencils  it  back  with  a  line  and  writes, 

A      H       L    vir  (a  hot  lava) 

(she  adds  this  when  she  sees  what  I'd  written) 
Page  5  ends  with  pencil  drawing  and: 

H    L        HL  HAS  (hot  lava  in  the  houses) 

12:  30 

After  alternatives  and  luncb,   Reba  reads  Leland  Jacobs'  April  Fool 
for  fifteen  calming  minutes,  preying  them  for  his  visit  in  November! 


9  L* ') 

c  be 


Next  1b  Math  Gaines.    As  they  rest  heads  on  hands  she  announces,  "Mr.  Carter 
we  are  just  starting  our  math  program.    First  we  do  games  and  then  we  do  * 
worksheets.      Kids  group  for  "Just  before  and  After",  "More  than"  and 
Animal  spots    through  arithmetic  card  games.    This  is  the  Winroth  Program- 
2  to  J  weeks  of  games  before  worksheets;  it's  ungraded,  self-paced  with 
attention  to  addition,  multiplication,  and  then  subtraction.    Parents  come 
in  to  help.     If  they  finish  early,  kids  could  choose  to  read,  write  or 
draw. 


1:30 


Leaf  lesson.    Actual  samples  and  four  page  ditto  packet  illustrate  shapes 
and  kinds  of  leaves.    Kids  note  pointy  and  rounded  lobes  and  other  features. 
Then  they  go  through  packet  and  do  some  coloring  in  with  extra  time. 


2:00 


S^o'JT'u  Ih6y  °lean  UP  W°rk  area  before  linin8  UP  to  8°  to  gym. 

By  2:20  chairs  are  up,  ccats  and  lunch  boxes  are  gathered,  and  Reba  reviewa 

two  school  rules: 


1)  Not  to  hurt  anyone's  feelings. 

2)  Not  to  hurt  anyone's  body. 


Once  there,  Toby  takes  kids  through  hall  games  for  motor  skills— "tries 
to  give  as  much  one  on  one  time  as  possible."    Lots  of  bathroom  visits 
and  more  progressive  ball  bouncing  games:  sit,  stand, bounce  (little,  medium, 
high),  until  moving  throughout  the  gym.    A  final  game,  Farmers  &  Chickens, 
wraps  up  last  three  minutes  and  its  time  tc  line  up,  put  coats  on  and  file 
out  to  buses. 


Day  31 
9:00 

Kelli  is  helper  for  the  day.     She  sets  weather  on  the  map,  handles 
attendance  and  pledge  and  makes  her  choice  first  for  the  day's  Alternatives 
activities.    Rest  of  class  bargains  seriously  for  options  (today  only  two 
(an  go  to  certain  activities.    Natascha  cries  after  losing  coin' toss  and 
Is  consoled  by  class. 

9:30 

Magic  Circle  today.    Only  third  time  held  so  Reba  reviews  rules. 
They  remember: 

1)  Not  allowed  to  bring  anything  to  Magic  Circle 

2)  No  put  dowr.s 

1)     Sit  Indian  style,  except  if  wearing  dress 
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Today's  topic:     "A  good  feeling  and  a  bad  feeling."    All  kids  share  both 


and  then  review. 
9:50 


Magic  Circle  is  over  and  five  kids  from  Middle  School  (Mr.  Vlahkis'  class) 
enter  as  part  of  Community  Service  program.    Older  kids  conduct  circle 

;  ;;;;  *TLand  teJJ 8torle8-  Flrst  graders  J°in  in  with  «*•!*  «p°oky 

stories.  Robby  excellent  rendering  of  his  version  of  "The  Monkey's  Paw", 
Kara  on  a  witch/ghost  story.    Activity  concludes  with  older  kids  serving 

r^} T^K800?1!!      Pretzel8'  P°P°orn,  candy  bars,  cookies,  candy  corn-- 
real  healthy  stuff — I  got  a  plate  too. 


11:15 


and  I  L  'J18,  "ataScha'  Davld«  Jalme  and  1  dlscuss  Craig's  dinosaurs 

il  a        9      a  mlx~uP  Just  discovered  at  Yale  on  misplaced  dinosaur's 

?Q0Q*     rlJ  matC1  th!  b°dy  lt,S  bGen  attached  ^  in  the  musuem  since 

1909.    Craig  erases  and  redraws  his  dinosaur's  head. 


12:30 


uw  Reba  reads  Morrls  and  Borls  and  Tucker  is  off  to  read  his  first 

published  book  to  the  principal.    Tucker  has  a  hard  time  deciding  which 

Tt  '2  «  Hf  al0ng*    KldS  °ffer  brlbeS*    Flnally  heads  °ff  ^th  Dean  to 
read  to  Neil    Super  Apple  and  Super  Orange".    Then  Math  Games  and  Clean  Up, 
md  line  up  for  Music.  F' 

1:30 

Dan  Grable  leads  them  in  songs,  like  Barnacle  Bill  and  a  scary  Halloween 
song  (Have  you  seen  the  ghost  of  John?/  Long  white  bones  with  the  rest  all 
gone.)    Hands  out  tambourines,  bells,  drums,  clackers  for  rousing  rendition 
of    Hurry,  hurry  gotta  toomba"  and  finale  of  Miller  Avenue  School  song 
Back  to  classroom  for  a  brief  review  of  ch  sound  and  word  recall.  Reba 
adds  match,  latch,  and  they  add  catch,  chain,  change, "chit  is  a  curse" 
cheese,  chalk.    They  count  up  to  17  ch's.    Then  they  p^e"pare  to  go  home 
from  Art. 

2:35 

Claudia  works  with  them  on  shapes  and  textures  lesson.    Kids  collect  textures 
ofr  (sandpaper,  doilies,  walls,  scissors,  etc.)  and  rub  them  with  crayon  onto 
paper.      Hey,  Dave,  you're  walking  around  with  a  great  texture  right  here'" 
(his  belt  buckle).    Kids  hand  in  their  masterpieces,  clean  up  and  collect' 
puppPt^  from  last  class  and  rush  up  stairs  to  the  buses.  Whew' 
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Kids  and  Chronology 


On  Day  32,  I  stepped  fsway  from  my  notebook  and  stood  behind  the 
video  lens  to  view  the  class.    That  perspective  focused  several  observa- 
tions for  me.    First  you  can't  take  field  notes  and  run  audio-visual 
equipment.    Second,  you  see  things  differently  and  cause  all  kinds  of 
changes  in  doing  so.    First  graders  turn  into  hams  and  play  to  the 
camera,  relishing  reruns.    More  familiarity  and  exposure  to  video 
should  decrease  this  medium's  intervention  in  their  writing  activities, 
but  I  learned  a  bigger  lesson.    Panning  to  include  the  whole  class, 
"casting  the  wide  net",  I  was  struck  by  their  individuality,  their 
specialness,  and  that  picture  helped  me  know  that  closer  looks  at  par- 
ticular students  were  due  next. 

The  s..bstance  of  their  differences  could  only  be  gathered  by 
discovering  more.     I  would  need  to  remember  the  advice  of  the  poet 
John  Moffitt  when  he  wrote: 

"To  look  at  any  thing 
If  you  would  know  that  thing 
You  must  look  at  it  long:" 

And  so,  I'll  continue  with  closer  looks  at  individual  students. 
Along  with  that  focus,  here's  a  chronology  of  what's  been  going  on  in 
Reba's  class: 
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•  'eremy 


On  Day  33,  Jeremy  produces  two  rough  drafts  on  "Fair1  anA  »lm  . 
in  one  period.    He  makes  connection  of    ilen       f   V     V  a, 
ic  (loyse)  and  then  really  understands l^n  \£SS  2  Se^' 


1)  Winter 
is  nise 
I  iLie 
winter 


P-  2)  Winter 
is  fon 
Buos  i 
can  scate 
p.  3)    on  ioyse      (first  written  as 

oys.  I  work  on  i 
sound.  He  adds  ice) 


P*  A)    And  I  can 


yous 


p.  5)    But  I  hav 

ny  now 

sled  no  hil  ("look  at  that!" 

to  slide  he  snys) 

On  "Fall",  he  ca-ries  over  confusion  somehad  on  ch  sound  (Day  31): 

P-  4)    My  Chrys  ("trees") 
havit 
tord  lalrse 
yet 

elrlie?  incident  Z     t         haVi/ears«  ™se  or  mouth".    Reba  recalls  an 

^"s..^  Jit  sru^h^dd^tt^^rdrfaowinhr  wir  andi 

RuHn?J"      ^  y  3ddS  hlS  su^estion  in  a  conversation  reRardinE 

"won'    show    n°Se'    "f  "hlnkS  RUd°lf  Sh°uld  drink  white  vine  so  his  red  nose 

erlLl  n  r  P  I!0  mUCh'  Th3t  18  f°ll0Wed  ^  heate^  Abates  with  Robby  over 
erasers  past  and  present  while  both  shift  away  from  composing.  * 
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Day  35 


Reba  is  concerned  about  the  number  of  conferences  she's  having  and 
wants  to  improve  the  quality  of  them.    Kids  are  "sloughing  off  three" 
to  conference  on  a  fourth.    She  now  sees  a  shift  "to  a  sentence  or  line 
on  each  page  "and  hopes  to  upgrade  ^he  quality  "now  they  know  they  can 
write  .    Robby,  an  exception  to  this  category,  and  we  agree  I'll  zero 
in  on  him.     "Every  day  is  a  different  kind  of  high"  for  him  she  notes  and 
we  wonder    where  his  mind's  at"  and  hope  to  "find  out  his  feelings  about 
what  a  story  is."    Since  publishing  his  first  book  he  "just  doodles  so 
much. 

Day  37 


I  begin  to  watch  the  elusive  Robby.  It's  the  day  of  the  Columbia 
Space  Shuttle's  first  effort  to  b  ast  off  and  with  the  T.V.  blaring  in 
the  room,  Robby  begins  on  a  rough  draft: 


J  9  C  •  • 

Robby: 


J  .L.  : 
Robby: 


"How  do  you  feel  about  that  topic?" 
"Good— you  know  what  I  want  to  write  about  soon  is 
how  the  President  got  shot  and  all  that... I  can't 
write  about  the  Columbia."  (Starts  to  draw  in  pencil 
on  the  cover  and  says,  "The  Columbia  and  other  rockets?" 
"Are  you  going  to  write  about  that?" 
"Yep."  (He  turns  to  page  1.  Draws  and  says  "There's 
the  seat  —  I'm  in  the  seat."    As  he  draws  more  I  ask 
him  to  think  out  loud.     "Buttons  and  all  this  stuff  up 
on  the  roof."    Runs  off  for  more  crayons.  Continues 
drawing  and  days,  "This  is  the  screen,  I'm  facing 
away  from  the  screen— I'm  drawing  and  this  is  the  earth 
and  this  is  Saturn — or  whatever  has  the  ring  around  it." 
He  makes  going-around-the-earth  noices.     "What's  that?" 
I  ask.     "That's  the  arrow  that  shows  they  are  going 
around  the  earth."    Later  he  adds  a  "box  for  food"  and 
has  the  "bad  guy  ship"  attack.    Turning  pages,  he 
adds  a  runway  and  wheels.    David  comes  over  and  says, 
"The  Columbia  wasn't  in  a  war."    Robby  responds  "So,  I 
can  make  it  in  a  war."    And  then  adds  "I  show  myself  ~ 
in  the  control  panel."    David  answers  "Excellent!" 
^urning  last  page,  Ro  jby  immediately  starts  to  write  in 
pencil:  T 

H 

E  ND 

and  asks  me,  "How  do  you  write  end?"    I  sound  it  out  and 
he  adds  an  A  before  ND— (This  makes  sense  I  later  learn 
because  Reba  says  they  haven't  learned  E  yet.)     I  ask 
"Is  it  over?"    And  Robby  says,  "No,  I'm  going  to  makt  the 
space  ship  land  on  Mars."    Then  Craig  is  over  to  swap 
rough  drafts  with  Robby  and  the  time  is  up. 
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Day  39 


Reba  delighted:    Kids  just  "came  in  and  all  sat  together  and  quietly 
wrote.      Looks  like  writing  time  is  now  at  start  of  the  day! 

Day  40 

Dr.  Jacobs  and  poetry  lesson 
Day  41 

Kids  work  on  their  "Big/Little"  poems  and  Reba  introduces  letter  s 
and  shifts  to  comparison/contrast  idea:  ~~ 

Big  as  Little  as 

Derek's  start: 

Big  as  Little  as 

elfent  latebug 
And  Natascha's: 

Big  as  Little  as 

a  tree  an  ant 

a  person  a  flower        (with  lovely  drawings) 

a  building  a  blanket 

Reba  notes  that  at  least  four  have  chosen  Space  Shuttle  pieces  to 
publish  and  wonders  at  giving  topics  as  above  two,  and  what  motivates 
their  choice  of  topics.    We'll  watch  that.    As  of  11/9  this  class  has 
published  45  books  (15  kids)  compared  to  last  year's  44  books  (19  kids). 

Day  42 

Kara,  who  informs  me  she  is  soon  to  move,  begins  to  coj  v  published 
books  of  her  classmates  on  to  rough  draft  booklets.     She  is  doing  this  so 
she  11  "remember  everybody".    What  is  also  interesting  is  that  in  copying 
Derek  s  book  and  trying  to  read  it  she  discovers  what  she  doesn't  know. 
I  ask  her  the  title  of  it  and  she  gets  as  far  as  "The  Buh"  ("The  Bear") 
and  ask  her  *',at  her  plan  is  if  she  doesn't  know  something:  "go  back  to 
it  later".    As  she  dopies  drawings  and  words  she  sounds  out  e3ch  letter 
and  watches  me  write.     She  brings  over  her  own  book  "The  Guppies"  and 
tells  me  she  has  added  something.    _tad  is  written  in  upper  left  corner 
of  page  3.     I  ask  about  it. "tee  ah  duh  -  tad"-she  announces.     I  ask  "what's 
a  tad? 

Kara:  "A  frog... and  a  fish." 


'You're  wonderful!"    We  agree  to  meet    more  on  "The 
Guppies"  later  and  she  shows  me  a  "felt  heart"  she  Is 
"making  for  someone  special  in  the  class." 


Meanwhile  the  Columbia  goes  up, 
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Day  48 


fI  continue  work  with  Robby.    We  work  on  "Hiawatha  and  the  Alligator". 
He     reads    it  to  me  and  then  switches  to  show  me  his  "book  I  made  with  my 
"?ther"    .J  ask«  seein8  Swings,  "You  draw  the  picture  and  she  writes 
the  words?      He  days,  "She  sits  down  and  says  'What  do  you  want  to  happen 
neref       He  shows  me  through  "stories"  on  Batman,  The  Lone  Ranger,  "This 
is  supposed  to  be  Silver",  "these  are  very,  very  bad  people  right  here" 
(shows  a  page  with  swastika  drawn)  etc.    We  start  to  work  on  "Aliens  in 
Space    and  he  writes  The  Alen  (s) .    Then  he  numbers  pages  in  book  3+4+5+ 
W-....9  he  avoids  completely  the  sentence  and  then  starts  to  play  with  mv 
extra  pen,  clicking  it  absent  mindedly.    And  before  we  know  it  we  run  out 
ot  time.    On  Days  49  and  51  we  conference  again— and  he  produces  this 
line  in  a  story  about  "the  world":    ADUMANDEV  (Adam  and  Eve)  p.  2.  On 
page  3  he  draws  a  cave  man.    And  he  asks  for  another  conference  "because 
I  have  so  many  ideas  in  my  head." 

We  discuss  how  hard  it  is  to  concentrate  and  hope  to  set  up  a  way 
for  both  of  us  to  write.    On  Day  54  he  works  on  Santa  story: 

P.  1)         BitI  stadup 

I  Hed  (but  I  stayed  up  and  I  hid) 

P.  2)         I  sawr  sit 

cos  (I  saw  Santa  Claus) 

I  can't  hang  on  to  this  little  Proteus— but  it's  sure  worth  trying. 

Day  53 

I  worked  with  Kelli  on  her  storv  "Me  and  my  Mommy."    As  she  watches 
me  record  her  title,  she  proclaims,  '  I  spelled  everything  right— I  knowed 
everything  right." 

p.  1  says  "Me  and  my  mommy  are  pretty"— slashes  6  dashes  and  draws  the 
two  figures. 

p.  2  Kellt  looks  around,  draws  6  red  slashes,  grabs  a  blue  cn.yon 
and  writes:    Me  And  My  Mommy 

1  HIP. 

and  asks  me  "Do  you  know  what  that  says?"    "No,  tell  me."  Kelli:  "Me  and 
my  mommy  are  digging."    She  immediately  draws  the  Picture.  I  try  to  ask  a 
question  about  "writing  and  drawing  and  thinking"  but  bomb—getting  "1 
write  words  and  pictures ... .once  I  do  the  words,  I  try  to  make-like  say 
when  I  did    Me  and  my  mom  are  digging 'I  draw  me  and  my  mom  digging."  So 
it  seems  pictures  represent  the  idea  as  simply  as  the  words  do.  One 
doesn  t  embellish  or  add  more  to  the  other  hut  are  both  parts  of  compering. 
Once  again  I  am  struck  by  the  mystery  of  so  much  of  this. 
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The- e  longer  visits  in  the  classroom  and  closer  looks  at  individual 
writers  f    4  still  elusive  and  exploratory.    For  me  these  observations 
open  more  questions  regarding  topics,  conferencing,  and  sharing  writing. 
They  raise  questions  too  about  how  writing  time  draws  from  the  energy 
pool  kids  have  to  maka  it  through  their  days.    And  on  our  own  abilities 
to  decipher  the  codes  that  make  these  students  learn  to  compose. 


9 
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THINKING  AWm       MEMD  *  3  REBA  PEKALA         1st  GRADE      APRIL  1982 

This  memo  covers  the  time  and  events  from  the  new  year  through  March 
•    Since  Day  70  I  havecbserved  Reba's  class  ten  times  and  recorded  at  least  as 
many  video  sessions  in  and  out  of  class.   My  data,  therefore,  are  found  in 
two  forms:    fieldnotes  and  videotape  cassettes.    I  would  like  first  to  comment 
briefly  on  my  work  behind  the  camera,  then  sketch  the  chronology  of  events 
since  January,  and  conclude  with  a  close  charting  of  one  student's  development 
as  a  writer  from  September  to  March. 

VIDEO:    A  DIFFERENT  LENS 

The  problems  inherent  in  "successfully"  videotaping  students  at  writing 
are  legion.    Yet  like  a  young  Don  Quixote  I  ventured  forth,  cheered  on  by  a 
certain  Sondra  and  Nancy,    he  knew  hours  of  analysis  were  needed  to  study 
minutes  of  recorded  observation.    We  knew  I  would  have  to  set  aside  mv  ethno- 
graphic notebooks  to  master  the  machinery.    So  I  began  experimenting,' get tin- 
mc  used  to  the  equipment  as  well  a,  the  students.    The  theorv  was  that  thmH, 
enough  exposure  to  the  equipment,  J  would  "disappear"  for  them.    Our  Plan  wa* 
ther.  to  begin  documenting  individual  writers,  representing  different  abilities 
at  various  stages  cf  their  composing  processes. 

On  inte  the  fray.    One  by  one  I  would  invite  a  student  during  writing  tine 
down  to  a  quiet  section      the  library  and  turn  the  camera  on.    One  on  tor  o' 
another  1  would  sweat  my  way  through  a  variety  of  problems:  lighting;  microphone 
Placement:  camera  positioning  and  focus;  and  especially  frustrating,  finding  a 
useful  balance  between  being  with  the  kid  and  not  intervening  in  his/her  composing 
process  (under  the  circumstances). 

By  next  September,  when  we  will  need  to  launch  a  series  of  video  recordings, 
we  hope  to  have  worked  out  enough  of  these  wrinkles  so  that  we  can  successfully  ' 
document  kids'  writing.    At  present,  I  will  not  concern  mvself  with  analysis  of 
previously  recorded  data.    But  for  the  record  I  present  a  catalog  of  those  do:en 
episodes  shot : 
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MEN 

Day 

79 

80 

84 

85 

86 

95 

96 

99 

100 

104 

105 
111 


giKOWi/xn  OT  SLSSTffl?  VIPLOTAPED 

Tucker  C  David 

Denise 

Jeremy 

Jeremy 

Natascha 

Denise 

Natascha/David/Jamie 
Robby  (silent) 
Tucker 

Derek  (silent)  Jeremy 
(assisting) 

In  class  practice 

keba  &  Conference 


REGARDING 

Exposed  MIC  in  library  proper 

•Things" 

'The  Library" 

"Mr  Carter  filmed  me" 

"Florida  Birds" 

Story  $  ethical  issue 

pot  luck 

"Concentration  Cainp"  sun- 
'The  Big  Fight" 

"Lassie" 
Writing  time 

Chris,  Derek,  Denise  I  :;iss 


Herein  is  a  running  co:  nentary,  a  Joyccan  1c-  wee),  bv  week,  of  what  ha-— 
it.  keba's  class  as  related  to  the  kids  and  their  writing    It  is  intended  a" a 
uescnptivc  sketch  not  a  precise  summary;  it  sets  a  context  for  what  follows: 

keba  anc;  !  apree  to  :ero  in  cr:  one  student  an.:  -iect  Nata>ch-.  a.-     "liJ.  K  cindi 
cute".    5he  works  on  her  k.P.  of  "A  bo]  rolled  into  the  rot!"  an,:  conferences  i  ,:}. 
keha  .    piece  Joesn't  go  to  null icat ion. 


an.lM.,         Natascha  completes  "Me"  and  shares  it  with  class.    Sin  anJ  |Wk  worl  on 

companion  stories  entitled  "The  Big  Snow-        Reba  continues  to  write  on  Wednesdays. 
KclU  and  Denise  share  love  stories  with  Neil.    Thursday  A"  kid?  plav  in  snow, 
leaving  *  note  on  the  hoard  for  me  to  come  out  and  join  tncrc. 

an.18-::         Kids  begin  work  on  capital  letter,  and  long  A  sound.    I  star:  video  tapin- 


first  David  and  Tucker,  then  Jienise  in  the  library. 


an.25-29        Two  days  of  videotaping  Jeremy.    Thursday  with  Natascha  and  her  "Honda 
Birds"  story.    Kids  are  in  writing  circle  when  we  return. 
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Feb.  1-S     ]  am  studying  for  exams. 

Feb.  »-12  Kids  continue  capital  letters,  J«eb.       Pivi„fi  $tudcnts  chojces  of 

lines  or  unlined  cos*,  paper.  Another  Video  of  Oenise  In  the  Library 
Ethical  question:   "Do  you  let  people  ii,t.„  to  this?"  come,  up  for  i«r. 

Feb.  ».„  Kids  Z'Xc^r^  MTy    ™v  »*~  **• 

Feb.  U-26         seventh  graders  continue  regular  Tuesday  AM  visits.   Progress  with 
Derek  in  ;  Plication  of  "The  Parakeet"  and  Hobby  with  "The  fan  From  the 
toon".   I  video  Hobby  on  his  "Concentration  Cmf  redraft.   Also  video 

!**  Si1"8      "Cap*bU"  or'valuc  .<UJP»"*"  *>«  of  rccogniting 
*fter  *"^"Mc  end  discussing  ietek's  stoiy. 

Reba  has  3  composing  tspes  on  Jeremy.   Capital  letters  -  now  to  J  K  I 

Video  experiment  with  Derek  and  Jeremy  i„  library.  «oba  and  class'  bra- 
storr.  on  hooks  for  *th  graders  -  talk  .horn  !*;i„nin^.:idJle/tnd  of  such  >" 
storv.   Reha  meets  with  Jeremy  -  he  still  not  writing7    Sh/tries  listing  ;iea. 
No  cnan^c.  * 

tor.  KiJ,  wl  on  »  of  *th  graders  stories.   Begin  reading  of  Charlotte', 

r  *    ^  5te"  hTltinS  on  •  Panting 'seedling  idea  for  Jack's  Victory  farden 
ViUncsaur  stepsi  ' 

SooK  fcerorts*       Start  to  stretch  dm*  the  hall  wall.  -  Sifht  u.rd,  showin::  ir  in  • 
fianJi.   KohSy  especially  "on  purpose-  with  Hh  grader  ?ton-  -  Reba  rlclZ 

.r..la»  effort  w:th  .icrcay  wnrtm?  en  aMisne..  tope  'let:-  *c.  Vil 

t.  TJer  fn-liLhtsl.    Import  cardr=  due. 

Aether  writin.  circle    -    Ud^scusy  when  thev  arc  an.!  helj  each 
ot;.er  ulonp  with  ,u.;  -/tions  anJ  iJcas.    Lla«  write,  on  .«.Wc  Shuttle 
graders  visit.    Still  reading  Charlotte'!;  heb. 
I*re,  now  using  chapters  in  his  story  "Toto  anJ  02". 
*?ar.  2<-]      (my  ?)cr.taui  hrtre.it 

a  wpTTrs'  p-?.tlopi\c  ■  txnm 

,      „    .      'Pr  mTral  rcasPns'  Na,ar'=te  J<  the  i*al  candidate  to  be-in  with.  Sh» 
w  •  it.  a  ve^^acUve.  imcllijejt  child  who  ir  able  to  interact  with  peers 

J        ano  adults  in  a  range  of  activities.   Secondly,  I  have  a  lot  of  data  on  her 

\  .  VuO  Sln"  Mrl>'  ln  3mmry  Rfha  and  1  dccJJcd  ?-tsscha  would  be  a  likely  student 

A  to  focus  upon.   Coincidental ly.  she  is  also  the  daughter  of  a  friend  and  collogue 

^    u<  of  mine  from  toslyn.  and  1  know  her  family  and  something  of  her  home  life. 

j,:  «  Ftnally  1  ]ikc  hcr  anJ  h3vr  fom,d  ,„  mfy  rapport  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


tor.  i.-.r. 


**  *  •    to*   «, c 


play 
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and  work  times  together.   AH  of  these  combine  to  produce  this  unique  set  oi 
circumstances,  and  give  us  a  solid  base  to  initiate  an  analysis  of  a  first 
grader's  WTi ting  development. 

1  *ould  like  t0  "art  by  physically  describing  in  a  sequential  and 
cumulative  fashion,  and  then  examine,  through  my  cut  and  pasted  fieldnotes  and 
a  text  analysis,  her  progress  as  a  writer. 

As  the  school  year  has  unfolded  Natascha  has  exhibited  a  growing  diversity 
and  range  in  her  writing  behaviors.   Her  neatly  clenched  right  fist  has  held 
first  crayons,  then  a  pencil,  then  a  felt-tip  pen,  as  she  has  moved  from  pictures 
<;> .  and  dashes  to  printed  -words-,  and  then  to  script  -  from  September  through  March. 
V^uO'  Wh1le  her  ictual  wr1t1n9  na$  9rwi*n  mor*  expressive  and  facile,*  so  to  have  her 
t   {tV?     '  mannerisms  durii.g  writing  time.   Her  early  habits  of  "baby  talk"  and  of 
pf?  interrupting  me  or  others  gradually  faded  as  she  took  her  work  more  seriously. 

Reba  notes  tliat  Nataseha  needed  at  first,  "lots  of  reinforcement  and  feedback 
for  each  written  page",  that  she  would  "interrupt  conferences  to. show  me  ;.  cinc;]c 
(  completed  attempt  at  a  sentence  "(in/14).   After  this  slow  start  and  a  pe:- 

functory  first.  hook  (she  just  "did  it",  says  Reha")  Natascha  does  indeed  grov 
more  involved  in  her  writing.    She  would  lea^.i  bach  or  forward  to  think,  starting 
out  to  focus  on  what's  next,  on  an  idea  or  a  sounding-out  struggle.  Sometimes 
t  she  would  hum  or  sin.r,  to  herself,  rr  chatter  with  Janfie  or  Derek  while  standi  no 

splay-legged  over  a  rough  draft.  She  would  share  her  book  with  others*  pointing 
out  words  for  tnen,,  ever,  holding  her  boot  upside  down  so  another -across  fro:-, 
her  could  follow  better.    On  one  surh  day.  she  reviewed  her  earlier  publisnoj 
books  with  me,  observing  "It's  embarrassing"  about  "Dog"  her  first  published 
book.    I  ask  her  what  she  means  and  she  says,  "I'll  show  you".    After  reading 
it  to  me  she  plaintively  sighs,  "It's  just  not  good  enough  for  me"...  I  don't 
like  anyone  to  see  it  because  I  would  be  embarrassed."  (1/12/82)  that 
is  quite  a  leap  from  haphazardly  reading   a  series  of  27  dashes  as  "ry 
eleonant  is  1n  his  barn  he  Hkesto  eat  peanuts  I  hope  he  is  there."  (9/21). 
jest  Analysis 

In  the  chart  below  I  have  grouped  Natascha's  first  four  rough  drafts 
and  published  books  with  two  later  rough  drafts  for  a  developmental  depiction 
of  these  samples  of  her  writing.   A  number  pf  Interesting  discoveries  surface 
one  especially  being  ,  the  Increase  through  time  in  the  number  of  words  and 
*  See  Text  Analysis  Chart 

er|c  i- MSI  , 


related  decrease  1n  the  number  of  Illustrations.   As  her  confidence  and  facility 
grew,  Natascha  rel1e<Hess-«nd  less  on  pictures  telling  the  story  (see  Appexdlx 
B).   Another  related  change  1s  the  consolidation  of  "writing"  strategies 
toward  script  ($c)  shown  in  column  5.  A  closer  examination  of  other  aspects 
of  the  chart  and  the  appendldes  offer  further  Insights  into  her  growth 
as  a  writer.  A  look  at  the  jump  1n  Invented  spelling  between  draft  #1  ("The 
Dog")  and  Draft  P2\  ("Haunted  House")  shows  her  steady  grappling  with 
beginning,  middle  and  end  sounds.   Later  explorations  1n  using  2  and  3 
syllable  words  show  further  progress. 

An  area  of  particular  Interest  to  me  1s  the  relationship  of  the  skilful 
drawer  with  the  beginning  writer.   Here's  a  child  who  begins  with  a  clear 
talent  for  drawing.    When  the  task  1s  tc  "tell  a  story"  and  the  child  opers 
with  a  dependence  on  drawing  which  literally  disappears  as  her  wHtinc  sMV- 
progresses,    I'm  Intrigued,  Hhat  were  her  comDOSlng  strategies?  What  Is  the 
relationship  of  drawing  to  writing  1n  the  mind  of  a  child  with  a  story  to 
tell?   What  about  the  child  who  hasn't  the  motor  skills  and  success  with 
drawing?   what  are  thejr  composing  strategies?   How  can  we  learn  more  about 
what  kids  need  to  express  themselves  1n  school?   This  chart  and  accompanying 
appendicies  are  exploratory  1n  nature-early  probes  into  understanding  the 
development  of  a  1st  grade  writer.    Natascha  Is  the  first   student  we  have 
looked  at  in  this  way.    Thirteen  others  await  a  similar  scrutiny  as  we  move 
deeper  into  understanding  1st  grade  writing. 
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1)     "The  Do-11  text 


2)     "Haunted  Houoe"  text 

7? i*  haunted  )io<jse.    I  aft.  In  it. 
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1.  Without  making  a  big  deal  of  it,  Anita  includes  herself 
in  a  community  of  writers (I  get  one  too,  because  I'm  going  to 
write  in  the  journal  too*").    She  connects  with  Eric  by  making 
"the  same  mistake"  he  did  in  designing  the  journal  cover. 

She  also  wrote  her  name  upside  down  on  the  outside  cf  the  cover, 
as  he  had  just  done. 

2.  Steos  in  Writing 

1)  Write  first  draft 

2)  Have  a  conference  with  a  writing  partner 

3)  Decide  how  you  want  to  change  or  add  to  your  first  draft 

4)  Write  a  second  draft 

5)  Confer  with  a  writing  partner  and  check  for  capitalization, 
punctuation,  and  spelling 

6)  Meet  with  Mrs.  Graves 

7)  Write  your  final  draft 
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THINKING  ALOci)  NEMO  #2     December  8 


4th  Grade-Anita  Graves 


How  do  you  handle  an  ethnographic  itch-one  that  is  just  out  of  reach? 


If  the  metaphor  I  employed  in  launching  Reba's  memo  can  be  re- 
called I'd  like  to  build  on  it  as  a  way  of  understanding  some  of  the 
similar  shifts  occurring  in  observing  Anita's  class.    Here  too  was  the 
ethnographic  itch,  the  bothersome  dilemma  of  successfully  "casting  the 
wide  net",  only  to  discover  that  we  were  not  capturing  the  needed  detail 
of  students'  writing  processes.    At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Columbia 
Space  Shuttle  was  blasting  off  in  Reba'n  class,  Anita  was  recognizing 
the  need  for  subtle  shifts  in  the  pitch  and  yaw  of  her  students'  composition 
course. 

By  the  first  wer.k  of  November,  she  noted  that  some  kids  *ere 
"sharing  just  to  share"  rereading  the  same  pieces,  while  a  fet  others 
still  had  not  shared.    The  problem  was  to  "get  those  regular  sharers  to 
reduce  quantity  and  improve  quality".    Revision  was  gently  introduced 
on  Days  26  and  27  when  John  and  Christine  reported  back  changes  in  their 
stories  suggested  by  their  audience  the  previous  day.    Anita:  "Yesterday 
we  told  a  couple  of  people  how  they  could  improve  their  stories — as  part 
of  sharing".    John  is  asked  to  read  his  piece  on  Hawaii  and  ape-killing, 
with  changes,  and  Anita  asks  those  who  made  suggestions  if  they  "notice 
any  differences?"   Most  agree  it's  "faster-paced",  "has  more  action  in 
it"  and  "an  improvement"  nods  Richie.    Anita  concurs,  "It's  much  clearer 
now".    When  Christine  starts  to  read  hers,  John  reminds  her  right  away 
of  some  needed  correction,  and  she  reminds  him,  "This  is  just  a  rough 
draft."   As  she  continues,  she  does  insert  one  of  his  on-the-spot  sugges- 
tions, but  a  couple  of  other  kids  aren't  so  gentle  with  their  interruptions. 
Anita  and  I  wonder  how  to  handle  criticism  anu  revision  in  subsequent 
sharing  groups. 

Other  adjustments  are  tc  come,  but  I  think  it  is  useful  tc  imagine 
Anita  operating  as  a  benevolent  ground  control  to  h?r  fourth  graders  and 
f6r  us  to  watch  what  happens  as  the  following  chronology  unfolds. 


Students  have  been  working  on  dialogues  and  a  few  in  pairs  oi  trios 
are  on  their  third  dialogue. 

Characters  include: 


Fen  and  Pencil  (Sharon) 

George,  a  Hyena  and  Harriet,  a  Bobcat  (Matt) 

Clock  and  Watch  (Amy  Beth) 

Abbott  &  Costello  (Mike,  Jeff,  Rich  &  Eric) 

Jeckle  &  Heckle  (Maureen  &  Janine) 

Cat  and  Mouse  (Amy  K.) 


Day  AO 
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Tom,  starting  his  3rd,  describes  them: 

1st  story:    "Amy  man  &  Jap."  "took,  place  in  a  Japanese  fort— 
any  war". 

2nd  story:    "house  and  a  fly  in  a  stable" 

3rd  story:    Mr.  and  Mrs,  Silly  ("young  people  having  an  argument") 
Christine's  three  are: 

1st  story:    Vinnie  &  Cindy-"people  in  a  house  in  New  York" 

2nd  story:    Rachel  &  Sammy-"people  in  Westhampton  arguing. . .how 

much  it  costs  for  pizza  and  cigarettes". 

3rd  story:    "Danny  &  Sandy  in  Grease" 

Anita  observes  how  much  they  "love  to  do  this  with  a  partner" 
though  sh«i  has  not  restricted  how  they  group,  if  at  all.    I  mention  my 
interest  in  wanting  to  focus  on  individual  students  and  we  consider  Eric 
and  others  as  likely. 

Day  42 

A  typical  schedule  is  up  on  the  board: 

12:45-  l:00-Journals 
1:00-  l:30-Publications  - 
1:30-  1:45-Sharing 

Kids  are  comfortably  overlapping  kinds  of  writing,  asking  permission 
for  using  one  another's  names  in  stories  and  swapping  ideas.    Anita  moves 
about  asking  "where  are  you  in  your  publication  piece?"  with  the  goal 
being  to  "get  something  in  the  book  from  each  one  of  yor."    Eric  and  I 
plop  on  the  rug  and  go  over  the  P. A.  announcement  he  is  preparing  to 
read  on  class's  UNICEF  cookie  sale  that  afternoon.    It  needs  lots  of  help 
so  instead  of  playing  the  editorial  heavy,  I  call  Richie  over  to  act  as 
"another  reader."    I'm  aware  that  Eric  is  not  really  judging  his  work  and 
say,    Richie  is  a  good  guy".    Eric  begins  "See  if  you  think  this  will  sell 
cookies  for  us?".    He  reads  and  Richie  comments  "Tell  them  what  kind  of 
cookies—"  "—Chinese  almond  cookies". 

We  discuss  other  changes,  check  the  size  of  the  just-baked  cookie, 
decide  on  prices,  and  Richie  rewrites  it  5ixr  Eric.    A  first  draft.  They 
read  It  to  Kenny  and  he  adds  more  changes,  "Where  are  you?"  and  they  go  back 
to  word  choices— the  rhetoric  of  selling  cookies:  "fresh  baked-get  'em 
while  they're  hot .. .today's  the  last  day!"    They  grow  excited  over  the 
best  strategy  for  selling  the  "giant"  cookie— "There  is  one  giant  cookie 
for  50c".    We  arrow  and  edit  and  discuss  how  they'll  physically  get  cookies 
around  school.    Conscious  now  of  audience  we  supply  appropriate  information 
or  those  hearing  the  announcement.    Richie  is  a  big  help  and  a  good  "fast 
writer"  admits  Eric. 


/ 

Day  A8 

I  follow  up  on  Eric/ and  ask  how  the  announcement  went.    "It  was 
scary."    "How  come?"   Er^c:    "Well,  because  the  whole  school  was  listening" 
he  asks  me  to  reread  what  I've  just  recorded  and  chuckles.    I  ask  for  a 
copy  and  he  checks  with  Richie  and  says  "it's  thrown  away." 

He's  also  lost  his  piece  for  publication  so  we  agree  to  begin  a  new 
piece  together.    We ^ook  for  an  idea: 

Eric:    "I'm  probably  going  to  write  about  Thanksgiving.    Every  month 
I  have  something  special  to  write..." 

4th  of  July-Revolutionary  War 
April-Easter 
January-New  Year's  Day 
December-my  birthday  and  Christmas 
November-Thanksgiving 
October-I  think  of... Halloween 
September- I  think  of 
August-I  think  of  vacation. 

February-I  think  of  ...what  would  I  think. . .Washington  &  Lincoln's 
Birthday 

March-I  think  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 

May-I  think  of  my  mother-birthday 

June-I  think,  I  think  of  the  soon  coming  4th  of  July 

I've  got  all  the  things  now"— he  counts  them  up— "Well  done."  I 
acknowledge.    (I  continue  in  some  detail  because  of  what  happens  next. 
It  turns  out  that  Eric  is  going  to  South  America  with  his  mom  and  sister 
in  a  few  days!)    "Since  I'm  not  going  to  be  here  on  the  last  days  of 
November,  I'm  not  going  to  write  about  Thanksgiving. . .I'm  going  to  be 
here  on  December  2nd  so  I'm  going  to  write  about  Christmas  and  my  birth- 
day."   And  then  another  turn  in  the  search  for  a  topic.    I  refocus  his 
efforts:  "All  of  a  sudden  we  have  lots  of  possible  things  to  be  writing 
about  now."    He  continues  "My  mother  and  sister — trip  to  South  America"— 
he  bolts  for  the  globe  and  points  to  Guyana:  "My  mother  has  an  airline 
that  flies  there"    (she's  a  flight  attendant).    Seeing  a  far  off  look  in 
his  eyes,  I  ask  "Is  there  something  troubling  you?"    Twice  he  repeats 
"I'm  so  excited  about  going  to  Guyana  this  Thursday."    "Is  that  what's 
troubling  you?    I  repeat.    Eric:  "It's  slowing  my  work  down.    Lately  the 
only  thing  I've  been  thinking  about  is  leaving."  His  voice  has  dropped 
and  leveled.    "How  does  that  make  you  feel?"    "All  of  the  excitement  is 
making  my  work  not  get  done-because  I'm  thinking  about  it  so  much." 
"Anything  else  you  want  to  add?  You  OK?"    He  nods  and  asks  to  go  over 
my  notes.    And  it's  time  to  join  the  group  for  sharing. 

Later  I  learn  Eric's  parents  are  divorced,  and  in  Anita's  words, 
he  leads  a  "yo-yo  existence".    I  wonder  what  the  next  day  will  bring. 
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DAY  49 


Eric  comes  in  from  recess  with  a  bloody  lip  and  a  headache.  Kevin 
asks  him  "What's  the  name  of  the  story?"    and  Eric  answers  "The  story  of 
"y  life— Just  kidding. "We  review  our  talk  yesterday  and  he  expresses 
insecurities  about  the  heat,  sunburn,  etc.    When  he  makes  no  mention  of 
discovering  a  topic,  I  ask  general  questions  on  writing. 

When  you  think  of  writing  what  comes  to  mind? 

Eric:  handwriting,  penmanship,  journal,  publication  piece  and 
cowboy  book.    Art."  "Art?"  I  ask.  "Because  every time  we  go  to  art  we 
have  to  write  at  lease  one  thing— I  write  things  in  art—like  I  have  to 
put  my  name  on  the  project." 

We  move  to  the  hall  to  continue.    I  ask  him  to  picture  himself  in 
the  act  of  writing.    His  headache  is  in  the  way  so  we  both  settle  to 
write.    I  give  him  my  brown  folder  as  *  desk  for  his  journal.    Over  the 
next  five  minutes  he  checks  several  spellings  "Fort?  we  •»?  furious"-forouse 
(his  way).    "What's  cooking?"  I  ask.    "A  lot"  he  replies.    Says  receive 
and  spells  it  r-e-s-e-a-v-e  (now  starting  p.  11  of  journal.) 

Splat,  Splat!— the  fire  alarm  over  our  heads  sends  us  scurrying 
outside  to  line  up  with  class.     Anita  motions  toward  Janine  "She's  writing 
again  in  the  fire  drill",  and  says  to  me  "Kevin  claims  if  there  were  a  neutron 
bomb  going  off  you  would  be  writing  about  it." 

(What  I'm  writing  was  what  Eric  had  just  said  about  spelling: 

"1  just  think  how  to  spell.    If  I  can't  remember  I  ask,  and  I  ask, 
well,  uh,  I  ask  someone  if  they  can  spell  it  for  me.    I  say  another  couple 
of  letters  and  if  I'm  right  they  s  \y  "right"  and  if  I'm  wrong  they  spell 
it  for  me.") 

As  we  file  back  in,  Tom  smiles  and  says,  "Janine  couldn't  sacrifice 
her  journal",  and  Eric  and  I  resume  our  seats  in  hall.    A  class  comes  at 
us.    "A  stampede  of  buffalo!"  I  say  and  add,  "kids  are  great"  he.  agrees. 
He  writes  away.    I  ask  Hie  topic.    "I'm  always  working  on  this—Indians." 
"By  choice?"    "Yep."    Moments  later  I  ask  "...How  do  you  feel  when  I'm 
writing  about  you?"    "I  feel  alright.    I  feel  normal.    My  headache's  gone." 
He's  on  p.  12  and  we  agree  and  sign  that  if  Eric  pulls  the  top  of  the  pen 
off  that  is  a  signal  to  keep  his  comments  "off  the  record."    It's  time  to  join 
the  class  for  sharing. 
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THINKING  ALOUD  MEMO  «  3 


ANITA  GRAVES  -  4th  GRADE 


APRIL  19B2 


As  I  work  through  the  150  pages  of  fieldnotes  on  Anita's  class  sines  12/1/81, 
I'm  overwhelmed  by  how  much  is  hare  to  sea  and,  Moreover,  by  how  much  is  hen  that  we 
stay  not  yet  aee.    Shaping  this  memo  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  that  dilemma,  for  2  sense 
that  such  of  what  we  will  discover  is  embedded  in  layers  of  information  we  are  pre- 
sently,  perhaps,  too  close  to  in  both  time  and  perspective  to  discern. 

Nevertheless,  certain  patterns  and  themes  are  emerging  and  it  is  to  these 
that  I  would  like  to  attend.    Since  Day  52  (12/1)  I  have  observed  Anita's  class 
30  times  (including  two  full  days) ,  interviewed  a  half  dosen  students  individually 
outside  of  class,  fussed  with  video  equipment  to  record  kids'  writing  processes,  and 
Joined  Anita  Graves  in  an  extended  conference  with  her  case  study's  mother  (audio 
taped  3/25).    Therefore,  data  include  fieldnotes,  journal  entries,  audio  and  video 
tapes  of  kids'  composing,  and  interviews.    Out  of  these  sources  I've  construed 
a  number  of  themes  and  observations.    In  this  memo  I  win  focus  on  a  handful  of 
then,    Anita  as  a  student-centered  teacher,  kids  and  their  ideas  on  writing,  sharing 
time  and  publishing,  and  writing  process  approaches  in  math  and  science  activities. 

"THE  CEILDEDI  LEAD  THE  TEACHER  FOLLOWS"    (DONALD  GRAVES)  1 

Describing  herself  as  a  "student-centered  teacher",  Anita  Quotes  her  namesake 

above  in  an  early  L'Jecember  journal  entry, and  adds  "It's  much  better  tc  take  tne  cut»= 
free  tne  cnilcren."   Tnis  tneme  is  borne  out  days  later  durinf  snaring  time  (Dav  :,>). 
Jeff  had  just  read  his  footoall  story  "Siants  S  Dears"  and  a  few  students  direct  their 
responses  on  it  to  Anita,  not  to  hisi.  Knowing  this  was  enly  his  second  time  of  s:nr inl- 
and catcning  his  sense  of  beinr  left  out  of  tiie  feedoacK  process,  /'nit a  quiet iv  sst 
Omt.  wit::  t.-»s  .jjs  on  tne  steps  and  let  Jeff  field  the  questions.    Naturally  tne  ccrrents 
shifted  froi.  he's  to  her,  to  you's  to  nam  and  tney  addressed  author  not  a-tnorit v-: ipure. 
/tnita  car-:iincntad  hiir*  witn  a  lxq  smile.    "Sounds  like  tney  liked  a  lot  of  tninp:'  vsu 
wrote,  Jeff."  Two  oavs  later  Jeff  was  up  and  sharing-  again.    Later  she  notec  in  ner 


on 

ut>  in  ar 


anotner  occasion  wnen  tne  class  had  accumulated  tec  manv  demerits  for  actin£ 
rt  class  Anita  acknowledges  and  adjusts  the  schedule  to  fit  tne  idea'  Cindy 
volunteers  .    She  had  surj£ested  t.at  writing  tine  came  just  uefore  art  time  instead  of 
snaring  tine,  "so  we  won't  be  so  wild."   Tne  kids  wculd  enjoy  nearin?*  one  anotner's- 
•pieces  so  much  that  they  would  move,  ratner -keyed  up,  into' wimever  activity  was  ne>:t. 
Cinay's  calrir.£  strategy  worked  as  the  class  quietly  lined  up  to  leave  for  art  at  +  ;2b. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  teacner  who  descrii-e-  ;*:rself  as  a  "practical  realist" 
responding  and  respecting  tne  needs  of  ner  students.    Tnase  mid-flifjit  adjustments  are 
indicative  of  her  interest  in  wnat  maxes  a  class  work,  not  who.  When  modeling  ^ooc 
reading  ans  writ  in?  Habits  (as  ner  oral  readings  or  journal  writings  dc  it  is  bctn 
-or  tne.T.  and  from  them.)  it  corr.es  out  of  a.convictio-i  of  what's  rir-vt  and  what  wor>:r». 
As  a  student-centered  teacner  she  has  a  deep  appreciation  anc  respect  for  tne  poogs  tnat 
come  ner  way  courtesy  of  her  students  and  provides  fa  easy  conrisrce  in  the  five  and 
take  of  classroom  management  and  learning. 
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Most  Kids  lew  sharinr  tim.  They  check  tho  schedule  on  tne  beam  mm  +k» 
■     clock  and  rallop  over  tc  tne  raps  ready  tc  perScip^eT  Wow  and  thEi  SLS^mi" 

-    ehot  to*  JLr^a^^^til!^L?n^  «  thair  deski,  within'wS 

(        ^^  KS^^f^J^'SSH1*  ^  *ot  tiakat  in  town.  Eric  or  TOsi  or^ 

-.|5es, "as  sshjss^jsi^-  — <-*  «»- «- 

(  Day  Sit  "Sharing  tJ*»  naads  mora  atmcturfnc  and  X1 n^oinr  to 

try  pnyiewinr  pi*oa»  ahaad  of  time...  ^erenare 

acribblLnr.  cow  any  old  thinr  in  orot-  to  have  some- 
thinc  to  share."  (AG  journal) 


*  57:  think  the  Quality  of  sharinr  time  has  started  to 

improve,  a  don't  feel  tc  much  like  :»r.  in  tne  Star  W* 
barrooov  scene  durinr  sharing  time."  (A?  Journal) 


.-—'52?*,^  fftny  4*        "*Titinr  1st  drafts,  snaring  and  tncr.  roinr  er  - 
r^cSw1St  '  <f^"tal«*  towards. p-xiictior.  S^-thi^ 

V 

luy  75:  "You  ray  writs  3  1st  crafts  but  one  cf  these  r.us-  M 
taken  through  tne  writing  steps  ani  then  puLlisncd. 
*ne  cnildrer.  agreed  that  this  was  fair.   7r.ir  wis  iiss 
tna  tjrc  tho  disss  stopped  s;iarinr      t.»a:  -.vsrvsn*  \ 
coul^cpcantrate  on  puwlisnine.   It's  puliisr.  or 
pensh  .in  *-C.'"  (A3  journal) 


to  take\.  ?icce  tnroufh  to  publication    2  rapsafad  Sris'  * 
nwart:  to  amcr.  its  accural  and  he  concurred  with  her  assessment  addinr  that  he  t«~it 

2*&l  f&&*»"  S*-J:'  J*  Wi«ed        m*m«j£i  offering 
con  >  xeel  otucK  because  cf  .irs.  craves."  (Is  tnis  what  ho  assxed  I  wanted  tc  near?) 

ulth  'Vtm?  t0  oaa?t         perceptions  of  what  "publicatinr"  or  "roinr  all  the  way" 
S£  JJ^J*?^:  JWV**»iv«  puLliahinr  as  "rood"  becausi  "vou  nave  to  fill  « 
tht  book".   What  kinds  of  strokes  do  they  pet  for  publisninr  and  frcr  whor,  °  ti^X. 

"  1         with  Anita  the  desire  to  have  sharinr.  be  e  vitalnart  of  C 

tneir  conpesmc  processes.  1 
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Oh  the  goad  Arain 


Qs  How  did  you  get  your  ideas?" 

Al  ^LS"?Ii^nSr  b^*ln,,  iT  conBi  *»  ^tt  what  ut  want  to." 

a!  ISSli0?  te  »ft  l"**  dmfti  «d  •  final  copy?" 

£L a  Joh?         »ttar*of.factly.  ^ 

nra.  Joflnaon's  kids  Mid  thty  do  "one  story  a  aonth-until  itU  mm.  *  

both  classes  betted  back  and  forth  vritin7tin^and^o,L?  habited 

SFLaT 2AJ5l,!i?R       5°"*?  4t      to*  oom  on!  -  we  want  to  keep  writinr!" 
tfrT  <^^£L£«  3  il.Vl!?Ji0?.te  |»2  th«  cow  wad  thti^  piece?  tSFmlam. 
VSlJr***  I******  ot      kids  have  performed  for  2nd  and  Ird  grade  claites  wiST 
similarly  encouraging  rtaetiont  and  experiences.  Wltn 

Colonial  Diaries  V 

 : — 1  1  •. 

7ne  uses  of  sharinr  tire  pnew  to  include  a  visit  fror.  Ti  Eurkharr*-'*  rl^i. 
scnoclers  on  Dry Anita^s  kids  wqre  befinninf  •  studTcf thfSSa  S^S arr 

o^vii^lfSiSTJ  t0  «'?^.^  «  *       »  daams^SlL'far^  point. 

Z*  2S^S  ?       ^  ^d  in,ni3t0^'-    ^  P*ders  were  amized  to  hear  the  variety 
o.  pojjits  of  view  and  to  near  1st  /.and  how  many  sided  a  historical  W.h  can  bet 

\ix  g:  ;n^7i:;:t  rrn.::  rag 

t..  looked  at  how  kids  handle  tne  perform*^  pert  of  a  writinc^tHod. 

r..r  c'         *?  rccu*  °v  enroinr  themes  of  collaboration  and  of  raininr  perSsii^ 


to 


use w  another's  name-  in  tnc  n«x,  bat  will  instead  fecus  here  or.  >Ur  rcr*.-  ^.-.5 
on  wr.ti*  ,  sr.  wner*  tney  Cet  an  idea  from,  and  what  constitutes  a  pood  one.  ; 

;slevision  is  clearly  an  idea  market  for  many  of  the  students.  I  won;  with  Kevin 
•V   5  '    «*  Mto  write  tefctner"  -  he  on  »7all  3uy„  ,"  nic  piece  on  the  new 

i.V.  scr.e;,  and  mo  on  him.  Me  both,  like  that  "write-toretner"  phrase  and  seric  -'-o 
our  respective  writing.   /Jong  the  way  I  ask,  "How  dc  yoS  write ?^  And  KevJ.  tne-"  ea 

I  just  take  'em  and  switch  'am  and  write  »ar,  down  a  little  and  use  '«r.  in  ny  stor/... 

7?i~t2S,Ja?:  3aaltl»  booa«  and       drunk  and  flipped  over  in  vour  trucL"  Picnie 
(Day  123)  also  works  on  a  7. V. -inspired  story  calledw3trike  Fern."  K«  mSSm 

i^SS^^T      ??'  ft*  t?11S      **  }lfcLnr  for  a  57  PSX  ctcry  -  wnich  would 

n!!  r?1-5*-  ,cl^£  for>st  year.  (This  later  rinrs  a  bell  ind  I  recall  on 

*        ?acnie#i  i-^cr?st  ^tinijeany  paces  on  Chinese  family  custars.    Lenrth  is 

* "  (,the 


say  in  Jaws  'this  Lie  pimt  shart.  came  up\  Or  if  it  bites  oomobody's  ler #vou  could 
sayf  •!  could  feel  tne  snaricU...*   TnatU  wnat  Tonny  did  in  "raiders  of  the  Lost  Arc 
•Srnny  tentacles  wrappinf  around... •  51  /Nrc* 

J.C.:  V.'hat  else? 

Wadt  "Action.  Like  I  said  in  ny  story  if  sonebodj-  jurps  or  a  car  falls  eff  a  bridre 
or  snots...  ^ou  could  read  thi£  (handinf  n»  his  20  pp.  draft)  if  you  want."  I  nod  so 
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and  continue,  Sphere  else  besides  T.V.  do  your  ideas  oomr  from?  "3ooks."  he  pronrtiv 
rsplias,  nanang,  ^uMbunn^,  Rarrodv  Ann  and  a  little  book  called  Kr.  Grape;".  Ilso 
adding  that  tne  idea  lor  nit  science  report  "Beavers"  oane  from  a  book. 

•     Jwide*  television,  levies,  and  books  kids  note  other  sources.   John  volunteers 
that  he  got  the  idea  for  one  football  story  from  "the  fumbling  of  the  kids  in  plavrround 
IS'  ^ *nothar        *v^oos  his  sources  for  ideas,  "from  books,  playinr^iST 
friends,  jokes  that  you  tell  -  that's  where  you  get  ideas  for  comedies."  C 
J.C:  "Anywhere -else?" 
,.  Ten:    Other  peopled  stories. .  .when  you  think,  •!  got  to  put  that  in  a  story!"  Kevin 
joins  us  and  I  pursue  Tom  with,  "which  story  do  vou  like  best  in  vour  iournal?" 
Jom:"Hard I  to  decide.  Usually  the  latest  (pause)  'cause  I  think  I  can  get  something  out 
leavJ  "i^fr^^rf"     ' '     COUld  *  *  wal  grMt  ,tcay  but  I  do  what  Kevin  does  - 
J.C:  "How  could  you  fix  that?" 

Tom:  "Just  keep  on  writ  inf....  and  .thinking.  (Kevin  nods  In  apreement)  rot  to  thin)  hard 
to  get  a  good  story. I  re-read  it  and  correct  it  and  stuff  to  make  it  better,  xiy' 
the  tame  I  finish  I  got  one  of  the  best  stories."  ' 
J.C:  "Khere  do  you  get  vour  ideas  from?" 
Ibm:  "Just  thinking  -  getting  in  different  roods  everyday. 
J.C.  "Different  roods?" 

Tom:  (  yes  nod)  I  feel  I  have  tc  writs  areut  scmetning  -car.'t  discard  the  idea." 
Kevin:    Can't  discord  tne  icksa?  (quizzical) 
Tor.:    "Can't  just  tnrcw  it  away. 
Kevin:  On. 

(later  1  asx  Tor.  to  dpf ine  rt^ds  fcr  me:  / 
"It's  like  the  different  ways  vou  chanre  ever/cay." 

*-  f-  or.  tc  discuss  tha   we  cften  acn't  >ocw  wnere  our  ideas  or  moods  cztm  from  on  • 
agree  to  heir  each  ether  Keep  track  of  wnat  we  discover  about  writ  in  r. ) 

The  girls  too  are  not  irmune  to  the  influence  cf  television  and  m^vieo  *c-  *■-•—-; 
writlnf  ioeas.    On  cay  62  Cnristine  and  a  couple  cf  ctners  write  a  ::./.. 2.-;,  story 
tuzz  acout  roundinr  ur  perriissior.  from  "bovc  to  be  in  love  with".    Cindv  on  tne  sari  cay 
is  ccr.Sicerinr  -  •  >-~r-  fcr^asir.  cut  car.'t  ret  pcinr  on  a  rood  idea  for  ncr  episode,  of 
tne  T.  V.  series.    w.ie  u-.rresses  tc  talk    aJout  a  story  snc  v.*rcte  in  t.*e  3rc  rra--:  wrJ.cn 
began   frcr.  "a  fur  coat  rr/  noa  was  wearing  in  tne  car",    sut  it's  clear  now' she  wJits 
tc  stay  Witn  Private  benjamin  and  come  up  with  an  idea. . . 

Sc  family,  friends,  cooks,  daily  evente,  but  especiollv  :.V.  and  nrviec  suoplv  saw 
o.  tne  «*th  rraders  with  ideas  fcr  tneir  stories.  Clearly  the  Litru?  test  is  the"" 
popularity  cf  the  piece  curinr  sharing'  time.     I'm  curiour  about  tnat.   Will  the  act 
cf  snoring,  with  its  irradiate  delivery  and  feedback,  draw  more  interest  than  foinr 
througn  the  writing  steps?   I'm  curious  about  wnether  there  is  life  after  ruilicetisn 
fcr  a  piece  L\  tie  u*3  cook.    I©  students'  interest  want  once  the  piece  is  "finisnei", 
packed  away  in  published  form?   Is  the  product  a  token  or  rorento  cf  t:ie  process? 
I  m  curious  too  about  what  impact  the  piece  has  on  readers  once  it  is  separated  from 
tne^autr.sr'c  voice.    How  well  that  distance  influence  future  pieces  for  tne  author? 
il^fiae.,  I'd  like  to  leam  more  about  tne  balance  between  the  popularity  of  snarinf 
time  and  the  payoff  of  publication  for  kids  in  W-S  and  how  t;iat  matches  tneir  ccmpooinr 
1       needs.  l 
\ 

v.tjti:j5  A'.fp  scigag 

As  the  Science  Fair  approached  (Day  67)  the  class  used  sharing  time  tnat  week  to 
(      rehears*  and  get  feedback  or*  tieir  science  reports.  Tne  usual  encourapinr  responses  to 
an  author's  work  (eg.  "..hat  phrase  struck  you  as  the  beet?  What's  one  food  thing  you 
heard?")  which  are  desired  to  lead  the  writer  on,  took  on  a  pointed  sicnificanoe  a 
tney  prepared  for  an  audience  outside  the  classroom,   /nitaset  the  stape  for  tneir 
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work,  acknowledging  that,  "this  may  by  the  only  chance  for  you  to  haar  aach  other's 
reports."   Mike  reads  his  on  gunpowder  and  is  asked  to  be  sure  about  his  facts  01. 
gunpowder  -  "What  powder  is  it?  Are  you  sure  about  it?"   John  says  to  Mike,  Nl  knew 


you'd  get  that  comment."    Any  stumbles  on  the  word  hereditary  on  her  Guinea  Pig 
report  and  Tom  suggests  that  parts  of  her  report  don't  really  sound  like  her  -too 
complicated."    Rich  and  Kevin  have  the  same  vocabulary  problem  on  their  collaborative 
2  pp  report  titled, -Rocket*  and  Rocket  Propel  lent."   Then  Anita  raises  the  biggie  i 
"Should  you  write  it  down  if  you  don't  know  it?"   Which  leads  the  class  into  a'  ' 
discussion  of  the  relative  value  of  encyclopedias  (Day  84).    The  following  day  Cindy 
advises  Christine  to, "totally  try  to  change  a  sentence",  to  "have  it  in  your  own  words." 
s  Next  she  intones,  "Encyclopedias   give  information  but  they  don't  make  it  sound  good." 
In  addition,  Anita  feature* "say  back  or"tell  back"  to  sharpen  kit*'  listening  skills, 
retentive  abilities  and  accurate  retelling.    She  asks  them  to  "remember  as  much  as 
they  can  remember"  -as  kids  continue  to  try  out  their  reports  as  the  Science  Fair 
approaches. 

WRITING  AND  MATH  / 

 '  '   v    ■  ^ 

One  of  the  several  benefits  of  observing  full  days  is  to  see  how  writing  is 
integrated  in  other  disciplines.    On  Days  101  and  103  I  observed  how  a  writing  process 
approach  was  constructive  in  creating  word  problems  in  math.    Kids  conferenced, 
helped  each  other  through  stuck  spots,  brains tormed  together,  or  worked  in  isolation, 
lac  task  was  to  produce  their  "best  addition  and  best  subtraction''  word  problemr  on. 
3x5  cards  for  an  audience  that  "counts"  -  another  4th  grade  class.    It  had  tc  bi  uuat 
and  it  had  to  be  correct  (question  on  one  side,  answers  on  the  other). 

i  •  ■ 

y         According  to  the  schedule  on  the  board  it  was  math  time  but  it  sure  sounded 
like  writing  time,    Eric  whispers  advice  to  Rich:  "Just  sit  tncre  ana  try  to  ti.ir.>; 
of  something."    Moments  later  he  produces: 

"One  day  we  had  an  MfcM  clean-up.    Mike  and  I  pot  7  MfcM's  each.    How  many  K&V's 
did  we  have  together?"    Kids  warn  one  anotner,  "She's  going  to  give  these  to  Mrs.. 
Piaster  -  handwriting  will  ha»»e  to  be  perfect!"    Mike  nervously  calls  out,  "It 
has  to  be  in  the  neatest,  Mrs.  Graves?"    Ar.itc  dcvsi.'t  hear  that  as  she  conference.-, 
with  Cindy  on  her  word  problem:     "You're  ahead  of  things.  Save  it".  (Cindy  har  dji.t 
a  multiplication  problem.)    Tom,  wor>;inc  by  himself,  arts: 
y.  "Harrv  wanted  to  divide     oranges  into  4  of  his  friends.    How  many  did  each 

person  have?"    (That  will  need  help)    Cindy  completes  her  addition  problem: 

"One  day  I  went  to  the  zoo.    I  saw  2  elephants,  2  ostriches,  1  walrus,  4  snakes, 
1  white  tiger  and  an  albino  lion.  How  many  animali  did  2  see  altogether?" 

\ 

Kike  prefaces  his  reading  of  his  with,  "Mine  stinks  -  it's  too  easy": 

"I  went  to  the  fair  with  $2.00.    At  first  J  bought,  a  box  of  popcorn  for  a  SI. 00. 
And  then  I  bought  a  candy  bar  for  '.49$.    How  many  cents  do  I  have  left?" 
Kids  argue  over  the  correct  answer  to  Christine's:  / 

"I  filled  4  qts.  of  water  in  a  pot.  \\  qts.  evaporated.    How  much  did  1  have 
left?" 

What  was  taken  for  granted  here  was  a  process  approach  to  solving  a  problem. 
|  The  students  simply  grafted  what  worked  in  writing:  drafts,  conferences,  rencrsalr, 
awareness  of  audience  and  individual    composing  styles,  etc.,  to  complete  the  task. 
Anita  observed  it  similarly:  "After  attending  a  math  workshop,  I  started  doing  the 
sensible,  logical  thing-having  them  write  their  own  word  problems.    They  naturally 
fell  into  the  pattern  of  writing  1st  drafts,  reading  tnem  to  a  partner  to  see  if  they 
made  sense  and  editing  their  final  copies."  (AG  journal) 
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Ihere  are  other  themes  «nd  ides*  shaping  and  awaiting  furthar  study's*  we  psss 

D*!f.!a0  !?  thA,w 1§t  y••,r,         Mtttw  and  #xt*nt  of  collaboration  for  kids  during 
writing  tis»,  the  eontinusd  issue  of  gaining  pamission  to  us*  clsssmstes*  naaa*  for 
story  characters,  conferencing  between  peers,  and  with  Anita,  tha  kinds  and  gusli tiaa 
fJElE^ZSl  "?  *~r  l00kB  •t  *lds»cosposing  process...    K*cntly  in  £ 
2™      *  L2!!ln!/nt,rMt  hag         «■*  »llaboratiwa  sxplor.tion.  in  in* 
Z^^^T"  "*f«tur*  *nd  %rritin*-   Within  tha  last  mth  Anita  and  X  have 

foon^iSn.  e^T  f^ir^  gt?riM'  J*1"  "  tha  .tart  of  th.  aftaH 

noon  writing  period.    Besides  knowing  cral  rsadings  hava  a  calming  affaet  on  kids 
in  from  recess,  wa  ara  curious  What  affaet  csrefully  selected  sssplss  would  have 

TJFil  SSJT 20Z\<*in  f10  jUXtapoaitlon"  tlm*  thair  own  ohoica.  in  genre, 
topic  or  for.?  whst  kinds  of  connections  will  they  make  between  reading  and  writing? 

4.._Dou?f  *         **•  interest  in  literature  and  writing  is  the  second  endeared 
these  -  thst  of  the  growing  partnership  Anita  and  I  share  in  4-G.    We  both  fsit 
right  in  ay  reading  to  the    class  as  they  flew  in  from  the  playground.    1  could  aet 
aside  »V  notebook  and  sctuslly  psrticipste  in  the  class  -  i„  fact,  hsving  Kevin  or 
Kenny  take  fi.ldnote.  while  Z  psrticipsted.    Anita',  journal  entry  of  Feb\  2?t£  lit 
*t  this  sfasy i  r 

a*  a  "*  r*alls#d  1  f##1  *i««™t  havinr  Jamie  in  the  room  now  from  the  way  I 
aid  at  fir»t.    At  the  beginning  he  wss  an  observer  end  I  sometimes  felt  obliged  to 
make  tnmgs  entertaining,  or  at  least  "not  boring-  for  him...  Now  1  feel  more  like 
I  did  when  I  was  team  teaching^!*4 fi  more  of  a  joint  effort  with  both  of  ur  parta- 
cipating  actively...  it  reminds me  of  something  Diane  burknardt  said  once,  -Next 
year  is  going  to  feel  awfully  lonely'.   We  won't  have  anyone  around  who  we  car.  talk 
to  about  our  kids  and  who  understands  what  we  are  trying  to  do." 

As  a  fledgling  ethnographer,  I  began  as  an  observer,  sensitive  to  capture  all 
that  1  could  without  intervening  -  knowing  I  was  woefully  mvopic.       What  right  did 

L        t°  bUtt  Xn  Wh*n  th*  U,t  •lenentMV  classrooms  I  had' been  in  were  my  own  in  the 
50  s?   But  the  4-G  kids  have  ways  of  Winning  you  over,  and  b>  Decenoer  1  felt  a 
little  surer  about  what  was  going  on. 

The  real  privilege  is  to  accept  the  partnership  of  a  dedicated  teacner  conci-tad 
to  her  class.    I'm  grateful  to  observe  and  participate  and  r«cognire  that  in  ma/.y 
ways  we  have  only  just  begun    to  learn  "from  the  kids  of  4-G.    So  these  and  other 
themes  discussed  above  as  well'  as  those  still  embedded  in  what  we  already  "know- 
suggest  much  more  fruitful  tillage. 
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THTKKIWQ  ALOUD  ISEKOl'1  Pfft^f T  ?t  t  t'W      »Witt  Mlf    BW  W*1T 

■ 

What  have  I  learnod  about  this  elate,  this  $eacher,  eo  far? 
What  works  for  the  people  in  this  room? 

This  is  a  nixed  class  of  4th  and  5th  traders,  seven  of  whom 
were  in  Bill's  class  last  year.   Me  and  Harvey  Heilbrun  team  teaoh 
their7 class ts,  wijth  Bill  handling  the  writing  for  both  croups 
this  year  and  Harvey  the  social  studies.   To  simplify  wines. 
Bill  and  X  agreed. I  would  observe  only  his  21  students,  even 
though  he  would  be  teaching'  the  same  things  to  Harvey's  kids. 

*  » 

The  classroom  is  divided  in  half  by  lookers  with  a  rug  area 
on  one  side,  and  work  tables  and  a  few  desks  on  the  window  side. 
There  is  a  small  area  used  for  student*teaoher  conferences 
set  up  next  to  Bill's  desk  and  filing  cabinets  and  storage  areas 
sprinkled  about  the  room—  a  room  which  is  designed  to  offer 
lots  of  choices  to  suit  individual  and  small  group  preferences 
for  work  and  study.    During  writing  time  kids  are  comfortable 
lying  on  the  rug,  sitting  on  ar  at  tables,  sinks,  and  even  one 
composer  in  an  "Oscar"  parrel r 

In  the  ten  observations  so  far  this  class  has  done  free 
writings,  memory  chains,  mapping  activities  related  their 
social  studies  time •lints,  and  process  exercises.    This  is  a 
class  committed  to  a  process  approach  to  composition.   At  each 
step,  writing  and  talking  attends  to  the  process  of  composing.  / 
Time  is  taken  to  pay  attention  to  the  hows  of  writing.  Students 
are  advised  to  write  through  stuck  points  and  discuss  the  nature 
of  them.    After  a  first  draft  of  their  memory  story,  and  of  other 
writing  episodes,  numerous  questions  and  commentary  centered  on 
how  they  found  the  writing,  the  floing  of  it.  >•   


Writing  was  disoussed  as  a  series  of  back  and  forth  steps 
including  pre-wrifing,  1st  drafts,  rewriting  and  revising, 
conferencing,  and  editing;   Mapping  was  seen  as  a  kind  of  rough 
drafting  ,"a  place  to  make  notes. • .a  plaee  to  carry  around  ideas 
for  a  while.. .to  get  you  started Talk  mattered..  The  dialogues 
on  recalling  previous  years  of  schooling  gener  ated  details  and 
lots  of  lively  verbal  flashbacks.   The  teacher  supported  their 
search  and  their  questions.    Studentstook  walking  tours  through 
school  to  refresh  their  memories,  after  Bill  had  modeled  his 
years  teaching  at  Miller  Ave •  Friends  met  to  goad  one  another 
further  and  deeper  into  earlier  school  memories.    Rereading  was 
emphasized  to  retrieve  ammunition  for  their  memory  stories 
for  Ma  and  Fa  to  read  on  Parent 'a  Night. 

What  was  clear  too  was  what  constituted  a  good  story i  A 
story  was  good  if  the  writer  was  satisfied  and  the  reader  interested. 
The  atmosjmere  and  attitude  for  producing  such  writing  is  clearly 
a  criterion  for  making  writing  work  in  this  class. 
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THINKING  ALOUD  MEMO  #2         February  18  Bill  Silver 


MAJOR  EVENTS 
Halloween  storloa 

Afttr  a  couple  free  writing  activititt  on 
Halloween  at  tht  topic ,  a  brainstorming  station  filltd 
tht  board  with  liatt  of  Xallowttn  words  and  phrases. 
Next  tttp,  a  fir at  draft v  was  dut  on  Oetobtr  27.  With 
that  i  ttudtntt  pairtd  and  looked  for  thrtt  things 
in  thtir  drafts i    sufficient  Information,  proper 
teouenoinc,  and  specifies.   Storitt  wtrt  shared  on  the 
Friday  before  tht  big  day  and  final  eopitt  wort  dut 
li/6  tl*y  39). 


frVttM  gycXf  ait 

Tht  main  tvtnt  of  tht  five  wetkt  btfort  tht 
Chrittnaa  holidays  was  introduotd  on  ll/lO.  Lott 
and  lota  of  writing  anticipated  a  final  pitot  which 
would  bt  due  on  December  23.    Two  long,  student- 
generated  writing  /  sharing  free-for-»lla  (on  Daytt 
52  9  53)  culminated  in  tht  following  tchedule  to 
meet  this  goals 

12/kt    2  drafts  or  pieces 

12/11 t    3  drafts  or  pieces 

week  of  12/l^t    move  toward  Publishing 

12/23i    Final  deadline. 

On  Day  53  Bill  acknowledgee,  "An  awful  lot  going  on 
that  was  really  nice  yesterday  •  •  •  3  or  k  students 
shared  pieces  with  me.    At  least  four  different  groups 
sharing  stories  with  each  other.    Hope  that  waa  useful  — 
don't  know  how  it  got  going.    Lot  of  people  just  sitting 
and  writing  —  leva  go  for  two  in  a  row  today  .  .  ." 
To  enhance  thia  environment  Bill  reintroduced  challenge 
cards  and  "gallery  of  worde"  materials  as  starting 
suggestions  for  writers  "if  you  get  stuck."  He 
encouraged  lots  of  writing ,  stressing,  "All  of  you  ought 
to  be  writing  at  home  every  night  •  •  •  5i  10,  15  minutes 
•  •  •  some  kind  of  free  writing  or  working  on  a  atory 
every  night."    This  enthusiasm  carried  over  into  that 
day's  journal  entry  (12/7)  where  Bill  notes  the  purpose 
of  this  writing  eyelet 
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'A)  to  encourage  lott  of  starts  and 
experiments. 


B)  to  discourage  thtn  from  tearing 

?agta  they  didn't  likt  out  of 
htir  nottbooka,  and 


C)  to  ahow  thorn  that  not  everything 
nood  bo  finiahodi    tvon  good 
thingo  oan  wait." 

As  kids  wrote  thty  classified  themselves 
into  ont  of  thrto  group*  depending  on  tho  kinds 
of  drafting  patttrna  thty  foil  into  t 

Typo  A   ■    (lit  draft  -r  revise,  2nd  draft  %d\t) 
Type  B  =    (lit  draft/lot  draft/lat  draft) 
Typo  C   ■    (junk/lot  draft)  ; 

There  were  four  A's.  3  or  4  c'o  and  all  the  rest 
were  B's.    Interestingly,  Bill  notes,  /most  had  hooked 
into  one  piece  they ^intended  to  start  revising." 
HO  waa  quite  pleased  with  the  efforts  some  kinds 
put  into  revising*   Me  wonders,  «X  really  think 
In  the  long  run  the  'best'  writing  comes  from 
themselves  —  their  topics,  their  ideas  and  forma  — 
not  from  provision  I  make  •    Yet  they  also  need 
to  explore  forms.   Anyway  .  .  .  "  (12/15)  As 
a  note  of  comparison  he  also  observed  that  the 
finished  publication  of  his  students  vs.  Hexveay's 
group  showed  the  former  to  be  substantially  longer, 
perhaps  due  in  part  to  their  attention  to 
revision. 

\ 

Biographical  Interviews "*  '} 


s 

f 


This  is  the  first  leg  of  a  three  part  unit. 
Down  the  road  Part  2  will  have  students  interview 
members  of  their  families  (preferably  oldest  ones, 
e.g.  grandparents)  about  where  they  grew  up  and 
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th«lr  childhood.  ' Part  thrtt  will  bt  a  formal  rtttarch 
rtport  on  the  country  or  itatt  whtrt  thtir  lnttrvltwtas 
oaat  from*   January's  focus,  however,  has  bttn  on  Part 
I*   Harvty  prepp<td  both  croups  in  December  on  inter* 
view  questions  and  then  conduct* same  on  ont  another. 
Day  71  finds  thta  pairing  and  I  observe  Andrta  acknow- 
ledge as  she  works  on  htr  draft  of  Scott.  MI  didn't 

five  Scott  much  answers  to*  go  on."   Moments  later  he 
s  over  to  ask  her* 

"What  hospital  were  you  born 
in?" 

Andrea,  /'•'..' 

"I  don't  know  but  it  was  in 
Hicksville."  I  f 

Kids  check  with  partners  to  clarify  answers  and 
chatter  about  their  pasts.-    Jennifer  Chan,  paired  i 
with  Bill,  runs  over  to  ask  what  century  he  was  born 
ip.    Andrea,  running  out  of  time,  pumps  Scott  for 
more  details  on  his  childhood.    She  learns  of  the 
rafts  he  used  to  build  out  of  lumber  scraps  at  his 
summer  house  on  the  lake.  (Day  71) 

Writing  groups  are  introduced  the  next  day, 
and.  armed  with  worksheets, the  students  in  groups 
of  3  or  4  record  notes  on  sequence,  information, 
specifics,  as  well  a's  help  the  reader/writer  focus  and 
trim  unnecessary  details  from  the  draft.  The 
following  day  a  different  group  is  formed  made  up 
of  two  sets  of  original  interviewer/interviewee 

?airs  and  they  meet  io  check  accuracy  and  listen  for 
ntroduction,  sequencing,  and  conclusion  (Day  75) • 
The  interviewee's  job  is  to  verify  the  facts  while 
the  others  listen  for  the  structuring  of  the 
piece •    Editingf  and  designing  silhouettes  of  interviewed 
students  were  final  components  in  the  omnpilation  of  class* 
publication  entitled,  "Biographies." 

Anthology 

The  work  in  progress  aims  to  put  together  a 
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class  magazine,  containing  •elections  from  the  four 
previous  major  class  writings i 

Msnory  Storits  (Ootobtr) 

Halloween  Stories  (November) 

writing  Cyols  lata  (December) 

Biographies  (January) 

Students  opted  for  three\  groupings  as  to  how  they 
approached  this  taskt 

A)  take  one  of  the  above  four,  meet 
with  writing  group  and  revise,  edit 
and  polish. 

B)  find  a  Piece  already  begun  and  draft 
and  rtviet  and  work  it  through  a 
writing  group. 

c)  Start  a  new  piece. 

Deadlines  were  then  set  with  drafts  due  and  first 
meeting  of  writing  groups  for  January  22.   The  next  two 
weeks  were  involved  with  revision  group  meetings.  As  some 
students  con/tinued,  others,  who  had  f inishedT  went  on  with 
the  free  writing  exercises.    The  more  talented  drawers 
vied  for  the  cover  design.    On  my  last  visit  (Day  95)  Kelli 
was  coloring  up  the  balloons  idea  selected  by  the  class  as 
best  cover  design.    Krishna  got  the  honors  on  the  back 
cover  and  Shannon  will  Work  on  (her  rainbow  design  for  the 
Table  of  Contents. 

At  present,  Bill  is  completing  the  typing  of  the 
last  of  the  students'  papers  aid  soon  will  xerox 
thirty-five  oqpiee  or  so  for  members  of  the  class,  other 
interested  parties,  including  librarians,  other  teachers,  the 
principal  and  this  resident  ethnographer. 


Reflections  on  Teaching 
or 
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The  kids  I  te.ch  are  in  the  throes  of  adolescent    turmoil.    English  (or  any  other 
subject)  is  just  about  the  least  important  part  of  their  lives.    How  can  •academics' 
have  any  meaning  when  your  best  friend 'just  showed  the  very  private  .and  personal  note 
you  wrote  her  to  the  three  people  she  was  sitting  next  to  in  the  assembly  or  when  you 
aren't  sure  who  you  are  going  to  be  rooming  with  on  the  Boston  field  trip. 
Most  of unhappy  moments  about  teaching  come  when  I  lose  sight  of  this  and  whan  the 
academic  curriculum  becomes  the  center  of  what  I'm  doing.    Therefore,  my  primary 
curriculum  is  not  the  teaching  of  English,  but  the  building  of  relationships  with  the 
kids  I  teach.    This  is  basic  to  everything  else  I  do.    t*y  classroom  becomes  a  home 
we  share  for  180  days  and  English  provides  us  with  lots  of  shared  experiences  upon 
which  to  build.  N •      •  _ 

Relationship-building  is  a  two-way  street.    If  I'm  to  get  to  know  my  students,4 
they  must  also  get  to  know  me.    lt*x^xtetmx*M*x*axk±iMXM2Mmi±x±xmmxkk*m  if  I'm  to 
have  an  impact  on  their  lives,  I  can't  be  distant  or  removed.    So,  part  of  my  curriculum 
is  being  very  open  and  honest  with  them.  s  In  fact  it  often  occurs  to  me  that  I  find  it 
much  easier  to  reveal  my  human  frailties  to  my  students  than  to/my  friends.    By  trusting 
them  and  risking  on  a  personal  level,  I'm  teaching  them  that  these  are  the  keys  to 
meaningful,  relationships. 

As  I  begin  to  know  each  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  f  try  to  look  beyond 
his  words  and  actions  to  a  self  which  exists  within.  It's  that'  true  self  which  I  often 
talk  with  or,  write  to.  I  encourage  each  one  to  discover  that  self  along  with  me  and  ' 
I  like  being  part  of  the  search,  with  some  kids  each  year  this  becomes  more  overt  than 
with  others,  but  it  is  implicit  with  each.  Since  most  of  the  kids  don't  know  who  they 
are  from  one  day  to  the  next  and  feel  very  insecure  about  themselves,  I  think  it's  im- 
portant to  reflect  to  them  the  person  that  I  see/feel  within. 

The  growth  of  individual  relationships  has  an  impaction  the  group  rapport.  Although 
I  always  want  to  feel  that  my  classroom  is  relaxed  and  comfortable,  I  know  that  it 
doesn't  start,  out  being  as  comfortable  as  it  will  be  once  we  all  know  one  another  and 
stop  hiding  things  from  each  other  or  stop  playing  teacher/student  games. 

I  like  to  laugh  and  joke  and  have  fun  in  all  the  things  we  share  together,  but 
basically  I'm  very  serious  about  what  I  do.    I  think  that  one  of  the  ways  I  can  best 
show  that  I  care  about  my  students  is  to  take    them,  the  work  they  do  and  the  time 
we  spend  together  very  seriously.    I  put  a  lot  of  thought  into  planning  what  we  do  in# 
class.    This  may  seem  to  contradict  my  initial  statements  about  the  relative  unimportance 
of  English,  but  not  really.    It's  important  to.  me  that  everything  bi  planned  well  and 
that  it  fits  into  a  total  picture.  \lt's  OK  that  it's  important  to  me.  as  long  as  I 
understand  that  it  isn't  the  main  thing  in  their  lives..  It's  merely  the  'stuff  we  do 
to  give  us  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  to  learn  about  ourselves  and  each  other. 
Working  hard,  putting  in  a  lot  of  time,  organising  things  well,  being  on  top  of  things^" 
all  this  shows  the  kids  that  I  care.    It's  also  the  source  of  much  of  my  energy  because 
I  don't  lose  sight  of  individual  kids  while  I  do  what  I  do.    And  the  more  I  stay  in/ 
touch  with  the  kids,  the  more  energy  I  have  to-do  even  more.  (_ 

Perhaps  it's  time  now  to  focus  more  specifically  on  writing  and  the  teaching  of 
writing.    Very  often  I  feel  quite  lucky  to  be  teaching  writing  because  it  lends  itsel 
so  well  to  accomplishing  my  main  goals  in  teaching.    Sharing  writing  with  each  other' 
enables  us  to  know  one  another  so  much  more  deeply.       •  '  'i 

I  always  knew  the  power  of  conmunicating  through  writing  —  for  years  I  have  frequently 
written  notes  to  my  students  -    and  they  have  written  back.    But  ever  since  I  began  to 
be  a  writer  in  the  classroom  along  with  my  students  and  since    we  began  to  discuss 
our  writing  together  I  have  felt  much  more  like  the  partner-in-learning  that  I've  wanted 
to  be. 
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So  far  this  year  we  have  focused    exclusively  on  writing  in  Ihglish 
class.  One  kids  have  written  several  revisions  of  the  pieces  they  are  preparing 
for  publication.  We've  worked  a  lot  on  process  journals  and  how  to  use  a  process 
entry  to  explore  and  discover  facets  of  the  composing  process.  Writing  groups 
have  met  almost  weekly.   I've  given  specific  feedback  to  individuals  and  groqps 
about  their  writing  group  participation.   I  have 'lots  of  opportunities  to  chat 
informally  with  kids  about  their  pieces.  ^ 

I  think  the  fact  that  we've  devoted  so  much  time  to  writing  shews  them 
its  importance  to  me,  and  I  think  their  natural  response  to  this  will  be  to  make 
it  more  important  in  their  own  lives. 

I  wanted  to  go  through  the  complete  process  from  first  draft  to  editing  and 
publication  so  that  the  kids  will  know  I'm  for  real  —  that  I  will  do  what  I  say 
I  will  do  whether  it's  responding  to  process  entries,  listening  to  tapes*,  or 
publishing  a  class  magazine. 

I  believe  that  all  kids  want  to  succeed,  want  to  do  things  as  well  as  they  can. 
If  they  wren't  succeeding  right  now,  it's  my  job  to  help  them  understand  better 
what  itis  that  they  have  to  do. 

I  can  always  tell  how  things  are  working  by  how. I  feel  inside.  Each  year  is  i 
a  different  year  because  the  individuals  are  unique,  and  painful  as  it  may  be, 
I  must  build  the  relationships  each  year.   But  the  rewards  come  as  trust  and  rapport 
increase.   Things  are  beginning  to  work  now  and  I  know  it  will  only  get  better. 
I  hope  that  if  the  day  ever  canes  when  I  don't  see  and  feel  that  teaching  is  loving, 
that  I  will  have  the  good  sense  to  pack  up  my  chalk  and  leave. 


\ 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  TEACHING,  by  Ross  Burkhardt  11//2/81 

I  have  been  asked  by  Sondra  to  enumerate  and  explain  my  "implicit 
theories  about  students ,  teaching,  and  writing,  about  whatr works  in 
my  class,  about  what  students  do  "  To  attempt  to  sum  up  in"  a  couple 
of  pages  the  hard  earned  knowledge  and  experience  of  some  twenty 
years  in  the  classroom  Is  not  easy.  But  here  goes. 

Middle  School  students  have  specific  needs  that  a  teacher  and  a  classroom 
environment  should  respond  to.  Kids  need  leadership  —  often  they 
want  to  do  things  or  want  to  participate  but  they  need  to  be  nudged 
intp  it.  In  the  "doing"  they  discover  enjoyment,  fulfillment,  and  the 
joy  of  participation  and  accomplishment.  But  often  kids  this  age 
will  hang 'back  and  wait.  Thus  the  need  for  leadership,  encouragement, 
and  a  press  gang  mentality^ at  times  yon  the  part '•<  of  the  teacher. 

Kids  (herinafter  meaning  8th  graders  at  SWRMS,  the  group  with  which 
I  have  been  most  closely  associated  during  the  past  nine  years)  will 
go  with  almost  anything;  they  are  "receptive"  to  ideas  that  are 
presented  intelligently  and  with  some  degree  of  rationality.  They  want 
"organization"  and  an  "organized"  classroom;  by  this  they  most  frequently 
mean  that  the  teacher  gives  clear  directions,  that  promises  are 
kept,  that  things  happen  as  planned,  and  that  fiascos  don't  occur  with 
every  project  or  task.  Kids  need  a  model,  an  example,  someone  to 
show  the  way,  to  point  out  how  things  can/ought  to  be  done.  It  (the 
model)  does  not  guarantee  they  will  follow  the  example,  but  they  do 
like  having  a  model. 

Kids  like  doing,  producing,  making.  Projects  that  have  a  hands-on 
orientation  tend  to  be  successful  because  they  get  mind-body  working 
together  and  call  for  total  involvement. 

Kids  like  to  explore  and  burn  out  fast  on  many  things.  Kids  do  not 
like  being  singled  out  or  being  different  or  treated  differently 
from  others.  Kids  have  a  strong  sense  of  fairness  and  justice 
("That's  not  fair,"  they  will  say)  and  yet  at  the  same  time  will  give 
a  substitute  hell  (which  isn't  fair). -Kids  are  very  inconsistent, 
since  they  are  exploring  roles  as  to  who  they  are. 

Kids  love  to  try  on  roles,  be  it  in  changing  their  names  (spelling 
Debbie  as  Debi,  Debye,  Debby,  or  Debbi) ,  wearing  costumes,  etc. 

The iA  have  some  needs  that  need  attention,  like  public  speaking, 
speaking  comfortably  in  front  of  a  crowd,  expressing  their  ideas, 
focussing  on  themselves.  They  are  idealistic  and  need  activies  that 
draw  upon  that  idealism. 


Teaching  is  fun.  It  is  renewing  and  invigorating.  It  allows  me  to  be 
creative,  to  respond  with  all  my  senses  to  the  shifting  tides  of 
emotion  and  commitement  running  through  every  class  and  group  of  kids. 
Content  is,  in  many  ways,  irrelevant  to  kids  and  to  me.  The  process 
of  shaping  ideas  and  activities  is  much  more  rewarding  and  demanding 
and  involving  than  a  specific  content.  And  since  there  is  so  much 
to  learn,  whatever  curriculum  is  selected  is  selected  at  the  exclusion 
of  several  other  equally  as  important  or  as  worthwhile  topics,  so 
I  see  content  as  second  to  process  and  methodology .The  challenge  of 


teaching  is  important  to  me  —  what  new  risks  can  I  take,  what  new 
frontiers'  need  to  be  explored,  what  haven't  I  done.  I  do  not  like  to 
repeat  myself,  and  I  like  to  develop  new  ideas  and  new  approaches. 
I  also  like  refining  certain  tasks  to  get  them  "just  right,"  if  even 
there  is  a  "just  right." 

I  believe  in  order  and  respect  for  others,  and  that  I  am  the  educational 
leader  in  the  classroom.  My  twenty  years  has  not  been  for  naught  — 
I  know  many  things  about  kids  and  learning  and  teaching,  and  thus  I 
am  Tunning  the  show.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  should  be  or  am 
arbitrary,  or  dictatorial  —  I  do  try  to  listen  and  stay  with  my 
students.  But  there  are  times  when  what  I  do  is  important  to  me  in 
the  Qverall  (every  kid  learning  "The  New  Colossus"-  before  going  to 
Ellis  Island)  that  I  allow  no  individuality.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  times  when  I  am  willing  to  accept  alternative  approaches 
to  things  and  alternative  responses  because  they  meet  with  the  heeds 
of  the  kid  at  that  specific  moment. 

I  believe  there  is  a  time  for  structure  and  a  time  for  relaxing,  and 
that  a  good  classroom  has  both,  and  that  a  creative  tension  ought  to 
'exist  in  the  room  that  spurs  kids  to  explore  things .  -  I  believe  in 
changing  the  furniture,  the  pace,  the  approach,  etc.  Variety  rather 
than  routine.  And  yet,  I  believe  that  certain  routines  are  valuable 
because  kids  need  the  security  of  knowing  the  expectations.  And  so 
I  try  to  weave  variations  off  the  theme  (as  with  Memorization  #4,  in 
which  the  task  is  the  same  but    a    new  wrinkle  has  been  added  —  they 
go  out  and  find  their  poems  themselves). 

\ 


Writing  is  very  important  to  me,  in  part  because  I  feel  I  actually 
know  how  to  teach  it  and  also  because  it  is  tied  in  with  so  many 
other  goals  and  activities  that  I  have  in  my  head.  In  the  past  two 

years  I  have  revised  considerably  myv  approach  to  the  teaching  of   

writing.  I  use  the  Bay  Area  model  of  rehearse, draft,  revise,  edit, 
and  publish.  I  want  kids  to  pay  attention  to  audience,  purpose, 
and  topic.  I  wrote  a  "What  I  Now  Believe  About  the  Teaching  of 
Writing"  paper  this  past  January  which  explores  these  ideas  more  fully. 
I  believe  the  teacher  should  serve  as  a  model  for  kids  in  terms  of 
writing  (as  well  as  in  terms  of  many  other  things) .  I  believe  kids 
have  things  to  say,  and  that  they  need  outlets  through  which  to  say 
them.  Expressive  writing  is  very  important  for  this  age  level  kid, 
and  they    need  to  express  themselves  in  journals  (process,  BUMP,  etc.) 
to  get  in  touch' with  their  feelings,.  I  believe  transactional  writing 
for  most  kids  is  the  hardest/most  distant  kind  of  writing  from  them 
and  their  experiences,  and  thus  I  do  not  have  kids  do  as  much  of  it 
as  I  have  them  do  expressive  or  poetic  writing.  I  believe  writing  needs 
0to  be  shared,  needs  an  audience,  and  needs  feedback,  and  so  I  have 
set  up  writing  groups  to  that  end.  I  also  believe  every  kid  has  a  compulsive 
need  to  write  a    "...then  I  woke  up,  and  it  was  a  dream"  piece! 
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What  works  in  my  class?  I  have,  recently  developed  the  concept  of 
"grist  for -the  mill,"  the  articulation  of  a  practice  of  many  years 
standing,  one  which  stems  originally  from  TEACHING. AS  A  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITY.  Neil  Postman  wrote  of  the  judo-Christian  ethic,  taking 
whatever  comes  your  way  and  pulling  it  towards  and  past  you  and 
incorporating  it  into  the  stream  of  things  rather  than  throwing  up 
the  invisible  gardol  shield  to  ward  off  and  repel  outrageous  comments, 
new  ideas,  suggestions,  events,  Happenings,  etc.  And  so  I  try  tn  take 
anything  that:  occurs  and  weave  it  into  a  tapestry  of  events  for  the 
kids  §  someaWwf;  via  slides,  sometimes  via  poems,  sometimes  via 
acknowledgement  in  class  of  something.  Go  with  the  flow?  Perhaps,  but 
perhaps  more  accurately,  recognize  the  flow,  and  be  aware  of  it  and 
how  to  rechannel  it  before  it  gets  too  far  afield.  I  try  to  connect 
a  lot  of  things  so  that  one  event  is  seen  as  part  of  the  whole,  as  ! 
impacting  on  the'  rest  of  the  events.  I  try -to  be  .myself .  If  I  am  happy, j 
.it  shows.  If  I  am  angry,  it  shows,  and  I  express  it.  I  try  to  commemorate 
things  that  occur  and  lift  them  from  humdrum  reality  to  exalted  ! 
status  as  "an  event",  and  thus  give  meaning  and  memory  to  the  lives 
of  my  students.  I  try  to  be  funny,  because  I  believe  that  when  you  j 
laugh,  you  relax,  and  when  you  relax,  you  are  more  "into"  receding 
whatever  is  being  sent  out. 

I  try  to  respond  fully  to  questions '  (except  in  those  cases  where 
telling  the  answer  will  spoil  the  upcoming  activity  or  experience) . 
Kids  need  and  want  and  deserve  answers,  and  I  like  to  be  up  front  about 
things. I  try  to  explain  why  things  are  as  they  are,  and  I  try  to  keep  j 
kids  informed  about  me,  about  the  school,  about  life.  If  you  feed 
information  in,  later  on  kids  get  less  confused  because  they  ! 
are  already  in  touch  with  some  of  the  background  heeded  to  understand; 
certain  events. 

i 

I  try  to  validate  kids  and  what  they  do.  .1  try  to  make  them  smile.  j 
I  try  to  laugh  and  let  kids  know  that  I  care  abbut  them  in  all  kinds  j 
of  ways. 

Why  do  I  do  all  this?  Because  I  had  good  teachers  when  I  was  a  kid. 
Because  life  is  more  fun  when  I  am  happily  tired  after  pulling  off 
a  biggie.  Because    kids  need  memories.  Because  I  am  still  a  kid  in 
many  ways.  Becuase  I  try  to  think  of  how  I  would  have  liked  it  were. 
I  still  a  kid,  and  then  try  to  do  it  that  way/ if  it  seems  to  fit. 
Because  it  is  my  job  and  I  get  paid  good  money  for  it.  Because  Diane 
serves  as  a  model  for  me.  Because  I  want  to  leave  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time,  .and  affecting  positively  the  J.ives  of  kids  is  one  way 
to  do  that.  /  / 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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In  othtr  words  —  why  do  2  do  what  1  do? 
Ky  first  succinct  answer  is,  "for  selfish  reasons,"  and 
I  havt  a  gripping* desire  to  ltavt  it  at  that.    Honestly,  it  is 
a  beautiful  afternoon  and  so  many  other  facets  of  j&y  life  beckon. 
Urn  tempted  to  direct  you  to  Moffet,  Macrorie,  Elbow,  Murray,  Brown, 

<       etc., etc.,  whose  theories  are  well  known  and  whose  theories  I  agree 
with.    All  right,  I  suppose  I  must  plummet,  once  again,  into  an 
explanation  of  motives  and  instincts,  but  I  hate  going  back  and 

c       repeating  my,  by  now  worn  out,  platitudes.    That  means  of  course, 
that  I  must  then  go  forward  and  try  to  look  again,  more  closely  and 
perhaps  discover  or  clarify  what  I  feel  abouc  what  I  do.    So  here 

\.       goes.. -"Once  more  with  feeling."    (Could  this  all  be  a  wind  up  for 

a  strike  out?) 

Try  to  ignore  the  crisp  sunny  afternoon. .. just  try 

\         Mv  theories 

About  students t 

Students  learn,  not  by  being  taught  but  by  discovering,  by 
appropriating  and  by  assimilating  experience. 

Students  learn  best  when  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with  fellow 
learners  in  a  group  or  with  at  least  one  other. 

Students  learn  best  when  in  a  comfortable  accepting  environment 
that  nurtures  self  worth,  where  defensiveness  is  unnecessary, 
and  where  questioning  is, more  important  than  answering. 
("We  have  the  answers,  all  the  answers i    it  is  the  question  that 
we  do  not  have,"    A.  MacLeish) 
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About  -fetching  • 

I'm  having  a  little  difficulty  with  tht  word  teach.    I  reject 
Webster's  #l.a.  definition,  "to  cause  tt  know  a  subject. "  Heaven 
•nly  knaws  what  my  behavior  amy  sMiOl  my  students  to  know.    If  I  think 
of  myself  as  a  teacher  it  is  only  to  tho  oxtont  that  I  hold  responsi- 


bility for  arranging /presenting  ingredients  which  I  hops  will  result 

in  learning  for  my  students  and  for  myself.    I  hope  that  students 

/ 

learn  as  a  result  of  what  they  experience  in  ay  classroom,  but  I 
don't  teaehi  I  learn  with  them. 


About  Writing!  \ 

I  think  that  you  learn  to  write  by  learning  about  your  writing 
and  so  I  believe  that  if  a  writer  can  oount  on  accurate,  honest,  human 
feedback,  with  all  the  contradictions  that  will  arise  in  any  group 
of  responders,  that  the  writer  will,  often  enough,  write  the 
very  best  he/she  can.    Inevitably  the "fear  that  chokes  the  writer, 
that  fear  that  she/he  will  be  unable  to  do  it  right,  will  disappear. 
Eventually  the  writer  will  come  to  trust  his/her  ability  to  convey 
ideas  in  writing. 

This  means  then  that  my  job  is  to  work  at  setting  up  a 
trusting  climate  that  allows  people  to  help  one  another,  to  share 
without  fear  of  humiliation  as  writers  and  to  feel  safe  responding 
to  a  writer  honestly.    This  means  that  the  response  ought  to  be 
descriptive  and  not  evaluative.    It  should  describe  what  goes  en 
inside  the  listener  or  reader  as  he/she  hears  the  writer's  words. 


I  want  ay  students  to  acquire  a  sense  of  freedom,  a  sense  of  fluency, 
and  a  sense  of  discipline  so  that  they  can  feel  the  joy  that  comes 
from  communicating  meaning  accurately  to  others.    Once  this  happpens, 
I  believe  they'll  keep  on  writing. 


\ 
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Response  from  a  skilled  croup  is  a  basic  ingredient  for  improving 

writing  in  school,  and  so  the  training  of  that  group  is  a  numbtr 

one  priority.    writers  sttm  to  have  to  progress  through  a  ssrios 

of  steps,  although  soma  seem  to  take  the  stops  in  ono  bounding 

loan  a,nd  others  don't  move  from  step  one.    The  well  known  steps 

for  responding  are  really  a  series  of  accdmplishments.  First 

a  student  must  learn  to  listen  actively  and  $his  is  no  small  step 

for  some  who  are  not* used!'; to  listening  or  being  listened  to. 

But  it  is  the  basic  step  .    Then  as  a  responder\e/she  must  begin 

to  consciously  note  his/her  reaction  to  the  words  and  then  the  next 

step  is  to  be  able  to  dwscribe  that  reaction.' 

Sometimes  it  seems  there  is  no  progress  and  at  those  times  I  have 

/ 

to  remind  myself  that  just  because  the  students  are  not  taking  .the 
step  i  want  tfcem      to  take,  it  doesn't  mean  that  they're  turning 
to  turnips.    So  I  look  again  and  remind  myself  that  even  if  they 
haven't  reached  step  onej  if  they  only  are  responsible  enough  to 
get  a  piece  of  writinc^ty  the  writing  group,  at  lpprt  there  I  always 
see  an  eagerness  to  shard  that  writing.    If  I  don't  see  "active  \ 
listening,"  "sayback,"  etc.  at  least  I  see  some  lively  communication. 
They  are  having  discussion^,  hearing  points  of  view  they  might  never 
have  thought  of  themselves,  striking  familiar  chords,  finding  they 
share  thin^they  thought  were  secsetly  theirs  alone,  learning  and 
making  connections  with  others. 

\ 

fy^In  the  end  teaching  is  a  kind  of  balancing  act  between  creating 

freedom  and  applying  constraints.        I  want  students  to  have  the  freedom 
to  begin  to  act  on  their  own  motivation,  but  if  they  don't .  I 
begin  to  feel  the  pressure  of  "the  material,  to  be  covered"  even 
o      thourh  at  least  half  of  the  time  I  want  to  say,  "but  if  we  don't 
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linger  fc.-rt,  how  will  we  discover  what  material  is  necessary  to  covtr 

Well  th*re  Ifva  done  it,  gone  right  to  the  platitudes,  lost  someone 
misconstrue  my  selfish  stance. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  TSACHINO  PIRST  QRAPB  WBTTTN? 

Writing  is  a  form  of  communicationr    If  tht  students  in  my 
class  can  begin  to  communicate  thtir   ideas  and  feel  free  to 
express  these  ideas  in  writing,  they  have  started  on  a  path 
toward  becoming  an  individual  with  a  sense  of  self-worth. 

Students  can  eariy  experience  the  joy  of  writing.    Joy  is 
quickly  sparked  when  the  children  become  authors  of  their  own 
published  books.    Dashes,  lines,  and  inventive  spelling  are 
some  devices  used  to  free  the  children  from  the  HI  CAN'  TSH  of 
writing. 

The  students  chose  their  own  topics  fact  or  fiction. 

Usually  little  or  no  prodding  is  necessary.    They  proceed  to 
write  four  rougjh  draft  stories,  drawing  pictures  to  illustrate 
their  meanings.    If  the  student  is  unable  to  write  the  sound/ 
symbol  that  he  wants,  he  may  use  dashes  or  lines  to  represent 
his  words.    At  the  beginning  of  first  grade  some  students  find 
it  difficult  to  even  write  one  or  two  souna/s^cols,  thus  they 
will  use  lines,  or  simply  dictate  their  words  to  correspond  with 
their  drawings. 

As  a  child  writes  more,  learns  more  sound/symbol  relationships, 
grammar,  and  punctuation  ho/she  will  attempt  to  use  them  in  his/her 
writing.    Actually  being  able  to  "take  a  chance"  on  using  new 
writing  techniques,  or  tools,  sparks  a  child's  eagerness  to  try 
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to  oven  better  express  his  thoughts  on  paper.    To  me,  this  is  an 
important  step  in  a  child* a  writing  development.    The  student 
finds  that  he/she  has  commandytf  his  own  words,  and  will  try  new 
ways  of  expressing  his  meaning. 

At  conference  time  (when  a  child  has  finished  four  rough 
draft  stories)  he/she  will  chose  one  which  he/she  would  like 
to  publish.    In  a  separate  GOALS  BQQg  I  write  the  date  ajnd  title 
of  the  chossn  rougi  draft  story.    Also  I  include  a  good  remark 
about  the  piece  of  writing.    We  proceeed  to  read  the  aiory  together^ 
revising  as  we  go.    At  the  conclusion  of  our  revision  process, 
we  decide  on  a  new  goal  for  the  child* s  next  set  of  rfiugh  draft 
stories.    This  is  written  in  the  child •s  GOALS  BOOK.  / 

The  revised  draft  is  typed  and  returned  to  the  child.  The 
child  draws  the  corresponding  pictures,  reading  the  correctly 
typed  version  of  his/her  story.    Next  the  story  is  bound,  and 
once  again  returned  to  the  child  for  re-reading  before  he/she 
shares  it  with  our  class.    After  it  is  shared  with  the  other 
students,  the  book  is  taken  home  to  be  read  to  relatives  and  friends. 
The  child  then  returns  the  book  to  our  classroom  bookshelf  where 
his/her  classmates  may  check  it  out.  Thus  this  one  book  has  been 
read  many,  many  times. 

The  pattern  of  writing  four  rough  draft  stories,  publishing 
one  of  thess,  taking  it  home,  returning  it  to  school,  and  sharing  it 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  a  reoccuring  process  for  the 
students  in  first  grade. 
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Revision  becomes  easier  as  the  child  realizes  that  he/she 
has  power  over  his  words.    Great  strides  will  occur  in  some  student 
writing,  while  other  writers  will  not  experience  that  total  command 
of  words.    For  these  children,  their  individual  maturity  and  develop 
ment  has  not  progressed  to  that  point.    Children  can  not  be  forced 
to  write  at  plateaus  higher  than  their  own  developmental  time  table. 

By  allowing  the  children  to  write  frequently,  by  putting 
very  little  academic  pressure  on  their  writing  skills,  and  by 
trying  to  be  non-judgemental  of  their  chosen  topics,  writing  will 
develop  for  each  child,  at  a  faster  rate  than  when  the  children  use 
traditional  methods  of  grammar  exercises. 

The  final  aide  in  freeing  children's  fears  of  writing  is  the 
use  of  a  rough  draft  stamp*    By  stamping  their  booklets  with  this 
phrase,  "Rough  Draft",  they  no  longer  have  a  fear  of  criticism  from 
their  parents,  teachers,  or  even  each  other.    To  them  this  stamp 
says,  "it's  o.k.  to  write,  draw,  color,  crosscut  anything  they  want 
in  their  own  stories."    I»ater,  after  the  story  has  taken  shape, 
they'll  fix  it,  and  polish  it,  and  be  very  proud  to  own  it! 

By  usjlng  these  techniques,  by  being  very  patier/e,  by  gently 
guiding  a  child's  development,  the  children  will  experience  many 
rewards  of  good  writing  within  their  own  learning  time  frames. 

Reba  Fekala 

First  Grade  Teacher 

Miller  Avenue  Elem. 
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A  RAMBLING  REFLECTION  ON  TEACHING  tyt/fcLla^ssA^ 

Two  things  which  I  was  aware  of  as  a  child  in  school  have 
invluenced  the  way  I  teach.    The  first  thing  was  inconsistency; 
teachers  who  were  hot  and  cold  and  you  never  knew  where  you ' 
stood.    You  never  knew  exactly  what  was  exoected  of  you  and  it 
was  a  worry.    The  second  thing  was  promises  or  olans  which  got 
kids  excited  and  then  never  materialized.    I  resolved  to  be  as 
consistent  as  possible  and  to  let  children  know  in  concrete 
terms  what  I  expected  of  them  and  to  oromise  nothing  which  I 
could  not  keep.  * 

I  try  to  exolain  things  to  children  concisely  and  as 
briefly  as  oossible.    I  think  often  teachers  ta)k  too  much. 
I  don't  want  to  bore  my  students  because  then  you've  lost  them. 
On  the  other  hand  I  encourage  children  to  come  uo  to  me  if  they 
don't  understand  something.    I  compliment  them  for  asking  questions. 
I  tell  them  my  job  is  to  help  them  to  understand.    I  was  shy 

as  a  child  and  afraid  to  ask-  I  know  how  not  understanding  one 

/ 

thing  snowballs  into  massive  misunderstandings  and  downright 
misery.    As  a  chi^d  begins  to  gain  confidence  I  say  "What  do 
you  think  you  should  do  here?"    If  the  answer  is  anywhere  near 
right  I  praise  and  clarify  and  encourage  independence. 

I  was  influenced  by  Hyam  Ginot,  a  psychologist  who  wrote 
"Between  Parent  and  Child"  and  "Between  Teacher  and  Child." 
He'  recognized  the  importance  of  expressing  back  to  a  child  his 
emotions.    "You  feel  very  angry  and  unset  because  Suzie  took 
your  oaper  and  tore  it»"    Just  stating  this  has  an  amazing  effect 
in  getting  a  situation  sorted  out  and  temoers  cooled  down. 
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I  found  that  fooling  around  with  kids,  teasing  them,  and 
being  Dlayful  doesn't  work  for  me.    It  does  wonders  In  other 

t  classrooms  and  there  Is  established  a  real  bond  of  affection 

between  teacher  and  student  but  when  I  tried  It,  It  just  wasn't 
natural  and  the  kids  responded  by  being  wise  guys. 

<      !  I  feel  Its  silly  to  teach  certain  things  at  the  level  we 

do.  Most  second  and  third  graders  can't  understand  maDS-  Many 
fifth  graders  donM>-know  the  difference  between  states,  cities 

i  and  countries.  Jnost  third  graders  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 

use  aspostraohies.    I  have  them  this  year  sprinkled  like 
peoDer  all  over  every  paper.    I've  already  expressed  my  negative 

,  feelings  about  outlining  elsewhere  In  this  journal.    I  susoect 

that  cognitive  level  matching  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
'  what  we  teach  at  various  grade  levels. 

c  Teaching  Head  Start  and  Nursery  School  made  me  very 

aware  of  how  the.' Immediate  environment  has  an  Influence  on  children's 
behavior.    An  Overheated  room. the  wind,  can  cause  terrible  fidgets 
In  4  year  olds.    A  visiting  pet,  a  new  face,  a  scary  T.V.  show 
seen  that  night  could  produce  extreme  excitement.    With  older 
children  we  tend  to  forget  how  much  Impact  their  home  and  school 
surroundings  have  on  them.    Four  year  olds  have  about  a  10  minute 
attention  span  when  It  comes  to  a  teacher  directed  activity.  I 
learned  to  have  many  olans  and  back  up  plans  but  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  drop  them  all  If  a  child  found  an  Interesting  bug 
climbing  up  the  wall.    I  also  learned  never,  never  to  let  children 
run  ahead  of  me  on  any  walking  field  trio. 

I  used  to  have  my  5th  grade  children  write  scary,  Halloween 
stories  because  this  was  one  kind  of  writing  they  enjoyed.  Most 
writing  assignments (before  Bay  Area)  were  given  as  homework  - 

9 
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Some  were  started  In  class  and  completed  at  home.    1  would 
always  try  to  "correct"  each  paper  with  the  child  standing 
or  sitting  next  to  me.    It  was  usually  a  case  of  the  child 
acknowledging  his  errors  -  these  were  mostly  editing  corrections/ 
Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  content^  unless  it  was 
terribly  disorganized  or  especially  well  written.    As  a  result 
of  this,  oleces  tended  to  be  short  -  The  less  wYitten,  the 
fewer  mistakes  would  be  made.    Adventure'  stories  ran  on  and  on, 
with  one  episode,  tersely  told,  after  another  and  ounctuated 
#  with  then,  and  then  and  so  then.    Reports  were  a  problem  because 
the  encyclopedia  spelled  and  punctuated  things  so  well!  Maybe 
a  few  words  would  be  shifted  around  but  generally,  World  Book 
had  done  the  thinking. 

Three  years  ago,  before  I  took  the  summer  Bay  Area  Writing 
Course  we  had  a  writer  In  residence. Nr.  Hawkins  was  a  genuine 
writer  and  he  came  once  a  weejc,  to  teach  writing  for  a  half  hour. 
I  learned  quite  a  few  things  from  him.    He  treated  the  children 
like  fellow  writers.    He  had  them  write  about  their  own  experiences 
and  he  introduced  us  to  duologues.    He  had  two  oeoole  arguing  in  a 
duologue  and  the  kids  loved  it.    Sometimes  he  would  read  his  own 
writing.    One  piece  was  about  a  visit  to  a  slaughter  house  in 
South  America.    None  of  us  will  ever  forget  that. 

After  I  took  Bay  Area  writing  my  whole  attitude  toward 
writing  changed.    I  realized  editing  was  just  one  part  of 

writing  and  that  the  important  thing  was  r  >  -auni eating  thoughts 

» 

and  ideas  on  paper.    I  had  Ideas  about  the  whole  orocess  of 
teaching  the  writing  process  but  I  was  afraid  to  begin.  I 
waited  two  weeks  and  then  I  plunged  In.    I  decldsd  to  go  ahead 
with  one  activity  and  see  what  happened.    I  started  with  them 
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mapping  their  rooms,  telling  a  partner  about  it  and  then 

writing  down  essentially  what  they  told  their  partners*,  This 

worked  well  as  a  starter  so  when  it  was  time  to  begin  writing 
--——this  year,  I  tried  it  again,  with  Hh  graders.    It  se^ms  to  ■* 

work  well  because  it  is  personal  and  concrete.    The  end  results 
,         arn't  spectacular  but  as  a  way  of  learning  the  process,  a  tour 

through  a  childs*  bedroom  works. 

I  found  last  year  that  writing  was  one  way  of  reaching  some 
i    .     less  motivated  and  less  able  children.    Two  of  last  years  most 

prolific  writers  were  the  two  lowest  children  in  the  class. 

One  was  learning  disabled  and  the  other  was  considered  for  retention, 
i  The  individual  attention  they  received  thru  their  writing  was  a 

strong  motivating  factor.    Brian  wrote  a  12  page  star  wars  piece 

and.Melinda  wrote  piece  after  piece  about  her  family.    Both  children 
(  felt  a  great  satisfaction  with  their  writing  and  even  enjoyed 

revising! 

Fourth  graders  are  responding  to  Bay  Area  Writing  quite 
r  differently  from  fifth  graders.    Fourth  graders  love_to. share 

with  the  group  of  peers.    Since  my  technique  this  year  is 
basically  the  same  as  last  year  I  attribute  the  differing 
responses  to  age.    It  has  been  much  easier  for  fourth; :graders  to 
choose  »o?iething_to  write_  about..  FiJ^h Jgaders,.£elt  p.nnstrained 
to  choose  Just  the  right  topic .    Fourths  seem  to  put  a  lot  more 
gusto  and  feeling  in  their  writing.    They  are  much  less  inhibited 
and  don't  seem  to  lack  confidence  in  their  choice  of  subject  matter. 

As  the  year  progresses  I  will  learn  a  great  deal  more  about 
fourth  graders  and  about  Bay  Area  Writing.  These  selected  ramblings 
are  an  attempt  to  answer  the  questionMWhy  do  I  do  what  I  do  in 
my  class?  and  "What  do  my  students  do?"    It  is  not  a  finished  Diece 
ER?C  of  writing  since  I  am  not  a  "finished"  teacher. 
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Reflection  on  Teaching  10/19 

What  strikes  me  most  about  this  task  is  the  limitlessness  of  it. 
The  question  can  be  addressed  in  two  ways;  one,  a  philosophical  treatise 
about  education  and  teaching;  the  other  an  accounting  of  how  and  why 
ve  do/(things  we  do  on  a  day-to-day  basis.    Either  way,  such  a  paper 
could  stretch  on  and  on.    Therefore,  I  propose  avoiding  such  an 
unfortunate  occurence  (and  taking  you  at  your  word  of  "just  a  page  or 
two")  by  taking  neither  of  the  two  approaches  outlined  above. 

I  suppose  the  central  core  of  my  teaching  has  always  been  the  goal 
of  developing  independent,  competent,  caring  students.  Practically, 
this  means  giving  children  the  responsibility  for  planning  (when  § 
how  to  do  things,  not  necessarily  what  to  do).    The  opportunity  to 
try  out  different  modes  of  learning  to  discover  what  works  best  for 
them,  and  teaching  ways  of  looking  at  the  world  (conceptual  frameworks, 
if  you  like,  and  models)  that  can  be  applied  in  various  circumstances 
to  many  kinds  of  subject  matter. 

Such  an  approach  to  teaching  and  curriculum  design  requires  a 
belief  that  children  are  active  learners.     I  believe  that  most  kids 
come  to  school  to  learn,  be  successful  and  be  well-liked  by  peers  land 


adults  -  their  statemer's  v.o  the  contrary  not  withstanding.    Giveiji  the 

i 

opportunity  to  plan  their  own  schedules,  decide  when  to  do  things,  and 
be  responsible  for  their  own  progress,  most  will  learn  to  do  for 
themselves  what  adults  had  always  done  for  them.    They  will  discover 
that  they  have  control  over  themselves,  and  to  a  degree,  what  they  can 
do  -  and  what  they  shouldn't  do. 

My  role  as  a  teacher,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  impafrter  of 
knowledge.    I  need  to  establish  structures  and  procedures  that  assist 
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and  support  children  as  they  teach  themselves  to  be  independent  and 
responsible.    Philosophically,  the  "Bay  Area"  approach  is  compatible 
with  my  overall  beliefs  and  teaching  style.    The  idea  that  children 
ought  to  be  responsible  for  their  own  writing,  help  each  OLher,  and 
learn  about  their  writing  processes  makes  sense  to  me.  Substituting 
almost  any  curricular  area  for  the  word  "writing"  in  the  last 
sentence  would  still  leaved  the  sentence  true  to  my  intent  when  I 
organize  a  classroom.    Children  having  control  over  a  part  of  their 
lives,  and  exercising  that  control  responsibly,  is  probably  the  mo^t 
important  thing  we  can  do  in  school. 
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Selected  Narrative  Account a  of  Three  Teachera 
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Never  Badmouth  the  Jets:   Tht  First  Day  of  Writing  in  Diana  *■  loom 


September  9th,  tha  firat  day  of  school.   Diana*a  greeting,  "Hello  writers" 
la  mat  with  a  fav  groana.   As  students  aquaasa  thair  chairs  into  a  circle, 
Diana  paaaaa  out  a  foldar  and  papar  to  aach. 
Chriaay:    "These  ara  our  writing  foldara." 

Matt:    "We're  going  to  vrita  alraady?   How  I  feel  about  writing,  right? 
That* a  what  we  did  laat  yaar." 
Diana  pauaas.    "No,  that  might  ba  naxt.   Now  I  want  to  aaa  if  X  know 
•vary one's  nana,  but  bafora  I  do,  wa  will  writ*  about  what* a  on  our  mind  thia 
particular  moment.   Thia  ia  juat  to  gat  into  tha  mood  of  tha  day.   No  one  will 
aver  aae  it,  unleaa  you  want  them  to.   We* 11  staple  it  into  your  folder." 
Seth:    "No  one  will  ever  see  it?   That* a  great." 
Diane:    "O.K.    For  five  ninutee.    1*11  watch  the  time." 
When  the  time  ia  up,  Diana  staples  her  writing  into  her  folder  and  asks 
tha  kide  to  do  the  eame.    She  then  goee  through  her  class  list,  acknowledging 
thoae  students  she  already  knows  and  tailing  the  class  a  little  bit  about 
heraalf . 

Diane:    "It's  good  to  wear  green  and  white  in  here.    Do  you  know  why?" 

Tim:    "Becauee  of  the  Jets?" 
Di.ne:    "I  an  an  obsessed  Jets'  fan.   When  the  Jete  lose,  you  have  to 
be  gentle." 

Greg:    "You  mean  if  we  wrote,  *Jeta  at ink,*  you'd  get  angry?" 
Diane:    "No,  I  think  I'd  cry." 
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Diana  than  changaa  paca.    "Let's  talk  about  English  this  year.  We 
will  be  doing  a  lot  of  writing,  studying  the  process  and  working  in 
writing  groupa.    We  will  be  publishing,  too.    I'd  like  the  first 
publication  ready  for  the  parent  conferences  in  November.    It  will  be 
a  claas  magazine  in  which  you  publiah  anything  you  want." 

Her  announcement  ia  net  with  ailence. 

"We'll  alao  be  atudying  literature,  reading  aone  American  authors. 
But  we'll  atart  off  with  a  big  focua  on  writing.    Do  you  have  any 
question!?" 

Harg:    "What  do  we  need?" 

Diane:    "Oh,  thank  you.    You  need  a  three-ring  looscleaf  to  keep 

papera  in  and  two  other  apiral  or  bound  composition  note 

books.    One  will  be  your  process  journal." 

(Thia  announcement  ia  greeted  by  more  groans.) 

"The  other  will  be  your  idea  log  —  a  private  place  to 

keep  ideas  and  do  different  exerciaea." 

(Thia  last  announcenant  elicits  some  questions.) 

April:    "Can  we  carry  over  atoriea  from  laat  year?" 

Matt:    "Can  we  throw  away  our  foldera  from  laat  year?" 

Dina:    "Do  we  have  to  organize  our  atoriea  like  last  year?" 

Mike:    "Do  we  have  to  write  process  for  each  story  we  write?" 

To  all  of  these,  Diane  answer a:    "Don't  worry  too  much  about  last 

<  i 
year.    Some  things  nay  be  familiar,  others  different.    I  may  use  some 

\ 

terminology  you  are  familiar  with,  but  may  mean  something  different." 
And  one  lest  question  from  ki^s:    "How  do  you  get  an  'A'?" 
Diane:    "Never  badmouth  the  Jeta  and  if  I  lend  you  a  pen,  give 
it  back." 
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Beginning  a  Place  for  Publication 


D»y  7:  Class  bsglna  and  Christy  has  har  snsakars  off.  Diana  looks  around  tha 
room,  mskss  aura  tvsryons  ia  in  tha  circla  and  bagina: 

'•You  nssd  your  procaaa  journal,  your  ldaa  log,  your  hssrt, 
your  «ind,  your  soul  and  your  ahoaa.    O.K.   Ara  ws  raady? 
I  vant  to  daflna  tha  purposa  ef  your  two  notabooka.  Vary 
of tan  we'll  be  writing  in  claaa.   Tour  ldaa  log  la  vhara 
you  jot  down  tha  ldaa  you  gat.    This  is  wins  . . .  .  I'll 
show  you  tha  covsr,  but  you  can't  raad  it.    It's  whara 
I  put  tha  thlnga  that  ara  on  my  Bind." 

lathy:    "I  undaratand  that  no  on*  raada  youra.    Do  you  mssn  thst  no  one  raada 
ours  but  you?" 

Diana:    "Good  quastlon  ~  no.    Tha  aaaa  rulaa  apply.    I  don't  want  anyona  to 
raad  mlns,  so  I  will  not  raad  youra.   Row  I'd  Ilka  you  to  opsn  your 
procaaa  journals.    Va'va  talkad  about  publishing  a  placa  bafora 
November  19th.    Maxt  waak  I'd  Ilka  you  to  bring  a  placa  of  writing  to 
claaa.    It  can  ba  a  poem,  a  play,  a  dlalogua,  whatavar.    Vhathar  you 
know  it  or  not,  you've  atartad  thinking  about  what  you  will  writs. 
I'd  like  you  to  writ a  right  now  what  you  ara  thinking  in  your  procaaa 
journal." 

Mary:    "I'm  thinking  nothing." 

Diana:    "Why  don't  you  atart  with  that?" 

After  eight  nlnutss,  Dlsne  ssys,  "O.K.  I  think  everyone's  finished,"  snd  kids 
respond: 

Scott:  "Thst  seemed  wore  like  the  idea  Tog  than  procaaa." 

Mary:    "Well,  the  flrat  atep  in  the  proceaa  is  your  ldsaa,  ao  to  me  it  seems 
more  like  process." 

Kathy:    "I  thought  it  was.—  I  wrote  in  the  rrocess  journal,  then  I  put  it  in 
ay  ides  log."  * 

Dlsne:    "I'd  like  us  to  shsre  what  we  wrote." 
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The  following  are  to—  samples  of  kids' A— — saaaaaam 

"I  really  don't  know  what  in  tht  world  to  vrittiii    Everyone  is  busy  at 
work,  but  I  feci  so  out-of -piece!    I  still  don't  know  whet  she  means  by  'idee 
log'  or  'process  Journal?7  As  e  aetter  of  feet,  I  heve  no  idee  in  the  world 
why  «•  tiv  here  end  write  ebout  things  thet  I  don't  know  anything  ebout. 
Storiee  we've  written,  reed,  heerd?  Whet? 

This  page  must  probably  sound  like  I've  got  to  be  the  dumbest  person  in 
the  world!  I    But  I  cen't  help  it  —  I 'a  just  sterting  to  know  the  teachers 
end  I  don't  heve  eny  friends  here,  except  for  one  —  Dyene.    But  I  don't  know 
whet  I 'a  coapleining  ebout  —  one's  better  then  none!" 

Chriss  H 


"Mrs.  Burkherdt  seid  'You  heve  e  story  due  Monday.'    I  em  thinking 
oA       this  is  enother  essignaent  I  heve  to  do  over  the  weekend .    I  heve  too 
L  much  homework  anyway  to  do  tonight  end  it  is  only  third  period.    Why  do  they 

do  thie  to  me?" 

Chrlssy  T. 

******************** 

"I'm  thinking  whet  em  I  going  to  write?   Whet  kind  of  writing?   How  long 
1  or  ehort?    How  will  it  begin  —  end?   Mow  I'm  thinking  it's  due  in  five  deys. 

Don't  worry,, you '11  think  of  something.    I'm  almost  empty  of  thoughts  now." 

Gregg  H. 

v  ******************** 

"Whet  I  em  thinking  when  she  gives  us  the  essignaent  .  .  .  As  I  put  in  my 
idee  log,  I  went  to  write  e  story  ebout  recquetbell  for  Tuesday's  essignaent. 
I  will  heve  the  glossery  end  stuff  in  it.    I  heven't  yet  decided  If  I  em  going 
to  be  in  it  or  two  'professionel'  player*  will  be  in  it,  or  I  will  make  the 
players  up.    I  would  imagine  the  glossery  will  be  big.    This  is  more  idee  then 
process . " 

Scott  L 

*  *  *  ***************** 

"Mrs.  Burkherdt  seid  to  heve  a  writing  piece  Tuesdey.    Whet  ehould  I  write? 
A  story?    No.    A  poem?   Meybe.    What  about  something  I  like.    Reeding  books? 
Reeding?    Whet  reeding  does  to  me?    How  I  feel  when. I  reed?    Good.    I  heve  e 
topic.    But  I'm  not  sure  if  I  like  it.    It's  bleh.   I  think  I'll  write  ebout  e 
little  kid.    My  beby  sister.    Yes.    Whet  she  does,  what  she  looks  like.  I'll 
be  very  descriptive.    I  got  this  idee  beceuse  I  heve  to  wetch  her  tonight." 

Nency  M 

******************** 

"I  sterted  to  think  ebout  whet  I  wrote  in  my  idee  log.    The  kidnapping 
story,  but  to  me  it  sounds  very  unsophisticated.    I'll  either  do  thet  or  do  e 
kidnepping  story  ebout  e  derk,  stormy  night  end  e  girl  welking  home  et  9:00  p.m. 
from  her  friend's  house  end  gets  kidnepped.    I  guess  I  should  write  this  in  my 
idea  log,  so  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

Kathy  H 

******************** 
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Kids ' mJ*mmm*mmgm  -  cont'd 


thinking  of  nothing.    I've  got  it  .  .  .  Vm  going  to  take  one  of  tho 
ideas  I  wrote  down  yesterday  in  «y  Idea  Log  and  use  it.   I'll  probably  uaa  tha 
ona  about  tha  girl  my  aga.  It *a  going  to  ba  what  happens  to  bar  over  suns»r 
vacation.    So  it  will  ba  raally  long.    I'll  probably  taka  a  piaca  of  paper  and 
write  down  parioda  of  tin*.    Lika  on  June  12  (laat  fav  daya  of  school)  —  July, 
whatever  —  July  20,  than  aha  goaa  to  caap  until  August  5,  ate.    So  I  won't  go 
day-by-day  and  drag  if.  on.    I  Ilka  tragic  endings,  ao  aha1 11  probably  kill 
baraalf  or  har  boyfriend  will  O.D.  or  son* thing." 

Marg.  C. 


Af tar kids  read  froa  thalr  procaaa  journals,  Krlsten  raises  a  concarn:  "I 
thought  procs.it  was  aftar,  you  know,  what  atagaa  you  want  through  in  ordar  to 

WX  XC m  m 

Diana:  "I  naad  to  hslp  you  axpand  your  notion  of  what  procaaa  ia." 

Tin:  "You  want  us  to  lovs  procass." 

Matt:  (Jokingly)    "No,  you  want  ua  to  hata  you." 

Diana:    "Do  you  hata  ae  yet?    I  think  your  writing  procass  is  unique.  I'm 
interested  in  learning  how  you  write.    I  think  of  all  of  you  as 


/ 

/ 


/ 
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writers.    Think  of  all  tha  tlmss  you  write  —  notes,  lettera,  aaaign- 
menta.   You  know  there  la  a  thinking  proceaa  going  on  all  the  time 
that  aakea  up  the  writer  part  of  ua.   Do  you  know  what  happen*  to  me 
when  I  know  I  have  to  write  something  for  next  week?   Let  me  read 
from  my  proceaa  journal:    'Mo  idea  —  I  envy  people  who  know 
immediately        . '    Mow  thla  weekend*  at  leaat  pay  attention  to 
where  your  ideas  come  from." 

******************** 

/  ' 

Plane 'a  Journal:  / 

I  like  the  idea  I  had  for  English  today.    I  told  them  that  an  aaalgnment  waa 
due  Tueaday  (today  waa  their  laat  class  until  Tuesday)  then  immediately  I  aaked 
that  they  write  whatever  they  were  thinking  in  their  proceaa  journal.    My  theory 
ia  that  one  bag  ins  composing  the  minute  an  "aaalgnment"  like  that  la  given.  At 
acme  level  we  think  about  what  to  write*  how  to  do  it*  etc.    Conacioua  or  un- 
conscious —  all  the  time  until  ^t's  done.    Perhapa  I  talked  too  much  in  the 
midst  of  the  sharing  time.    Soma  kids  right  away  had  ideaa.    Moat  aeemed  to 
write  about  what  to  write  .  .  .  kind  of  the  same  thing  I  mmamssssm  tend  to  write 
in  my  proceaa  journal  when  I  begin  to  compoae  a  piece.    I  aaked  them  to  da  one 
her  thing  —  when  they  settle  on  an  idea*  write  in  thrir  proceaa  about  where 
the  idea  came  from.    This  is /all  part  of  my  direct  attack  on  their  narrow 
definitions  of  what  it  means'  to  have  a  composing  process.    I  want  them  to 
understand  that  it  takea  place  before*  during  and  after  the  actual  act  of 
writing.    While  writing  thia  I  had  an  idea  for  my  own  piece  —  to  write  about 
writing  process  .  .  .  maybe  make  it  a  humorous  piece  or  semi-humorous  with  a 
point  of  course. 
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Writing  Group!  Begin 


"You  are  13  or  14  years  old.  You  art  not  serious  all  the  tine. 
Ho  one  is.  I've  been  in  writing  groups  in  moments  when  soaething  Is 
fumy.    So  don't  worry.    Be  yourselves." 

This  is  the  wey  Diane  introduces  writing  groups.    Since  these  students 
used  groups  last  year*  she  feels  it  is  best  to  begin  with  what  they  know  and  to 
use  tape  recorders  to  Monitor  how  each  group  develops.    This.  too.  she  explains: 

"Let  ae  tell  you  why  I  use  tape  recorders.    It's  helpful  to  me 
to  hear  your  voice  reading  your  piece.    I  deed  to  hear  you  speak 
through  it.    It  helps  as  sake  consents  to  you  and  also  I  can  help 
you  improve  your  writing  group  skills. 

Kristen  asks:    "Do  we  do  what  we  did  last  year?" 

Diane:    "You'll  read  the  piece  twice,  each  person  will 

respond  briefly  end  then  you'll  each  take*  a  turn 
going  through  the  piece.    You'll  leave  the  tape 
recorder  running  the  whole  time  and  you  won't 
judge  other  people's  writing.''  ' 

Following  this  and  Diane's  brief  explanation  of  how  she /mixed  boys  and  girls 
randomly  into  three-person  writing  groups  ("I  want  to  explore  different  combina- 
tions and  find  out  what  combinations  work  well  this  year"),  the  kids  collect  tape 
recorders  and  xeroxed  copies  of  their  first  drafts  and  head  out  of  the  classroom 
to  scour  the  school  for  quiet  places  to  read  and  listen  to  one  another's  writing. 

We  decide  that  neither  she  nor  I  will  sit  in  and  observe,  leaving  the  kids 
free  to  work  on  their  own.    Some  groups  return  early.    Diane  is  surprised  and 
uses  this  time  to  meet  with  individual  students.    During  the  next  few  days, 
Diane  gives  feedback  to  each  writing  group  before  the  students  go  out  to  continue: 
To  one:    "You  were  in  a  terrible  location.    You  need  to  find  a  quieter  spot." 
To  another:    "Everyone  needs  time  to  respond.    You  may  need  to  wait  a  little 
more  before  rushing  on."   To  a  third:    "I  was  impressed  with  the  comments  you 
made  about  Tom's  piece."    To  another:    "Deal  with  the  writing  in  front  of  you. 
You  have  the  opportunity  to  make  notes.    Circle  things  that  strike  you.  You 
can  be  more  active." 

However,  after  a  few  days'  work  and  careful  listening  to  tapes,  Diane 
records  the  following  in  her  journal: 

"I  listened  to  a  lot  of  tapes  today.    I  think  that  spending 
some  classtimeon  'active  listening'  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do. 
Most  kids  seem  uncertain  as  to  how  to  respond  to  a  piece  of  writing. 
This  uncertainty  covers  both  a  holistic  response  and  "taking  a  turn" 
in  discussing  a  piece  with  its  author.    On  the  tapes  I  hear  anxiety. 
I'm  not  sure  they  ever  really  relax  and  simply  deal  with  the  piece. 
I  also  hear  in  this  anxiety  their  desire  to  'do  it  right.'    Is  this 
anxiety  left  over  from  last  year  and  being  graded  A,  B,  C,  D  on  writing 
groups  or  is  it  part  of  their  attempt  to  please  ae?" 

"When  kids  respond  holistically  (which  most  don't),  they  either 
repeat  the  piece  verbatim  or  do  a  'I  got  the  picture  .  .  .'  —  this 
is  never  followed  by  a  visual  Image  or  'I  got  the  feeling  .  .  .'and 
this  is  never  followed  by  a  feeling  or  'the  point  you  were  trying  to 
get  across  .  .  .'and  this  is  rarely  followed  by  a  point  or  message. 
It's  as  though  they  have  learned  standard  or  stock  phrases,  but 
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i  these  art  not  grounded  in  anything  concrete  enough  to  have  aeaning. 

How  to  deal  with  this?   It  Is  very  difficult  to  'teach1  a  way  to 
respond.   There  im't  a  foraula  that  works  for  every  piece  of 
writing  (thank  God).    So  it's  hard  to  talk  about  what  to  say  init- 
ially about  a  piece.    In  the  past  I've  tried  to  get  kids  to  be 
brief  with  their  first  response.    I  guess  I've  done  that  mostly  by 

l  Modeling  in  class.    So  that  seems  like  the  logical  thing  to  do 

tomorrow." 

"But  will  anyone  voluntarily  read  his/her  piece?   My  sense  of 
this  group  is  that  they  have  a  lot  of  fear  of  being  put  down,  laughed 
at  or  whatever.    One  thing  I  could  do  is  ask  certain  kids  to  read 
<  their  pieces.    By  doing  this  I  could  also  'arrange'  a  range  of  pieces 

that  lead  to  different  types  of  response.    Sondra  and  I  can  do  a 
couple  —  chances  are  we  would  respond  differently  or  we  could  even 
set  that  up  in  advance.    Hah,  too  phony.    If  it  happens,  it  happens. 
I  would  ask  kids  to  write  down  their  initial  response  to  a  piece 
before  anyone  spoke." 

». 

"The  second  major  V.G.  thing  we  need  to  work  on  is  how  to  'take 
one's  turn'  in  discussing  a  piece.    Too  often  the  W.G.  sound  like 
interviews  as  though  all  they  can  do  is  ask  questions:    'Is  this  a 
true  story?'    'Where  did  you  get  the  idea?'    'why  did  you  write 
this?'  etc.,  etc." 

i 

"What  is  listening?   What  is  active  listening?   What's  the 
difference?   What  do  I  hear  in  this  piece  when  you  read  it?  How 
/  to  be  an  active  listener?   Active  autnor?   Much  depends  upon  the 

author.    How  much  does  he/she  care  about  what  is  written?  Listeners 
take  their  cues  froa  authors.    Author  has  something  there  —  he 
wanted  to  do  something  with  this  piece,  maybe  several  things.  Did 
he  do  it?   Vital  to  know." 

"Would  it  be  possible  to  work  on  this  tomorrow,  too?   Or  is  that 
trying  to  do  too  much?" 


Diane  begins  class  the  next  day  by  checking  her  perception  of  group  work 
with  the  class. 

Diane:    "I'm  caught  up  with  tapes  now.    I'm  always  impressed  hearing 
you  talk  about  your  writing,  listening  to  each  other.    I  think  you 
are  all  doing  the  best  job  you  can.    There  may  be  things  you  could 
avoi<|  doing,  maybe  there  are  things  you  forget,  but  I  believe  you 
are  not  consciously  trying  to  mess  up.    Basically,  I'm  pleased." 

"In  writing  groups,  there  are  some  things  we  can  practice. 
Let's  see.    What  do  you  do  first?   You  read  out  loud,  right?  Then 
everyone  responds,  right?   Hod  your  heads.    When  someone  reads  in 
a  group  I'm  in,  I  want  to  respond  with  something  that  captures 
briefly  what  I  feel  or  see  or  the  point  the  writer  is  making.  I 
say  my  response;  then,  for  example,  Karen  says  hers,  then  Vatti 
says  hers." 

"Do  you  know  when  you  are  doodling,  you're  not  listening?  My 
voice  floats  over  your  ears.    I'd  like  you  to  pay  attention  cause 
what  I'm  saying  is  Important  to  me.    I  want  it  to  be  Important  to 

you." 

"After  someone  reads,  you  think,  'Oh  no,  what  should  I  say?' 

FRir        R1,bt?"  ..»tr 
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Kids: 
Diane: 

Scth: 
Brian: 
Diana: 

Sath: 
Diana: 

Sath: 
Diane: 

Diana: 
DaL. 

Diane: 

Chris  C: 
Diane: 
Regina: 

April: 
Diane: 

Kathy: 
Kriaten: 
Greg: 
Diana: 

Nancy: 

Seth: 
Greg: 


"Ha* re  talking  about  a  holiatic  reaponae.    How  can  we  deal  with  it?" 
"If  a  hard." 
"If  a  dumb." 

"It 'a  baaed  on  relaxing  and  liataning  carefully  to  the  whole  piece.  For 
example,  how  do  I  know  if  you  are  liataning  to  me?" 

"We  hear  your  word a." 

"Yea,  but  that 'a  not  a  vary  active  proceee,  ia  it?   What  doea  it  mean 
to  be  an  active  liatener?   Va  want  lietenere  to  respond  to  what' a  in 
the  piecee,  how  tha  author  reade,  how  the  life  and  vitality  come 
through." 

"You  seen,  aay-back?" 


"Yea,  but  tha  problem  ia  acme  of  you  aay  back  everything.   What  elae  can 

you  do?" 


."Do  you  know  why  we  make  auch  a  big  deal  about  that?    It 'a  a  limiting 
reaponae.    I  go  overboard  in  trying  to  gat  people  not  to  aay  'I  like 
it.'    I'm  glad  I  do  that  becauae  when  people  learn  other  thinga  to  aay, 
they  can  offer  much  more  help  to  the  author." 

"I  know  what  I  wrote.    Someone  doesn't  have  to  tall  it  to  me,." 


"Ia  there  a  better  way  than  repeating?"  / 

"Summing  up.    You  can  aay  the  whole  message  in  a  few  words.    If  we 
repeat,  'You  have  a  dog  named  Spot,'  that 'a  stupid.    We  know  more  than 
that.    We  can  aay,  'I  can  tell  you  really  loved  your  dog  Spot.'" 

"Right.    It 'a  like  I  want  the  feeling." 

"That 'a  good.    Let  me  summarize  on  the  board.    (Diane  writes:    what  I 
feel  —  what  I  aee.)    What  elae  can  you  do?" 

"How  you  feel." 

"The  picture  you  get." 

"You  can  aay  where  you  get  confuaed." 

"I'd  want  to  aave  that  for  later.  Now  we're  working  on  how  to^kL  the 
fir at  holiatic  reaponae.    What  reaponae  would  you  want  aa  an  author?" 

"I  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  when  I  write.  I  want  to  aee  if  they  have 
the  same  one." 

"I  rather  have  a  feeling." 

"The  reaponae  depends  on  if  you  care  about  the  piece." 
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Diane:    "I  attune  you  will  write  only  what  you  care  about*  at  such  at  that  it 
humanly  pottible.    Let't  practice  responding." 

At  thit  point,  Diane  readt  a  piece  the  hat  written.    She  aakt  the  ttudentt 
\     to  jot  down  their  retpontet  on  a  aheet  of  paper.    We  all  practice  waya  of  re- 
\    spending  to  her  text;  then  we  ditcutt  which  retpontet  were  effective  and  how 
\  to  claaaify  them.    Wat  it  brief?   Did  it  contain  an  image?   A  feeling?   Did  it 
\help  clarify?    Practice  in  responding  and  group  work  continue  for  the  next  few 
uyi  until  Diane  decidet  that  it 'a  time  to  ditcutt  revision,  editing  and 
*  publication. 

She  writes  in  her  journal:  I 

I 

"I  want  kida  to  think  terioutly  about  what  they've  written  ao  far 
too  and  make  a  decition  about  a  piece  to  revite  for  publication.  They 
may  not  be  very  aware  of  their  needt  right  now,  but  what  I  think  they 
need  to  do  it  make  tome  decitiont  about  a  piece  to  publish.11 

^       "What  if  I  had  them  ttart  off  with  their  process  Journalt  and 
write  specifically  on  the  quettion:    How  do  I  feel  about  the  pieces 
I  have  written  ao  far?   Do  I  care  about  them?   How  much?   Do  I  care 
enough  to  revise  several  timet?   Thit  it  the  assessment  part  of 
composing  just  in  case  they  want  to  know  why  thit  it  procett.  (I'll 
tell  them  that  at  the  beginning.)    After  writing  about  these  questions, 
should  I  ask  —  Who  needs  to  write  a  new/different  draft?   Who  has  a 
piece  he/she  likes/cares  about  enough  to  publish?    Seems  like  there 
would  be  a  natural  division  into  the  'yeses'  and  the  'noes.'  Those 
who  are  ready  to  revise  can  begin  revising.    First,  write  ideaa  for 
revition  in  procett  journal.    What  if  someone  taya,  I  need  to  ?et 
another  opinion?   Why  not  have  Sondra  talk  to  anyone  who  taya  thit? 
Phytical  tplit  —  two  different  locationa.    Kids  who  ttay  here  write 
in  proceat  journal  about  ideaa  for  revision,  talk  to  each  other  or 
talk  to  Sondra.    They  also  begin  revision  after  writing  in  process 
journal.    *Hand  in  Proceaa.  Journals.    I  go  with  kida  who  feel  they 
need  to  write  a  new  draft.    I  talk  with  then  aa  a  group  or  individually 
about  topica,  ideaa.    Use  idea  log  —  etc.,  etc.    Have  then  uae  process 
journal  the  same  way  I  do.    Draft  due  Friday.    Is  the  reviaion  due 
Friday,  too?    Yea.    Then  Tuesday  can  be  for  writing  group." 

"If  I  collect  all  process  journala  today,  that  means  two  things: 
1)  reading  and  commenting  in  the  journals  for  me  (there  goes  Thurs- 
day), and  *)  the  kids  can't  write  process  —  except  they  could  do  that 
first  thing  on  Friday." 

"I  like  this  plan  I  just  came  up  with,  except  it  doesn't  free 
me  for  conferencing.    Maybe  this  is  more  important.    Vhat  I  need  to 
do  is  view  conference as  ongoing  —  try  to  do  one  a  day  or  some- 
thing like  that.    Tha       ies  me  from  having  to  plan  busywork." 
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From  Revising  to  Editing 

By  October  30,  most  students  have  revised  their  pieces.    Now  they  move  into 
editing.    If  the  magazine  is  to  be  typed,  proofread,  xeroxed  and  collated  by 
November  19,  then  students  have  only  one  week  for  e  liting  since  a  social  studies 
field  trip  to  Boston  will  interrupt  the  school  schedule.    Diane  plans  many  possi- 
ble approaches  in  her  teaching  journal: 

Kids  finished  up  writing  groups  yesterday  (Friday)  and  we  discussed 
the  "next  step."    For  most  this  is  editing  which  means  it's  now  time  to 
come  to  grips  with  this.    How  will  we  do   his?    In  order  to  meet  a  dead- 
line, I'm  willing  to  sacrifice  certain  editing  specifics,  but  whatever 
role  the  kids  do  play  must  be  meaningful.    Pairs  are  better  than  four- 
person  groups.    I  probably  should  do  something  in  the  first  class  of 
the  week  (the  one  during  which  their  pieces  are  due)  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  working  in  pairs.    The  obvious  thing  is  to  xerox  a  page  of 
someone's  piece  and  use  it  for  .practice.    Kids  could  work  in  pairs, 
then  we  could  use  the  overhead.    Protllemb  with  chis  are: 

-  it  isn't  the  kid's  own  piece  (except  for  the  one  person's 
whose  it  is). 

-  the  scope/range  of  corrections  needed  may  be  too  limited 
or  too  broad  (depending  upon  what  selection  I  use)  to  be 
applicable  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 

^--'thVkids  who  know  lots  about  mechanics  will  pick  out 
everything.    The  kids  who  know  little  will  feel  over- 
whelmed and  incapable  of  doing  a  good  job. 

-  always  a  danger  with  doing  this  with  a  large  group 
where  the  knowledge  of  specific  skilV  varies  greatly. 
Danger  of  losing  kids  or  confusing  the;. 

How  can  I  teach  c  process  to  go  throv.'jfc  rither  than  specifics? 
Especially  since  this  has  to  be  rushed!  co  be  done  by  Friday. 

What  is  the  process? 

-  Authors  will  have  questions  —  spelling,  punctuation,  etc. 
Or  if  they  don't  have  them,  they  ought  to.    So  is  that  a 
first  step?   The  author's  careful  prool  fading  to  mark 
places  he/she  questions.    But  we  know  how  ineffective  this 
Vas  proved  to  be  in  the  past.    It  way  just  be  a  total 
waste  of  time 

-  Is  the  first  *u-k*  to  get  right  into  pairp?  >  First  kid  reads 
piece  —  tape  it.    Both  listen  to  the  taped  reading  and 
make  corrections  on  xeroxed  copy      lien  they  discuss/agree/ 
etc.  or  put  aside  to  ask  me,  Sondra,  or  someone  else  who 
knows . 
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-  Second  kid  reads  his  piece  and  process  is  repeated  for 
his. 

-  Original  copy  is  used  to  indicate  corrections  and  is  handed 
in  to  ae. 

-  Tone  should  be  questioning  —  is  this  how  you  spell  ? 

Should  there  be  a  V  here?  Could  you  eliminate  this  word? 
Not  an  ordering  or  directive  tone.  \ 


Again,  I  return  to  a  basic  question      what  kind  of  preparation  can/ 
should  I  do  in  Monday's/Tuesday's  class?   The  one  in  which  they  hand  in 
their  pieces.    What  if  I  write  something  which  illustrates  many  of  the 
errors  on  our  editing  checklist?   What  if  instead  of  using  an  editing 
checklist  developed  last  year  we  use  part  of  the  first  class  of  week  to 
generate  things  to  look  for  in  editing.    I  like  this  better*  Could 
they  look  at  their  own  pieces  to  do  this?   Could  we  do  this  first,  then 
use  something  written  by  me  to  put  our  newly  developed  checklist  into 
practice?   Would  there  be  time?   Yes,  I  think  so.    (The  thing  I  write 
should  have  the  lines  numbered  just  to  make  it  easier  to  talk  about.) 

-  Does  it  matter  what  kids  are  paired  together?  Strange 
thought  occurs  to  me  that  length  of  piece  should  be  a 
factor  so  that  the  two  partners  feel  an  equal  tradeoff. 
Should  the  pairings  be  fresh?   Kids  who  haven't  worked 
in  writing  group  on  this  piece-that  might  be  good,  but 
hard  to  do.    As  always,  personality  must  be  a  factor. 

I'm  not  sure  how  all  this  will  work,  but  I  think  it's  worth  a  try. 
Great)    Now  I've  given  myself  something  else  to  do  tb<s  weekend  — 
write  an  error-laden  piece. 

-  Need  to  borrow  tape  recorders  and  get  more  tapes. 

-  Would  two  different  colors  of  ink  be  good?    Confusing  — 
one  more  detail  to  remember. 

Maybe  the  whole  class  should  not  work  on  editing  my  piece  together. 
Maybe  they  ahould  work  in  pairs.    Good  idea)    I  could  collect  them  and 
aee  what  was  spotted  by  each.    Or  we  could  diacuss  it  together  after 
?     minutes  of  them  working. 
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A  Class  on  Editing 

Diane  begins  clam:    "O.K.    It's  tine  to  devote  sone  attention  to  editing. 
Let's  use  process  journals  for  this."   While  Brian,  BUI  and  Matt  S.  go  to  their 
lockers  for  the  journals,  Diane  continues:    "Turn  to  the  next  available  empty 
page.    Think  about  editing.    What  are  the  specifics  we  need  to  pay  attention  to? 
It's  O.K.  to  do  this  In  the  form  of  a  list." 

As  kids  begin  writing  in  their  journals,  Diane  moves  to  the  board  and 
write j.  Editing  Checklist.    Then  she  asks  the  class  to  call  out  suggestions. 
Matt  says,  "Spelling."   Coleen,  "Punctuation."   Krlsten  mentions  verb  tenses. 
Scott  says,  "Sentence  combining.    You  know  when  two  short  sentences  can  be 
joined."    In  response  to  suggestion  "grammar,"  Diane  says:    "All  of 

this  is  grammar."   Within  ten  minutes,  Diane  has  covered  the  board  with  the 
following: 

spelling  Sentences  -  complete 

run-on 


punctuation 

end  of  sentence 

middle  of  sentence 

»    //  sentence  comblni'na 

17, 


words  left  out 
neatness 


quotation  marks 

capitalization 

par.  graphs 

usage  -  to,  too 

there,  their 


overuse  of  words 

■» 

stick  to  one  person  (1,2,3) 
dull  vocabulary 


While  students  copy  the  growing  list  into  the  journals,  some  quibble  over 
meaning: 

Tom:    "It's  O.K.  to  make  suggestions  for  words,  but  I  don't  think  * 
it's  necessary  to  change  them." 

Reglna:    "Sometimes  it's  O.K.  to  have  first  and  third  persons  in  the 
same  story." 

Diane  tells  them  that  they  will  do  a  practice  editing  session  on  her  piece. 
Scott  responds:    "It  probably  has  a  million  mistakes  in  it."   Diane  hands  each 
of  us  a  xerox  copy  of  her  piece  and  puts  us  in  pairs.    We  work  for  about  15 
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<  »inutes.    Than  Diana  puts  her  original  on  an  overhead  projactor  and  has  ua  review 

with  tor  nm  of  the  tditing  changes  we  made.    We  argue  about  sentence  length  and 

/ 

verb  tense  and  Diane  and  I  are  both  surprised  as  many  students  argue  that  per- 

<  fectly  correct  short  sentences  are  "too  short"  for  an  essay. 

Diane  comments  in  her  journal: 

/  •  •  ; 

r  i 

Editing!!!!    Yesterday's  class  (Eng.  B)  vent  very  smoothly  .  .  . 
i  nice  level  of  Involvement  and  general  agreement  on  how  my  piece  should 

f  i 

be  "fjxed"  —  some  of  the  major  things  "wrong"  witfh  it.    Today's  class 

(Eng^  A)  reminded  me  of  how  complicated  it  is.  j 

/  ■ 

-  First  of  all,  there's  such  a  wide  range  of j knowledge.  Kristen 
i                            was  talking  about  consistent  verb  tenses.  '  I  wrote  it  on  the 

boaru  knowing  full  well  that  half  the  kids  don't  think  they 
know  what  a  verb  is,  let  alone  a  verb  tense.    One  consideration  - 
how  to  make  the  vocabulary  of  grammar  and  mechanics  more  famil- 
iar.   How  silly  for  a  kid  to  say,  "I  don't  know  what  a  verb  is." 
Of  course  he  does.    He  just  doesn't  know  What  it's  called. r 

-  Second  of  all,  it's  correct  to  emphasize  editing "at  the  appro- 
priate time  in  preparing  a  piece,  but  not,1  when  we're  operating 
under  such  a  tight  time  deadline  that  we  jcan't  do  it  justice. 

.  95%  of  me  is  embarrassed  to  be  giving  this  little  time  to  it 

•  in  its  proper    on text.    Done  properly  right  now,  there  could 

be  some  big  accomplishments  in  terms  of  really  improving  kids' 
skills  or  understanding  of  specific  grammatical  points. 
Actually,  I'm  not  sure  how  I  would  do  it  even  if  I  had  o 
weeks  right  now.    Somehow  I  have  to  think  of  an  appropriate 
way  to  practice  editing  more  frequently  or  more  regularly. 
If  I  had  "answers"  from  last  year,  I  would  have  a  good 
.  starting  point,  but  if  the  truth  were  to  be  known,  I've  not 
mastered  the  editing  bug-a-boo  yet.    Does  the  secret  lie  in 
an  expanded  notion  of  writing  groups  —  giving  them  a  new 
task?   This  is  very  scary  because  writing  groups  are  not 
yet  wonderful  just  in  terms  of  giving  feedback  and  responding 
well. 

-  Third,  what  about  kids  being  wrong?   Today,  for  example,  Kathy 
end  Margaret  .  .  .  two  of  the  more  able  writers  (joined  by  a 
chorus  of  others)  were  absolutely  convinced  that  I  must  re- 
place then  with  a  comma.    If  1  omitted  it  and  put  a  period, 
the  previous  sentence  would  be  "too  short."   Here  was  another 
place  where  I  needed  to  stop  and  spend  more  time.    But  I  didn't. 
It  is  frightening  to  think  of  what  might  happen  in  the  next  two 
days  of  pieces  being  edited. 

This  is  something  that  I  really  need  to  get  my  head  together  on.  It's 
too  easy  not  to  grapple  with  these  issues  because  at  earlier  stages  of  the 
process  we  simply  say:    "Not  appropriate,"  and  that's  it.    I  must  be  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  the  thinking  I  did  in  July  during  our  two  weeks, 
because  I  remember  feeling  much  more  confident  about  all  of  this  back  then. 
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The  next  f«v  days  could  be  quit*  an  edventure.    I'm  going  to  end 
up  feeling  shitty  about  it,  I  know. 

Despite  misgivings,  Diane  hat  student a  work  In  editing  pain  for  the  next 
two  days.    She  explains  the  procedure. 

1.  Turn  on  the  tape  recorder. 

2.  Read  your  piece  out  loud. 

3.  Play  back  the  tape. 

4.  Listen  with  your  partner  to  the  sound  of  your  voice  reading* 
See  if  what  you  are  saying  corresponds  to  what  you  have 
written.    Edit  whenever  necessary. 

As  students  leave  for  editing  groups,  Diane  and  I  join  Margaret »  Scott  and 

Kathy  as  they  listen  to  the  changes  in  Margaret's  latest  revision.    He  are  all 

involved  as  Margaret  reads  aloud  the  changes  she  has  made.    In  one  section, 

Margaret  reworked  a  tricky  passage.    Kathy  responds:    "Oh,  that's  much  clearer. 

That  solves  it\"   Later  on,  we  all  joke  about  where  Jo,  the  main  character, 

kicks  Tony,  thk\boy  who's  chasing  her.    When  I  tell  Margaret  that  the  dialogue 

(.  sounds  realiatic,  ahe  quips,  "It  is."   Neither  Diane  nor  I  are  happy  about  the 

final  part  of  the  piece  which  ends  in  murder  and  suicide.    Margaret,  too,  feels 

"it  doesn't  work"  and  Is  "trying  to  find  a  way  out." 

Diane  records  her  observation  of  this  session  in  her  teaching  journal. 

While  sitting  with  Margaret,  Scott  and  Kathy  (writing  group),  I 
practiced  being  a  more  careful  observer.    Margaret  never  read  a 
section  entirely  without  both  "crossing  but  or  adding  to  It"  while 
reading  and  trailing  off  at  the  end  with  an  "I  don't  know"  type  of 
comment,  an  uncertainty  and,  at  times,  a  frustration.    She  also  moved 
constantly  —  shifting  In  her  chair,  jiggling  her  leg,  etc.  This 
apparent  discomfort  Is  not  usually  part  of  her.    Was  it  due  to  both 
Sondra  and  me  being  there?   Or  to  her  anxieties  about  the  piece?  If 
I  were  to  ask  her,  would  she  even  be  aware  of  the  apparent  anxiety? 

Kathy' s  reoponses  and  questions  were  particularly  impressive. 
She  and  Margaret  are  very  comfortable  in  a  group  together.    If  they 
stay  together,  will  this  help  Kathy  feel  more  secure  In  her  relation- 
ship with  Margaret? 
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The  etudenta  spend  two  daya  editing  their  piecee.    Ones  everything  it  handed 
in*  Diana  aaka  atudanta  to  write  In  tha  proceaa  Journal!  about  four  items: 

1.  Specific  feedback  about  writing  groupa. 

2.  Evaluation  of  tha  editing  proceaa. 

3.  Evaluation  of  piece;  Do  you  feel  proud*  etc.? 

4.  Do  you  have  a  auggeation  for  a  title  for  our  magazine? 

Below  are  aoae  atudent  reaponaea.    Before  Diane  reada  the  pieces  and  the 
journals*  aha  comments: 

I  will  now  go  through  the  pieces  and  aee  how  the  editing  proceaa 
worked.    My  expectation^  are  not  very  high.    1*11  make  correctiona  of 
*  obvioua  apelling  error a*  etc.*  but  that* a  all.    One  thing  for  aure 

ia  that  there  must  be  more  time  set  aaide  for  editing. 

( 

\  ... 


> 
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Uslm* 

Intry  #12 
Moveaber  6,  1981 

I  wrote  ay  final  draft  and  it  vat  aaay  bacauaa  I  juat  had  to  copy  it  down. 
It  took  at  a  long  tint  bacauaa  I  had  to  correct  all  tha  spelling.    I'n  sure 
that  there's  alot  sore  words  that  are  apelled  un-correctly  becauae  Tare  really 
didn't  pay  attention  to  it.    I  can't  work  well  with  Tare  becauae  she  alwaya 
telle  sows  corny  jokea  and  laugha  at  then  and  juat  foola  around.    I'w  an  awful 
apeller  and  I  know  it  but  aha  ia  a  little  higher  than  Z  aw  but  she  still  says 
ay  spelling  is  wrong  when  it  aeaatiaat  is  correct.    It  waa  hard  for  as  to 
correct  her  piece  becauae  I  didn't  understand  her  whole  story.   It  waa  ao 
confuting  that  I  thought  we  were  to  do  another  writing  group.   Veil  I  gueaa 
she  will  just  have  to  explain  it  to  everybody  who  eaka  her  about  it.   In  the 
beginlng*  I  waa  anxloua  to  ahow  it  to  people  and  have  then  read  it  but  now 
I 'a  not  sure.    Since  I'va  gotten  bored  with  it  I  feel  it's  not  ay  bsst  work. 
I  got  bored  with  a  piece  easily  and  end  up  never  getting  past  a  flrat  or  aecond 
draftll    I 'a  scared  about  what  people  are  going  to  think  about  ay  piece.  That 
they  think  it  la  duab  or  aoaething  like  that.    I  alwaya  aall   Ve  read  our 
placet  into  the  tape  and  then  played  it  back.    Then  looked  for  all  aiatakea. 
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Moveaber  3,  1981 

This  was  simple  bietuN  all  7  had  to  do  vat  chtck  ovar  ny  place  and  look 
for  anything  I  vat  suspicious  of.   My  adltlng  didn't  help  much  because  I'n 
always  cartful  In  checking  If  avary thing  is  correct  even  on  first  draf to.  Habit 
I  guett. 

Entry  #17 
November  5,  1981 

As  I  thought  about  the  soccer  gene  I'd  had  this  afternoon  I  also  thought 
about  our  varsity  being  county  cheaps  and  wrote  sort  of  e  fantasy.   As  I 
X  could  feel  the  suspencev  ayself  and  I  could  just  feel  the  presure  on  nyaelf^ 
But  being  it  was  a  fantasy  I  made  the  shot  with  oc  problaa.    I  like  this  story 
beceuse  if  other  people  read  it  they  would  think  1  vaa  conseeded. 


\ 

\ 


Entry  #18 
November  6,  1981 

One  thing  I  could  sey  about  writing  groups  is  I  really  don't  like  when  I'm 
given  e  group.    There  ere  people  thet  I  know  of  who  don't  reelly  cere  about 
doing  it  end  ere  elso  too  stupid  to  do  it.   People  I  like  to  be  with  are  people 
like  Ton  Her  ten  and  Mike  Abate  who  knows  whet  he's  doing  and  isn't  rawdle. 

I  reelly  wesn't  too  happy  about  the  wey  editing  groups  were  eranged,  not 
beceuse  of  who  I  wes  with  but  beceuse  only  one  person  can't  in  ay  opinion  can't 
catch  ae  many  errors  as  two  or  three  people. 

About  how  I  feel  ebout  ay  r  ace  is  siaply  I'm  tired  of  it  beceuse  I've 
known  it  too  long.    To  ae  it''  coring  but  thet  usually  happens  to  ne  when  it 
goes  through  the  revision  process. 

After  thinking  ebout  e  naae  I  cane  up  with  "Free  to  Write."   I  don't  think 
it's  good  but  thet's  ell  I  could  think  of.    I  heve  an  addition  to  ay  list  of 
people  to  be  In  ay  group.    Jeff  Osika. 

"Mike, 

I  heve  to  disagree  with  you  ebout  sone  people  being  too  stupid  to 
perticipete  in  writing  groupe.    Sons  of  tht  nott  Intelligent  etudente  I 
know  ere  among  the  worst  group  participants  beceuee  they  seen  to  think 
no  one  cen  offer  then  e  e ingle  thing. 

If  you're  telking  ebout  people  who  seen  not  to  know  what  to  do, 
thet'e  different.    In  nost  ceeee  It'i  •  natter  of  thea  lacking  confidence 
or  feeling  very  scered  of  whet  you  will  think  of  whet  they  say. 

Regardless  of  Who  you  are  with  in  a  group,  you  should  be  supportive 
end  responsive."  bt6 


\ 


o 
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VOr  CI  Jtf 
Froceae  Journal  Entry 
Final  Duckling  Story 
Movtabcr  6,  1981 

I  find  writing  groups  pretty  htlpful  if  I  hnv*  th*  right  people  in  a  group. 
On*  person  I  don't  liks  to  bs  with  in  s  group  is  Tsrs.    X  Ilk*  h*r  but  sh*  dossn't 
h*lp  as  with  ny  pl*c*  at  nil.   8h*  glv*s  a  lot  of  unn*c*ssary  stuff  for  ld*as  and 
s**ns  to  Just  think  up  questions  that  sh*  doesn't  really  cara  about.   It'a  juat 
Ilk*  aha  wakes  then  up  for  a  raaponsa.    I  Ilk*  to  ba  vlth  Chrlssy  Taufal  in  a 

writing  [group].  On*  raaaon  la  bacauaa  I  faal  coafortebl*  raading  ny  piacaa  to 
her  and  dlacuaalng  thaw  probably  bacausa  wa'ra  good  friend*.  Alto,  aha  givaa 
ne  useful  id***  and  aaka  good  quaationa.  1  think  tha  editing  process  1*  good 
bacauaa  listening  to  ay  own  pi*c*  1st*  mm  aea  and  corract  my  own  mistakes.  I 
Ilka  ny  flnlahad  piaca  a  lot  and  I  an  vary  proud  of  it.  It  la  exactly  what  I 
wantad  to  writ*  and  X  would  like  to  hava  othar  paopla  r*ad  it. 


Entry  #10 

Noveaber  25*  1981  \\ 

1)  Vrlttlng  group*  arc  helping  ne  to  got  nor*  idea*  and  to  learn  nor*  on  how 
to  structure  ny  own  type*  of  at oris* • 

X  would  Ilka  to  ba  with  Matt  Donnelly  b*c«u*c  w*'r*  good  friends  and  I 
think  he  could  really  help  ne  beceus*  he  knowa  tha  way  I  write. 

And  possibly  Mike  Slosne  becsuse  X'a  ussd  to  ths  wsy  hs  glvss  mm  slot 
of  feedback  and  I  can  usually  aaka  nany  good  changea  that  X  like. 

2)  X  didn't  really  like  editing  groupa  bacauaa  in  palra  it  Juat  aeena  harder 
for  n*  to  relate  with  juat  one  person.    It 'a  weird. 

3)  I 'a  not  very  proud  of  it,  but  X  an  anxloua  to  gather  feedback  from  the 
claaa  and  ny  paranta  bacauaa  X  feel  it'a  baalcly  a  good  atory  but 
aonetlaea  when  X  read  it  it  juat  doaan't  aeem  or  feel  right. 

X  want  ny  paranta  to  read  it  but  X  don't  want  to  hear,  "Oh!    Xt'a  a  good 
atory!"   But  X  want  to  hear  store  ideae  about  how  they  felt  when  they 
read  it.    But  X  feel  too/  cnbarreeeed  to  juat  cone  right  out  and  say- it. 

4)  Vrlttlng  in  Our  Minds  Our  Vrlttlng  ..... 

/ 

/ 


/ 
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1.  I  like  ay  writing  group  just  the  way  it  it.  X  heve  Margaret  and  Kathy  in 
■y  writing  group.  I  think  weNwork  vtll  together.  I  alto  lika  it  bacauae 
thay  really  halp  try  atory  a  lot  with  aany  covcnti. 


2.    I  baliavc  tha  way  you  did  tha  editing  groupa  wara  excellent.    Working  in 
paira  Z  think  waa  good  because  there  waa  plenty  of  tine  to  gat  to  aach 
piaca.    Tha  idaa  of  tha  tapa  was  good  too  bacauaa  I  found  a  lot  of  errors 
on  ay  own  piaca. 


3. 


Tha  way  I  faal  about  ay  piaca  la  that  II  could  hava  dona  a  bat  tar  job.  1 
raally  didn't  put  through  anough  writing  groupa.    Z  had  tha  chance  but 


blew  it. 


Entry  #8 


I  kept  the  atory  the  aane  after  editing.    1  didn't  change  it. 


Entry  #9  (11/6/81) 


I  think  a  good  group  for  ae  waa  Tin  C,  Ton  H.  and  ne.  1  thought  ne  and 
Tin  were  good.    1  got  alot  of  spelling  eraa  taken  care  of  and  punk tiat ion. 


I  Ilk  ay  piece  now  that  X'n  don  with  it  even  aore  then  before. 

I  don't  know.    I  feel  klnda  ahy  that  every  one  reading  ay  atory.  People 
coning  up  to  ne  and  aaylng  that  atory  you  wrote  waa  really  aick  or  that  waa  a 
atupld  atory  you  wrote.    I  can't  take  the  eaberlaaant  and  then  people  coalng  up 
to  and  aaylng  that  waa  a  good  atory  you  wrote  then  I'll  aay  waa  it?  ,1  thought 
it  atunk  to  hide  the  enberlenent  back  and  I'll  atart  blushing  and  get  real 
nervoua  and  when  ny  mother  reada  it  and  ay  atep  father  and  they  atart  to  coaent 
on  it  then  ay  mother  takea  it  into  work  and  every  one  reada  it  and  when  aha  haa 
a  party  and  they  aay  he 'a  the  one  who  wrote  the  atory  and  aha '11  aay  "He 'a  the 


one." 


Z  think  the  proaea  waa  very  good.  It  waa  clear  for  ne  to  understand  it. 
I  think  a  good  nane  would  be  All  By  He. 


Chrlee  H 

( 


\ 


'        1.    Writing  Groupi  - 

Sine.  I  witched  Englieh  cla.ee*.  *f  writing  grpupe  have  been  going  well. 
.      ■ Jtt.r  to  get  the  reel  beef  fro.  e  friend.   Dyene  and  Regina  tell 
^ noneatly  SToS  £«*  of  -y  .tor,  and  a«ti~.  how  1  can  ch»g.  it 
to  aake  it  better. 

2.  iditint  Froceaa  - 

The  proceaa  we  used  we./la  a  good  one.    It  helped  a»ke  thinga  1^ 
the  eS!  STSto!*  et  ti~.  1  couldn't  think  of  thing,  to  aay  -  it  worked 
out  for  the  be.t.    It  helped  the  .tory  ehepe  up. 

3.  Finished  -  .  . 

I  think  the  piece  1  wrote  thi.  yeer.  thj.  tto..^ wajr th. 
*v.r  written.    Vm  very  proud  of  it  end  would  love  to  .bar.  It  with  anyone 
^  X want  a  to  heer  it.  and  I  really  hope  ao-epne  will  read  it. 

4.  A  Good  Title  Would  Be  - 

8th  Grede  Cemel.  Run  in  the  Deaert 

(  (or) 

8th  Grade  Camel.  That  Spit  Hay 

(or) 

(  An  8th  Grade  Camel  Stelke.  the  Night 


Matt  D. 


Entry  #9 


1.  Specific  coaaent.  about  your  writing  group.    (Let  a*  know  now  who  you  went  or 
don't  went  to  be  with  end  why.) 

I  went  to  be  with  then  end  Sondre.    Th.y  helped  a  lot.    So  did  Mrs. 
B.  with  her  consent a  on  my  piece.    1  feel  it1 a  atronger  beceuae  of 
vy  group. 

2.  Evaluate  the  editing  proceaa  we  uaed  (pelra,  taping,  writing,  reeding,  etc.). 

Peira  are  better  then  leat  yeer  when  we  hed  4  people.   You  heve  more 
time  on  your  piece  and  the  type  ien't  uaed  like  we  uae  then  in 
writing  group. 

3.  Mow  thet  your  piece  la  collated,  how  do  you  feel  ebout  it?   Are  you  proud, 
anxioua  for  parent a  to  reed  It? 

1  lifca  «y  Pi*c«      it  ia.    1  don't  want  I to J  chenge  it.    1  went 
Er|c  ■y'ded  to  reed  it  to  aee  what  he  haa  to  Myggi-  *W 


1)    Z  Ilka  the  writ  lag  group  l'a  in  or  vat  in  last  tlae  (aa,  Matt.  John  and  Sondra) 
because  I  got  [tha]  aoat  out  of  It  for  ay  placa  and  agraad  with  what  thay  aald. 
So  it  halpad  aa  mora  than  tha  othar  onaa  Z  want  to.   Thay  alao  raapondcd  good 
to  ay  quaationa.  -Thay  didn't  Juat  aay nothing . 

3)  Z  faal  pratty  good  about  [It],  but  Z'a  gattlng  a  llttla  tick  of  writing  It 
ovar  and  over  again.    Z  don't  know  If  Z'd  want  othar  paopla  raadlng  It 
though. 

•s 

4)  Our  writings     Zt  raally  didn't  knock  tha  aocka  off  of  aa,  If  you  know  what 
Z  aaan.    Z  thought  It  waa  alright,  but  Z  waa  ao  alck  of  It.    Z  raally  don't 
Ilka  It  bacauaa  Z'a  ao  alck  of  It.    Moat  paopla  aald  thay  liked  It.    But  Z 
with  thca  vara  aora  quaationa  than  thara  wara,  but  Z  raally  didn't  alnd. 


V 


"Chrla, 

It 'a  hard  for  aa  to  tall  how  auch  of  thla  raactlon  la  juat  your 
natural  tandancy  to  put  your  writing  down.  Z  guess  1  hava  to  aaaume 
that  you  ara  being  aa  honaat  aa  poaalbla  in  hara,  don't  Z? 

Z'a  a  llttla  aurprlaad  that  you  atlll  faal  'alck  of  tha  placa.' 
Usually  (or  of tan)  that  fatllng  paaaaa  onca  a  placa  la  dona  and 
publiahad  and  you  can  faal  that  your  revisions  and  copying  ovar  wara 
worthwhile. 

Maybe  that  place  wasn't  aoae thing  you  really  wanted  to  write.  Are 
you  writing  lota  In  your  Idea  log  theae  daya?   Z  bet  you're  not.  Z 

definitely  recoaaend  It.   Wasn't  there  e  tlae  earlier  thla  year  when 
you  were  writing  frequent lv  in  :  t  and  liking  it?   How  about  you  and  Z 
aaklng  a  pledge  to  each  ot'.T  t  aat  we  will  write  in  our  private 
journals  (idea  logs)  for  at  iwaat  10  alnutea  a  day  from  now  until 
Christmas  vacation?    1  get  aed  at  ayself  when  a  few  days  go  by  without 
writing  ao  this  would  be  a  good  thing  for  ae  to  dp  too.    How  about  it?" 

Love, 

DiB,  12/7/81 
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Kathy  H.        j  --  ' 

; 

November  7,  1981 

(  I'm  so  rushed!    I  have  to  auch  homeovrk  and  ay  algabra  I  don't  understand. 

At  least  we  get  a  sort  of  break  from  school  at  Boston.    Well,  about  my  story. 
So  far  the  people  I  have  worked  with  in  a  writing  group  are  Margie*  Scott ,  Nancy , 

I  Chrlssy  and  Fan  Stubbe.    The  first  3  are  excellent  because  they  give  me  a  lot  of 

feedback.    I  especially  like  working  with  Margie  and  Scott  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  feedback  and  also  all  of  us  aren't  shy  with  each  other t^ao  we  aren't 
afraid  to  say  or  ask  anything  which  helps  a  great  deal.    I  didn't  really  like 
working  with  Pam  and  Chcissy  because  the  feedback  they  gave  me  wasn't  really 
helpful •  and  they  are  both  kind  of  shy.    I  don't  want  people  who  are  shy  and 

(  unhelpful  to  me  because  than  I  get  nothing  dona.    I  felt  that  the  editing  process 

went  very  well.    It's  easier  to  work  in  pairs  than  in  groups  like  last  yearxbe- 
cause  too  many  people  talk  at  once  and  people  argue  and  fool  around  a  lot.  Scott 
and  I  worked  well  together,  but  a  few  times  we  got  stuck  for  a  long  time.    To  \ 
solve  this,  we  just  worked  at.  the  problem  for  awhile  and  eventually  we  found  the\ 
answer.    The  tape  recorders  didn't  help  at  all  because  it  went  too  quickly  \ 

I  (listening)  so  after  the  first  time,  we  just  stopped  playing  the  tape  and  just 

read  it  to  ourselves  to  make  corrections.    It* a  a  lot  easier.   Yes!    I'm  very 
proud  of  my  piece.    This  is  the  first  time  I've  written  real  dialogue  and  a 
atory  about  teenagers.    I'm  anxious  to  let  my  parents  read  it.    Even  during 
different  drafts  I  kept  on  aaking  them  to  read  it  to  see  what  they  thought.  All 
I  got  back  was  "That  waa  really  good.    What  a  weird  turnaround!"    I  want  everyone 

<  to  know  that  I've  finally  finished  my  piece.    After  all  it  waa  hell!    (Excuse  my  ' 

language.)    But  now  in  the  end  I'm  really  glad  I  a tuck  with  it! 

V 

i  .  November  8,  1981 

C  My  god!    I  can't  believe  it.    As  I  was  breezing  through  my  journal  to  see 

(•'  how  many  entries  I've  written  (there  are  7),  I  remembered  my  field  hockey  piece 

and  it  was  about  me  acoring  the  winning  goal.    (Uh  oh,  Mrs.  B.'s  gonna  kill  me. 
I  forgot  to  leave  comment  apace  from  page  to  page.)    At  that  I  took  a  double 
take  and  freaked  out.    (How  do  you  like  that  hippie  talk?)    Just  last  week  when 
we  plaved  Port  Jeff,  I  scored  my  first  goal  and  it  was  the  winning  one  too!  We 
won  2-1.    Isn't  that  weird?    Well,  I  just  thought  I'd  share  that  little  freaky 
t  info  with  ya!    Bye!  Bye! 

\ 

\ 

"Kathy  -  I  agree  that  you  and  Margaret  and  Scott  were  a  good 
writing  group.    Between  the  three  of  you,  you  seemed  to  cover  just 
about  every  aspect  of  each  other's  pieces.    You  and  Margaret  will 
stay  together  in  W.G.,  but  I  might  awitch  Scott  to  work  with  some 
'  different  people.    I'm  not  aure  though  and  it  will  atill  be  a  week  * 

or  two  before  we  return  to  intenaive  writing,  so  I  don't  have  to  make 
up  my  mind  just  yet. 

After  you  saw  our  magazine  and  saw  youf  piece  in  print,  did  you 
feel  that  all  of  your  time  and  struggle  was  worth  it?    I  hope  so. 

(  The  other  day  (when  Sondra's  boss  was  in  advisory  lunch),  you 

made  a  comment  about  process  journals  —  I  think  it  was  that  you 
still  don't  understand  why  we  keep  them  or  what  you're  supposed  to 
get  out  of  it.    Am  1  remembering  correctly? 

1  need  to  know  more  about  what  you're  thinking  about  that.  Are 
you  concerned  that  you  'don't  know  what  to  write?'    I'm  putting  this 
on  my  list  of  things  to  talk  to  you  about.    We'll  have  to  get  together 
aoon."       (DIB,  12/7/81) 
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(1)  lathy  and  Scott  art  really  helpful.   They  are  the  people  I've  worked  host 
with  so  for.   Scott  suggests  bsslcslly  sasll  changes,  minor  things.   while  Ksthy 
notices  nsjor  things.    X  guess  that  she  picks  up.   The  other  things  sre  In  end 
consents/ on  the  oversll  piece.    So  It's  s  good  coabo. 

/  •  ©  - 

1*4  not  sure  If  whet  I  sold  about  K.  and  S.  la  right ,  that  Scott  suggeata  2. 3  2 
snail  things  while  Kathy's  are  larger,  but  It  juat  seems  to  as  that  they  aren't  *  m 
jiving  ne  the  sane  coanenta.  So  we  cover  the  whole  piece.  They  pick  up  every-  /  no  a 
thing  and  then  If  Z  aak  they  give  ne  good  suggestion*.  I  think  that' a  bacauae  r  ■  * 
we're  baalcally  on  the  aane  level  with  our  writing.   Ve  work  good.  S  ■ 

("Level  of  thinking  too!")  |  g  j 

(2)  I  feel  O.K.  about  tula  piece.  The  only  thing  I 'a  worried  about  la  when  other  5 
people  read  It  will  they  know  what 'a  going  on?  Did  1  wake  It  clear?  I  think  I  ■ 
did.    I 'a  pretty  proud  of  It.    ("Good!")    It  vat  a  lot  of  work.    I 'a  not  having 

ay  parenta  read  It  until  It 'a  typed  and  In  the  aagaslne.   Noreen  haa  read  draft 
2  and  3  ao  ahe'll^be  aurprlaed  at  how  I've  changed  it.    She'll  like  It. 

I  juat  hope  the  piece  can  be  understood  when  It 'a  read  by  other  people  that 
haven't  read  all  4  drafta. 
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Diane's  Cointi  on  the  Editing  Process  and  Publishing  Process 

W  I* 

English  B  nov. 

Pieces  ere  handed  in.    Boston  excitement  reigns.    Rooming  list  has  been 

t 

posted.    Lots  of  questions. 

Chris  C  is  upset  that  she  did  not  experience  the  editing  process. 

She  counted  on  doing  It  today,  but  did  not  give  me  her  piece  to  br.  xeroxed  until 
this  morning  because  she  was  still  revising.    There  are  a  few  others  who  did  not 
go  through  it  yet:    Regina  (still  writing),  Matt  Sq         (lessons).  Matt  S 
(absent),  Margaret  ^sf.ill  writing)  and  Seth  (brought  it  in  this  morning). 

Chris  has  mentioned  it  to  me  several  times  this  period.    There  are  a  few 
of  those  kids  for  whom  their  dilly-dallying  around  will  affect  their  grade.  I 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  Margaret  and  Seth  (fov  example)  as  far  as  the 
reasons  for  not  going  into  the  (just  had  a  funeral  for  my  last  black  Visi^ex  pen 
which  died  a  rapid  death  in  mid-sentence)  editing  procdure  as  ever>one  else  did. 
Seth  plainly  was  not  using  his  time  well.    I'm  sure  (whether  he  knows  it  or  not) 
that  he  was  not  committed  to  this  piece.    Plus  he  seems  to  have  the  Lane  family 
"no  homework  syndrome." 

There' 8  been  a  nice  feel  to  these  classes  today  as  we  sit  and  write  and 
talk  qu<s  ly  every  now  and  then.    I'm  very  aware  of  a  sense  of  completion  and 
told  each  class  at  the  beginning  that  they  had  every  right  to  feel  very  proud 
of  themselves  for  the  work  accomplished  in  getting  their  piece  finished. 

Generally,  the  feedback  on  the  editing  process  is  positive.    Some  good 
point 8  were  made  about  the  value  of  a  group  of  three  as  opposed  to  two.  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  some  three's  and  some  two's  and  let  them  choose. 
A  few  kids  thought,  that  taping  it  was  very  good.    Others  thought  it  was  a 
waste  of  time.    I  wonder  if  they  really  did  it  the  way  they  were  supposed  to. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  I  do  well  is  talking  with  kids  one-pn-one.  I 
have  always  been  comfortable  with  that. 
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I  juit  read  through  all  the  process  journals.    Real  range  of  views  on  the 

^  prospects  of  publishing  a  magazine  and  having  it  read  by  others.    Tom  Harten 

does  not  feel  like  his  piece  is  ready  to  publish.    He's  not  proud  of  it  yet, 
and  feels  he  rushed  it.    A  number  of  kids  don't  want  their  parents  to  read 
what  they  have  written  because  of  anticipated  criticism.    Jim  K.  anticipates 

\  embarrassment  if  other  kids  read  his  piece  regardless  of  the  tone  of  comments 

they  will  make  to  him. 

After  thinking  about  this,  I  think  it's  O.K.  that  some  kids  are  really 

«  nervous  or  uncomfortable.    For  one  thing,  maybe  that  feeling  will  change  once 

they  get  some  feedback  on  it  or  once  they  actually  see  it  in  print.  For 
another  thing,  their  fear  shows  an  investment  of  self.    If  they're  worried 

f  because  they  think  their  piece  is  shitty,  maybe  they'll  care  more  about  the 

next  piece.    If  they're  worried  because  they  may  have  put  themselves  on  the 

/•  line  too  much,  I  don't  think  there's  anything  wrong  with  that. 


\ 
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In  January*  Diana  distributed  an  example  of  an  interior  nonogogue: 


JUSTICE? 

Why'd  aha  have  to  pick  on  ae?    I  didn't  have  ny  hand 
up.    She  could  have  picked  on  any  other  kid  in  the  class. 
I  don't  know  the  answer,  and  she  knows  it.    Why  doesa't 
she  pick  on  some  other  kid  instead  of  staring  at  me? 
The  whole  class  is  looking  at  ae;  waiting  for  ay  answer. 
If  I 'a  bright,  so  what,  big  deal;  there'll  just  be  an- 
other tlae.    What  could  the  answer  be?   Good,  she's 
looking  around  the  rooa;  aaybe  she'll  pick  on  soaeone 
else.    Then  I'll  be  the  one  that  Can  laugh  and  aake  fun 
of  him.    I'll  be  able  to  stare  at  him;  make  him  nervous. 
No?    She's  looking  back  at  ae  and  I  still  don't  know  the 
answer.    Don't  look  at  ae,  you  idiot,  pick  on  soaeone 
else.    Wish  there  never  was  school  or  teachers.  Good, 
she's  looking  around  the  class  again,  so  aaybe  she'll 
pick  on  soaeone  else.    She  always  picks  on  ae;  pick  on 
soaeone  else I    I  wish  the  bell  would  ring  —  oh  no! 
She  saw  me  looking  at  the  clock!    Now  she's  mad.  The 
bell!!!    Saved!!    No!    She  won't  let  the  class  go;  she's 
keeping  us  after.    She  can't!    At  last,  I'm  free! 


After  students  read  it  silently  and  aloud,  Diane  asked  the  students  to  write 
their  own  on  a  subject  of  their  own  choice  for  class  the  next  day.    She  also  told 
them  they  could  begin  planning  their  interior  monologues  in  their  process  jour- 
nals.   Below  are  excerpts  from  process  journals  on  this  process. 

\ 

Chr: ssy  T.  \ 

\ 

'When  I  sat  down  "to  write  a  monologue  for  tomorrow's  assignment, 
I  had  no  idea  at  all  fdr  It.    So  I  tried  doing  some  of  that  automatic 
writing.    I  don't  really  know  if  it  helped  me  or  not.    I  wrote  but 
constantly  without  lifting  my  pen  but  all  I  wrote  about  was  all  the 
tests  I  had  this  week  because  that  is  whet  was  in  my  head.    I  also 
wrote  that  I  had  no  idea  at  all  as  to  what  I  was  going  to  write 
about.    After  I  read  the  page  on  which  1  did  my  automatic  writing, 
I  got  an  idea.    Why  not  write  about  the  minute  right  before  I  get  a 
marked  test  paper  back  and  the  tense  moment  it  is.    Then  I  thought 
that  I'd  belter  not  do  that  because  not  many  people  get  nervous 

about  getting  a  teet  paper  back.  \ 

\  • 

I  sat  and  thought  some  more.    Then  it  was  time  for  me  to  get 
the  clothes  out  of  the  dryer.    I  didn't  want  to  do  this  task  though 
because  the  dryer  is  in  the  cold  basement.    Every time  I  go  down 
there  I  freeze.    I  walked  to  the  door  or  the  basement  still  thinking 
about  the  story  I  had  to  write.    I  stood  and  the  door  debating  whether 
I  should  open  it  and  freeze  myself.    Thinking  this  reminded  me  of 
going  into  a  pool  and  how  the  first  step  is  the  hardest  because  the 
water  is  so  cold.    I  liked  thie  idea  and  thought  it  would  be  good  to 
write  my  monologue  about  it. 

******************** 
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Kathy 

Just  mm  thought!  about  writing.    I  think  tha  hardaat  part  of 
writing  is  to  first  gat  an  idaa.    Than,  whan  you  gat  tha  idaa  soae- 
tlaes  aore  ideas  on  tha  topic  coae  and  it's  hard  to  dacida  which  idea 
to  use.    Ta  know  what  I  seen?    It's  hard  to  describe.    Well,  Interior 
dialogue.    I  vat  in  the  shower  thinking  of  whet  to  write.    Z  didn't 
want  to  do  school  beceust  the  Justice  piece  wes  about  school.    I  know, 
it's  a  big  topic  but  I  still  wanted  to  do  something  different,    then  Z 
thought  ebout  f sally  life.    Mine  in  particular.    Z  hed  been  thinking  of 
whet  Scott  hed  done  for  his  ststes  and  capitals  asp.    Then  Z  thought 
Scott,  what  if  Z  did  how  he  sceres  the  heck  out  of  ae  ell  the  tlae  end 
how  he  attacks  ae  (not  whet  you  think),  only  fooling  around,  throwing 
the  dog's  sock  et  ae.    Sitting  and  waiting  for  the  etteck.    I'll  try 
it.    That  was  so  incredibly  easy.    Zn  the  beginning  Z  wrote  Z  em 
efreld  I  read  it  over  end  seld,  "Z'a  not  afraid  but  Z'a  not  sure  how 
to  explain  the  wey  Z  feel."   It's  like  e  funny  kind  of  efreld.  Thet's 
ebout  the  only  piece  Z  stopped.    Z  wes  welting  to  see  when  Z'd  stop 
but  Z  never  did  until  Z  reeched  the  end.    Z  can  tell  Z  didn't  stop 
too  beceuse  of  writing  so  fest  end  hard  I  have  writer's  craap.  Yuk! 

******************** 

Kathy  H. 

We  were  reeding  our  interior  monologues  todsy  in  dees  end  efter 
Mrs.  B.  geve  the  assignment  to  do  another  one  except  froa  someone 
else'e  point  of  view  end  she  seld  soaethlng  ebout  e  cet  but  Z  cen't 
remember  whet.    Anyway  1  immediately  thought  of  ay  dog  Cindy  a.  4  when 
we  feed  her  she  dances  end  we  teese  her  not  letting  her  have  the  food. 
One  night  my  Mom  seld  Z  wonder  whet  she's  thinking  when  we  do  this 
to  her.    Zt  seemed  like  a  greet  idee  -  to  think  of  whet  the  poor  dog's 
thinking  ebout  ell  of  this  -  to  use  for  the  assignment.    I'm  going  to 
try  it! 

No  problem.    Z  finished  in  5  minutes.    Zt  wes  fun  to  imagine  what 
the  dog  thinks.    Z  added  what  we  do  at  her  dinner  time  and  things  she 
doe 8,  stretches,  etc. 

******************** 


Karen 

I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  Z  enjoy  interior  monologues. 
Z  think  I  have  alot  of  thoughts  that  Z  can  write  for  one!  One 
question  of  mine  is  if  we  can  write  one  of  these  monologues  as  a 
story  well  monologue  on  our  own  personal  magazines.    Z  really  like 
writing  a  monologue  as  being  some [one]  else.    Like  ere  last  monologue 
being  my  dog. 


******************** 


Margie 

Z  really  don't  know  how  to 
I  would  of  had  him  (Larry)  come 
to  use  dialogue  but  Z  couldn't. 
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got  the  idea  right  away.    I  don't  think  that  I  could  hava  dona  aa  good 
without  tha  example.    It  vaa  halpful.    I  could  hava  gona  on  with  thia 
but  I  juat  didn't  faal  lika  it.    If  I  waa  you  (Mra.  Burkhardt)  I'd  be 
piaaad  that  ao  many  paople  aran't  hara.    I  am.    Whara  are  thay? 


Matt  D. 

I  found  it  waa  aaayiar  than  I  uatlly  write.  I  waa  thinking  when 
I  waa  writing  how  aaay  it  ia.  Soma  raaaon  I  enjoy  writing  like  that. 
I'm  try  acre  like  that. 

******************** 

April 

Thia  waa  very  easy  because  these  were  my  thoughts  just  a  few 
aeconda  ago  when  thia  happened  I  want  to  do  another  one.    I  think  I 
will.    I  really  enjoy  thia  type  of  writting.  I'm  back.    I  juat  ate 
dinner.    My  escond  nonolog  I  will  problly  use  parts  of  for  the  story 
I  an  writting  now. 


Scott 

I'm  going  to  write  about  me  going  into  a  racquetball  tournament. 
I  will  walk  into  the  court  and  aee  this  kid  that  is  great.    And  what 
will  go  thru  my  head . 

I  just  wrote  this  with  no  problem  but  didn't  know  how  to  end  it. 
So  I  read  the  sample  and  ended  it  the  best  I  could  do. 

I'm  going  to  write  about  the  kid  that  he  haa  to  play.    He  will 
see  him  walk  into  the  court  and  think  how  aaay  thia  kid  looks. 

I  decided  to  have  the  kid  change  hia  mind  in  the  middle.  He 
looked  at  what  he  waa  wearing  and  got  phayced  out.    I  still  had 
trouble  ending  it. 


Leslie 

Let 'a  see,  I  have  to  write  another  interior  monolouge  (ap?)  Mabey 
I'll  do  one  from  yesterday.    I  don't  want  to  do  the  trip.    Well,  I  want 
to  make  the  topic  out  of  achool.    Mabey  in  home  or  out  side.  Hunan. 
Mabey  I'll  write  about  my  B-day.    Let 'a  aee,  I'm  out  of  the  room,  stand- 
ing at  the  door  and  everybody  ia  going  to  jump  out  at  me.    No.  Tara 
ia  going  to  accuae  me  or  aombody  alae.    I  don't  like  [the]  idea  anyway. 
I  think  I'll  be  entering  a  dark  room  and  wondering  what  ia  inaide. 
Yea.    I  like  that!!  OK!    That's  what  I'll  do.    Now,  how  ahould  I  atart 
it?  Hum. 

Oh,  why  don't  thia  dumb  hall  light  work.    Now  I  have  to  fumble  in 
the  dark.    Let'a  aee,  I'm  poaitive  there  are  13  atepa  and  my  door  is 
at  the  top  of  the  atalra  to  the  left.    The  door  knoba  even  with  my  hip 
then  twiat  to  the  right  and  the  light  switch  ia  even  with  my  elbow. 
0  Now  all  I  have  *o  do  ia  try  it. 
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Jeff  0. 

[Before  writing]    Vm  not  sure  weither  or  not  I  ehould  write  eome- 
thing  having  to  do  with  echool.    I  don't  think  I  ehould  or  I  sight 
etert  eounding  like  that  kid  we  reed  about.    I  really  don't  have  any 
ideae.   Maybe  because  I'n  not  exactly  aure  how  an  interior  aonolugue 
goee.    Doee  it  have  to  be  juat  like  that  kid'e  but  on  a  different 
eubject  or  can  it  Juat  ba  you  talking  about  something  Juet  not  with 
anybody  and  with  no  dialouge? 

[After  writing]    It  waa  eaaier  then  I  thought  if  it'e  right.  It 
took  ae  a  while  to  think  of  an  idea  and  I  had  to  write  2  draft  a  ,  a 
let  and  2nd,  but  it 'a  done. 

f 

********************  / 

Chrlesy  T. 

Today  I  was  told  in  claas  that  I  waa  auppoeed  to  write  another 
aonologue  but  write  it  cm  if  I  waa  a  different  person.    Right  away  I 
knew  what  I  waa  going  to  do  for  ay  Monologue.    I  wanted  to  write  as 
if  I  was  four  year  a  old  and  I  waa  waiting  for  my  titter  to  cone  hone 
fron  tchool.    I  don't  know  where  I  got  thit  idea  from,  I  just  thought 
of  it. 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  today.  I  had  no  trouble  at  all.    I  put 
nyself  in  the  place  of  a  four  year  old  kid  waiting  for  her  aister 
and  wrote  how  I  felt.    Aa  I  wrote  I  tried  to  sake  the  monologue  aound 
as  if  a  little  kid  waa  thinking.    I  wrote  in  simple,  uncomplicated 
aentencee  that  only  a  four  year  old  would  think  in. 

I  thought  that  writing  a  monologue  was  very  simple.    The  hardest 
part  was  thinking  of  an  idea. 

******************** 


The  next  day  in  class*  Brian  asks.  "Are  wc  going  to  read?"    To  Diane's 
affirmative  response*  he  says.  "Can  I  go  first?"    Diane  says.  "Let's  go  around 
the  "ircle,  OK?"    Christy  T.  goes  first  and  reads  the  following  about  diving 
into  a  pool: 

THE  CHILLS 

The  water  looks  so  icey  and  cold.    The  first  step  is  the  hardest 
one.    I  hope  that  once  I  am  in  the  pool  I  don't  turn  into  an  ice  cube. 
Maybe  I  should  just  dive  in,  that  way  I  will  get  all  wet  at  once  rather 
than  going  in  slowly  and  getting  the  chills.    On  the  count  of  three  I 
will  jump.    One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  thr — .    No,  I  can't  do  it,  the  water 
seems  so  cold.    By  the  time  I  get  in  the  pool  it  will  be  dinner,  then 
I  won't  have  any  time       all  for  swimming.    Okay,  I  will  jump  in  now 
and  get  the  first  ste>    sver  with.    This  time  I'll  count  to  five  and 
Jump.    One,  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  four  .  .  .  five.    SPLASH i  i    Oh,  the 
water  isn't  as  cold  as  I  thought  it  would  be,  in  fact,  it  is  quite 
warm. 

Then  Leslie  reads  about  answering  the  telephone: 
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The  Phona  Call 

-Ring-  Waa  that  tha  phona?   Ytt?   Oh  boy.    What  ahould  I  aay? 
Should  I  pick  it  up?    I'va  praparad  a  apaech,  ltt'e  eee,  where  la  it? 
Oh  know!    I'va  loat  it?   Chack  back  pockat?    Chack  right,  chack  laft! 
HO!    Oh  no!!    Chack  front,  right,  NO!    It 'a  hopalaaa!    Oh,  thara'a 
atill  laft!!    Ah,  hara  it  ia!    Ia  it  him?   Oh  boy,  ia  ay  haart  in  my 
throat?    It  aura  faala  lika  it.    It  it  going  to  ring  again?  Comon! 
Plaaaa  don't!    Phav,  it  didn't!    My  handa  are  trembling!    -tfing  - 
"Hallo?"  Klunk! 

******************** 


Whan  we  got  to  Billy,  he  aay a,  "Mine  it  ttupid." 

Diane:    "You're  calling  a  firat  draft  of  something  you've  never  done 
before,  'stupid'?" 

Billy:    "Yea."  * 

Seth:    "No  one  will  ahoot  you  down." 

Brian:    "We'll  laugh  with  you,  not  at  you." 

Billy  ia  atill  reluctant.    Di  reaolvet  the  ittue  by  aaying,  "OK,  don't 
read  now.    Maybe  you'll  want  to  read  later." 

We  continue  around  the  circle,  until  everyone 't  had  a  chance  to  read.  The 
kida  aay  "they  aound  read*  —  like  you  are  right  there."   Diane  reada  hara  and 
explains,  "Mine  comes  from  a  real  experience.    I  pictured  a  particular  moment 
in  9th  grade.    The  boy  was  Stan  Medbury.    I  thought  I  couldn't  talk  to  him." 

Below  are  more  samples  of  what  students  wrote: 
Brian 


First 

Come  on,  it's  easy.    Shutup  fool!    How  doea  he  go  down  ao  easally 
it  look  like  a  pro  at  it.    OK  know,  which  goea  firat,  the  left  ski  or 
right,  or  maybe  both?    Should  I  aak  someone?    No  then  they  would  think 
why  I  am  out  here  for  what's  the  use  and  maybe  think  I  am  kidding  and 
forget  to  tell  me  and  go  down  the  hill.    Hay!!    Who  did  that,  who  judt 
push  me.    It's  that  boy  he  probley  didn't  mean  it.    Oh  no,  I  am  going 
to  crash!!    I'm  going  to  end  up  like  one  of  thoae  guys  that  get  there 
leg  mangled  up  and  end  up  in  the  hoapital  for  3  weeks.    Wow,  a  close 
one.    Thank  God  he  moved.    Oh  no,  a  boy  fell  in  front  of  me.  Should 
I  yell  "watch  out"?    Wow.  Oh  no,  I  just  went  over  a  jump.    Oh  lord, 
pleaae  don't  let  me  die.    Please  aa  I  landed  with  a  thump.    And  the 
whole  experience  ended  because  the  rest  of  the  ways  I  went  on  my  rump. 


******************** 


Homework 

0  Why  does  it  alwaya  happen  to  me?    I  always  forget  homework  and 
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tht  teacher  doesn't  believe  me.    I  have  a  F+  final  grada  in  affort  and 
'  not  auch  battar  in  contant .    I  think  that  tha  taachara  think  that  I 

don't  avan  try.    Oh  no,  my  aath  homework  la  at  home  and  I  hava  math 
now.    "O.K.,  Gaorga.   What 'a  your  excuse  this  time??!!!  .  .  ." 

******************** 

Chrlsa  H 

Vm  Too  Smart  for  Than 

i  . 

Oh,  plea.ee,  plaaaa  don't  coma  ovar  thia  way,  you  fool I    Go  away I 
Please!    If  anyone  aaw  ma  I'd  dla,  my  paranta  would  kill  ma;  aftar  thay 
ground  me  'till  I'm  80  yra.  old!    What  am  I  thinking!    Somatimaa  I'm 
as  atuplad  as  thay  are;  thalr  not  gonna  catch  ma,  no  not  me,  never. 
I'll  Juat  ahove  it  in  my  jacket  an  act  normal  —  my  God!    Did  they  see 
(  me?    I  think  my  hart  has  speed  up!    Why  the  hell  am  I  shaking?  Don't 

worry,  Christ.    You  got  it,  now  to  get  out  of  here,  fast.    Ann!  I'm 
out!    I  did  it!    I  really  did  it!    Those  stupied  jerks,  think  thler  so 
cool.    I  really  burnt  them!    As  I  turned  around  I  saw  the  store  manager 
and  a  security  cop;  as  they  just  stood  there  shaking  thler  heads 
staring  down  at  me,  I  said  to  myself  -  "They  really  burnt  me!" 

v. 

******************** 


Scott 

The  Tournament 

Oh  my  god,  look  at  this  kid.    Is  this  who  I  have  to  play.  He 
is  going  to  kill  me!    I  don't  want  to  play  him.    Should  I  give  up? 
No,  I  will  try  my  best.    That  is  just  the  luck  of  the  draw.    I  will 
never  win  a  racquetball  tournament  with  draw's  that  ar*  like  this. 
What  should  I  do?   What  should  I  do?    The  only  thing  I  can't  do  is 
win.    I  nusn't  give  up.    I'll  just  try  my  best,  that's  all.  Maybe 
there  is  some  mistake.    Maybe  I  don't  play  this  kid.    He  does  look  a 
little  good  for  this  age  group.    Well,  let's  go.    I  had  better  play 
good,  that's  all. 


******************** 


'  Margaret  C. 

I  must  look  like  a  jerk  sitting  here  next  to  Linda.    She's  the 
most  popular  girl  in  school.    Oh  God!    Here  comes  Bobby.    The  prom 
is  coming  up  and  I  want  him  to  aak  me.    But  I  can  juat  dream  on  because 
he 'a  walking  over  now  and  he 'a  gonna  aak  Linda.    He's  so  close!  Oh 
damn.    He 'a  Baying  Hi  to  Linda.    I  muat  be  invisible  or  something. 
Oh,  my  heart's  broken.    He's  just  aaked  he;  to  the  prom!    My  life's 
over!    Guess  what.    Now  here  cornea  Larry.    He 'a  ao  fat  and  ugly. 
What  a  bore.    I've  got  to  aay  Hi  he 'a  looking  right  at  me  .  .  .  No, 
no.    Don't  aak  me!!  .  Too  late,  he'a  aaked  me. 

******************** 

Matt  S 

Trouble 

3  Oh  no,  here  ahe  cornea.    She's  gonna  blame  it  on  me.    She  always 
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dots.    Everything  that  happens  the  blaaas  it  on  aa.    I  don't  know 
why.    I 'a  not  a  bad  guy.    I  do  all  ay  work.    I  hopa  aha  accusee 
someone*  els*.    To  lata,  aha  accused  as.    I  don't  know  what  to  tell 
her.    I  alwaya  fold  under  pressure.  \ 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ************** 

Tin  v  \ 

I  realy  blew  it  thia  semester.    Boy,  when  Mom  see 'a  the  grade  on 
ay  Bath  teat  aha 'a  gonna  kill  a*.    Maybe  I'll  hide  it.    No,  that 'a 
duab.    She  haa  to  aign  it  aoaetlae.    I'd  forge  it  if\I  could  write  aa 
neat  aa  her.    No  way.    Mr.  A.  ian't  blind.    He'a  had  me  for  a  year.  He 
got  to  know  ay  handwriting.    Maybe  I  ahould  juat  show  it  to  her  and 
get  it  over  with.    On,  I  don't  no  what  to  do.    If  I  show  it  to  her,  I 
could  get  in  alot  of  troble  and  if  I  forge  her  signature  and  Mr.  A. 
finda  out,  I'll  be  in  troble  with  him  and  he'll  tell  aylMoa  anyway. 
So,  no  aatter  what  I  aight  get  in  troble.    Oh,  what  the! hell,  I'll 
ahcw  her  .  •  .  Mod.  '  / 


At  the  end  of  claaa,  Diane  aaka:    "How  about  writing  another  interior 
monologue  for  tomorrow?   What  if,  thia  time,  you  try  doing  the  inner  thoughts 
of  soaeone  else?"   The  kids  think  it's  a  good  idea  and  begin  talking  about 
options  as  they  leave  the  room.    "Could  you  be  a  member  of  the  opposite  aex?" 
"Could  you  be  an  adult  or  a  child?" 

Below  are  some  more  interior  monologues: 
Brian 

Should  I  help  him?    He  looks  confused.    Well,  if  I  go  over  there 
and  ask  him  if  he  needs  any  help  —  but  then  if  he  knows  how  to  aki 
he  will  think  I  am  a  jerk.    Well,  there  he  goes  down  the  hill.  He 
looks  like  he's  in  trouble.    I  better  go  help  hia.    But  what  can  I 
aay?    On  no,  I  better  move  that  guy  ao  he  doean't  hit  him.    Oh  not 
He's  head[ed]  right  at  the  jump.    Thump!!    I  think  he'a  OK. 

******************** 

Leslie 


Scared  of  the  Dark?    No  Way! 

Why  won't  anybody  change  thia  dumb  hall  Aght?   Now  I  have  to 
fumble  in  the  dark.    Let's  see,  once  I  counted  the  steps,  there's  13. 
Once  at  the  top  turn  left  one  pace.  '  The  door  is  right  there.    The  door 
knob  is  even  with  my  hip  and  the  door  knob  turns  to  the  right.  The 
light  switch  is  even  with  ay  lower  shoulder.    Simple!    Know  all  I  have 
to  do  ia  try  it! 

OK,  here  are  the  steps.    Ready?    OK,  1  ...  2  ...  3  ...  A  .  . 
5  .  .  .  woops!    Thud!    Ow,  I  hurt  ay  knee!    (sigh)    Now  were  was  I?  Oh 
yea,  3.  .  .  4  .  ..5.  ..6.  ..7.  ..8.  ..9...—  11... 
12  .  .  .  There,  at  the  top!    Now,  turn  left  one  pace.    OW!    How'd  that 
wall  get  there?   Mabey  I  ahould  walk  forward  a  little.    Thump.  Oh 
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f  brother,  I'm  positive  there  wo  only  13  steps.    How  did  2  aort  get 

\  thoro?   I  bettor  bo  more  careful I    Get  to  your  feet  but  be  careful! 

OK,  feel  to  see  If  ANYTHING  is  in  front  of  you I    No!    Good.    At  the 
top  (and  this  tlas  I  aean  it!).    Now,  turn  left  one  pass,  at  the  door 
,  ...  Boob!    Tup,  it's  there.    Hip,  door  knob,  OK!    Got  it!    Hu,  what 

wee  that?   A  noise,  it  case  from  inside  ay  room!    Oh  no!    Should  I 
open  the  door?   Tes,  just  a  crack,  reach  your  hand  in.    Oh  know,  where1  • 
the  light?   Oh  know,  ah,  there  it  is.  Click. 

******************** 

C  Chrlss  H 

Z  should  never  have  cone  to  work  with  this  cold,  'don't  like  this 
job.    Maybe  I'll  go  soe  Gerry  in  Men's  underwear.    Gee,  it  sure  is 
crowded  today.    "Hey,  sweetie,  I  saw  that,"  *  felt  like  saying.  When 
I  I  saw  that  girl  stuff  something  in  her  jacket.    I  just  followed  her 

around  untill  she  loft.  When  I  noticed  I  wasen't  the  only  one  follow- 
ing her,  so  was  the  manager.  We  both  went  out  the  door  after  her,  she 
turned  around  and  we  grabbed  her. 

******************** 

C 

Scott 

The  Tournament  II 

(  Is  this  the  kid  that  I  have  to  play?   Wow,  is  this  going  to  be 

easy.    I  can  tell  just  by  the  way  he  is  looking  at  me.    Look  at  his 

(  face,  he  looks  dumbfounded.    He  walked  in  with  no  confidence.    I  can 

tell  he  isn't  so  good.    But  wait,  look  at  him.    I  mean  what  he  is 

wearing.    He  has  on  addldas!    Wos,  is  he  lucky.    Ane  he  has  a  !  1 

I  don't  believe  it!    He  must  be  good.    I  think  I'm  in  trouble.  If 

he  has  an  addldas  and  a  ,  he  really  must  be  good.    I  think  I 

better  play  hard  because  he  looks  like  he  is  good.    No  confidence, 

{  but  looks  like  he  might  be  good. 

******************** 

Chrissy  T 

1  Waiting 

When  lb  she  going  to  get  home  from  school?    I've  been  waiting  all 
day  to  show  my  sister  my  new  Raggety  Ann  and  Andy  game.    I  wish  I  was 
allowed  to  go  to  school,  but  I  am  only  four  years  old.    Mommy  says  I 
can't  go  to  school  untill  I'm  six.    That's  not  fair!    What  a  bummer. 
I  wonder  what  it  is  like  to  ride  on  one  of  those  big  yellow  school 
buses.    I'll  have  to  wait  two  more  years  to  find  out  the  answer.  What 
a  bummer.    Oh,  I  hear  the  front  door  opening.    At  last  my  sister  is 
home.    I'd  better  get  my  new  game  ready  tc  show  her. 

******************** 

Tim 

Boy,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  him.    I  know  he  can  do 
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better  than  this.    He  usualy  does  very  wall  in  aath.    I  wonder  what 
happend  with  this  teat.    Maybe  I  ahould  have  a  talk  with  hla  and  ask 
hla  what  happend.    t  don't  know,  he  wight  think  Vm  being  a  nag.  I 

don't  want  to  be  a  nag,  but  I  have  to  do  something. 

i 


1 


1 


1 


( 
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PROCESS  JOURNALS  AMD  WRITING  GROUPS 


On  Friday,  March  12th,  Diana  provide*  kida  with  a  written  description 
of  the  magazine  assignment.    (See  following  page  for  a  copy.)    From  thia 
point  on,  atudenta  will  be  working  at  their  own  pace,  drafting  piecea  in 
different  forms  or  from  different  points  of  view,  Meeting  in  writing 
groupa,  and  ualng  their  proceaa  journals  for  planning,  reviaing,  and 
communicating  with  Diane. 

Alao  during  thia  claaa  Diane  asks  for  written  feedback  on  writing 

groups  and  ahe  collect a  proceaa  Journals  so  aha  can  read  through  then 

quickly.    She  cowmen  te  on  all  of  this  in  her  Journal: 

Friday,  MAGAZINE  REQUIREMENTS 
They  read  theae. 

We  dlacuaaed  a  bit.    Few  questions. 

Ton  G  got  very  negative.    Thinks  it's  going  to 

be  "impossible !"   I  don't  know  exactly  where  he's  coning 
fron.    He  aura  doean't  do  hlnaelf  any  favors  with  hla  in- 
class  reactions  some tines.    He  seemed  to  expect  more  sup- 
port Friday  fron  hla  classmates.    What  he  ft  was  dumped 
on.    I  quickly  Intervened  ...  the  last  thing  ha  wanted,  I'n 
sure. 

Chris  told  me  that  the  piece  about  a  very  close  friend 
who  happena  to  be  a  boy  that  ahe  had  wrlttenTn  her  idea  log 
a  long  tine  ago  can  now  be  shared.    She* a  revising  it  over 
this  weekend. 

Writing  Groups: 

Talked  about  writing  groupa.    **I  don't  like  four  people 
in  a  group,  etc."    "How  do  you  like  the  double  periods,  etc." 
After  a  few  minutes  talk,  they  wrote  me  info  about  their  cur- 
rent groupa.    Moat  are  positive.    Even  aone  of  the  four-person 
groups  Intend  on  staying  together. 

April  is  very  positive  about  Chris,  being  with  her  and 
Karln.    That  one  surprised  me. 

Tim,  Jim,  and  Mart  S  want  to  stsy  together  all  year. 

There  are  some  who  aren't  completely  content  ao  I  have 
some  tinkering  to  do.  + j,  ^  *u*J,  chfii,  Aajsau'  *  ftu/  . 

I  don't  know  what^fhey  all  want  to  stay  together. 
Margaret  la  the  only  one  to  perceive  the  dynamics,  but  ahe 
has  no  specific  auggeationa. 

I  want  to  work  on  it  later  tonight.    I  told  the  kids 
that  I  needed  to  spend  more  time  with  groups,  that  they  were 
not  of  the  quality  I  thought  they  could  be.    I  explained 
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INDIVIDUAL  MAGAZINE  ASSIGNMENT  March  12,  1982  "  

ASSIGNMENT*  Each  student  will  publiah  hla/har  individual  asgazlne  containing 

original  piaoaa  of  writing.    All  piaeaa  will  ba  drafted,  diaeuaaad  in  writing 
jroupa,  revised  and  diaeuaaad  again  «s  necessary,  aditad  and  praparad  for 

typing. 

MINIMUM  1«QUIREHENTS» 

1.  You  aust  hava  a  theas  for  your  asgazine.   All  piaeaa  aust  relate  in  aoae 
way  to  your  theas. 

2.  Your  aagasine  aust  contain  piaeaa  written  in  at  leaat  threa  (3)  differant 
sadss  or  foras.    (auch  aa  poeas,  dialogues,  aonologuee,  eaaaya,  firat-paraon 
narratives,  third-paraon  narratives,  diary,  letter* ,  etc,  etc.) 
Switching  the  point  of  view  for  a  piece  will  aloo  count  aa  a  different  aode. 

3.  Your  Magazine  aust  ba  a  Minima  of  three  (3)  typad  pagaa  not  Including  the 
front  and  back  covar.  •  1 

4.  Your  asgazine  aust  hava  a  cover  daaignad  by  you  with  tha  tit  la,  your  nam, 
the_date.    You  ahould  work  on  your  covar  after  you  finiah  writing. 

5.  Inside  tha  front  covar  of  your  aagazina  thare  aust  ba  a  FOREWORD.    The  foreword 
ia  a  brief  stateaent  explaining  ton*  inforeation  about  your  aagasine,  ita 
theae,  anything  you  want  to  Bay  about  tha  piaeaa  you  have  written,  thanking 
tha  typiat  and  all  those  who  have  been  helpful  to  you.    If  vou  wiah  you  aay 

 dedicate  your-*agazine  to  eoasone.-  

THE  FOREWORD  WILL  BE  THE  LAST  PIECE  YOU  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  MAGAZINE. 

6.  inaide  the  back  cover  will  appear  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR.    This  is  a  biographical 

*sssf  uf  1SS-2S0  wuxda  written  i«,  Uie  Uilid  peiaun. — IL  lella  aljuul  you,  

your  interests,  etc.    This  piece  asy  be  written  at  any  tie*. 

(OPTIONAL)  Illustrate one  for  your  pieces  are  optional . 

DEADLINE i All  pieces  aust  be  ready  for  editing  by  April  8,  the  day  before  apring 
vacation.    (It*  a  possible  that  aoae  will  need  an  extension,  special 
arrangaaente  will  he  worked  out  aa  necoaaarv  with  no  penalties.) 

PROCEDURES  AND  USE  OF  CLASSTIME,  ETC. 

-Moat  of  you  will  have  a  lot  of  choice  in  deciding  how  you  proceed.    You  aay 
wiah  to  write  drafta  of  several  plecea  before  revising  any  one  piece.    Or  you  aay 
wiah  to  work  on  one  piece  until  it  ia  finished  before  beginning  a  new  one.  You 
should  do  what  aakea  aenae  for  you.    BUT  YOU. SHOULD  WRITE  EVERY  DAY. 

Piecea  aust  be  turned  in  to  ae  so  they  can  be  xeroxed  and  so  you  can  receive 
credit  for  the  work  you  are  doing.    PLEASE  HELP  ME  KEEP  MY  RECORDS  UP  TO  DATE  by 
following  thia  siaple  request. 

PROCESS  JOURNAL.    Do  I  even  need  to  aention  that  you  will  use  your  process 
journal  in  the  way  that  ia  aost  helpful  to  you  for  all  piecea  you  write  and  all  revisions, 
and  for  all  thoughte  you  are  having  about  your  piecea?   No,  I  donft  need  to  aention  it. 
YOU  MUST  hand  you  p.1.  in  tow  et_  laast^once  -ar  week  ^  You  aav-de^thi«  itvaur  -am- — — 
convenience  (tiasa  when  you  won't  need  it  for  writing,  etc.) 


(pleaae  turn  the  page) 
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Classtime  should  be  used  prinarily  for  writing  groups,  conferencing  with  me 
•bout  your  pieces,  conferencing  with  a  friend,  etc.    Classtime  nay  also  be 
usad  for  working  on  pieces,  writing  in  p.j.,  .riting  in  ides  log  etc. 

Writing  groups  should  decide  their  own  weekly  schedules-whatever  the  group 
wants,  ^in  other  words,  if  you  want  to  schedule  two  or  three  class  periodr 
par  w^k  for  writing  group  discussions,  you  nay.    just  make  sure  that  pieces  are 

^2*i.Xn    °r  *er0xln9      N0  WL  HH*  XEROX  HIS/HER  OWN  PIECES  WITHOUT  A  NOTE 
FROM  MEe 


HELPFUL  HINTS:    when  you  are  revising,  put  your  time  and  energy  into  those 
sections  of  a  piece'which  need  to  be  rewritten  rahter  than  spending  time  merely 
recopying  parts  that  you  are  already  satisfied  with.  y 

In  order  to  make  revision  easier,  USE  THE  CUT  AND  PASTE  REVISION 
method.    Write  on  one  side  of  a  page  so  that  the  page  can  be  cut  apart. 
Double  space  your  revisions  so  that  when  it  comes  time  for  final  drafts  and 
editing,  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  prepare  themj. 

Write  in  pen:    black    or  red  are  better  than  any  other  for 
xeroxing.    Blue_lso.k.    Pencil  xeroxes  very  poorly!  J !!! ! 


-HAVIKG  -REAB-ALL-  -THIS  1 — WHftT^£STIONS-DO-¥ei^-NQW-HAVE?- 


QUESTION: 

\ 

ANSWER:  \ 


C-"ESTIOK: 
/*:SWER: 


s 
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this  as  something  that  was  true  (I  thought)  because  of  my 
priorities.    I  hadn't  made  writing  groups  as  high  a  priority 
as  soma  other  issues.    I  want  to  listen  to  tapes.    It  can 
be  so  time-consuming,    out  it  must  be  done.  —  — 

Feedback  on  double  period  writing  groups  is  positive. 
Dennis  likes  it,  the  kids  like  it,  except  they  don't  like 
having  a  double  period  of  Math  at  all.    They'd  like  the  double 
period  of  English  without  having  tnT~double  period  in  Math! 
I  have  this  in  writing  from  kids.    The  drawback  to  double 
oeriods  is  the  number  of  kids  who  can't  do  it  because  they 
don't  have  Dennis  for  Math.    It  $ft€e+s  move  groups  than  I 
would  like.    But  since  most  kids  like  it  I  guess  it's  worth 
trying  to  do  again. 

Process  Journals: 

I  collected  English  B's  process  journals  to  read  quickly 
9th  period.     I  alwaya  tell  myaelf  when  I'm  reading  process 
journals  during  the  day  in  order  to  return  them  quickly  that 
I  will  not  write  very  much.    Inevitably  I  can't  not  respond. 
This  makes  me  rush  other  thing*  or  Ignore  them.    Like  I  still 
haven't  turned  in  the  stuff  from  Monday  because  I  refuse  to  - 
take  time  to  do  that  rather  than  do  stuff  that  relates  to 
kids.    That's  why  I  don't  hang  out  in  the  teachers'  room 
either. 

A  4un  thing  about  process  journal a  right  now  la  the 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  some  kids  that  when  they 
complete  their  first  process  journal  that  I  supply  the 
second,    (unless  their  first  one  has  a  bunch  of  pagea  ripped 
out  and  that's  why  it's  full  now)   The  other  day  I  gave 
Margaret  process  journal  #3.    Matt,  tit ting  next  to  her, 
waa  amazed.    Leslie  and  Dawn  received  theira  yeaterday. 
Diane  Deluca  is  almost  ready.    Kathy  too.    It's  becoming 
the  "in"  thing. 

This  makes  me  think  about  conferencing  which  is  not  a 
new  thought  lately.    It's  been  on  my  mind.    One  day  last 
week  while  I  waa  responding  in  process  journals  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  dialogues  I  maintain  with  klda  through  their 
process  journals  are  a  form  of  conference.    Leslie  and  I  have 
great  communication  in  writing  and  have  for  a  month  or  more. 
Just  recently  does  our  direct  communication  (in  per eon)  feel 
as  good  aa  our  written  dialogues.    In  her  social  studies 
journal  she  has  begun  writing  to  me  about  cliques  and  groups 
specifically  what  she  calls  "Margaret's  group"— the  group 
that  can  never  get  hurt.    It 'a  very  ironic.  Margaret 
worries  what  Leslie  et  el.  think  of  her.    Leslie  says  she 
won't  talk  in  class  if  Margaret's  there  for  fear  of  being 
hurt,  put  down,  etc.    Can  I  be  a  link  between  them?  I've 
told  each  that  they  really  belong  in  the  sane  writing  group 
and  that  someday  I'm  going  to  be  brave  enough  to  do  it. 

Another  written  conference  is  occurring  between  Matt 
Sq         and  me  over  the  issue  of  trust—trusting  me  enough 
to  allow  me  to  work  with  him.    He  lied  f.u  a  process  journal 
entry  about  a  piece  having  to  do  with  his  guidelines.    He  said 
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It  did  but  later  confessed  that  it  didn't  at  all.    Each  time 
we've  done  guidelines  it  hes  not  been  a  positive  experience 
for  him  et  ell.    After  I  point  blank  asked  bin  if  be  ves 
being  stubborn  (answer  yes  or  no)  and  what  it  would  take  for 
bin  to  trust  ae  enough  to  talk  to  s»  about  hia  guidelines. 
Finally  we  talked  for  e  few  minutes  after  school  on  Thursday. 
This  is  a  beginning.    Matt  is  tightly  closed  and  very  distant 
from  others.   He  likes  it  that  way—it's  ssfe. 

I  guess  I  think  of  almost  all  the  journal  responses  I 
do  as  a  form  of  conferencing.    Jeff  and  I  have  been  writing 
ebout   refftfeAMHipf  .       He  ask*  me  qustions  and  draws  arrows 
like  this  showing  me  exactly  whers  to  write  my  enswer. 

In  neerly  all  cases,  the  writing  beck  end  forth  in 
process  journels  or  social  studies  journal  eventuelly  leeds 
to  en  ln-person  conversation  ebout  something  that's  been 
written. 

Now  es  magazine  work  begins  1  think  I  heve  e  good  basis 
for  tslking  to  kids  even  though  I  heve  had  only  a  few 
"official  conferences." 


s 
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WRITING  GROUPS  AND  WRITING  CONTINUE 


Monday.  March  15th,  is  Curriculum  Conference  Day.    Tuesday*  March 
16th •  Diana  works  on  switching  some  writing  groups  members  to  other 
groups.    From  her  journal: 

What  I  should  be  doing  right  now  is  finalising  the 
writing  groups  based  upon  the  notes  writteflto  me  Friday. 
I  know  though  that  waiting  until  3rd  period  means  it  will 
get  done  with  less  agony,  because  it  will  have  to  be.  I 
want  the  kids  to  turn  in  a  schedule  t<May  of  their  writing 
group  time  for  the  week.    I'm  so  tempted  to  put  Margaret  and 
Leslie  together.    Leslie  wrote  in  her  S.S.  journal  about 
.Margaret  and  "her  group"— she  wrote  in  response  to  e  question 
I  hed  esked  about  something  she  hed  written  previously.  I 
wrote  back  a  long  response  about  how  they  both  worry  ebout 
the  same  things,  etc.    Leslie  thinks  Margaret  hes  no  prob- 
lems, no  worries— she  is  accepted  by  everyone,  respected, 
etc.    If  only  she  knew.    Time  for  conference  with  Margaret. 

Period  3t    Writing  groups  are  strsightened  out  in  e 
way    I'm   fairly  sstisfied  with.    Margaret  wes  s  help.  So 
wes  Chris.    Margaret  suggested  Brien  es  s  third  with  Diane 
end  her  end  suggested  I  esk  Chris  about  John  Pratnicki  with 
the  two  of  them.    Chris  said,  "No  problem."    Leslie,  Dawn, 
and  Kristen  ere  together  end  thet  worries  me  e  bit,  but 
maybe  Sondra  can  get  them  off  to  e  good  stsrt  tomorrow. 

Wonderful  talk  with  Margaret  this  morning.    We  both 
agreed  we  could  have  used  twice  es  much  time  to  talk. 

Diane  begins  class  by  discussing  writing  groups  and  reviewing  class- 
room procedures  for  the  magazine  project. 

Diane:       I  made  changes  in  writing  groups  based  on  what 


you  wrote  on  Friday.    Since  it  may  never  be  per- 
fect, you  need  to  keep  on  working  and  keep  me 
informed.    Also  from  now  on  I  won't  be  sble  to 
tell  you  what  to  do  during  each  class.    It's  up 
to  you  and  the  schedule  you  set  for  yourself  snd 
your  group.    We  won't  have  writing  groups  todey, 
but  I  will  want  your  writing  group  schedules  for 
the  rest  of  the  week. 


Margaret:  You  mean  if  the  three  of  us  want  to  meet  tomorrow, 
we  just  tell  you? 

Diane:       That's  right.    You  can  also  schedule  two  periods 
of  English  as  long  as  you  have  a  double  period 
of  Math  the  next  day. 
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Brian:  What  do  we  do  when  we're  not  In  our  group? 

Seth:   Write  in  our  proceaa  journala  or  our  idea  log, 
'  right? 

Diane:  You  can  »ay  that  louder,  Seth.    Tea.    Tou  can  uae 
claaa  tine  for  working  on  a  piece,  for  writing  in 
your, idea  log  or  in  your  procee'  journal.    But  it 'a 
Important  that  you  talk  to  ne  or  Sondra  ao  we  know 
v  what 'a  going  on. 

Jeff:    Do  we  have  to  atay  here? 

Diane:  You  can  leave  thia  room,  but  I j*axvt--to  know  where 
you  are  going.    I'd  likernoat  people  to  atay  here 
or  be  cloae  by.  'Also,  we'll cancel  thia  option  the 
I  f irat  tine  I  hear  aonething  negative  or  you  are  aeen 

where  you're  not  supposed  to  be. 

Chrla:  What  about  handing  in  piecea? 

Diane:  We  follow  the  uaual  procedure.    You  hand  in  your 

firat  draft  with  the  date  on  it  to  ne.    I  will  check 
v  it  in,  xerox  it  and  have  it  ready  for  your  group  for 

the  next  day.    It 'a  ny  need  to  have  it  organised  and 
orderly  ao  you  need  to  follow  these  atept,  okay?  Are 
there  any  other  que tt ions?    Okay.    You  can  write 
today  or  conference  with  ne,  Sondra,  or  a  claaanate. 

I'  I  talk  firat  with  Nancy.    Her  theme  la  nonverbal  communication.  She 

talks  about  algebra  and  how  the  alighteat  movement  in  Mr.    K's  face 
frightens  her.    She 'a  written  a  poem  and  vents  to  try  an  interfer  mono- 

•  logue.    When  I  ask  her  if  she's  interested  -in  reading  what  others  have 

written  on  nonverbal  communication  and  writing  an  essay,  she  tells  me  she 

has  already  been  to  the  library  and  checked  out  aome  books. 

Chrissy  T  looks  perplexed.    On  her  desk  is  a  piece  of  notebook 

paper  on  which  she's  drawn  a  chart  of  the  days  of  the  week.    She  says: 

Chrissy:  I*m  trying  to  figure  out  when  to  write,  when  to  do 
my  process  journal,  how  to  get  the  piece  in  for 
xeroxing  and  when  the  group  will  meet,  alao  when 
will  I  be  able  to  fit  in  revision  and  a  second 
group  and  I'm  only  one  person? 

Sondra:    Chrissy,  the  hardest  part  of  all  this  for  you  will 
be  not  to  worry  too  much  about  the  schedule  or 
about  controlling  the  order  and  the  pace.  You 
know  you  can  just  keep  writing  and  let!  the  achedule 
take  care  of  itself. 
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Christy:  Oh,  I  can  jutt  do  it  one  day  at  a  time? 

Sondra:    Sure.    Just  say  in  touch  with  your  writing 
group.  /Visible  relielJ 

Karen  shows  lie  a  new  piece  about  a  girl  talking  to  her  father.  She 
asks,  "Can  I  also  do  s  dialogue  and  a  diary  entry?"    S:  "Sure."  Karen: 
"Can  I  do  more  than  that?"    S:  "Absolutely."   Karen:  "You  know,  this  is 
the  first  time  English  ever  helped  me  with  communication  at  home." 

Diane  Dei. is  excited  about  her  twenty-page  piece.    She  says, 

Diane:     I'm  organised  for  my  writing  group.    I  have  a  twenty- 
page  story  snd  slso  sn  interior  monologue  from  the 
guidelines.    I've  just  decided  to  go  through  lsst 
yesr's  writing  folder  snd  see  if  I  have  anything  I 
want  to  use.    It's  funny  to  see  how  different  I 
wrote. 

Sondra:    What  do  you  think  the  difference  is? 

Diane:     This  year  it's  more  real.    I  put  my  feelings  in. 

Sondra:    Why  is  that? 

Diane:     Last  year,  I  hated  my  process  journal.    This  year 
I  think  it's  different  becsuse  of  our  discussions. 

At  the  end  of  class,  iiane  gets  up  snd  interrupts  us.    "I'm  thinking 
something.    I'm  not  sure  I  should  say  it  but  I  will.    I  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  get  off  to  a  good  start.    I'd  like  to  feel  that  there's  s  nice, 
productive/atmosphere  in  here.    Right  now,  I  don't.    It's  not  here  now. 
I  have  the  feeling  people  are  thinking,  'Let's  have  a  good  time.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  it  has  snything  to  do  with  writing  or  my  theme.'  That 
scares  me  a  little.    That's  what  I'm  thinking.    Does  anyone  have  anything 
to  say,  especially  if  you  think  I'm  wrong?** 

Everyone  1b  quiet.    After  thirty  seconds  of  silence,  I  speak.  "The 
people  I  spoke  with  were  serious,  but  I  sgree  that  there's  a  chaotic 
feeling  in  here  today.    Mike  joins  in:  "My  genersl  sres  was  noisy,  but 
I  was  still  able  to  write."   Diane:  "Look,  maybe  loudness  is  my  hangup 
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and  I*m  being  too  uptight.    I  need  to  know  that  daaatlme  la  being  used 
productively.  Okay?** 

For  the  next  three  daya  (Wednesday  3/17,  Thuraday  3/18,  and  Friday, 
3/19),  kids  meet  In  groups  or  conference  vlth  Diane  and  me.    Diane  records 
her  conferencea  In  her  journal: 

March  17: 

Period  A,  Tuesday;    Talk  with  Leslie  about  what  I  had 
written  In  her  journal.    She  waa  very  alncerely  surprised 
that:  Margaret  ever  thinks  about  her  at  all.    We  also  talked 
about  her  piece  and  about  the  possibilities  of  using  this 
real  life  situation  with  Margaret  and  her  aa  the  baala  for 
a  piece-- talked  about  diary  entries,  ate.  aa  possibilities. 
She  haa  a  positive  attitude  about  trying  it;  alao  baa  lots 
of  other  ideas  for  plecea  on  her  theme. 

English  B:    Very  frustrating  to  talk  with  Chrla  and 
Matt  Sq        .    Chrlaa  H      too.    Chrla  C  and  Matt  Sc. 
were  working  on  plecea  that  had  been  written  already  as 
first  drafta  trying  to  fit  then  into  their  themes.  Chris* 
waa  about  a  huaband  and  wife— the  huaband  la  killed  in  a 
car  accident— aha  haa  had  no  experience  that  even  remotely 
reaemblea  it.    She  said  ahe  wanted  to  try  it  aa  a  challenge 
juat  to  aee  if  ahe  could  do  it.    Matt  Sq     .    waa  working 
on  a  piece  about  a  guy  who  eacapea  from  jail.    He  repeats 
what  Chris  said  about  the  "challenge."   He  waa  sitting 
close  enough  to  hear  my  conference  with  her.    Chrla  and  Z 
aleo  talked  about  ualng  her  process  journal  more  for 
planning  and  rehearalng.    She  glvea  lip  service  to  it  ao  I 
confronted  her  with,  "Aa  much  aa  I  aay  write  in  process 
journal  you're  alttlng  there  saying,  "No,  I  won't."  She 
smiles  and  node.    I  tell  her  that 
robbing  heraelf  of  the  experience 
pen  if  she  tries  it.    Chrlss  H 

She  had  decided  on  truat  aa  a  theme  but  now  wants  to  change 
it  because  it* a  too  boring  and  there* a  not  anything  ahe 
could  poaalbly  VTite,    Actually  I  gueas  that's  true  for 
her — someone  who  is  not  very  truthful  or  very  trustworthy. 
She  does  not  want  a  theme  that  anyone  else  has— too  common. 
I  tried  to  explain  that  even  if  everyone  had  the  aame  theme 
that  the  writing  they  did  would  each  be  individual  and  dif- 
ferent.   She  argued  against  each  suggestion  1  made.  I 
suggested  that  she  write  privately  in  idea  log  or  someplace 
about  what  was  stopping  her  from  settling  on  a  theme  that 
could  produce  some  real  writing.    At  the  end  of  this  period  XeUltfWw 
I  think  it  will  take  lota  and  lots  of  individual  talks  with 
kids  to  help  them  see  that  a  theme  la  not  meant  to  be  limit- 
ing and  to  underatand  how  to  write  real  things  without 
revealing  more  than  they  want  to  reveal. 


her  atubbornneaa  is  only 
of  knowing  what  can  hap- 
wss  a  pain  in  the  aas  too. 
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Margaret  called  after  I  got  host  last  night.    She  is 
experiencing  iom  difficulty  with  writing.    She  hee  lote 
of  ideee  beeed  upon  the  guidelines  but  anything  ehe  nee 
started  so  far  hasn't  panned  out.    She  thinks  she  needs  to 
talk  over  how  to  write  without  revealing  too  such  and  also 
how  to  use  various  forms.    It's  an  offer  I  wade  to  her  last 
weekend.    So  we'll  get  together  today  after  school.  That 
should  be  very  pleasant.    The  three  wain  writing-related 
Issues  that  upset  her  were: 

1.  Not  wanting  to  write  real  things  because 
she  didn't  want  to  be  upset  and  deperessed 
by  thea.    (I  argued  that  she  had  already 
experienced  feeling  better  as  a  result  of 
writing.) 

2.  Not  wanting  to  "tell  the  whole  world 
everything"  about  her— privacy. 

3.  That  she  is  afraid  she  Will  not  write 
anything  that's  as  good  as  "Images." 
This  fear  of  failure  seemed  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  the  difficulty. 

About  her  difficulty  in  writing— something  that  I  just 
told  her  on  the  phone  is  that  she  should  trust  herself  that 
she  will  write  when  she  can.    It  comes  from/ within  her.  She 
can't  crank  it  out  like  others  unless  she  feels  it. 

One  last  wonderful  thing  from  yesterday  was  Diane 
Del     *s  process  Journal.    It  had  been  a  week  since  I  had 
read  it,  and  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  what  she  had  written.    She  handed  in  two  or  three 
pieces  including  one  20-page  etory.    She  wanted  her  process 
journal  back  so  she  could  write  more  last  night  so  I  read  it 
and  responded  after  school  and  delivered  it  to  her  at  basket- 
ball practice. 

That  about  wraps  up/Tuesday.    I  was  flying  when  I  left 
school — feeling  very  upj    Now  this  morning  I  have  xeroxed 
pieces,  gotten  tapes  reading  for  writing  groups,  had  a  con- 
ference with  Chris  in  which  we  had  a  wonderful  discussion 
about  her  responsibility  in  "The  Incident,"  etc.    Period  3 
is  almost  over  and  I'm  set  for  the  class.    Some  kids  will 
have  a  double  period  of  Math  today  and  double  English  tomorrow. 

Thursday,  March  18; 

Love  how  this  is  going  so  far. 

Last  period  30  kids  met  in  writing  groups  (10  groups 
meeting  at  once).    I  borrowed  many  tape  recorders.  Math 
class  must  have  beer.  *er.y  ?call.    Just  remembered  that  I 
have  to  listen  to  April,  Karl'*,  and  Chrles— their  tape  from 
yesterday.    April  and  Karln  had  some  complaints  about  Chriss. 
Have  to  do  that  before  next  period,  s 

I  had  the  pleasuie  of  meeting  with  Margaret,  Diane  and 
Brian  since  there  wee  no  one  to  conference  with.    We  did 
Brian's  piece  about  a  race. 

Now  the  tepe. 
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SSR:    Mtt  with  April,  Karin  and  Christ  separately. 
Talked  with  aach  about  thair  pieces— Chriaa  hat  a  thana  now: 
frianda.    Sha  seems  to  fa  I  okay  about  it.    Ths  tapa  waan't 
aa  bad  aa  April  and  Karin  had  aaid.    Juat  sometimes  whan 
Chriaa  waa  lnattantiva.    I  handlad  it  with  Chriaa  by  com- 
plimenting har  on  tha  quality  of  har  raaponaea  and  quaationa 
and  tailing  har  how  Important  it  waa  that  aha  ba  thara  fully 
bacauaa  aha  waa  vary  important  in  tha  group.    I  think  aha 
got  tha  point  and  alao  fait  good.    With  April  and  Karin  I 
talkad  about  uaing  diary  antriaa  and/or  lattara  aa  a  form. 
Cava  aach  aavaral  Interaction  booklata  to  look  through.  I 
tauat  meet  with  Mitt  Sq         first  thing  tomorrow.    Ha 'a 
floundering  I  think.    Mitt  D  also  seems  pained  today. 

Friday,  March  19.  Quick  Overview: 

English  B;    I  mat  with  Matt  Sq         and  talkad  exten- 
sively about  eacape  aa  hia  theme  and  soma  possible  ideaa. 
Gave  him  a  copy  of  "The  Secret  Life  of  Walter  Nitty"  aa  a 
model  of  how  he  might  do  a  piece  about  a  kid  daydreaming  in 
claaa.    Alao  auggeated  an  idea  for  revising  an  earlier 
piece  about  finding  fool 'a  gold.    He  liked  both  ideaa  and 
teens  to  be  in  better  ahape  now. 

Alto  talkad  with  Matt  D.    Suggeated  ideaa  for  revising 
hia  place.    I  still  don't  think  he 'a  happy  with  hia  theme  or 
with  the  piece  on  wrestling.    Ha  aaid  all  ha  could  think  about 
today  waa  how  hungry  he  waa  aince  he 'a  not  eating  in  order  to 
try  to  make  weight  for  a  wrestling  tournament  tomorrow.  How 
atupld  la  it  for  a  13  year  old  kid  to  starve  himself  to  make 
a  weight! 

Also  tslked  with  Regina.    She  has  numerous  ideaa,  but 
doean't  write  at  home.    I  told  her  ahe'd  have  to. 

English  A:    Mstt  H         and  I  had  long  talk  about  the 
situation  he' a  experiencing  with  John  P  and  hia 

brother  and  how  to  Uae  that  for  a  piece  or  pieces.  Mainly 
1  think  he  juat  needed  to  talk  about  whtt'a  going  on.  He's 
very  clear  about  not  wanting  any  adult  intervention  and  I 
respect  that. 

Alao  talked  to  John  B<         about  how  to  do  aeveral 
diary  entrlea  that  tell  a  story.    John  isn't  setting  the 
world  on  fire,  but  he's  doing  okay — much  better  than  any- 
/       one  thought  he  would. 

Talked  to  a  few  others  briefly. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  (3/22 -A/6),  Diane's  English  classroom 
becomes  a  workshop.    Mondaya  are  for  class  meetings.    Everyone  sits  in 
a  circle,  Diane  reviews  schedules,  makes  announcements  and  provides 
models  of  forms  students  may.  want  to  use  in  their  writing.    On  two 
occasions,  students  read  essays,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  various 
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styles  and  techniques  for  essay  writing. 

Diane  also  puts  a  sign-up  sheet  on  the  wall  so  that  writing  groups 

can  Inform  her  quickly  of  their  daily  plans.    The  class  begins  to  take 

on  its  own  rhythm  and  only  occasionally  do  we  need  to  remind  students 

about  what  to  do: 

Diane:    Yes,  it's  Important  for  you  to  keep  writing. 

You  set  your  own  schedule  and  inform  us.  Yes, 
we  are  treating  you  like  adults  in  the  summer 
writing  project. 

Sondra:  Yes,  you  need  to  be  responsible  for  telling  your 
group  what  you  want  from  them.    Particularly  if 
you  are  stuck,  you  need  to  let  your  group  know. 

Diane:    Yes,  you  m*y  end  up  spending  an  entire  writing 
group  session  on  one  person's  piece. 

Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  become  days  for  writing 
group  meetings,  for  writing  quietly  in  class  and  for  conferencing.  Stu- 
dents are  diligent  about  jetting  themselves  to  Hath,  although  they  don't 
always  want  to.    The  latest  joke  is  whether  they  can  schedule  writing 
groups  instead  of  Spanish. 

During  this  three-week  period,  parent-conferences  occur,  Diane 
does  grades,  I  attach  myself  to  a  few  writing  groups  and  by  and  large 
kids  write.    Scott  runs  in,  on  March  26th,  before  the  buses  leave: 
"Mrs.  B. r  I  don't  want  to  hand  in  my  process  journal.    I  need  it  for 
over  the  weekend  when  I  work  on  my  piece." 

Instruction  occurs  primarily  through  dialogues,  either  individual 
or  in  small  groups.    Relationships  among  kids,  between  kids  and  me, 
between  kids  and  Diane,  and  between  Diane  and  me  grow.    Diane  and  I 
check  in  with  each  other  at  night,  to  compare  notes,  to  review  what 
happened  during  the  day  and  to  see  if  any  adjustments  need  to  be  made 
in  the  week' 8  schedule. 
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Diane,  as  usual,  records  her  perception  of  classroom  events  and 

<  emerging  problems  in  her  journal. 

3/25  Other  Stuff  This  Week 

Magazine  stuff  seems  to  be  going  well.    On  Monday  I 
talked  about  a  few  problems  I  had  experienced  the  first  week: 
needing  to  know  what  everyone  wa  <  doing,  process  journals  not 
being  handed  in,  etc.    I  had  put  up  wall  charts-- space  for 
each  person  (including  me)  to  write  what  we  do  each  day.  Also 
made  up  a  sheet  upon  which  writing  groups   schedule  their 
class  time.    Also  asked  kids  to  indicate  a  preference  of  which 
day  they  would  like  to  hand  in  process  journal. 

One  thing  I  wanted  to  do  today  but  did* ' t  was  to  sit 
i  down  and  take  stock  of  where  everyone  is  and  see  who  is  not 

succeeding  with  this  so  well.    It's  «asy  for  me  to  think 
about  Diane  Del      ,  April,  Karln,  Kathy,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
feel  like  this  is  going  very  well  for  everyone.    [Diane  is 
such  a  joy  these  days.    When  we  see  each  other  in  the  halls 
she  gives  me  a  special  little  smile  that  seems  to  say,  "Isn't 

•  everything  wonderful?]    If  I  can  tonight,  I  will  assess  the 

situation  and  be  able  to  talk  with  "needy"  kids  tomorrow. 

I  am  stuck  with  the  different  ways  in  which  kids  work. 
Diane,  for  example,  has  written  5  or  6  pieces— she  wrote  them 
r  all  last  week.    She  works  on  them  one  at  a  time  in  her  writing 

group.    April  has  also  written  a  zillion  pieces,  Kathy  too, 

<  John  P.v  .  event    Chrlssy  T         feels  guilty  if  she 

doesn't  write  every  night  ...nd  has  tried  to  figure  out  an 
exact  schedule  for  herself.    Margaret  and  Nancy  M.  are  two 
who  provide  a  contrast— working  on  one  piece  to  get  it 
"rlgt.i.."   No  thought  of  the  next  piece,  totally  focused  on 
this  one.    This  makes  me  think  of  how  much  I  have  dealt  with 

•  kids  as  though  they  were  all  identical,  as  though  everyone 

could  write  a  piece  for  Tuesday  and  another  one  for  next 
Tuesday,  etc.    I  really  have  never  taken  into  account  their 
individual  differences. 

Earlier  today  (about  8  or  9  hours  ago),  you  and  I 
listened  to  Kathy,  Nancy,  and  Chrlssy  on  tape.    Yes,  it's 
impressive,  but  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  they  are. 
Hopefully  this  weekend  I'm  going  to  listen  to  every  group. 
In  a  way  I'm  really  afraid  to  do  that.    Afraid  to  find 
out  how  bad  they  may  be. 

3/26  English  B  Today 

Long  talk  with  Matt  D.  about  his  piece.    He  returned 
from  writing  group  (they  had  a  double  period  scheduled) 
feeling  very  down  about  his  piece.    He  said  he  was  bored 
reading  it.    I  said,  "Matt  could  it  be  that  this  isn't 
really  smethlnp  that  you  want  to  write  right  now?"  I 
reminded  him  of  the  things  on  his  mind  the  day  we  did  the 
guidelines  and  how  he  had  forced  hluself  to  pick  wrestling. 
not  either  of  the  41  things  on  his  mind.    I  talked  about  how 
the  guidelines  might  have  gone  if  he  had  picked  either  one 
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of  those.    He  said  he  had  done  the  guidelines  WRONG.  He 
felt  ao  bad  that  I  just  wanted  to  hug  him.    So  I  suggested 
re-doing  the  guidelines  on  one  of  the  other  topics  or  In 
order  to  find  a  completely  new  theme.    I  gave  hln  a  teeny 
little  notebook  and  4  or  5  guidelines  questions  to  do  by 
himself  over  the  weekend.    Then  we  got  into  a  discussion  of 
his  process  journal.    I  think  he  had  been  talking  with  Chris 
or  Diane.    He  felt  that  he  was  still  doing  it  wrong.    Such  a 
pained  look  on  his  face.    "All  of  this,  everything  up  until 
now  has  been  a  waste  of  time."   "Matt,  nothing  is  aver  a  waste 
of  time.    Tou  had  to  do  all  that  before  we  could  aver  have 
this  conversation.    Therefore  it* a  not  a  waste." 

During  class  today,  I  talked  with  Greg  and  Christian  and 
gave  them  feedback  about  their  group  (Billy  was  skiing).  Also 
talked  with  Greg  about  that  piece.    Good  discussion  of  group 
stuff.    I  think  they  were  totally  "taken  aback"  by  my  posi- 
tive approach  and  my  praise  for  the  good  things.    Bad  discus- 
sion of  Greg*s  piece.    As  soon  as  it  was  just  the  two  of  us, 
he  became  very  defensive.    Probably  because  there  was  no 
"positive"  forcplay.    (Ha!  Ha!)    I  guess  maybe  what  was 
bothering  him  in  social  studies,  could  have  stemmed  directly 
from  English. 

English  A;    I  had  listened  to  3  writing  group  tapes: 
those  that  I  feared  might  be  the  worst:    (1)  Greg.  Billy  P, 
and  Christ  F;  (2)  Matt  H,  John  B,  and  Matt  Sq'        ,  and  (3) 
Pan,  Costanza,  Tara,  and  Colleen.    I  listened  to  these  tapes 
in  the  early  morning.    Much  to  my  surprise,  they  weren't 
nearly  as  bad  as  I  thought.    The  main  problem  is  one  of  haste. 
Rushing  through  a  piece.    "Are  you  done?    Are  you~3ohe?"  rather 
than  carefully  considering  a  piece,  finding  strengths,  asking 
questions,  etc.    Another  problem  is  one  of  not  pursuing  ques- 
tions or  points.    "Why  do  the  teachers  become  so  nice  all  of  a 
sudden?"    (This  is  asked  of  John  B.  by  Matt  H.)    "I  don't 
know,"  says  John.    "Oh,"  says  Matt.    End  of  Discussion.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  a  discussion  of  Greg's  piece  wherein 
the  main  character  does  every  coneivable  drug,  kills  a  man, 
and  runs  from  the  police— all  because  the  girl  he  liked  would 
not  go  out  with  him.    Christ isn  asks  him  why  he  had  the  main 
character  do  all  the  drugs  and  kill  a  person?    "I  don't  know." 
End  of  discussion.    Tou  might  be  wondering  how  I  could  find 
anything  good  in  the  midst  of  such  as  this.    To  me  the  good 
part  is  that  those  questions  were  asked  in  the  first  place. 
Sunday,  March  28  \ 
I  an  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  obsessions— this  one 
involves  listening  to  writing  group  tapes.    I'm  listening  to 
all  that  there  are  getting  a  real  sense  of  how  each  group 
functions.    While  I  listen  I  sort  through  papers,  clean  up 
areas  of  my  room,  etc.    I  listened  to  a  lot  yesterday,  then 
took  time  to  watch  l*j  basketball  games.    Then  back  to  the 
tapes.    My  joke  with  Ross  is  that  I'm  at  the  Commack  Motel 
this  weekend.    (He  had  started  that  joke  Tuesday  afternoon.) 
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Also  thinking  about  how  to  give  feedback  tomorrow. 
I  can't  really  talk  to  all  groups  simultaneously  and  as 
nice  as  It  would  be  to  sit  with  each  for  a  while  and  talk, 
I  bet  I  couldn't  meet  with  all  of  them  In  the  available  time. 
So  I  think  I'll  give  Individual  feedback  via  a  "form  letter." 
I've  been  thinking  anyway  about  the  advantages  of  letting  kids 
know  "where  they  stand"  with  regard  to  number  of  pieces, 
process  journal  stuff,  etc.    So  I  think  I'll  compose  a  stan- 
dard form-type  thing  with  blanks  In  It  and  quickly  do  It  for 
each  kid. 

My  overall  Impression  of  writing  groups  Is  very  posi- 
tive.   There  are  things  to  work  on,  but  so  far  I'm  Impressed 
with  the  care  and  the  seriousness  with  which  they  discuss 
y  each  other* n  work. 

Later  Sunday  Night 

It  probably  won't  be  too  long  before  you  arrive.  I 
still  have  two  groups  to  listen  to  and  I've  only  done  a  few 
of  the  letters.    The  worst  group  I've  heard  is  Dyar^,  Reglna 
i  and  Patty.    I  put  aside  one  of  their  tapes.    Tim,  Jim  and  Matt 

Self  are  a  close  second. 

Want  to  write  down  my  list  of  things  to  do  in  class 
tomorrow. 

1.  Freevrltlng 

i'  2.  Distribute  letters  (feedback  about  progress 

, •  to  date,  writing  groups,  and  process  jour- 

nals) 

3.  General  writing  group  announcements 

—  basically  pleased 

—  whatever  isn't  right  is  my  fault;  this 
hasn't  been  a  priority 

i  —  say  what  you  get 

—  ask  author  what  he/she  plans  to  do 
with  the  piece 

4.  Contemplations  Deadline  -  April  5 

5.  Suffolk  County  Reading  Contest  -  April  9 

6.  I  won't  be  here  Tuesday  (MSSC) 

7 .  Guidelines  -  Wednesday  if  anyone  wants 

8.  Writing  Group  Schedule  -  don't  forget 

9.  Share  Essays  -  examples  (xerox  in  a.m.) 
10.  Other?    Problems?  Questions? 
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circle.    Diane  begins:    Sfndra/  end  I  were  telking  ebout  how  we 
needed  to  have  everyone  together  today  and  have  a  final  class, 
tonmorow  Z  anticipate  lots  of  other  things  going  on  with  the  memory 
minute  and  the  groi  i  will  be  lerger.    First  I  heve  e  couple  of  announce- 
ments.   You  don't  have  to  do  the  letter  to  self-  only  if  you  want  to. 


except  Matt.    After  we  look  et  him,  he  leys,  "I'm  juit  waiting  for 

people  to  ssk,  "You're  not  going?".    Of  course  I  am." 

Diane:  Z  want  you  to  make  sure  you  hend  in  your  p.j.'s. 
Normally,  Z  would  return  your  writing  folder  end  p. J.  to  you. 
This  yeer  S  end  Z  Wi>nt  to  keep  everything.    She  needs  it  for 
her  research. 

S:    That's  right.    When  I'm  writing  next  year  and  Z  say,  for 
example,  that  you  did  interior      monologues,  Z  will  need 
examples  to  show  whet  you  did.    Zf  it's  slright  with  you, 
Z'd  like  to  keep  everything,  even  some  samples  of  free 
writing.    Z'll  return  everything  when  Z'm  finished  with  it. 

Chris  C:    You  can  keep  it.  I  wouldn't  want  it  back. 

S:  Why  not? 

Matt:  As  you  get  older,  it  all  seems  like  such  babyish  stuff. 
S:    Well,  Z'll  be  cereful  with  it,  in  any  case. 
Brian:  Are  you  really  going  to  write  a  book? 


Who's  going  to  8th  grade  night?    Everyone  reises  s  hand 
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S:  yup. 
Brian:  On  us? 

S:  On  how  you  learned  to  write  this  year. 

f 

Matt:  Will  you  have  a  writing  gp? 

j 

S:  Yeah,  I  will.  The  ffrat  reader  will  he  Diane  but  also  the 
other  teachers  in  our  project.  \ 

Matt  looks  troubled:  But  that's  bad. 


Diane:  Why? 


1 


Matt:  Because  Mrs.  B  knows  what  you  are  writing  about.  She 
knows  us.    She  wouldn't  be  a  good  judge. 

Diane  Del  jumps  in:  That's  not  right,  she'd  (be  the  best  judge 
because  she's  the  only  one  who  knows  what  SJ  is  trying  to  say. 

Matt:  But  that's  the  problem. 

Kids:  You  need  2  writing  gps. 

S:  That's  right.    I  think  the  first  and  the  best  audience  is 
Diane  and  you  because  it's  about  you.    But  I'll  also  need 
others  who  weren't  here  because  I  want  other  teachers  to  be 
Able  to  understand  it. 


Diane  then  direct  us  to  do  some  free  writing.    "Write  about  what- 
ever is  on  your  mind,  this  last  day  of  class."    After  ten  minutes,  she 

calls  us  back.    "Maybe  we  could  break,  come  to  a  close.** 

» 

As  we  cone  together,  Diane  begins:  While  writing  I  realized  s.t. 
You  know  the  last  week  of  school  is  always  hard  for  me.    But  it  just 
dawned  on  me  that  you  guys  are  goinf,  to  have  a  book  written  about  you. 
I  don't  think  I  need  a  book  to  capture  everything,  but  this  has  been 
en  incredible  year  and  it's  all  documented.    All  of  a  sudden  I'm 
in  touch  with  the  joy  of  the  end  of  the  year.    Ve  have  alot  to  be  happy 
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about.    I  want  to  say  thank  you.    I  may  even  be  able  to  go  through 

the  rest  of  the  week  without  feeling  miserable. 

Nov  does  anyone  need  more  time  to  work  on  memory  minutes? 

I  bet  S.  could  jog  our  memories  if  she  read  to  us  from  the  world's 

most  complete  set  of  notes. 

S:  Call  out  a  day.         Th  k«K  1   *0>   31  ,  < 

I  turn  to  Day  79  in  my  notebook  and  begin  reading.    The  class 

ends  with  me  reading  and  the  kids  listening  and  laughing. 

From  Diane1 8  Journal: 
Tuesday,  June  22: 

I  actually  felt  quite  good  Tuesday  for  our  last  class. 
I  liked  being  with  the  whole  group,  talking  about/hearing 
about  your  plans,  hearing  field  notes  from  day  96  or  what- 
ever it  was. 

One  of  the  things  I  wrote  in  our  few  minute^  of  writing 
was  the  joy  I  felt  that  even  on  day  178  (?)  kids  will  write 
in  class  when  givei)  the  opportunity.    What's  that  say  about 
the  power  of  writing? 

I  also  got  very  turned  on  thinking  about  a  book  being 
written  about  this  year  (An  unusual  way  for  me  to  feel  about 
that),  very  full  of  love  thinking  of  you  and  what  you've 
meant  to  met  to  the  kids,  to  the  things  we've  done,  very 
much  in  touch  with  what  a  wonderful  year  it  has  been  and 
how  great  the  kids  are. 

Why  be  sad?  I  wrire. 

And  later  I  made  a  little  progress  report  to  the  kids 
on  how  I  was  feeling  and  dealing  with  my  end  of  the  year 
sadness. 

English  B   was  just  as  good  with  the  added  touch  of 
Tim  and  the  Him.    Very  good  to  laugh  like  that.  "Cute" 
discussion  about  who  is  the  best  w.g.  for  your  book  about 
the  class... Matt  thinking  it  should  be  strangers,  Diane 
thinking  it  should  be  me  and  others  who  know  what  really 
went  on.  (  \ 

Do -they  have  a  sense  of  how  special  this  year  has  f 
been?    How  can  they?  It's  only  8th  gvade  year  they  have 
ever  had. 


Audre  Allison  —  llth  graae 

FIRST  DAYS 

It's  the  first  day  of  school  and  everyone  Is  writing.    Shewn  sits  with 
his  beck  to  the  room,  feet  up  on  the  windowsill,  notebook  on  his  knees.  Sue 

C+Mn**  y*i*  tie  AjVt.  K+r  *Ai; 

bends  over  her  notebook,  st  s  4—n—  tsh1«f  Ssndrs  sits  upright  and  still, 
her  back  straight,  only  her  pen  moving  an  she  writes.    Other  llth  grade 
students  spread  out  around  the  room,  some  sprawled  on  the  floor,  others  around 
the  tables  arranged,  this  morning,  in  a  large  open  rectangle.    At  a  small  table 
at  the  back  of  the  room,  Audre,  their  teacher,  is  writing  too. 

The  topics  on  the  board,  which  Audre  has  suggested  after  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  year', a  work,  are  "Why  writing  is  Important"  and  "Why  writing  la  not 
important."    Students  can  write  on  either.    "Write  freely,  as  many  thoughts  as  . 
you  can  get  down, 1 1  won't  ask  you  to  hand  it  in,"  Audre  has  said*  "But  I  will 
ask  you  to  share."  » 

A  student  mutters  to  himself,  "Because  you  —  because  you  learn  how  to* — 
you  learn  about  —  because  you  learn  how  to  express  yourself  ..."  Another 
stares  into  space.    Three  boys  compare  notes  on  cars  In  the  parking  lot.  Two 
girls  show  each  other  what  they  have  written,  and  laugh  together.    As  the  hum 
of  conversation  begins  to  swell,  Audre  looks  up  to  say,  "Let's  quiet  down  so 
that  I  can  write."   The  talk  stops;  everyone  writes.    The  room  is  so  quiet  you 
can  hear  chalk  tapping  on  the  blackboard  of— the  room  next  door. 

After  a  while,  when  most  students  have  put  their  pens  down  and  begun  to 
move  around,  Audre  gets  up  and  circulates,  checking  progress  and  answering 
questions.    "Sure  you  could,"  she  says  to  one  student;  "I  want  you  to  be 
honest."    When  nearly  everyone  seems  to  be  finished,  Audre  asks  the  tudents 
to  move  their  chairs  around  "so  everyone  can  see  every  one  else."  Papers 
rustle  as  people  put  their  writing  together  and  prepare  to  read.    "I'll  start," 
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says  Audre.  "even  though  I  didn't  get  to  write  very  much  ..."    She  starts  to 

(  for  w-i  fee*'* 

read,  "'Writing  is  important  then  stops  to  say.  "but  then  I  didn't  like 

that,  so  I  crossed  it  out.    'The  ...,'  but  I  didn't  like  that  either,  so  I  crossed 
§t  out.    'The  magic  of  writing  intrigues  me  —  watching  a  pen  scrambling  across 
a  page  casting  gems  along  the  way  — '  I  wrote  'dropping'  first,  then  changed  it 
to  'casting'  is  a  mysterious  phenomenon  —  How  does  it  happen?    Where  does  it       ****  ' } 
come  from  and  how  do  we  dredge  it  up?'"    She    Ct^t^c  r  ft     ,  "It's  not  really 
on  the  subject,  but  that's  what  came  out." 

She  asks  for  volunteers  to  read  next.    No  one  volunteers.    "You  should  call 

on  people ,"  says   ;  "We  all  have  things  to  say,  but  people 

are  afraid  that  if  they  volunteer  thi  others  will  think  they  have  a  swelled  head." 
(CHECK  Audre's  J.,  Sept.  1982  for  this.)    Audre  asks  several  students  to  read. 
Eventually  Sue  does,  then  a  few  others.    —  "When  something  is  hard  to  say,  you 

(  can  write  it  down."    Students  listen,  smile ♦  nod;  when    says, 

"Compared  to  everyone  else's,  mine  isn't  very  good,"  Audre  says,  "Don't  evaluate 
lurself  like  that.    Just  go  on."    Time  runs  out  before  everyone  has  read. 
f  Audre 9 s  j.:    "Wonderful  day  -  all  write." 

A 

By  the  second  day  of  school,  the  students  come  in  prepared  to  write.  One 
of  the  goals  Audre  has  shared  with  the  class  is  "We  are  looking  for  ways  to  make 
writing  easier  for  people."    Today  she  asks  students  to  think  about  what  makes 
writing  easier.    "You've  been  a  writer  for  a  number  of  years,"  she  tells  them, 
"You  know  what's  been  helpful  to  you."    In  particular  she  asks  them  to  write 
about  teachers'  comments  on  written  work.    "What  comments  have  teachers  made  that 
helped  you  to  be  a  good  writei  .'" 

Again  students  spred  out  to  write.    "Get  comfortable,"  Audre  says,  and 
comments  that  she  herself  can't  write  easily  sitting  too  close  to  other  people. 
*  When  most  autdents  seem  ready  to  come  back  to  the  group  for  sharing,  Aunre 

reminds  them,  "We  are  gentle  reRponders;"  we  listen  carefully  and  don't  evaluate. 
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Today,  aha  say a,  we  will  practice  f,aay  back."  As  each  person  reads,  the 
person  to  the  right  of  the  reader  will  "say  back"  what  he  or  she  has  hiard. 

Kathy  starts.  "Lafit  year  1  wrote  a  paper  about  the  pros  and  cons  of 
smoking  marijuana.    The  teacher  wrote  that  I'd  done  it  all  wrong.    There  were 
red  marks  all  over  it.    I  never  did  understand  what  she  meant;  I  think  she  just 
didn't  agree  with  what  I  said.11    After  reading*  Kathy  describes  what  she  has 
read  as  "junk"  and  "slop."    Audre  reminds  her,  gently,  "Don't  evaluate." 

Tinflu"says  back"  with  a  little  help  from  Audre.  Audre  asks  Kathy,  "Did  Tina 
get  pretty  much  what  you  said?  Kathy  says  she  did.  Audre  nods  to  T^na,  who 
reads  her  own  piece.  "Last  year  my  teacher  wrote  all  over  my  papers.  There  were 
run-ons  —  all  kinds  of  mistakes  — •  I  didn't  understand  what  she  wanted  me  to  do. 
I  think  uy  writing  got  worse."  Kris  "says  back,"  and  we  proceed  around  the  room, 
reading  and  saying  back. 
{  Kris:    "Every  teacher  wants  you  to  write  a  different  way;  what's  right  for 

last  year's  teacher  will  be  wrong  for  this  year's.    By  the  end  of  the  year  you 
write  like  the  teacher." 

John  i:"I  like  the  way  I  write.    I  don't  want  to  change  it.    I  don't  pay 
much  attention  to  teachers'  comment r  —  sometimes  I  don't  even  read  them." 

Sandra  finds  teachers'  comments  more  valuable  than  grades:  "a  sentence 
circled  with  a  'good'  is  helpful,"  and  Shawn  adds  that  comments  on  ideas  are 
mote  helpful  than  those  on  grammar. 

Kim:    "It's  discouraging  to  get  back  a  paper  all  covered  with  red  lines." 
Kurt:    "It  gets  me  pissed  off  when  I  work  hard  on  writing  something  and 
the  teacher  scribbles  all  over  it  with  a  red  pen." 

Suzanne  says  she  often  can't  read  teachers'  handwriting.    "By  the  time  they 
get  to  me  their  writing  is  illegible.    If  the  grade  is  good,  I  barely  read  the 
comment  anyway;  if  it's  not,  I  read  it  a  little." 

John  C:    "Teachers  usually  make  a  lot  of  corrections  ~-  spelling,  run-ons, 
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punctua'.lon,  capitals  —  even  when  the  story  is  good." 

Triah:    "I'm  usually  told  to  be  more  specific.    I  start  off  good,  but  end 
quick." 

Billy:    "Teacherb  usually  nay  my  handwriting  is  sloppy." 

Mike  Shaole^-  gef*.-40,  196g;    "I  really  don't  remember  what  exactly 
teachers  have  said  in  previous  years.    I  only  remember  basically  what  they  have 
said.    Mostly  they  say  that  my  imagination  and  writing  is  good  it's  my  form  of 
writing  that  is  bad.    For  instance,  I  don't  write  very  well  in  script.    I  am  more 
comfortable  printing;  some  teachers  prefer  that  you  write  in  script.    I  feel  my 
.*  writing  is  good  although  I  write  very  sloppy  when  1  write  fast  but  altogether 
I'm  confident  about  my  writing.    Granted  it  could  be  improved  but  it  wouldn't 
my  style  be,  you  know." 

Dave  E.:    "In  the  past,  in  other  classes,  the  teachers  never  seemed  to  spend 
any  time  reading  my  writings.    They  sometimes  jotted  down  a  comment  like  O.K.  or 
good  or  excellent  or  work  on  spelling.    I  suppose  that  they  don't  have  the  time 
to  really  "get  into"  reading  a  student's  work  but  their  comments  always  seem 
so  impersonal;  kind  of  like  a  computer  readout.    When  1  get  a  more  individualized 
lesponse  from  a  teacher,  it  encourages  me  to  work  harder  or  to  write  better 
because  I  like  to  please  people  and  I  like  to  be  told  that  I'm  doing  a  good  job." 

Tom:    "Teachers  usually  say  my  content  is  good,  but  they  correct  punctuation 
and  form.    I  like  to  ramble  ...  I  want  to  write  without  worrying  about  form  ... 
I  remecber  mostly  the  bad  comments;,  not  the  good  ones.    Maybe  there  Just  were 
more  bad  ones." 

Alicea:    "I  can't  stand  it  when  teachers  read  my  story,  then  just  correct 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar.    Cause  then  it's  not  worth  putting  the  effort 
into  the  Btory." 

Dawn      "Teachers  say  I  use  run-ons.  I  forget  to  put  in  periods,  because  I 
get  involved  with  the  story  I  don't  think  to  put  In  punctuation.    Teachers  get 
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carrled  away  whan  they  atart  to  nark  punctuation.*1 

 agraaa:    "They  gat  ao  involved  in  correcting 

punctuation  they  don't  pay  attention  to  what  you're  aaying." 

Tin:    "Moat  conmenta  are  no  good.  *(ke  teachers  didn't  write  it*  ao  they  don't 
know  what  you're  trying  to  aay,  ao  they  can't  know  if  you've  aaid  it  or  not.  It 
doesn't:  natter  anyway,  as  long  as  you  understand  it  yourself." 

Allison:    "I  like  it  when  the  teacher  helps  ne  aay  what  I  want  to  aay." 

Walter:    "Teachers  aay  I  repeat  ...  I  an  vary  rarely  consented  to  about  my 
originality  or  creativity."  J 

Donna:    "I  don't  remember  anything  anyone  ever  aaid  about  my  writing." 

Audre  reads.    "I  really  don't  remember  comments,  I  think  I  felt  at  ease  with 
writing  and  more  or  less  ignore/ what  teachers  aaid  When  X  try  to  remember  my 
teachers  from  high  school,  the  only  things  I  remember  about  them  are  the  kind  or 
nice  things  they  did.    Some  who  were  extremely  mean  stand  out  in  my  memory  as 
ogres,  but  the  individual  acts  I  don't  remember.    I  know  they  didn't  help  me. 

I  do  remember  a  teacher  I  had  in  college.    I  remember  him  well  because  he 
contested  my  criticism  of  Hemingway's  Farewell  to  Arms.    I  was  satisfied  with 
what  I  had  written." 

She  half  reads  and  half  tells  c  story  about  writing  back  to  $.  teacher  — 
arguing  with  his  comments.    Some  students  laugh  appreciatively,  and  Audre  invites 
anyone  who  wants  to  to  respond  to  her  comments  on  their  work.    "You  ought  to  have 
a  chance  to  respond  to  me;  there's  no  reason  1  should  have  the  lrst  word." 

Audre:    "Not  everyone  of  us  made  comments  on  what  was  helpful  ...  Try  to 
think  about  what  does  help." 

In  her  Journal,  Audre  comfoents  on  the  day's  work.    "Jood  writers  sound  as  if 

hfrO  rP  pi*  *£-c 

they  "own"  their  writing,  poor  writers  are  confused  abouw  who  to  please,  and  seem 

/* 

more  easily  shattered  by  corrections.    They  seem  to  be  saying  that  they  try  so 
hard  to  make  it  what  the  teacher  wants  and  so  -  feel  personally  affronted  by 
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having  errors  pointed  out.    Good  writers  like  what  they  write  and  more  or  less 
disregard  negative  comments  -  'Well,  I  like  it  anyway.'  May  or  aay  not  take 
•helpful1  suggestion  -  Get  more  angry  at  teachers  thaj?  hurt." 

By  the  e.id  of  the  third  day  of  classes,  when  everyone  has  written  and  read 
at  least  once.  Audre's  students  are  well  launched  onto  a  year  of  writing. 
They've  put  words  on  paper,  some  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  last  June. 
They've  read  their  writing  to  an  audience.    They've  begun  to  listen  to  one 
another's  writing  in  a  new  way. 


In  November,  an  Irate  citizen  writes  to  the  Community  Journal,  a  local 
newspaper.    Under  the  title,  "Do  Tou  Know  Where  Tour  Teens  Are7,"  the  writer 
describes  Wading  River  teenagers  as  gang  lumbers  who  spend  their  time  "vandal- 
izing  and  terrorizing  our  homes  with  cycles,  litering  and  loitering  ^  .  ."Teens 
are  riding  our  public  roads  and  highways,  breaking  the  laws  we  all  have  to 
abide  by  .  .  .  Tern  parties  leave  garbage,  drink     OA  d  CaI ^esr  drugs, 
vandalize  and  foul  mouth  community  families  .  .  .  How  many  of  you  neve  been  too 
scared  to  call  [the  police]  when  vandalized  or  terrorized  by  jvrvenile  delinquent 
teenagers?  .  .  .  Where  are  teens  on  Rec.  Wight?    Out  wrecking  the  town  .  .  . 
out  wrecking  small  businesses  and  community  and  private  properties.    We  should 
not  be  prisoners  in  our  ovn  homes,  afraid  to  go  out  .  .  ."   The  letter  continues 
in  this  vein  for  eleven  paragraphs.    It  is  signed  "Name  Withheld." 

The  opportunity  is  too  good  to  miss.    Audre  reads  this  letter  to  her 
students  and,  catching  their  indignation  at  its  height,  ask*  them  to  write  in 

\ 

response  to  the  questions:    "How  does  this  make  you  feel'i    and  "Whet,  do  you  \ 
want  to  say  about  this?"    She  describes  this  writing  as  "*  searching"  anrt  "a 
rehearsal."    Several  students  suggest  writing  back  to  "Name  Withheld"  or  to 
the  community,  but  "Don't  make  decisions  about  audience  yet,'  Audre  instructs 
the  students;  "not  until  after  the  search  —  vhen  we  discover  **hat  we  want  to 


say." 


They  list  possible  audiences,  for  future  r*r-?rence: 


e  Commun  it  v..  Journal  (general  population) 
fer  (student  population  -  "teens") 
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1.  'rName  Withheld 

2.  Editor  of  the  Cotmnunity^^^r^al 

3.  Readers  of  the 

4.  School  Nevspa 
3.  A  friend 

6.  Parents 

7.  Teen  Rec. 

8.  "CopsM 

Walter:  "Can  ve  really  fcend  the^e  *o  the  Coimmmity  Joimial?    Make  it 
©or  '  than  a  class  project?" 

Audre:  courseo    This  it;  real." 

Avidre  otieiB  to  *erox  the  "ficarcheTs91  for  sharing  in  groups  the  next  day, 
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Everyone  writes  furiously  until  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  next  day,  Audre  distributes  xeroxed  copies  and  explains  how  the  groups 
can  use  them.    "This  is  not  for  correction  .  .  .  It 1 s  to  help  the  writer  sero 
in  on  audience  and  purpose.    When  you  were  writing  freely,  you  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  audienc*.    Now  you  will  want  to  think  about  it  .  .  .  and  purpose." 
She  reviews  the  list  of  possible  audiences  and  makes  a  new  one  headed  "purpose." 
Student*  contribute: 


1 .  Revenge 

2.  Convince  people  it's  not  true 

3.  Show  another  side 

Audre:    "The  more  you  think  about  it  and  write  about  it,  the  more 
purposes  you  will  find." 

Students  add: 

4.  Show  that  he/she  exaggerated 

5.  Tell  how  you  feel 

6.  Blame  parents 

7.  Where  do  kids  learn  this  behavior? 

Students  begin  to  read  their  "searchefs": 

^L/*y\  h       says:    "I  tried  to  think  into  the  feelings  of  the  woman  who 
wrote  •  .  •" 

Audre:  "Womarf?" 

An  argument  breaks  cut:    Is  "Name  Withheld" a  wocwin  or  a  man?    Sandra  says 
the  writer  must  be  male?     'Women  are  more  compassionate."    Steve  M.  says  it 
rautit  be  a  womair    "Men  don't  get  upset  about,  these  things."    Audre  and  X  c&n't 
renigt  the  bait  and  get  into  it  too»  asking  gtudentc*  to  examine  the  assumptions 
behind  their  assumptions.    Dave  hi.:    "1  think  an  English  teacher  in  school 


wrote  it  to  get  us  to  do  this  assignment. 
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Dear  Mr  or  Mrs  Name  Witheld 

I  don't  know  where  you  get  your  information  from  or  should 
I  Bay  misinformation.    I  am  a  teenager  and  I  have  lived  in  Wading 
River  for  15  years        I  have  never  once  experienced  a  motercycle 
run  over  my  garden  or  chasing  me  across   my  lawn.    Also  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  teen  or  anyone  else  maiming  or  killing  anyone  other 

«  than  themselves  while  riding  a  minibike  or  motercycle...  In  reference 

to  your  "gangs  1"  as  you  call  them  I  have  seen  groups  of  friends 
walking  around  but  what  would  you  expect  every  kid  to  walk  around 
alone  that's  not  possible  there  is  and  always  will  be  camaraderie 
between  all  ag&s  of  people  and  jusi  because  thsro  *re  a  group  of 
teenaged  kids  that  you  see  walking  along  the  road  that  does  not 

i  indicate  that  they  are  off  to  fight  a  gang  war...  (Emil) 


...  In  my  opinion  I  feel  that  this  letter  is  a  little  far  fetched 
only  because  every  teenager  in  Shoreham  Wading  aren't  hoodlems  and 
mad  killers...  And  this  person  who  sent  the  letter  in  is  not  to 
brave  because  she  didn't  sign  ner  name  to  it.    And  I  am  sure  when 
her  children  were  young  they  were  not  perfect  angles,  as  she  claims 
them  to  be  ...  (Alicia; 


....Isn't  it  a  shame  that  all  parents  weren't  as  successful  with 
chaild  raising  as  Name  Witheld.    If  all  teenagers  were  as  perfect 
as  Name  Witheld' s,  we'd  have  no  problem  here.    Unfortunat.ley,  the 
rest  of  us  here  is  this  community  are  human  beings  with  human  faults 
and  a  realistic  outlook,  / 

Teens  are  so  busy  alithe  time.    They  are  in  school  for  seven 
and  a  half  hours,  so  that  leaves  sixteen  and  a  half  hours  for  them 
to  concentrate  on  all  of  that  destruction  they  are  doing.    If  you 
take  out  3  hours  a  day  for  the  sports,  in  which  we  have  championship 
sdecer,  cross  country,  gclf,  and  gymnastic  teams,  thfct  leaves  13i 
hours  for  vandalization.    They  gobble  their  food,  like  true  j.d.s 
and  olny  take  a  measly  £  hour  to  eat.    That  leaves  13  hours  for  all 
this  vandalization.    Of  course  they  never  study,  all  their  gradeB 
are  handed  to  them.    We  fear  for  Yale  and  Harvard  and  all  universities 
large  and  small  that  we  are  sending  our  j.d.s  to.    They  only  sleep 
for  four  hours,  not  tc  take  time  cway  from  their  destruction.  That 
leaves  us  with  9  hours  full  of  vandalization  by  all  teens.  f 

We  must  applaud  Name  Witheld  for  a  wonderful  job  in  stereotyping 
an  entire  generation  as  lost  cases.    Well,  scrap  to at  group,  we  can 
always  try  again.  (Kristen) 


I  thirk  the  article  is  a  bunch  of  lios....  (JofcA  Y) 

I  thi/k  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  letter  is  making  up 
the  incident*,  himself....  (George) 
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My  response  to  this  writing  is  very  negative,    I  am 
going  against  it*    Because  when  you  have  a  motorcycle  and 
you  are  involved  in  racing  you  really  have  no  other  place  to 
practice  and  ride.    The  person  who  wrote  this  doesnft  know 
about  serious  riding....      (Steve  M.) 


...  In  my  opinion  your  letter  is  Blightly  exaggerated.    From  a 
teenfs  point  of  view  you  sound  as  though  you  are  against  all  teenagers. 
And  that  disturbs  me  very  much  I    ...    The  biggest  gang  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Wading  River  is  a  group  of  eighth  graders  walking  to 
the  general  store  for  a  bar  of  candy  or  a  couple  of  sixth  graders 
going  to  the  ponds  to  feed  the  ducks....    (Lynne  ) 


I  can  hear  in  your  writing  that  you  are  bitter.    The  way 
you  expressed  your  feelings, I  feel  was  awful....  (Karen) 

...  You  make  it  sound  like  the  vandals  are  gangs  of  4  or  5  with 
leather  jackets,  as  the  60*6,  but  gangs  like  those  have  ceased 
to  exist.  A 

You  also  calaim  mini-bikes  as  deadly  weapons,  but  how  many 
people  do  you  know  that  have  been  runned  over  by  mini bikes. 

Parents  also  can't  check  where  their  children  are  every 
minute.    We  have  to  give  them  some  privacy.    How  do  we  know  that 
you  guarded  your  children.    Maybe  they  weren't  Angels  et^hersS    (Joe  T.) 


...  If  all  these  events  happen  as  much  as  you  say,  we  would  need 
a  separate  jail  just  for  Wading  River  teenagers. 

If  a  cycle  hit  a  fence  or  sign,  as  you  say  they  do  all  the 
time,  the  cycle  and  the  person  driving  it  would  be  demolished.... 
It  sounds  like  Wading  River  has  a  bunch  of  motercycle  gangs  going 
around  having  fights  and  destroying  the  town.... 

I  think  what  you  are  saying  is  that  all  parents  should  go 
around  with  their  teens  on  a  leash  and  have  them  to  bed  by  eight. 

(Chuck) 

I  think  this  artical  is  directed  at  teenagers  my  own  age  and 
violently  ef fends  me..    ...  If  two  mailboxes  are  destroyed  in  two 
weeks  it  is  beleaved  by  people  who  live  around  the  area  this  is 
a  gang  war  or  death  squads  on  the  prowl. 

I  had  a  motorcycle  once  and  took  it  on  the  trails  end  some- 
times even  on  the  road  but  that  was  just  to  go  to  some  other  trail. 
I  don't  see  how  this  endangers  anyone  except  the  rider  who  rides 
on  Us  own  risk.  (Mike  M. ) 


2ou  parents  seem  to  label  all  teenagers  as  d^gies,  alcholics 
and  destroyers.    What  about  us  good  kids  who  don't  do  those  things. 
...  You  parents  do  a  lot  oi  jelling,  talking  and  complaining....  (Rick) 


I  think  that  the  person  who  wrote  this  article  is  very  mis- 
informed.   She  has  no  references  to  back  this  up.    Except  for 
prejudices  and  personal  beliefs.    ...  What  you  have  here  is 
garbage  without  the  FACTS  J    and  no  one  will  listen  to  what  you 
have  to  say  unless  you  get  them....  (Walter) 


In  this  article  it  becomes  very  apparent  to  me  that  the 
parent  complaining  is  of  a  much  earlier  generation.    Besides  the 
fact  that  his/her  chidren  are  already  grown  up,  the  writer's  tone 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  cranky  adult  who  has  nothing  better 
to  do  than  criticize  our  generation. •• •  (Todd) 


I've  always  thought  that    SWR  was  a  peaceful  town.  Couple 
of  incidents  a  year  but  nothing  compared  to  some  other  L.I.  towns. 
The  kids  here  are  not  terrorists  I 

Though  vandalism  is  a  problem  I  think  that  extreme  paranoia 
is  a  much  bigger  one.    Since  when  do  mini-bikes  maim  and  kill  ? 
Do  all  teens  terrorize  homeowners  in  their  own  yard.    Do  any  ? 
What  businesses  have  been  wrecked  ?    I'd  like  to  know.... 

This  letter  also  attacks  my  parents,  saying  that  they're 
irresponsible.    No  way.    The  person  who  wrote  this  letter  obviously 
doesn't  know  my  parents  or  my  friends.         (Dave  H.) 


Dear  Witheld, 

The  exaggerated  letter  which  the  public  has  read  is  a 
fictional  story  written  by  a  very  creative  writer  ....  (James) 


Dear  Unknown, 

I'm  not  sure  where  you  get  your  information  from  but  I  can't 
believe  you  live  in  Shoreham  or  Wading  River.    I  can't  help  but  have 
mixed  feelings  about  you,    a  side  of  me  feels  extremely  sorry  for 
you...  But  another  side  of  me  says  you  have  a  very  closed  mind.... 
Now  I'm  sure  some  of  the  miner  things  you  are  saying  is  true,  but 
we're  not  living  in  a  dream  world  and  there  are  a  few  troublemakers 
around,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  we  live  pretty  close  to  that  dream 
place.  (Eve) 

I  think  this  story  was  totally  untrue.    Not  even  half  the  things 
said  about  Wading  River  is  the  truth.    Shoreham  Wading  River  is  one 
of  the  nicest,  safest  places  to  live  in  L0ng  Island.  The  people 
(so-called  teens)  are  really  pretty  calm.    Shoreham  schools  give  th 
students  a  lot  more  freedom  then  any  other  schools.    They  do  that 
for  a  reason,  becasue  Shoreham  people  can  handle  that.,..  (Dawn) 


Whoever  it  is  seems  to  have  a  serious  problem  with  stereo- 
typing people....    I  have  news  for  you  I    Adults  leave  garbage 
lying  around,  make  noise  and  drink  (much  more  than  teens)  and  by  the 
way  alcohol  is  a  drug....    (Dave  E. ) 
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I  think  your  letter  is  very  unfair.    You  are  giving  ficticious 
information. • .    My  friends  and  I  sometimes  walk  on  the  etreets  at 
night,  sure.    But  we  have  a  destination.    We  are  not  walking  around 
as  a  gang  looking  to  scare  or  hurt  people.    I  am  a  normal  person. 
I  don't  carry  knives  and  chains.    I  don't  have  a  car  so  how  else  could 
<  I  get  around  this  town  ?    I  have  never  trudged  through  somebodies 

vegetable  garden.  ...      (Tom  D.) 


V 


/ 

...  At  the  end  of  the  period,  Audre  sends  students  home  to  revise  their 
"searcher**"  or  (if  they  prefer  to)  to  write  new  drafts,  keeping  audience  and 

purpose  in  mind.    She  also  asks  then  to  write  process  on  their  revisions:  what, 

i 

how  and  why  you  revised. 
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The  next  day,  Audre  arranges  the.  tables  in  a  large  open  square  and  gathers 


the  whole  class  around  them,    "What  I'd  like  to  talk  about  is  how  you  revised  — 

What  helped  you  make  decisions."    She  calls  on  Steve  M.,  who  says,  "I  changed 

it  the  way  you  told  me."   Audre,  with  a  horrified  expression^:    "Wait  a  minute. 

Are  you  accusing  me  of  telling  you  what  to  do  with  your  writing?" 

Steve:    "Yeah.    Well,  sort  of.    You  said  -  uh  -  about  a  word.    I  just 
changed  it.    You  said  you  liked  one  part  so  I  added  more." 

Kristen:    "I  kept  the  first  and  last  paragraphs.    I  changed  everything 
else.    I  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  first  draft  to  begin  with, 
but  I  had  to  hand  it  in  for  xeroxing .    I  changed  it  as  soon  as 
I  could." 

Audre:    "Did  anything  your  group  said  help  you?" 

Kristen:    "I  didn't/like  the  way  it  sounded  and  they  said  they  didn't 
either.1' 

Audre  registers  dismay:    "Is  that  what  your  group  did  f Or* you?" 

Other  members  of  Kristen9 8  group  chime  in:    "She  was  wrong  about  .  .  . 
"  Some  of  it  was  sarcastic  and  some  wasn't  •  . 

Kristen;    "Now  it 9 8  all  sarcastic." 

Suzanne:    "When  I  started  my  pre-writing,  I  wasn't  sure.    There  was 
time  pressure.    I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  say." 

She  refers  to  her  process  entry: 

"1  revised  mucho  because  when  I  first  wrote  it,  it  really 
wasn't  anything.    It  had  no  real  meat.    So  I  really  wouldn't 
call  this  a  revision,  but  a  mere  continuation.    I  changed  the 
second  paragraph  because  the  idea  was  exactly  what  my  point 
was,  but  it  was  said  very  unclearly.    I  think  it's  clearer  now. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  last  paragraph,  I  hadn't  finished  what  I 
wanted  to  say  so  I  just  expanded  more  and  I  threw  in  a  one-line 
conclusion.    Very  often  my  conclusions  are  one  liners,  or  two. 
Did  you  notice  that?    My  paper  is  directed  to  the  audience  of 
the  Community  Journal.    I  want  people  to  know  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  a  member  of  their  community  has  offended  many  in 
his/her  attempt  to  scorn  vandals." 

Audre:    "What  helped  you  decide  what  your  point  was?" 

Suzanne:    "I  don't  know.    It  just  came  to  me." 

Audre:    "Can  you  pinpoint  at  all  what  led  you  to  that  decision?" 

Suzanne:    "I'm  not  even  sure  that's  what  I  really  believe.  I'm 
sure  somebody  feels  that  way,  but  I  don't  know  if  it's 


me. 
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"The  recent  View  Point  published  in  the  Community  Journal 
expressed  a  certain  negative  attitude  towards  teens  and  their 
neighborhood  activities.    Many  SWR  students  have  been  offended. 
The  author  has  made  a  serious  generalization  by  stereotyping 
all  young  adults  in  this  community.*!  am  offended  by  these 
accusations,  such  as:    vegetable  garden  destftxjy ing ,  foul 
mouthing  adults  or  wrecking  small  businesses  —  [none  of  which] 
has  ever  been  a  part  of  my  weekend  activities  or  nightlife. 
And  I'm  sure  I  have  never  caused  mental  disturbance  or  loss 
from  work  to  any  community  member  in  this  town.    Also,  I  know 
many  teens  in  SWR  who  can  say  this  honestly.    The  article  has 
been  written  in  poor  taste  and  without  consideration  to  the 
many  teens  who  are  not  involved  in  vandalism.    Due  to  the 
faults  of  few,  I  do  not  deserve  or  approve  of  the  label  I  am 
forced  to  wear  because  of  such  articles." 

Todd  (who  has  said  earlier  that  he  doesn't  revise):    "I  had  some 
sentences  about  'all  parents.'    I  realized  that  that's 
not  fair  either,  anymore  than  'all  teenagers.'    I  was 
as  guilty  of  making  generalizations  as  the  author  of  the 
article.    So  I  changed  those  parts." 

Audre:    "You  mean  you  revised?    That's  wonderful.. — That  is,  if 
that's  what  you  wanted  to  do." 


( 


C 


Todd: 

Audre : 
Todd: 
Spndra: 


Kristen: 


"My  group  told  me  it  didn't  relate  to  the  article,  so 
I  went  back  to  the  article  to  make  the  relationships 
clearer." 

"So  your  group  helped?" 

"They  gave  me  a  new  direction." 

"I'd  written  the  first  draft  for  myself.    Then  I  had  to 
decide  who  else  I  was  writing  it  for.    I  decided  on  'the 
community,'  but  then  I  had  to  go  back  and  change  the  whole 
first  section..   At  one  point,  I  couldn't  decide  between 
two  words,  so  I  left  them  both.    I  hoped  the  choice  would 
be  clearer  when  I  read  it  again." 

"Yes.    Thai,  happened  to  me,  too.    I'd  addressed  some  of  it 
to  'Name  Withheld,'  but  not  all.    I  had  to  go  back  and 
change  it  so  it  would  all  be  to  one  audience." 


Debbie:    "I  rewrote  the  whole  thing.    There  was  no  connection  between 
the  first  draft  and  the  second." 

Audre:    "So  you  found  a  new  way  to  write  about  that.    Did  anything 
your  group  said  make  a  difference?" 

Debbie:    "When  I  listened  to  the  others'  letters,  they  were  more 
descriptive,  so  I  changed  mine." 

Audre:    "So  listening  to  other  people's  writing  can  help  ..." 

Kathy:    "I  was  reading  my  paper  out  loud  and  it  just  stopped.  I 
felt  stupid." 
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Audre:    *'8o  reading  out  loud 
change?" 


made  you  aware  of  what  you  wanted 


to 


Kym:    "Hy  group  told  ae  to  etreaa  the  aatlre  more,  ao  people  would 
know  it  was  a  aatlre.** 

<  Audre:  **You  increaaed  the  exaggeration?*' 

Kym:  "Yeah.    I  aade  it  ao  exaggerated  anyone  would  know.*' 

Audre:  "How  do  you  feel  about  it  now  that  you've  revised?" 

1  Kym:  "I  like  it." 

t^u\  r^,r«d>  <U*ft :    Wadlng  Rlyerj  A  Crlmlnal  Town 

'•We  better  get  out  soon  or  they  will  be  after  us.  Hundreds 
r  of  them,  just  waiting  for  ua  to  step  out  of  our  houses  so  they  can 

destroy  our  property  and  annihilate  us.    We  tremble  at  the  sound  of 
a  car  passing  by,  or  footateps  on  the  atreet  we  live.    Wading  River: 
calm, peaceful  Wading  River  has  become  a  threatened  place  to  live 
and  there* a  no  way  out! 

It  was  never  like  this  when  I  was  younger;  oh,  occasionally  a 
war,  but  that  needed  to  be  done.    We  had  to  have  peace  and  that  was 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  it.    Everyone  knew  and  actually  loved 
each  other  and  didn't  think  of  vandalizing  our  neighbors. 

These  teenagers  are  becoming  monsters  and  don't  cure  what 
happens  to  othera.    They  are  like  demons  coming  into  our  lives  and 
J  crn't  get  them  out.    Their  parents  just  want  to  get  rid  of  them 
oecri     these  adolescents  are  too  much  to  handle. 

Ujpc  has  to  be  done?    Someone  needs  to  stand  up  for  the  rights 
ie  people  in  this  town;  even  though  it's  frightening  ...  the 
has  got  to  be  taken.    I'll  be  the  atrong  one,  the  leader  of 
the  victims.    I'll  speak  for  us  all  and  aoon  the  battle  will  rage 
and  we,  the  people  who  once  knew  this  town  as  pleasant,  will  conquer  If* 

-5- 
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Debby:    "My  group  liked  one  point  especially ,  so  1  developed  that. 
I  added  more  specifics. " 

Audre:    "It's  true  that  being  more  concrete  and  specific  often  helps.91 

George:    "I  changed  the  whole  thing  completely  —  put  it  in  a  different 
form." 

Audre:    "Would  you  read  it?" 
George:  "No." 

(  Audre:    "Can  you  describe  the  difference?    Even  hold  it  up  so  we  can 

see  the  difference  in  length?" 

George  holds  up  papers. 

(  Audre:    "You  stretched  it." 

Juliet:    "Mine  is  different.    My  revised  draft  is  shorter  than  my  first." 

Audre:    "What  helped  you  revise?" 

(  Juliet:    "Myself.    I  wasn't  in  class  for  groups." 

Audre:    "Talking  to  yourself  can  be  useful.    I  often  think  about 
writing  whan  I'm  doing  something  else  like  cooking  dinner. 
I  get  wonderful  Ideas.    Then  I  have  to  stop  and  rush  off 
y  and  write  them  down  •  .  J41^ 

1  "Who  else  revised?  Eve?" 

Eve:  "You  always  pick  on  me. ..Did  I  revise?    Sort  of." 

Audre:  "How  did  you  choose  what  to  change?    Can  you  show  us?" 

t 

Eve:  "Can  we  just  skip  it?    Ask  someone  else." 

Audre:    "I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is  very  important  to  me. 
I  want  to  hear  how  people  revise." 

y  Dawn  says  she  has  some  more,  but  hasn't  actually  revised. 

Audre:    "Part  of  becoming  a  better  writer       or  the  best  writer  you 
can  be  — -  is  to  have  some  discipline  about  It.    You  wanted 
to  revise.    You  had  ideas ,  but  you  didn't.    What  stopped 
you?" 

Walter:    "I  expanded  my  first  response.    I  added  more  of  the  facts, 

not  just  my  personal  opinion.    People  aren't  going  to  listen 
to  someone  who  gives  only  opinions  and  no  facts.    That's  what 
'Name  Withheld'  does." 

Audre:    "Did  anyone  in  your  group  help  you  with  your  paper?" 

Walter:    "Yeah.    Dave  was  the  one  who  pointed  out  that  the  writer 
didn't  support  her  generalizations." 
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Dave  H.t 


**I  got  •  good  idea  last  night.** 


Audre: 


"Where  did  you  get  It?** 


Dftve  H.: 


'A  bolt  of  lightening  hit.** 


Emil:    **My  group  Mid  I  should  keep  it  the  way  it  was.    That  It  cane 
out  right  the  first  time." 

Audre:    "Why  do  you  think  that  happened?*1 

Emil:    "They  said  you  could  tell  I  was  mad  ~  that  came  through.  If 
-  .  ^yjou  write  your  real  feelings,  how  can  it  be  wrong?    It  takes 
'        guts  to  put  your  nnme  at  the  bottom." 


When  I  wrote  the  response  to  name  witheld.  There  was  an 
angered  tone  to  my  first  draft  which  I  was  trying  to  supress. 
I  think  I  was  mad  at  name  witheld  because  the/  got  away  with  a 
" cheap  shot"  let  alone  publishing  false  stereotypes  and  lies.    (Dave  £•) 


When  I  had  reread  my  letter  X  saw  many  points  which  confused  me 
a  great  deal.  I  felt  that  I  was  sliding  off  the  track  of  vandalism 
in  Wading  River.    I  began  to  write  about  vandalism  in  New  York  City. 

After  I  changed  this  my  letter  seemed  very  clear  and  to  the 
point.  (Tina) 


In  my  first  draft,  I  was  too  agitated  after  reading  the  article 
that  I  accused  an  individual.    Its  not  that  I  changed  my  mind,  but 
I  felt  if  I  wtote  it  different  more  people  could  like  it.  (James) 


Today  I  wrote  while  babysitting,  i>e  ultimate  atmosphere  for 
stimulation.    A  cat  clawing  at  me  and  a  bd&  who  could  shriek  at  any 
moment.    ...  I  don't  find  the  topic  that  difficult  yet  I  would  prefer 
a  story.    ...  crumbled  pages  litter  the  table... I  continue.  Then 
using  the  same  technique  I  often  do  I  slam  the  notebook  and  hope 
that  when  I  look  at  the  paper  once  again  some  sort  of  magic  wand 
will  have  struck  it.  . 
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The  class  ends  with  a  brief  dlocusslon  of  deadlines.  f 


Audre:    "You  have  to  bring  in  something  tomorrow.    If  you  can't  revise, 
write  process  about  why  you  can't.    That  may  get  you  going 
again." 

She  adds  that  tomorrow  ve  will  decide  Which  letters  are  best,  and  why; 
and  choose  some  to  submit  to  the  Community  Journal  and/or  the  Wildcat  Pause, 
the  school  newspaper. 


From  Audre1  s  journal: 

Good,  perhaps  final  drafts  of  letters  due.    Today  I'll 
try  asking  kids  to  consciously  note  and  verbalize  what  it  is 
that  effective  letters  have  ?    What  are  its  qualities  ?    It  is 
one  step  to  actively  listen  and  enjoy  or  not.  but  a  second  step 
is  to  know  why  ?    —  what  did  the  writer  do  that  affected  you  — 
and  a  third  step  —  to  describe  the  response  it  evoked  in  you. 
This  takes  such  practiced  concentration.  ... 

Good  groups  get  ntuck  on  choosing  /the  best  lettejy  —  pood 
sign  —  They  are  all  happy  with  what  they've  written.    I  say  — 
forget  choosing  —  You'll  be  asked  to  read  one  or  two  letters  . 
aloud,  but  see  if  you  can  identify  qualities  that  all  or  some 
possess.    Do  they  have  any  qualities  in  common  ?   If  not  —  what 
are  the  qualities  of  each.    This  makes  them  more  comfortable  and 
I've  learned  something  valuable.    Perhaps  these  kids  really  do  own 
their  writing  —  I  think  so.  ...    In  Sandra's  group  they  finally 
decide  that  although  each  letter  has  qualities  —  that  perhaps 
Sandra' s  might  be  best  £>r  the  newspaper  because  it  sounds  so  in- 
telliegent  and  hearing  from  an  intelligent  voice  would  impress 
upon  the  community  that  there  are  really  serious,  nice  kids  here. 
Sandra  immediately  defends  Sue's  paper  as  being  equally  "intelligent" 
but  Cumhur  helps  make  the  decision  to  read  Sandra's  to  the  class.  ... 


Of  the  letters  submitted,  five  are  published:    Todd's,  Kristen's,  and 
Tim's  in  the  Community  Journal,    Sandra's  in  Wildcat  Pause,  and  John 'a  in  both. 
(See  next  page.) 
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To  the  Journal, 

Recently  the  Journal  published  a 
totter  entitled,  Do  Yon  Know 
Where  Your  Teene  Are?"  This  dealt 
with  vandalism  and  today's  teene, 
and  the  author  was  lees  than  com- 
panionate. Rather,  he  or  ahe 
nneonecionably  slandered  an 
•entire  sector  of  eodety. 

Granted,  mangled  mailboxes 
and  broken  beer  bottles  are  not  rare 

'  sights  theee  days.  little  insanities 
seem  to  be  almost  everywhere  and 
ws  in  upper  rnidd  Vclaee  suburbia 
are  not  exempt  from  their  presence. 
One  -can  not  -deny  that  it  is  more 
then  .frustrating  to  see  mauled 
property.  Buch  anger,  prompted  .a 
Wading  River  citixcn  to  -voice 
his/her  opinion  in  your  newe- 

.  paper.  This  letter  is  blatantly  caue- 
tic  and  openly  attacks  the 
community.  The  anger  in  which 
those  words  were  written  is  under- 
standable, yet  the  proclamations 
and  generalisations  take 
unfounded  liberties  in  what  is 
clearly  undaunted  prejudice,  cony' 
damnation,  and  atern  pessimism. 

*Tie  suthor  finds  it  Jus  or  her 
piece  to  denoimnenrientire  genera- 
tion. The  loud  senseless  examples 
of  a  few  are  taken,  and  the  guilt 
thrust  on  aU.  The  author  finds  it 
>aasy  to  forget  the  overwhelming 
majority  who  have  never  taken 

part  in,  "teen  wrecking  and  terro- 
rising, rather  he  or  ehe  chooses  to 


think  of  us  all  aa  definquente  ram- 
pantly roaring  our  motorcydss, 
with  eknifoin  one  hand  and  a  Joint 
in  the  other.  The  letter  neglecte  to 
mention  the  brilliant  athletee,  tal- 
ented mnsidsns  and  promising 
acholars.  It  is  forgotten  that  in  the 
next  decade  we  will  become  the 
young  doctors,  .policemen  and 
esnators.  Contrary  to  this,  the  let- 
ter dwells  on  and  exploits  the  nega- 
tive, claiming  that  theee  pointless 
acts  are  the  trademark  of  our 
generation. 

Shoreham  Wading-ttiver  is  over- 
flowing with  teene  who  have  yet  to 
tide  a  motorcycle  through  aome- 
onas  yard,  on  the  contrary,  the 
town  nee  a  multitude  of  students 
withs  promising  futures.  How  any 
one  voice  can  be  so  staunchly  con- 
demning will  -always  cause  me 
wonder.  I  do  not  think  I  will  ever 
understand  why  someone  would 
choose  to  protect  the  negative 
aspects  of  a  -generation  while 
almost  intentionally  tuning  outthe 
positive. 

like  generations  before  us  we  are 
Tees  than  perfect.  Yet  time  and 
understanding  will  be  imperative, 
as  we  are  gradually  initiated  into 
the  adult  eodety.  "Name  With- 
held," gives  us  none  of  this.  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  he  or  ehe,  does  not 
epeek  for  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

By  Sandra  Kroeger 
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?i5T  »Bd  »iwUe  «choo)  who  five  «p  their  own  «mt  to  visit 

SIl  toinwd  parentis  in  the  coknmnoity?  «™»««»oy 

John  Squillant*  .r  ."- 


3,90 


todentt  *t  ShorchanhWadtnf 
liver  High  School  and  trt  in 
igpoMt  to  *Do  You  Know  Whtrt 
our  Tttnt  ArtTM  (Tb« 
?+mnittnity  Jturnml*  Novom- 
14.1981.) 

RwptMe  to  ft  Viewpoint 
In  ft  recent  edition  of  Hit 
Community  Journal,  an  articlt 
published  addrming  the 
iroblem  of  teenage  vandalism  in 
>ar  community.  The  writer 
regained  anonymous,  and  with 


„  reason. 

'eenagera  are  often  society's 
_  mL  The  article  exempli- 
if  the  fact  that  when  there  is 
urmoil  the  adolescent  often 

 the  blame. 

The  writer  states  that  teens  are  - 
wrecking  and  terrorising  the 
own."  vandalising,  littering, 
ottering,  using  drugs,  and  even 
estroying  vegetable  gardens, 
lie  problem  of  dogs  roaming  the 
itighborhood  has  even  been 
listed  with  teenagers.  How 
an  our  responsibility  for  that 
issibly  be  justified? 
Even  the  media  and  preas  seem 
o  emphasize  the  downfalls  of 
eenagcrs,  leaving  the  many  good 
ispects  of  a  unique  generation 
lidden  behind  shadows.  Why 
sn't  the  stresi  placed  on  the 
lademic  achievement,  athletic 
jcomplishmcnt.  or  community 

lervice  of  today's  teenagers? 

SWRTeen 

Smith  Estate 


Dear  Name  Withheld; 

In  your  recent  letter  to  The 
Community  Journal,  you  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  people  stating  that 

the  people  of  Wading  River  will 
not  stand  for  terrorist  nets  any 
longer.  Yon  accuse  teenagers  and 
parents  alikeof  some  very  atrkms 
acta. 

I'm  n  sixteen  year-old  student 
at  the  Shoreham-Wading  River 
High  School.  I  tfand  behind  you 
100*  Many  hide  in  my  class 
responded  to  your  letter  saying 
that  you  exaggerated.  I  can  only 
shrug  this  off  and  try  to  forget 
the  days  when  I  was  a  vandal  I 
was  fourteen  years  old  at  the 
time,  a  heavy  marijuana  and 
alcohol  user.  I  was  in  a  gang 
called  The  Means.'  We  would  go 
out  every  Friday  and  Saturday 
evening  with  Intent  to  get  wasted 
and  vandalise  everything  in 
sight  I  feel  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
totally  wrecked  Wading  River 
real  estate,  mailboxes,  eigne,  and 
everything  in  my  path.  * 

That  waa  two  years  and  three 
arrests  aga  I've  turned  myself 
around.  Recently  some  teenagers 
painted  some  vulgar  things  on  an 
elderly  couple's  fence.  When  I 
saw  the  elderly  woman  re- 
painting it  I  immediately 
stopped  and  aided  her.  My  friend 


und  1  painUw  the  tuiice  u  t*  ol 
charge. 

Wading  River,  like  many 
towns,  has  its  vandalism 
problems,  but  I  hope  the  kids  who 
vandalise  will  soon  realise  that  it 
isn't  cool  and  will  start  helping  to 
make  Wading  River  the  beautiful 
town  it  ought  to  be. 
Shofeham-Wacfing  River  Teenager 

la  response  to  Name  Withheld: 
There  definitely  is  r  problem 
with  some  teenage**,  but  it  is 
unfair  to  judge  a  group  by  the 
actions  of  a  few. 

I  am 'a,  teenager,  but  I  do  not 
ride  ft  minibike,  I  have  not  egged 
houses  and  I  have  not  terrorised 
anyone  That  is  not  to  say  that  I 
have  hot  been  victimized 
My  father's  car  haa  been 


i»ro#. 


lliU 


»iu; 


and  firecrackers  have  be*i. 
thrown  into  our  window.  These 
actions,  while  being  dangerous, 
do  not  scare  me;  they  just  make 
me  angry.  Still,  t  iat  docs  not 
cause  me  to  condemn  everyone 
from  ages  thirteen  to  nineteen. 

I  am  a  teenager;  I  know 
teenagers.  I  know  it  is  but  a  small 
faiinority  that  cause  trouble.  It  is 
my  conclusion  that  these  few 
need  professional  help  so  that 
they  can  become  a  productive* 
rather  than  deetructiye-partxeff 
our  society. 

High  School  Student 

How  many  iWtirs  do  parents 
really  spend  per  week  with  their 
teenagers?  Isn't  it  a  shame  that 
all  parenta  aren't  aa 
with  ..child  raising  aa  name 


:«ct  a*  Name 
*  we'd  have  no 

: '  ruinate)?  the  rest 
-  cv  nity  to  full  of  human 
•      j man  faults  and  a 

rt  ;u!KK  .  J.I'ioJl 

Name  Withheld  seems  to 
possess  unbelievable  perception. 
Those  minibikee  and  cycle*  are 
wonderful  toya.  They  keep 
teenagers  occupied  and  out  of 
their  parents'  way  for  hours  on 
end.  They  ere  the  best  thing  since 
TV  was  invented  There  are  a 
few.  underprivileged  teenagers 
who  dont  have  a  minibike  or 
cycle  so  they  can't  destroy 
vegetable  gardens,  speed  and  nnl 
dawn  owners  on  their  own  lawn 

We  must  applaud  you.  Name 
Withheld,  for  your  wonderful  job 
'  (continued  on  p*gt  6) 
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Service 
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_  SERVICE 
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I  "-^  *•  Yo* htve  r- 

the  NewsRevfew fi,.»n£  7??'  P*1^  th<  for««oinf  copy  of  A 
The  Uns^Snl  T^,lf*   ration  whh  the  original  reso- 

walhrni!  n^LSrSZ 1  T  SZ on  nJe.ln  2*  SP" 

Community  JournaJ  wd  Si   2?atfS*  7?  dU,y  *d°ptod  °n 
Sun.   be  and  hi**!?         theSlndayof  January  1982.  and 
'     '  •nd  ilerebJr  thatthesameisatrueandcorrect 


JOHN'S  ROCKY 

POINT 
TEXACO  i 

-IT.  2SA  Si  HARRISON  ST 

FULL  SERVICE  -  TIRES 
BATTERIES  •  TUNE  UP 
FRONT  END.  ETC. 

N.Y.S.  Emissions 
Inspections  Station 
744-8258 


(continued  from  page  3) 

ofy^rkeeninsiKhlTeS:  K^^fe*!* 

ooraelvea  from  wasting  the  next  JS^^S^***  avw 

twenty  or  thirty  years  of  our  Uvea  .  hom«."    ?r,80ner>  of  <"»'  own 

trvinor  to  hrftur  iKa  unntl,.  u/-n  _ 


designated  as  official  newspa- 
pers for  the  publication  of  all 
notices,  resolutions,  ordinances, 
and  other  matters  required  by 


transcript  of  said  resolution  and 
of  the  whole  thereof. 
IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I 

law  to b7n..hiukJ  I™*Z!r%  Dy    nave  hereunt°  "I  my  hand  and 

if  RfoerhES  i?lfcr     TZn        official      of  *»•  said  Town 
w  ine  year  1982    of  .Riverhead.  this  6th  day  of 


and  the  Town  Clerk  shall  publish 
therein  only  at  the  direction  of  the 
Town  Board,  and  be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that 
the  News  Review  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  Town  of 
Riverhead. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK  ss 
TOWN  OV  RIVERHEAD  " 
THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  thst  I 
the^undersigned.  Town  Clerk  of 
the  Town  of  Riverhead.  County  of 


January  1982. 

s/IreneJ.  Pendzick 
Irene  J.  Pendzick 
Town  Clerk 

SEAL 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  unique  in  that  thoussnds 
of  spectators  in  the  Boston 
area  had  ringside  seats  for  the 
spectacle.  They  sat  on  roof, 
tops  in  trsatops,  on  church 
steeples,  and  in  the  rigging  of 
the  ships  in  the  harbor 


www^,9U9j  vi  ossie  %j  jcau  a  us  uur  llvW 

trying  to  better  the  youths.  Well, 
■crap  this  feneration,  we  can 
•Iwaya  try  again.  Better  hick 
next  time  i . ; 

Outraged  Teen 

Dear  Name  Withheld,  /. 

Your  letter  opened  my  eyes  toa 
lot  of  activities  going  on  in  the 
Wading  River  area.  In  /act,  you 
placed  me  and  a  lot  of  other 
innocent  bystanders  into  a  group 
of  people  who  engage  in  these 
activities.  Maybe  you  never 
thought  we  would  resent  being 
placed  in  such  a  group.  Or, 
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Teenasers  "ditok  and  are  on 
drugs."  Thanks  again  for  the 
generalising  the  whole  for  what  a 
part  is  responsible  for. 
You  neglect  to  mention  all  the 
good  that  the  teenagers  of  this 
community  have  contributed. 
You  neglect  to  mention  the 
etudents  from  the  High  School 
and  Middle  School  who  give  up 
their  own  time  to  visit  nursing 
homes  and  other  places  where 
their  help  is  counted  on  and 
appreciated.  The  many  hundreds 
a  jrrouo  Or     °  8tudento  who  Participate  in 
maybe  you  "tnought  LePof  Sie    .SiL01"?  ^  and  oth" 
teenagers  in  Wading  River  v-re    •ct,v,t,e"  wh,cn  ^courage  self- 

innocfntbysUnder/Sb^  ,7™^?""™"^ 
case,  you  thought  wrong  seem   to  have  conveniently 

The  »tiS«pi,Vn  J''      a     '''PPed  your  mind. 


communities.  But  I  can't  help  but 
think  that  possibly  because  you 
*ere  a  victim  of  one  <»f  these  acts 
you  mention,  that  you  may  be 
exaggerating  the  extent  of  these 
crimes. 

What  about  the  recent  cross- 

that 

^LnLl  .y0U  ment»n«l  were 
committed  by  teenagers.  Crosa- 
burnings  rtre  .  thing  of  the  Ku 
fuux  Klan,  an  organization  that 

SSL"* urgtly  COns»t  • 

teenagers.  How  can  we  know  if 
this  crime  was  committed  by 

kids,  or  racist  minded  parents  in 
the  community? 

Teen  Rec.  does  its  best  to  keep 
people  out  of  trouble.  The 
organization  was  formed  by  the 
request  of  parents  in  the 
El"""3''  They  are  not  to 

Finally.  I  ask  you  to  think 
about  my  comments  next  time 
you  want  to  lash  out  against  the 
teenage  population  of  the 
community. 

John  Squillante 
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Letters,  Opinions . . ..  ^ 

A  rtetftt  tetter,  "Do  You  Know  Where  Your  Teens  Are?"  printed  In  the  & 
ommunltv  Journal,  draws  resBoneaa  from  atudanti!  ■  •  •  ™ 


Community  Journal,  draws  responses  from  students: 
VIEWPOINT* 
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How  msny  hours  do  parents 
reslly  spend  per  week  with  their 
teenagers?  Mine  are  grown  up  and 
I  must  admit,  never  have  they  done 
the  mischievous  vandaliam  we 
have  endured  here  in  Wading 
River.  •.  A 

There  are  many  hours  spent  in  • 
the  neighborhood  by  teens  vandal- 
'izing  and  terrorising  our  homes 
with  cycles,  littering  and  loitering. 
Mini-bikes  and  cycles  are  bought 
for  teens;  they  keep  the  kids  out  of 
the  parents'  way.  These  machines 
are  weapons  and  can  maim  and 
kill.  They  are  unregistered,  unin- 
sured and  driven  by  very  inexpe- 
rienced teenagrrs  or  juveniles  who 
harass  the  public. 

The  noise  and  dust  and  damages 
art  caused  to  citizens  on  their  own 

Eropertiee  by  these  cyclee  and  mini- 
ikes.  Teens  are  riding  over  public 
roada  and  highways,  breaking  the 
lawa  we  all  have  to  abide  by.  Veget- 
able gardens  have  been  destroyed, 
(no  apologies  nor  compensation 
from  the  parents  were  ever  made, 
for  the  damagee  caused  by  juve- 
niles riding  cycles). 

The  responsibility  is  the  parents' 
too.  Teen  parties  lsave  garbage, 
make  noise,  drink  and  are  on 
druge,  vandalize  and  foul  mouth 
community  families  from  their 
own  front  and  back  yards.  We  may  V 
be  the  first  to  speak  up  and  fight 
back,  but  it'e  got  to  atop  some- 
where! We  have  town  fathere  and 
police,  who  are  there  to  anawer  our 
many  calls  to  them  for  help.'  n 
.  %  How  many  of  you  have  been  too 
.  scared  to  call  them  when  vandal- 
ized or  terrorised  byjuvenile  delin- 
quent teenagers?  They  are  never    money,  mental  disturbance,  Uuctor 


Pi 
ul 
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them  are  at  Teen  Bee.  night,  do  you 
ever  call  to  check  where  your  teene 
are?  They  are  out  wrecking  small  "J 
businesses  and  community  and 

grivats  properties.  We  should  not 
s  prisoners  of  our  own  homes, 
afraid  to  go  out  and  leave  the  house 
for  a  while. 

How  many  times  hss  your  mail- 
box been  destroyed?  Mail  is  not  to 
be  tampered  with!  Sign  destruc- 
tion, fence  wrecking,  hikes  speed 
ing  through  gardens,  running 
down  owners  on  their  own  lend, 
the  "Clean  Air**  law  is  dust  from 
cycles.  Raw  eg ge  are  thrown  on  pri- 
vate eigne  and  private  property 
even  before  Halloween. 

Whafa  happened 'to  our  lawa? 
Dogs  run  looss,  littering  and  loiter- 
ing,  bottles  are  everywhere.  We  are  J 
tired  of  cleaning  up!  4 

The  terrified  reaidente  are  afraid 
to  apeak  up  for  their  rights.  They  t 
have  been  and  atill  ara  terrorized  j 
by  the  teena  and  their  gauge.  Thie  j 
» has  been  going  on  too  Ion 3  and  J 
ignored  too  long.  Batteries  have 
been  stolen  from  can  and  yards,  J 
windshields  busted.  How  would  * 
you  like  the  gangs  walking  | 
through  your  back  and  front  yard  J 
daily  and  foul-mouthing  you  aa  * 
they  did? 

Something  has  to  be  done  about 
'the  teen  wrecking  and  terrorizing 
here  in  town.  It  cannot  and  will  not 
be  ignored  any  longer.  The  incon- 
veniences caused  by  uneuperviaed 
juvenile  offenders  end  their  par- 
ente'  lack  of  responeibility  or  car- 
ing about  what  they  do  or  where 
.  they  are,  ie  inexcusable.  - 

This  has  cauetd  us  time  and 


Sut  on  report!  Fences  and  signs 
eve  been  demolished  by  cycles 
and  teene.  Now  the  law  requires 
parent*  to  pay  for  the  damages,  did 
you  know  thatV  *  f *l  •  ^ 

Where  are  teene  on  Rec  Night? 
Out  wrecking  the  town.  Not  all  of 


billa,  loss  from  work  snd  it's  about 
time  the  help  we  are  pleading  for  eo  1 
long,  ie  no  longer  ignored,  wehftyej 
rights  and  feelings  toofThdhkyou  * 
for  your  tims.  J 


hi** 
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NOVEK^ER  "PLACE"  PIECES 


"We  need  a  change  of  pace,"  Audre    tells  me  in  mid- 
November;  a  break  from  the  small-group  work  which,  for  some 
reason  has  begun  to  drag.    "I  want  to  get  the  whole  class 
*-r*k  together  again  a*i  play  some  games,*  fc*  be  a  community." 
[Check        with  Audre. ] 

On  November  17,  a  Tuesday,  she  arranges  the  tables  in  a 
large  open  square  and  gathers  the  students  around  her.  "The 
sentences  that  open  stories  are  often  packed  with  meaning," 
*rf  she  says*  "When  you're  younger  you  start  most  stories 
the  same  way:     'One  time,  lather  and  I  .  .  .  ,'  but* when  you 
really  begin  to  craft,  the  beginning  gets  to  be  very  ^ 


Spring,"  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  and  [?] . 

"William  0.  Douglas  nearly  lost  his  life  on  a 
mountain,"  she  says.    "How  do  you  think  he  starts  his 


time  I  nearly  lost  my  life  .  .  .  ,"  "The  most  important 
experience  I  ever  had  ..."    Audre    reads:  [description 
of  mountain;  get  exact  quote] . 

"What  I  want  you  to  do  now  is  think  about  a  place  . . . 
Close  your  eyes  . . .   Think  about  a  place  that  has  some 
significance  to  you.    Now  take  a  pencil  and  write  one 
sentence  that  might  be  the  opening  line  of  a  piece  about 
that  place."    Everyone  writes  for  a  few  minutes;  then 


important."    She  reads  the  opening 


account  of  the  experience?" 
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Audre    asks  for  volunteers  to  read  what  they  have  written. 
No  one  volunteers.    She  calls  students,  going  around  the 

A 

room.    As  the  students  read,  Audre:  responds:    " Gosh I  ... 
Intriguing  ...   Is  that  going  to  be  a  scarey  place?  •  •  •  A 
bet  that  story  is  going  to  be  about  a  deer  hunt  . . .  " 
Kerr:  "Sorry  to  disappoint  you.    Mine  is  very  short." 
Audre:    "Several  of  the  ones  I  read  were  short.  That's 
fine."    Every  so  often  she  stops  to  say,  "These  are  great 
opening  sentences— I  love  theml" 

When  her  tune  comes,  Audre    reads,  "In  the  winter  the 
urine  froze  in  the  chamber  pot  undftr  £mT  bed  as  we  lay 
snuggled  in  down  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  adults 
in  the  parlor  below,  but  in  the  summer  we  climbed  through 
the  windows  and  perched  in  thfc  walnut  tree  to  spy  on  them." 
There  are  several  snickers  at  "urine,"  especially  when  it 
turns  out  that  Cumhur  doesn't  know  what  it  means.  Someone 
gets  a  dictionary  for  him;  someone  else  whispers  in  his 
ear;  Cumhur  blushes,  and  there  is  friendly  laughter  around 
the  room. 

Audre:      "We're  going  to  make  up  a  story  together, 
each  person  adding  a  line,  starting  with  one  of  these 
openings.    Whose  shall  we  pick?"    Several  voices: 
"Yours!"    Audre    starts,  and  the  story,  beginning  slowly, 
builds  up  steam  and  continues,  though  with  halts  now  and 
then  and  gaps  in  continuity,  until  the  10-minute  bell 
and  today's  usage  test. 
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The  next  day,  Wednesday,  Audre  tells  students,  "We  are 
going  to  write  in  class  today.    You  can  go  back  to  the  place 
you  wrote  about  yesterday,  or  choose  a  new  one — as  long  as 
it's  a  place  you  can  write  about  in  yoUr  own  real  voice. 
You  don't  want  to  sound  like  a  recorded  announcement  from 
the  phone  cbmpany:     'That  will  be  25  cents,  please  ...  • 

"Take  out  a  piece  of  paper  . . .   Relax  . . .   Close  your 
eyes.    I'm  goingto  take  you  on  a  guided  tour  of  your  place. 
We're  going  to  try  to  loosen  up,  see  things  from  a  different 
angle.    This  will  be  a  prewriting,  ana  I  expect  you  to 
explore— really  stretch  out— find  a  fresh  way  of  looking  at 
something.    We're  looking  for  something  that  strikes  a  spark. 

"You  can  listen  to  me  ...  or  drop  in  and  out  ...  I'm 
going  to  &e£*e  on  . . .   You  can  take  notes  ...   I  want  to  see 
everyone  writing.    Right  now,  though,  close  your  eyes  . . . 
No  one  will  get  you,  John.    Close  your  eyes  so  that  you  can 
see  this  other  place.    In  your  minds,  go  to  this  place  ... 
Look  around  and  see  everything,  see  everything  that's  there. 
Look  up,  look  down,  look  very  carefully  . . .   See  and  feel 
the  time  of  day  . . .   What  time  of  year  is  it?    Winter?  Take 
a  deep  breath  and  feel  the  quality  of  the  air  . . .   What  do 
ycu  smell?  ...  You  can  start  writing... 

"Now,  listen!    What  do  you  hear  in  this  place?  Listen 
very  carefully  ...   Is  it  a  loud  noise  you  hear,  or  are  you 
listening       silence?  . . .   Stay  there  for  a  while  . . .   How  is 
your  mood  affected  by  being  there?  ...    Imagine  you've  been 
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there  for  a  whole  year  . . ,   Tell  how  it  might  have  made  you 
better  . . .   Now  tell  how  being  there  might  have  made  you 
worse  ...   Now  imagine  that  you're  a  tiny  little  animal  ... 
What  do  you  notice  that  human  beings  don't  notice?  ... 
Now,  as  this  tiny  little  animal,  what  do  you  think  human 
beings  notice  that  you  don't?    Now — here  comes  someone. 
Who  is  it?    Who  do  you  see  there?  . . . 

"What  weather  seems  just  right  for  this  place?  What 
weather  seems  completely  out  of  character — absolutely 
wrong?    What  mode  of  transportation  seems  right  for  this 
place?    A  rocket?    Horse  and  buggy?    Scooter?    Now  imagine 
you're  someone  who  thinks  this  place  is  absolutely 
beautiful.    Describe  it  . . .   Now  someone  who  thinks  this 
place  is  ugly.    How  would  you  describe  it?    Someone  who 
thinks  it's  boring  ... 

"What  are  the  colors  you  think  of?    Bright?  Electric? 
...  Imagine  that  your  body  is  the  world  ...   Where  on  your 
body  is  this  place  located?  . . .  Make  up  a  slogan,  or  saying, 
or  proverb  that  the  inhabitants    of  your, place  would 
use  . . .   Just  continue  writing  ..."  / 

Aside  from  a  few  snickers  at  "smell?  and  "body,"  the 
students  have  been  quiet,  writing*  and  listening  to  Audre's 
questions.    When  Audre  stops  questioning  and  begins  to  write 
herself,  they  settle  down  to  writing  and  continue  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  perio^   ^hen  Audre,  apologizing 
for  interrupting  them,  asks  them  to  stop  and  write  process. 
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At  the  very  end,  she  asks  a  few  students  to  share  either 

their  process  entries  or  what  they've  written  so  far. 

Suzanne  reads,  about  her  room: 

\  j- ' wxr Snow  on  trees  blends  in  with  white  walls. 
I       The  whole  room  is  eliminated.    Smells  like 
a  dirty  shag  rug.  When  the  shades  are  down 
it's  like  a  dungeon.    In  the  moring  hear 
the  birds  outside  the  window,  the  cars  on 
2 5- A  going  to  work.    At  night  there  is 
silence. 

Mood:  incredible  thinking  JZ1>±1 

Room  grows.    Maybe  it's  not  a  room  any 
more,  it's' part  of  tie  outside.  Little 
animal 8^  so  many  objects  in  the  of 
room  and  huge  field  in  the  middle. 

No  one  is  ever  here.    Just  me.  Another 
person — mother-gets*  this  place  fixed  up. 
There  is  so  much  crap. 

What  she  doesn't  know  all  this  makes 
up  the  special  feeling  I  get  in  this  room. 

Winter  is  my  room,  this  place  reminds  me 
of  walking  on  a  path  in  a  field  with  weeds, 
tree  stumps  along  side. 

Beautiful  place,  open,  room  to  room, 
everything  in  place  yet  somethings  want  to 
be  in  place. 

Boring  boring.    Everything  in  same  place.  - 
Can't  find  easily. 

Exciting.    Creates  different  mood  than 
most  rooms,  fns*^  yet  in  a  closed  room. 

 -y      [Beginning  of  piece  starts. -here:]  My 

room  is  an  interesting  place  to  visit.  The 
walls  are  white  with  a  four-colored  rainbow 
streaked  across  each  wall  and  angled  on  the 
ceiling  in  a  never  ending  never  beginning 
circle.    The  ceiling  is  powdered  blue,  sky 
colored,  with  fluffy  white  clouds  arranged 
randomly  across  its  high  surface.—.  In  each 
corner     £>cc  {X*  r  °f   7W  ?J 
Jd)C  G-  Overall -proceeeff    I  would  like  to  mention 

.  ,        that  the  way  you  got  the  class  writing  was 
'         '       the  best  way  for  me  to  start:    By  having  you 

speak  of  different  things,  many  original  ideas 
come  to  my  mind.    It's  very  hard  to  start 
from  scratch,  but  you  set  the  mood  very  well. 
And  overall  I  think  it  gave  everybody  in  the 
class  a  direction.    I  stuck  with  my  main 
description  of  my  walls  and  after  many  times 
of  rewriting  sentences  I  discovered  a 
theme  or  reason.    It  really  took  me  a  while 
though. 
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Kristin' a  process: 

When  we  started  yesterday,  we  had  to  think 
of  a  place.    In  my  mind  I  had  had  an  image. 
It  was  of  the  room  in  my  grandmother's  house 
that  I  used  to  sleep  when  we  stayed  in  Maine. 
It  was  more  a  definite  feeling  I  had  then  a 
thought.    I  could  smell  the  warm  night,  hear 
the  sounds  and  just  got  the  f^el  of  it.  When 
you  said  write  about  the  place,  I  didn't  think 
I  could  put  this  feeling  into  words,  so  I 
picked  a  nice,  easy,  general  topic. 

Today,  as  I  sat  here  I  imagined  the  same 
setting.    I  just  wrote  words  and  snatches  of 
things  that  came  to  my  mind.    This  room 
especially  reminded  me  of  the  4th  of  July, 
so  I  started  to  write  of  the  feelings  I  had 
when  I  was  considered  too  young  to  go  to  see 
the  annual  fireworks  display.    As  I  thought 
of  the  show  itself,  I  started  to  envisage  it 
and  sort  of  changed  from  topic  to  describing 
that . 

Kim  D.  writes  about  the  beach,  and  then: 

I  wrote  the  first  paragraph  of  this  piece 
in  class.    I  really  liked  it  and  decided  to 
keep  on  with  it.    Al  we  continued  to  write, 
Ms.  Alww-'read  things  aloud.    It  gave  me 
ideas  and  lots  of  ideas.    I  described  it  so 
well;    I  thought  I  never  could.    I  loved  the 
piece.    I  couldn't  believe  that  I  wrfete  it 
myself. 

Audre,  in  her  journal: 

Tried  an  Elbow  fcfrpfe  exercise  and 

had  an  enjoyable  day  watching  everyone  writ- 
ing, completely  engrossed.    I  had  intended  to 
have  them  write  for  about  20  minutes,  then 
stop  and  share,  but  since  they  were  furiously 
writing,  I  didn't  stop  them  until  about  5  win 
before  the  end  of  the  period  and  I  was  pleased 
with  results  shared  by  Sift,  Kristin,  and  Cumhur. 
I  hope  all  the  concentrated  writing  is  an  indi- 
cation that  they  were  able  to  get  something 
going  that  pleased  them.    Tom  wrote  for  the 
whole  periodrwno  usually  chats  nonstop. 
Third  period  did  as  well.    It  is  a  most  won- 
derful feeling  to  be  in  a  classroom  with  24 
brains  clicking  and  pens  and  pencils  moving 
nonstop— furiously  across  a  sheet  of  paper- 
electrifying. 
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yi     Groups  meet  on  £M£  lst^  composed  drafts,  xeroxed. 

1  Audre  reviews  steps  for  group  work.    "Once  you  understand 

what  these  steps  are  for,  then  you  don't  have  to  have  such 

a  rigid  approach.    Until  then...  " 

The  "fulluwluy  MunQa%  Dave  E.  has  written  about  his 

summer  at  Lutheran  Youth  Camp.    He  reports,  "When  Ms. 

Allison  asked,  'Where  is  the  light  coming;  from?'  I 

thought,  'The  light  is  from  the  faces£*    I  saw  the  faces 

of  my  friends  clearly  in  my  mind.    I  made  a  list  of  their 

names  and  started  to  write." 

Rich,  Maryanne,  Sue,  Lorraine,  Sean,  Wendy, 
Allan,  Pastor  Bans,  Gwen,  Ronnie,  Patricia, 
Kim,  Sheligh,  Steve,  Patty,  Trina. 

 /  It  is  a  place  where  people  go  to  for  rest 

and  relaxation  but  there  is  opportunity  to 
hike,  fish,  swim,  paddtfC  or  row. 

It  is  on  a  large  piece  of  rural  property 
with  a  lake  and  stream  and  perhaps  the  most 
evident  thing  here  is  invisible.    In  the 
midst  of  nature  at  its  best  are  people  living 
with  each  other  and  nature,  and  God,  a  harmoni- 
ous life  with  much  satisfaction  and  with  each 
day  a  growing  feeling  of  belonging.  There 
are  so  many  friends  to  make.    So  many  people 
depending  on  you,  but  that  is  what  life  is 
about,  people  depending  on  each  other.  I 
never  knew  how  intricate  and  complicated  a 
human  is.    I  riever  knew  that  I'm  not  the  only 
one  who  has  feelings.    I  learned  that  it  is 
possible  for  people  to  live  hand  in  hand  with 
God  and  still  be  vital,  effective  individuals. 
I  have  found  the  key  to  a  long  and  satisfying 
life.    I  understand  some  thing  that  the 
wisest  person  is  baffled  by. 

Group  members  comment  that  the  names  Dave  listed  didn't 

get  into  his  piece,  "and  you  haven't  told  us  about  them. 

What  happened  at  camp  that  made  you  feel  that  way?  Did 

you  go  on  hikes?    Did  everyone  live  in  the  same  place? 
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What  else  do  you  remember?"    They  are  interested;  they 
underline  "the  most  evident  thing  here  is  invisible"  and 
"how  intricate  and  complicated  a  human  is,"  and  "living  hand 
in  hand  with  God,-"  ;  aaSTwant  to  know  more.    Dave,  *Once  I 
got  to  know  the  people,  I  found  myself  overlooking  their 
faces;  I  saw  behind  them."    -He  tells  about  camping,  and  says 
he  will  add  to  his  piece. 

Sandra  reads  a  piece  she  describes  as  "not  very  good" 
about  an  ice  hockey  match. 

. . .  They  had  come  by  the  thous'  nds ,  clutching 
their  tickets.    Lights  glared  brilliantly 
throughout.    Hair  styles  showed  that  they 
had  spent  the  day  beneath  woolen  caps.  Young 
children  sat  glassy  eyed.    S tyro foam  caps  of 
coffee  were  devoured  as  the  steam  reddened 
winter  cheeks.    Mothers  were  being  pestered 
for  small  change.    Cameramen  hustled  about. 
Yet  it  was  the  scoreboard  and  the  fogged 
hockey  floor  which  captured  all  eyes.... 

Time  waned.    The  game  became  tense.  Even 
the  weariest  of  eyes  became  hypnotized  by  the 
action  on  the  ice.    The  boots  thundered  on  the 
cement,  keeping  time  with  the  entrancing  chant, 
"U.S.A. M  U.S.A.!!"    It  took  only  a  black  puck 
at  the  Stick  of  an  American  to  send  thousands 
cheering.    Smiles  blanketed  faces  as  the  men 
in  R.W.&B.  took  a  lead.    Cameras  flashed, 
hands  clapped.    Flags  waved.    My  neighbor 
asked,  "Where1 re  y'all  from?"    We  talked.  He 
was  from  Texas  and  we  were  friends. 

The  green  lights  of  the  scoreboard  flashed 
only  minutes  to  go.    Children  threw  popcorn. 
Frisbees  soared  through  the  st  ids.  Strangers 
danced.    Neighbors  embraced.    We  were  all 
friends  ... 

Group  members  laugh  at  "He  was  from  Texas  and  we  were  friends. 
"Don't  change  a  thing,"  they  say,  "You've  caught  the  feeling 
of  the  match." 
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Cumhur  opens  his  notebook  to  a  long  piece.  Sandra: 
"Everybody  sit  back."    Cumhur:  "Everybody  ready  to  get 
bored."    ha  starts: 
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I  love  the  East  Black  Sea.   When  I  go  there  X  chug*.    I  feel  better, 
I  feel  different.    It  eeeae  to      that  there  ie  not  any  time  limit  in  ay 
land.   When  Z  look  baok  to  my  childhood,  it'e  hard  to  realiie  hov  many  yeare 
have  paeeed,  but  ae  Z  remember  thoee  yeare  I  live  thea  again. 

Ufa  ie  a  continuous,  working  ohain  there.   Tour  world  ie  made  up  of 
your  family,  houae,  fielde,  fare,  and  town.   An  endless  motion  without  any 
hurry.  (So  Z  aaid,  it  eeeae  that  there  ie  alwaye  enough  tine.   Thie  effects 
ae  very  auch,  ma£be  thie  ie  the  moet  important  part  that  Z  like}  A  world 
where  you  can  live  in  peaoe  with  your  family,  with  your  surroundings,  and 
know  how  to  work  to  be  happy  with  what  you  have. 

Close  to  sunset  with  the  bright  but  half  warn  lights  of  sun,  Z  hear 
the  rushing  of  the  river  far  away,  effecting  ae  deeply.    Z  smell  the  odor 
composed  of  eoil,  Yarious  ripe  fruits,  and  smoke  from  the  houses  as  we 
return  hone.   The  first  thing  that  we  do  upon  arriving  is  clean  up.    I  go 
to  the  spring,  take  sons  water,  bring  it  none  and  uee  it  for  myself, 
cleaning  my  faoe,  hair,  neck,  area,  legs,  and  fast.    Z  almost  haA  a  bath. 
Hy  grandmother  geta  angry  at  ae  beeauee  of  water,  but  not  in  a  bad  way,  in 
a  humorous  way.  #In  summer  if  it  dossn*t  rain  for  a  long  time,  a  shortage 
of  water  oeeure,  water  hardly  comes  to  the  springs.   You  here  to  use  it  care- 
fully.  Although  I  try  to  uee  it  carefully  Z  use  lote  of  water.   More  than 
anyone  elee.    Z  lore  it  when  I  feel  water  dripping  from  my  face  and  my  neck, 
clean  and  frssh.    Z  alwaye  clean  myeelf  in  front  of  the  houee  in  a  cemented 
area.     Then  Z  eit  on  the  sofa  under  the  big  mulberry  tree,  lie  there  and 
watch  the  blue-white  sky.    Ths  great  mulberry  tree,  ite  leaves  move  ae  if 
they  were  dancing  in  the  air  with  the  wind  which  cooes  from  the  Black  Sea. 
The  wind  doesn't  smell  of  iodine,  Z  wonder  why?  While  I  am  lying  there  my 
grandfather  came  home  from  town.   His  arms  are  full  of  packages.    Z  run  and 
take  some  of  them,  when  I  meet  him.    I  carry  then  and  talk  ae  we  walk  home. 
I  feel  great,  powerful  and  important.    As  we  enter  the  houee  he  changes  his 
clothes.    Then  he  comes  and  sits  on  the  sofa.   Vith  my  cousins  we  rush  to 
sit  on  his  knees. 

At  the  same  time  my  grandmother  prepares  th?  feed  for  the  cows  which 
in  composed  of  damaged  vepatables  from  the  garden,  water,  suit,  and  various 
tningo.    She  feed*  then  very  well.    She  loves  ther  out  when  they  do  some- 
thing wronr  the  becomes  angry  and  may  hurt  ther  wUch  makes  me  sick.  During 
the  feeding  I  see  my  soother  milkinr  the  cows,  talking  to  them.    They  listen 
as  if  they  understand,  smell  the  air  with  their  feed-filled  noseo  and  go  on 
eating.    I  love  to  watch  my  mother  milking  the  cows.    I  sit  near  my  mother 
and  watch  and  then  I  try.    It  feels  strangs  when  I  touch  it.  But  I  can  do  it. 
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I  sit  In  front  of  tht  big  sooty  fireplace  with  as  grandfather,  so  do 
sons  of  my  folks.   Looking  into  tho  fire,  ay  grandfather  putf  soae  wood 
into  tht  fira  in  order  to  make  it  go  on.   Silence  fills  the   rooo  for  a 
moment,  only  the  noise  of  wood  burning,  and  our  breathing  can  be  heard. 
Without  looking  back  his  eyes  pointed  to  the  fire,  ay  grandfather  talks 
to  ay  grandmother,  ay  Bother,  ay  aunts,  while  they   ait  with  hia  or 
prepare  the  meal.   Then  he  goes  outaide,  takes  sons  nore  wood  to  burn. 
As  the  tiae  goes  he  moves  closer  and  cloaer  to  the  fire,  loosening  and 
relaxing.   I  lie  on  the  floor.    I  «a  aleo  half  asleep  with  the  comfort 
of  the  fire.   A  aweet  sleep  embraces  me.    I  try  to  be  awake  and  listen  to 
the  talk  of  ay  family.   Hy  Bother  and  aunts  talking  to  their  father.  I 
see  the  door  wide  open,light  and  dark  mixes  somewhere  near  the  door.  Now 
when  I  think  of  these  tines  I  can  smell  the  meal.   Our  cats  and  dog  come. 
We  play  with  them.   We  trick  them  by  throwing  something  into  the  darkness 
as  if  ws  wsre  giving  them  neat.   They  run  after  it,  can  find  nothing  and 
come  back.   Their  eyee  pointed  to  the  pan  full  of  our  meal.   The  cats 
meowing,  the  dog  moving  his  tail  from  left  to  right,  up  and  down.  After 
a  short  play  ye  give  them  their  meal,  eloae  the  door  and  go  back. 

We  help  to  set  the  table,  the  meal  is  ready.   The  table  is  prepared 
and  we  all  sit.    In  Joy  we  eat  our  meal.   lou  ean»t  find  the  mood',  the 
condensed  feelings  anywhere  in  the  world.   We  are  close  to  each  other,  we 
talk  and  laugh.   There  is  corn  bread  which  is  our  favorite,  meat  with 
onions,  and  butter,  homemade  pickles,  soup,  beans  and  yogurt  which  cornea 
to  every  aeal  as  a  tradition.   Then  sweets.    Supper  takes  a  long  tiae. 
Ibr  me  it  is  the  best  time  of  the  day  when  everybody  cones  together,  talks 
in  harmony,  laughs,  understand  their  love,  realize  how  much  they  love  each 
other.   Later  on  we  clear  away  the  table.   But  not  ay  grandfather.  Then, 
acain  ve  sit  in  front  of  the  fireplace.   The  gasoline  lamps  are  lit.  Hy 
grandmother  washes  the  dishes  in  the  sink.    X  lie  on  the  carpet  and  begin 
to  play  by  myself.    From  the  door  which  has  a  basin  and  a  hole  for  cold 
water  comes.    I  con  hear  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  and  the  trees  whispering. 
And  wonder  how  they  do  it.    I  go  and  look  out  of  the  window.    I  see  the 
trees  in  the  woods  in  front  of  the  house  bending  t*  each  side,  dark  green, 
half  shadowed,  half  lighted.    Then  I  see  the  villus  on  the  other  hill, 
liphts  ahining  from  scattered  houses.    The  noises  of  night  creatures,  sing- 
ing, crying  talking  comes  to  my  ear.    Far  away  a  frog  sings  for  his  lover 
and  a  Jackal  howls  stronply.    As  the  cows  hear  it,  they  become  frightened. 
Then  I  feel  cold,  and  lonely,  as  if  I  aa  outside  alone,  and  shiver,  suddenly. 
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Then  I  go  back,  lit  in  front  of  the  firt  on  the  voodoo  floor.   Too  whole  \ 

family  ie  now  sitting  there  including  By  aunt  and  her  husband.   The  thing 

that  I  don't  like*  it  that,  ny  father  is  not  here.   We're  all  here  but  he 

io  not.   He  is  working.   I  wish  he  were  here  like  ay  want's  husband  and 

we  would  all  sit  together,  chat  and  bare  fun.   But  he  is  not.   He  is  working. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  the  tiring  day  show  its  effect.   I  get  tired 
and  go  to  bed.   Light  is  coming  through  the  window.   As  I  enter  toe  bed  I 
feel  this  lovely  old  covering  ny  body.   It  feels  retUy  good.   The  bed 
becomes  warm.   In  bed  1  think  about  everything.   About  the  sea,  ri*er, 
forest,  house,  town,  the  path  which  leades  to  town,  the  main  road,  the 
people  whom  I  know  and  lovs,  the  village,  my  whci*  iixe.   Then  I  sleep. 
I  can't  think  anymore. 
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Before  Cumhur  is  finished,  the  10-minute  bell  rings.  Stu 
dents  all  around  us  take  verb  test,  but  most  of  our  group 
joined  by  Audre,  continue  to  listen  as  Cumhur  reads  on 
in  the  silence. 

1st  writings,  cont'd: 

Sue  W.  heistates  before  reading  her  piece.    She  says 
it  is  "private": 

There  is  no  time  in  my  place,  no  season. 
It  is  not  touched  by  age.  Ic  is  a  world  in 
itself.  Beyond  the  pit,  and  the  starry  sky 
of  lights,  lie  the  seats,  covered  with  a 
coarse  cloth,  labeled  with  numbers.  The  red, 
slanting  carpet,  leading  into  the  bowels  of 
the  (my)  place. 

A  gentle  push  of  air  rushes  by  my  face. 
Its  warm  grasping  touch  caresses  me.  The 
dark  stairwells  that  lurk  beyond  miniature 
(shrunken)  doors  lead  upward,  further  into 
the  murky  night.    Night,  it  is  always  night 
in  my  place.    Dark,  deep,  comforting,  silent, 
my  place.    The  small  shriveled  door  that 
leads  to  the  sun  is  bolted,  almost  as  if  it 
forbids  us  to  escape.    We  unbolt  the  door 
sometimes,  cracking  the  door,  the  light 
blinds  us  momentarily.    Stumbling,  we  emerge, 
not  far  from  the  opening— just  far  enough  to 
feel  the  first  few  dregs  of  air  enter  our 
lungs,  almost  stifling  us.    Then  we  return. 
We  always  return  to  the  cold  cinder  block 
walls,  the  black  musty  curtains,  the 
splinte       wood  floors,  and  the  catwalk 
railing^,  -hich  span  my  place.    Our  place. 
I  see  thrift  all,  snuggled  together  on  the 
red  couch,  sleeping,  drowsy.    They  lift 
their  heads  as  I  approach,  making  room 
for  my  body  to  merge  into  one  with  theirs. 
This  is  our  place — no  one  knows  it  like  we 
know  it.    The  fistful  of  key?  *s  our 
p&ssaqe;  the  place  belongs  to  the  demons- 
of -the- red- throne . 

After  her  reading,  silence.    Finally  Cumhur:  "It  really 

hits  you."    Dave:  "What  went  through  your  mind  when  Ms. 
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Allison  asked  the  questions?"    Suet  "I  stopped  listening 
after  the  first  two  sentences.    I  thought  about  being  in 
the  light  booth,  and  about  being  backstage  ..."  Group 
members  seem  at  a  loss  for  words.    Sue:  "I  know  it's  very 
personal;  I  mainly  wanted  to  know  if  there's  anything  in 
here  you  can  understand.    I  say  backstage  is  evidently  a 
world  within  a  world,  one  that  outsiders  never  see.   Sue  I 
You  can't  see  it;  only  those  who  live  it  can." 

John  Y.  doesn't  want  to  read.    When  group  urges  him  to, 
he  says,  "Promise  you  won't  laugh."    Reads  short  piece 
about  a  track  meet.    Sandra:  "Was  that  the  big  meet  in 
New  York?"    John:  "Yeah."    Dave:  "Did  you  run  in  it?" 
John:  "Yeah."    Dave:  "You  should—  No,  I  can't  tell  you 
what  you  should  do,  but  maybe  you  might  about  what  it  felt 
like  to  run — where  it  hurt — how  you  felt;  charged  up?" 
John:  "Scared."    Dave:  "Get  the  feelings  out  there  on  the 
paper.' 

[More  1st  group  meetings.    Julliet,  Ky*e,  George, 
Tina,  Tim,  p.  112;  Walter,  Dawn,  Eve,  Ban,  p.  117.  Eve 
writes  "beach"  p^fcef,  traces  over  the  letters  of  each  word 
with  pen.    Dawn  makes  "joke,"  writes  "stupid,"  "boring," 
"put  me  to  sleep,"  etc.  on  Eve's  piece  (p.  122).  Audre 
and  I  flip.    Eve  says  she  thinks  Dawn's  "joke"  is  funny 
(p.  124)£7 

These  first  group  meetings  take  two  class  periods, 
during  which  students  work  on  pieces  in  different  stages  of 
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revision.    Some  meet  twice  with  their  groups;  others  spend 


read  James  Agee*s  "Knoxville:  Summer  1915"  and  Alfred 


Kazin's  "Brownsville"  (place  piecesJ*  and  takes  one  class 


period  to  discuss  these  pieces  and  respond  to  them  in 
writing.    Then  we  break  for  Thanksgiving. 

After  the  break,  students  continue  to  revise.  Some 
move  on  to  editing  completed  pieces.    As  many  students 
approach  the  final  stages  of  revision,  Audre  sends  them 
back  to  groups  with  guide  questions:    "What  impresses  you 
about  the  piece?    What  do  you  especially  like?    What  is  the 
significance  of  it?    What  would  be  good  title?"  Group 
members  write  their  responses  to  these  questions  for  each 


piece;  then  share  and  discuss  them. 

Todd  and  Suzanne  disagree  about  Kris ten's  piece. 
Kristen  reports: 


In  my  group  today  we  spent  the  entire  period 
on  my  paper.    Todd  really  ripped  it  apart. 
For  every  comment  he  made,  Suzanne  would 
counter-comment  fcfce£  it.    At  the  time  he 
made  all  these  comments  mo  ■nlugoniaii^ally* 
I  didn't  agree  at  all.    When  I  got  home  to 
re-write  this,  I  revised  as  I  went  along. 
I  must  have  kept  his  comments  in  mind,  because 
I  found  myself  changing  it  in  the  way  the 
comments  suggested,  and  I  liked  the  way  it 
sounded.    Each  copy  I  would  change  another 
sentence  or  paragraph.    It  took  me  4  copies 
of  revisions  to  get  what  I  considered  a  decent 
story.    I  then  read  it  to  Dad,  who  made  some 
comments.    The  one  he  felt  strongest  about 
was  one  of  Todd's  comments  that  I'd  chosen 
to  ignore.    Of  course,  once  Dad  suggested  it 
I  decided  I  really  ought  to  change  it. 
(Funny  who  you  listen  to!)     I  made  revisions 
and  another  draft  of  the  story.    I  then  read 


some  time  working  on  their  own.    Audre  isks  everyone  to 
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that  to  my  dad,  who  told  ma  it  atill  didn't 
sound  right.    Finally,  by  my  6th  copy  I  am 
kind  of  happy  with  it.    Since  it  is  now  It  15 
A.M. ,  whether  I'm  happy  or  not  doesn't  matter 
a  heck  of  a  whole  lot  because  I'm  going  to 
bed  now  anyways. 

Suzanne  comments: 

I  especially  liked  the  tone  of  Kristen's 
short  descriptive  sentences  mixing  with  an 
occasional  long  description.    I  liked  it 
better  before  she  changed  it,  though.  (No 
offense.)    Actually,  the  tone  was  effective, 
but  I  liked  the  1st  phase's  tone  better,  but 
since  she  changed  it  I  guess  it  sounds  good 
the  way  it  is. 

Audre  writes  in  her  journal: 

Many  seem  genuinely  pleased  with  what  they've 
written.    When  Todd  vehemently  insisted 
Kris ten  get  rid  of  her  short  monotonous 
sentences,  she  answered  that  she  liked  the 
sound,  simple  and  lulling,  and  had  done  it 
purposefully.    Suzanne  agreed  with  Kristen. 
But,  today  she's  come  in  with  changes. 
She '8  combined  sentences  and  has  decided 
that  Todd  was  right  or  at  least  intimidating. 
Suzanne  is  sorry  to  see  it  changed. 

[Audre  takes  charge  in  third  period  group;  directs  George 

to  revise.    As  he  talks,  she  says,  "Write  •  neigfjbr^s-dog- 

hiding-behind-tree'"  (p.  126).] 

As  groups  meet  for  final  editing  and  proofreading,  Audre 
asks  them  to  transfer  final,  edited  pieces  to  ditto  masters. 
Each  group  will  publish  its  pieces  in  a  group  booklet. 
Students  design  cover  for  these  booklets,  and  transfer 
these  also  onto  ditto  masters. 

Emil  delays  reading  his  revised  piece  to  his  group. 
He  says,  as  he  had  said  before,  that  he  "hates"  writing— 
"but  I  did  kinda  like  writing  this  piece.    I  even  revised 
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it.  I  cut  out  a  lot  of  stuff^ou'd  have  to  be  there  to 
understand* " 


BECOMING  ONE 

I  am  sitting  in  the  corner  of  a  dark  and 
gloomy  corridor.    1  can  see  good  old  Mike 
typing  at  his  desk  through  the  gleaming  plate 
glass  windows  which  have  athletic  posters 
attached.    It  is  middle  spring  at  about  2:45 
p.m.,  and  I  am  going  through  my  pregame  ritual. 
There  is  a  poem  in  my  hand,  which  reads: 

WHEN  YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT  IN 

YOUR  STRUGGLE  FOR  SELF  AND  THE 

WORLD  MAXES  YOU  KIN!?  FOR  A  DAY 

JUST  GO  TO  THE  MIRROR  AND  LOOK  AT 

YOUR  SELF  AND  SEE  WHAT  THAT  MAN 

HAS  TO  SAY. 

FOR  IT  ISN'T  YOUR  FATHER,  MOTHER 
OR  WIFE  UPON  WHOSE  JUDGEMENT  YOU 
MUST  PASS  THE  ONE  WHOSE  VERDICT 
COUNTS  MOST  IN  YOUR  LIFE  IS  THE 
ONE  STARING  BACK  FROM  THE  GLASS. 
I  can  feel  my  thoughts  flowing  toward  my 
concentration,  and  the  task  at  hand.    The  gray 
dismal  smelly  room  which  acts  as  my  prepara- 
tion place  is  letting  my  thoughts  wander  and 
I  feel  like  I  am  almost  ready  to  go  wild. 
My  blue  and  gold  uniform  perfectly  pressed 
lays  next  to  my  newly  sharpened  razor's  edge 
cleats  that  seem  to  help  create  the  mood  I'm 
working  so  hard  to  achieve.    My  mind  and  body 
are  approaching  unity.    Suddenly  I  spring  to 
my  feet  and  face  the  freshly  painted  lockers 
which  will  be  my  final  conquest,  my  entire 
self  becomes  one  and  I  proceed  to  bang  my 
head  with  all  the  brute  force  I  can  muster 
against  the  sturdy  steel  lockers,  after  the 
tenth  crash  against  the  locker  I  am  totally 
psyched;  and  am  both  physically  and  mentally 
prepared  to  endure  whatever  it  takes  to  WIN 11 

Emil's  piece  reminds  Dave  H.  and  Tom  D.  about  getting 

charged  up  for  soccer,  discus  throwing,  and  other  sports. 

Then  about  playing  by  the  rules  versus  playing  to  win. 

Discussion  expands  to  include  questions  about  sports  and 


life,  but  ntot  about  writing. 
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V 


Walter,  who  has  just  rejoined  the  group,  has  a  revised 
piece,  but  no  one  is  listening;  the  others  are  copying 
drafts.    Audre  stops  by  to  then* them,  "Stop  being  selfish. 
Give  Walter  some  help."    She  stays  with  the  group, 
insisting  on  "jpay  back,"  until  the  students  take  charge. 
Walter  reads: 

It  is  the  fall.    That  clean  crisp  feeling 
that  comes  with  it  in  the  air  is  ever  present. 
The  ground  outside  is  covered  with  yellow,  red, 
and  brown  leaves,  that  have  made  their  fall  from 
trees.    Birds  and  squirrels  dash  about  ner- 
vously, come  waiting  for  their  to  take 
them  S    **>  others  to  find  enough  food  to  hold 
them  over  for  the  winter.    There  is  peace  in 
the  air. 

8:38  a.m.    I  wake  up.    The  sun  is  up  now, 
and  I  break  out  of  the  world  of  sleep.    I  begin 
to  notice  things  in  this  room  that  I  had  not 
even  seen  the  night  before.    Through  the 
window  I  can  see  birds  flying  by. 

From  my  bed  I  can  see  the  many  things  that 
make  up  a  typical  college  room.    The  refriger- 
ator that  can  have  almost  anything  in  it,  from 
beer  to  the  last  night's  dinner.    A  stereo  in 
the  corner  that  didn't  have  a  speck  of  duit 
on  it.    A  desk  that  resembled  a  junkpile  of 
papers,  books,  pencils  and  old  coffee  ?ups, 
that  probably  had  been  there  for  days,  and  a 
small  desk  lamp. 

On  the  pink  wall  opposite  me  was  a  miscellan- 
eous array  of  important  papers,  letters  and  a 
few  postcards,  all  stacked  up  on  a  very  large 
bulletin  board  and  on  just  beside  it  a  few  rock 
posters . 

To  my  left  a  closet.    In  it 

ETiil:  "Instead  of  •beer1  and  'old  food1  in  the  icebox,  what 
about  'a  sixpack  of  Lowenbrau  and  a  slice  of  old  steak?'" 
Tom:  "What  kind  of  mu^iC  might  be  playing  on  the  radio?" 
Dave:  "Sounds  as  if  you're  attracted  to  the  "free  spirit 
of  college  life."    Walter  says  that's  so. 
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Sandra  has  brought  vmat  she  calls  "a  different  piece 
I  entirely"  to  nor  group.    She  has  put  aside  her  "ice  hockey" 

piece,  which  everyone  agreed  was  finished,  and  returned  to 
and  revised  an  earlier  one,  written  during  the  "memory" 
unit,  about  the  "magic"    and  "mystery"  of  the  Canadian 
woods  as  she  saw  them  as  a  child.    Dave  E. :  "it  almost 
sounds  sad  ...  that  you  lost— didn't  appreciate  those  things 
after  a  while."    Cumhur  says  he  can't  comment  on  Sandra's 
piece  because  "it  remembered  me  of  something  .•-  I  flew  away." 
Sue  asks  Sandra  why  she  chose  to  return  to  this  piece. 
Sandra:  "It  meant  something  to  me."    She  talks  a  while  about 
what  it  meant,  and  Pave  summarizes  again:  "You  mean  the 
;  simple  things  didn't — uh — please  you?    I  guess  that's  not 

the  right  word  to  use.    You  didn't  appreciate  the  simple 
things  after  a  while  ..."    Sandra  asks  which  piece,  this  or 
the  "ice  hockey"  one,  she  should  edit  and  copy  over  for  the 
group  booklet.    Dave:  "This  one.    It's  more  personal." 
Sue:  "I  see  the  real  Sandra  Kroeger  in  there." 

George  says  he  hasn't  added  yesterday's  material  to 
his  piece.    "If  I'd  revised,  I'd  have  to  read  it,  and 
that's  embarrassing."    I  ask  why;  after  all,  other  qroup 
members  have  read.    George:  "Yeah,  but  nobody's  is  as 
stupid  as  mine."    He  won't  budge,  even  when  Audre  comes 
over  to  insist  the  group  get  to  work.    The  other  members 
of  his  group  won't  either;  they  say  they  are  "not  in  the 
1  mood . " 
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Dave  H.f  Emilf  and  Tort) are  copying  finished  pieces  onto 
ditto  masters.    Dave  mutters,  "I  hate  this  piece.    I'm  sick 
of  it."    Emil:  "It's  boring  to  have  to  write  the  same 
piece  over  and  over  again.    I  kind a  enjoyed  this  one  the 
first  few  times,  but  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  it  got  boring; 
I  practically  have  it  memorized  ...   It  got  better  every 
time,  but  it  was  still  boring  to  do  it."    Tom:  "X  usually 
stop  revising  after  about  three  drafts;  otherwise,  I  might 
lost  sight  of  what  I  wanted  to  say  in  the  first  place — 
spoil  it  by  adding  or  changing  it  too  much.    I  felt  that 
happening  with  the  piece  I  just  finished,  but  I  stopped 
in  time.    Now  I  like  it."    Emil:  "We've  worked  on  this  for 
such  a  long  time — and  no  one's  gonna  read  it."  Tom: 
"Having  other  people  read  it  isn't  the  point.  Basically, 
I  write  for  myself."    We  question  Emil:  doesn't  the  group 
count  as  audience?    Emil:  "No.*  The  class?  *No."    Who  would 
count?    Emil:  "The  New  York  Times." 

Groups  go  on  revising  and  editing.    Kris  has  revised 
7  times;  reports  that  she  is  satisfied  now. 

Kim  D.  writes: 

When  I  re-wrote  this,  there  really  wasn't 
much  change  because  I  liked  it  so  much  the 
first  time.    I  did  change  some  words  around 
and  even  added  words  that  I  thought  would 
make  it  sound  better.    I  wanted  it  to  sound 
kind  of  poetic  in  a  way. 

But  I  am  very  very  satisified  with  the 
way  it  turned  out.  *  # 

James  has  found  a  focus  for  his  piece  about  his 

father's  still-nnbuilt-upon  land  in  East  Hampton.  From 
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an  early  draft,  in  which  he  drifted  from  one  thought  to 
>  another,  he  has  pulled  out  the  line,  "This  land  is  like 

the  heart  in  my  body,  because  it  is  the  heart  of  the 
Wilderness."    He  has  made  thi,a  line  his  conclusion,  and 
the  piece  itself  a  meditation  on  change  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  civilization  on  the  wild.    [ James  'j  draft  good 
example  of  finding  focus.    Use  somewhere  else?] 

Kristen,  collecting  her  28  pages  of  drafts  and 
revisions,  adds  a  final  note  on  her  process: 

When  we  went  to  liaine  for  Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion I  read  my  piece  to  my  grandmother,  Mimi. 
She  gave  me  some  hints  about  changes  X  needed 
and  also  some  suggestions  to  add.    I  took 
some  of  those  and  I  didn't  take  some.  That's 
how  I  got  my  final  revision. 

/ 

Audre,  in  her  journal,  comments  on  the  extra  time  stu- 
dents have  spent  on  this  piece: 

Everything  is  working  in  period  3  today. 
I  wonder  why?    Is  it  because  I've  slowed 
down  so  that  they'll  be  sharing  finished 
drafts  when  the  "Lehman  Deans"  are  visiting. 
The  thought  of  speeding  up  in  order  to  begin 
a  new  assignment  made  me  feel  ill,  and  so 
although  this  seems  a  long  time  spent  on 
1  composition,  it  may  be  worth  it.  Some 
kids  just  don't  seem  to  crank  up  easily 
and  then  (perhaps)  I  get  nervous  about 
their  inactivity  and  presj  them  with 
"Well,  a  final's  due  tomorrow."    Do  Z  do 
this?    Perhaps  in  more  ways  than  I  know. 
Perhaps  not.    Nevertheless,  if  everyone 
ends  up  with  a  piece  they  like— and  own 
—I'll  feel  wonderful. 

On  December  3,  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  start  of 

this  sequence,  Audre  gathers  the  whole  class  around  an  open 

k  square  of  tables  for  what  she  calls  "a  thanksgiving." 
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"We  re  going  to  appreciate  the  hard  work  you  put  in  . . .  the 
help  you  got  from  your  group  ..."    She  calls  on  students, 
one  by  one,  to  read  their  finished  pieces  to  the  whole 


The  listeners  are  attentive,  responsive.    They  laugh 
at  James'  refusal  to  give  directions  to  a  city  type  wiio 
wants  to  pave  the  wilderness,  ooh  and  ah  at  Lynne's  story 
of  the  tfjO    babysitter  ("Did  that  really  happen?"), 
applaud  Tim's  piece  about  the  city,  with  its  "smell  of  hot 
pretzels,  pot,  and  pollution."    Audre  encourages  responses: 
"Do  you  want  to  tell  him/her  what  you  liked  about  it?" 


Eve  puts  off  reading  until  the  last  possible  moment.  When 
she  finally  does  read,  half  hidden  behind  her  long  hair, 
Audre  thanks  her  for  doing  it,  "When  I  know  it's  hard  for 


From  Audre' s  journal: 

Everyone  shares  piece  with  whole  class. 
They  listen  appreciatively  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful.   Even  Doug,  Stave,  and  John  read.  I 
love  today!    I  feel  it  has  been  worth  the 
time.    If  some  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
freedom  in  order  to  goof  off — others  have 
taken  the  advantage-opportunity  to  work  and 
re-work  their  writing  into  something  they 
like. 

The  sequence  ends  with  publication  of  the  group 


class. 


you. " 


booklet. 
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RESPONSE  TO  LITERATURE:  A  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE 


Having  built  their  own  fictions,  the  "sagas,"  Andre* s  students 
turn  once  again  to  the  creation  of  a  published  writer:    in  the  middle 
of  March  they  begin  Tennessee  Williams* s  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire. 
They  will  read  the  play  in  class;  write  responses  to  it,  scene  by 
scene,  at  home;  and  end  the  sequence  by  seeing  the  filmed  version. 

Building  on  the  daily  response  journal  writing  she  asked  for 
while  students  were  viewing  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  the  focused  free 
writing  questions  she  developed  for  the  last  cycle  of  novel  readings, 
Audre  passes  out  a  new  set  of  instructions  and  questions  to  start 
students  writing  about  the  play.    Once  again,  she  leaves  options  open: 

■J 

"You  may  wish  to  do  the  following...  unless  you* re  Inspired  to  write  by 

some  thought  that  occurs  to  you  as  we  are  reading."    (See  Inaert  A.) 

In  class,  she  explains  what  she  is  looking  for:    not  plot 

summaries,  but  "your  thoughts,  your  reactions...  an  honest  voice.  1 

Show  me  that  you* re  going  to  know  this  play  ...  that  you* re 
going  to  make  it  yours....  Do  something  with  it....  Run  it 
through  your  brain....  Ask  yourself  questions  about  it,  and 
answer  them....  What's  the  point?    Keep  writing  down  reac- 
tions to  what  you  read  and  hear.    When  you  look  back  over 
your  notes,  you  may  find  you  have  a  thesis— that* s  how 
people  write  critical  reviews....  Get  busy  ...  so  that 
you  really  have  something  from  the  play— not  just  a 
vague,  fuzzy  memory....  Do  some  heavy  thinking  about 
the  play  . . .  and  writing. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  class,  she  asks  a  few  students  to  read  what 

they  have  written  about  the  scenes  read  the  day  before.    During  class, 

she  punctuates  the  reading  with  questions  students  might  ask  thera- 

I 

selves :    "What  *  s  going  to  happen  next ? . . .  Predict ....  Guess ....  Do 
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In  or  Jar  -co  etiaulate  your  thinking  abeut  tha  pl  ay*  please  write  dally 
•n  whatever  parta  of  tha  play  we  have  completed  reading  in  class.  Yau 
■ay  wish  to  do  the  following  ... unlet?  you're  inspired  to  wfclte  by 
•erne  thought  that  oeeura  ta  you  as  we  are  reading. 

1.    Susmarise  if  you  Bust,  but  only  f >r  a  bit* 

What  questions  oeeur  to  you  as  w>  read  the  ?la:*>   Can  you  answer  thea? 

3.    How  does  Williams  reveal  his  characters  to  us?  W.\at  lines  are 
•         vary  telling?   What  da  theae  lima  tell  yau  about  the  charaetera? 
About  Blanche?    About  Stanley*:    About  Stella? 

9.  As  you  reflect  on  the  aetlon  of  tha  play  so  far,  wfurt  eennections 
do  you  aakoV  To  your  own  exper.'onco?  to  your  ott'er  reading?  ta 
other  people  you  have  known?   t«  aovies  you've  aeti?    it ©.etc. 

5.  What  eonflicte  do  you  seeedevel  >ping?    How  are  thcte  copfliete 
presented?    How  does  Williams  t'fgcst  these  to  us?  Is  tAere 
foreboding?   What  aakea  you  sec  it  coning? 

6.  What  can  you  predict  will  nappe  1?    How  do  you  see  in*,  plot  develop- 
ing?  What  are  tha  complication? 

7.  Let  your  writing  go  wherever  y<ur  ruminations  tak<  'ou. 


Please  put  a  proper  heading  on  eaci  right's  writing.   Be  sure  it 
is  drfced6  an*  be  sure  to  list  the  Acts  mi  scenes  thai  ate  covered 
in  your  writing.    *ou  will  be  e*pcti>d  to  wlUte  a  leg  ent-y  for| 
each  day's  reading  covered.    This  will  be  graded  instiad  >f  an  exaa 
or  an  essay  on  the  play. 
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you  ttiink  Blanche* a  presence  Is  going  to  change  the  relationship  between 
I  Stanley  and  Stella?    Do  some  ruminating  about  that  scene....  What  do 

you  think  of  Blanche  singing  * Paper  Moon*  through  the  last  scene? 
What  do  you  make  of  her  wanting  to  take  all  those  baths?" 

Students,  for  the  moj$£  part,  read  scenes  out  loud  with 
enthusiasm,  getting  Into  the  parts.    Audre  encourages  shy  readers. 
Eve  won't  read,  but  Sue  eventually  does.    Sandra,  who  has  been  reading 
ahead  at  home,  reads  so  fast  that  she  changes  words  as  she  goes  along; 
the  meaning,  however,  remains  Intact.    [3/9]  Kris ten,  too,  reads  for 
sense  rather  than  accuracy.    Tim  makes  Stanley  come  alive.  [Check 
with  Audre.]    Audre  compliments  the  class  as  a  whole:    "I  wish  I  had 
a  tape,  to  record  this  and  compare  it  with  the  film  version."   At  one 
point  she  does  tape  a  scene,  and  plays  it  back  in  class. 

At  one  point,  Audre  asks  everyone  to  write  brief  descriptions 
of  the  main  characters.    The  next  day's  class  begins  with  a  discussion 
of  Blanche  who,  Kathy  D.  says,  is  like  Tiffany  in  "General  Hospital." 
Audre  asks  how,  and  encourages  viewers  of  "General  Hospital"  to  explain 
the  connection.    Kym:  "Tiffany-she  acts  as  if  she  thinks  she's  |o 
great,  but  really  she's  afraid  of  being  hurt;  that's  like  Blanche." 
Kathy:  "Blanche  can  only  go  with  strangers—people  she's  never  going 
to  see  again."   Tim:  "She's  the  original  fantasy  queen— singing  'Paper 
Moon'  in  the  shower,  having  sex  with  the  paper  boy."   A  chorus  of 

protest:  "C'mon.    She  didr.'t  exactly  "   A  number  of  students  who 

don't  usually  talk  in  class  get  into  the  argument. 

a  As  the  play  nears  an  end,  Audre  suggests  questions  that  will 
I  encourage  students  to  look  more  deeply  into  it.    She  asks  the)?*  for 
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instance ,  to  cor  pare  the  Kowalakis'  world  to  the  Dubois'.    Which  is 
superior?   Why?   How  might  a  reader  justify  feeling  sympathy  for 
Blanche »  despite  her  past  life,  her  deceit full  iss,  her  srislsalsty? 
Would  a  marriage  between  Mitch  and  Blanche  have  been  the  perfect 
match  if  Stanley  hadn't  interfered? 

In  considering  these  questions,  she  asks  them  to  "review  your 
reading  process  and  try  to  find  some  incident  in  your  experience  that 
has  influenced  Hkyou  to  feel  the  way  you  do  about  the  play.    Try  to 
find  out  tthy  you  interpreted  the  play  the  way  you  did."  She  encourages 
them  to  "conci .urate  your  energies  on  seeing  what  an  author  says.... 
The  more  you  look  the  more  you  will  see....  Trust  yourself....  You  may 
see  something  the  most  sophisticated  critic  has  missed....  That's 
where  pleasure  really  cones  in  reading:  from  your  own  individual 
response »  from  seeing  connections  that  have  meaning  for  you.  Reading 
is  very  subejctive—  like  writing — that's  how  it  is— how  it  ought  to 
be....  Don't  try  too  hard  to  figure  out  the  author's  meaning.  Just 
trust  your  instincts  and  let  yourself  respond  to  the  work." 

And  they  do: 
[John  S.] 

Scene  VI.    So.    Will  you  look  at  thra  Blanche  Dubois 
person?    I  don't  know  where  to  begii  .    I  yjess  by  talking 
about  Blanche's  light  fetish.    She  bsoxbb    o  piefer,  first 
of  all,  to  carry  on  all  her  carrying   n  <r:.th  Mitch  in  the 
dark.    She  also  mentions  the  "search]  1  •* :. '  of  her  life 
being  shut  off  when  her  husband  killed  hisself .  She 
seems  to  think  of  light  as  a  source  of  happiness  and 
youth.    We  mustn't  forget  youth.    Blanche  is  scratching 
and  clawing  for  all  the  youth  she  can  get.    I  think  her 
obsession  with  trying  to  be  young  is  goine  to  whack  her 
out.    I  also  think  that's  why  she  prefers  ro  keep  the 
light  off-- to  hide  her  age  from  Mitch. 

acene  VII.    Im-OM!    Stanley's  got  the  poop  on  Blanche, 
and  the  shit* a      'ng  to  hit  the  fan!    At  least  that's  what 
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I  think.    Mow  Blanche  is  going  to  be  forced  to  accept 
some  kind  of  reality.    I  guess  singing  "Paper  Moon"  in 
the  bathtub  while  Stanely  was  rattling  off  all  those 
chings  about  her  was  supposed  to  be  symbolic. 

Scene  X.    Now  I'm  really  confused.    Why,  after 
treating  Blanche  like  dirt,  would  Stanley  want  to  go  to 
bed  with  her?   And  why  on  the  night  his  baby  is  going  to 
be  bom?    I  know  he's  a  bit  dumb,  but  still,  how  could 
he? 

Scene  XI.    Well,  well.    Blanche  is  off  to  Pilgrim 
State.    They'll  probably  wrap  her  up  somewhere  on  the 
fifth  floor,  locked  away  in  some  tiny  room.    Well,  it's 
all  for  the  good  anyway.    But  what  of  Brando?  Apocalypse 
Now  I    I  wouldn't  be  surprised. 


[Steve  6.] 

••Jf.    Blanche  and  Stanley  don't  look  like  they  are 
going  to  get  along  very  well.    Blanche  is  hiding  the 
fact  that  she  drinks.    Stella  doesn't  seem  to  be  happy 
with  her  marriage. 

.Aft.    Blanche's  drinking  will  come  out  In  the  open; 
I  think  Stanely  wants  Belle  Reve  or  the  money  from  it. 
Stanley  and  Stella's  marriage  will  probably  be  ended 
in  the  story. 

VIIT.  All  the  characters  seem  to  be  looking  for  a 
way  out.  Maybe  a  way  out  of  themselves.  They  "all" 
seem  to  have  something,  or  somethings^ to  hide.... 

Hf^    Blanche  says  to  Mitch,  "I'm "accustomed  to 
having  no  more  than  one  drink.    Two  is  the  limit,  and 
three  1    Tonight,  I  had  three. 

This  doesn't  make  sense.  From  the  beginning  Blanche 
has  tried  to  cover  up  her  drinking,  but  she's  not  doing 
a  very  good  job  of  it.... 

What  will  Stanley  say  or  do  to  Blanche  after  he 
hears  what  she  thinks  of  him?    The  author  doesn't  show 
you,  yet,  what  Stanley  will  do.    Also,  why  does  Blanche 
flirt  and  kiss  the  young  man  from  the  newspaper?  Why 
does  she  flirt  with  most  of  the  men  she  comes  in  contact 
with?    The  author  doesn't  tell  as  yet.... 

Blanche  will  lose  Mitch.    Stanley  will  kick  Blanche 
out,  and  I  don't  know  which  way  Stella  will  go.  She 
will  either  leave  with  Blanche  when  Stanley  kicks  her 
out,  or  she  will  stay  with  Stanley  and  try  to  express 
how  sorry  she  is  about  the  whole  mess  to  Blanche. 

I  think  Blanche  is  looking  for  a  way  out  of  what 
she  is  and  was  (the  author  hasn't  told  us  what  that  is 
yet).    But,  she  will  probably  be  turned  down  by  every- 
one: Stanley,  Stella,  and  Mitch,  and  then  she  will  move 
on  to  somewhere  else. 
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Why  does  Blanche  keep  lying?    Myabe  she  doesn't  want 
*  to  blow  her  "last"  chance  at  a  decent  life.    Will  Blanche 

leave  with  Mitch  and  marry  him.    This  was  not  answered  yet. 

Blanche  is  a  liar.    But  she  seems  to  want  Mitch  a  lot. 
Mitch  is  strong  and  masculine,  but  in  a  soft  and  loving 
way  to  Blanche. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  surprise  ending  to  the  story, 
but  the  reader  (me)  is  blind  at  this  moment. 

Mitch  is  going  to  find  everything  about  Blanche  sooner 
or  later,  and  when  he  finds  out  about  her  lies,  he's  going 
to  be  mad.    One  secret  is  that  she  drinks  too  much..** 

Mitch  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Stanley.    Stanley  is 
"harsh"  in  a  way,  while  Mitch  is  soft  and  gentle.  Blanche 
is  like  a  judge  of  both  of  them.    Every  time  Blanche  is 
around  those  two,  it  seems  to  bring  out  the  true  nature 
of  them,  l9harsh,f  and  "gentle".... 

Stella  is  like  a  person  in  between  a  fight.    She  is 
friends  with  both  fighters,  so  she  doesn't  want  either  one 
of  them  to  get  hurt.    But  this  is  not  possible.    One  of 
the  fighters  must  lose  and  one  must  win.    Stella  will  have 
to  decide  the  winner  by  staying  with  that  fighter  and 
letting  the  other  one  go. 

Stanley  and  Blanche  are  the  "fighters."    Stella  is  the 
"referee". . . . 

The  author  reveals  Stanley  as  cruel  and  unfeeling  for 
Blanche.    Blanche  is  in  a  pathetic  state.    Stella  feels 
sorry  for  Blanche,  but  1  don't  think  there  is  much  she  can 
do. 

Blanche's  life  seems  to  have  been  shattered  by  Stanley. 

What  will  Blanche  do  to  Stanley?   Does  she  have  any 
power  over  him?    This  was  unanswered.... 

No  one  can  ever  trust  Blanche,  again.    Because  she  lied 
to  everyl  jdy.    To  Mitch,  Stella,  and  Stanley. 

What  else  will  Mitch  do  to  Blanche?    Wll  Mitch  be  cruel 
to  her? 

Blanche  will  leave.    She's  still  going  along  with  her 
own  lies.    She  thinks  they're  all  against  her.    Maybe  they 
are. 

Blanche  is  starting  to  believe  her  own  lies.  She's 
actually  lying  to  herself.    I  think  her  one  major  problem 
is  drinking.    Through  personal  experience,  I  know  that 
people  who  have  drinking  problems  do  things  that  make 
other  people  think  they  should  be  locv<td  up.    And  even 
though  they  do  sick  things,  they  don't  realize  what  they 
are  doing  to  themselves  and  other  people.    They  believe 
their  own  lies,  just  like  Blanche.... 

Summarize:  Stanley  comes  home  drunk  after  he  takes 
Stella  to  the  hospital.    Blanche  is  alone  with  him.  She 
telJs  another  lie  to  him,  but  he  realizes  it  this  time. 
Stanley  rapes  Blanche. 

Wh/  didn't  Blanche  leave  when  Stanely  gave  her  a 
chance  to?    Not  answered.    Why  does  Stanley  rape  her? 
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Not  answered.    Maybe  that  was  hit  way  of  showing  his 
anger  to  her. 

Blanche  is  In  bad  shape.    She  doesn't  talk  sense 
anymore.    She  sounds  crazy.    Stanely  seems  to  want  to 
make  friends  with  Blanche  at  first,  but  then  she  turned 
away  so  he  started  being  cruel  to  her. 

Blanche  could  have  been  nice  to  Stanley,  but  instead 
she  turned  away  from  him. 

Blanche  lied  to  Stanley  after  all  the  other  lies. 
She  didn't  have  to  lie  more.    Why  did  she? 

Blanche  sounds  like  she's  becoming  messed  up.    I  can't 
predict  anything  yet. 

/  Stanley  wasn't  going  to  hurt  Blanche  until  she  asked 
him  not  to  hurt  her.    She  put  the  idea  of  raping  her  into 
his  head. 

That  was  pretty  stupid.    After  this  part  where  Stanley 
rapes  Blanche,  she's  going  to  be  a  sadwoman. 

Stanley  must  not  be  very  loving,  because  while  he's 
raping  his  wife's  sister,  his  wife's  pregnant  I . . . 

Summarizing:  Blanche  tells  Stella  that  Stanley  raped 
her,  but  no  one  believes  her.  Stella  is  sending  her  to 
a  mental  hospital. 

Where  will  Blanche  go?   Will  they  treat  her  right? 
Will  Stanley,  Mitch,  or  Stella  ever  visit  her?  None 
were  answered. 

They're  all  sympathetic  to  Blanche,  but  they  still 
think  she's  crazy. 

Mitch  really  seemed  to  care  for  Blanche,  and  when  she 
turned  out  to  be  a  phoney,  it  hurt  him  a  lot. 

Stella  will  probably  always  wonder  if  she  did  the  right 
thing  or  not.    Did  she? 

Stella  will  probably  never  know  the  truth  about  Stanley 
and  Blanche. 

No  one  believed  what  Blanche  told  them  because  she  had 
lied  so  much  in  the  past  that  they  thought  it  was  another 
lie.    (The  boy  who  cried  wolf.) 


[Kim  D.] 

In  this  scene,  Blanche  does  most  of  the  talking  and  that 
is  trying  to  get  Stella  to  leave  Stanley.    Blanche  can  not 
believe  that  Stella  could  possibly  survive  under  these  cir- 
cumstances.   She  thinks  that  Stanley  is  inhuman  (an  ape  to 
be  exact).    She  wants  Stella  to  leave  somewhere  with  her. 
I  guess  Just  anywhere  away  from  Stanley. 

Personally,  I  think  Blanche  is  overreacting.    She  refuses 
to  see  that  Stella  really  loves  Stanley.    Or,  maybe  she 
doesn't  want  to  see  it.    She  also  can't  understand  how 
Stella  could  possibly  be  happy  living  in  her  2-room  apart- 
ment, with  wilf poker  parties,  and  a  husband  who  is,  to 
Blanche,  an  animal. 
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[Joe  T.] 

Stanley  Kowalskl  is  a  stubborn,  rough  type  nan  who 
i  would  stand  up  for  what  he  believes  in.    He's  not  an 

instigator,  but  he  has  his  own  set  of  morals.    He  enjoys 
hanging  out  with  the  guys,  playing  poker  and  drinking 
»eer.  • . . 

Blanche  continues  to  lie,  this  time  to  Mitch  about 
her  teacher's  salary  and  her  reasons  for  staying.  She's 
fearful  of  Stanley,  calling  him  her  executioner,  which 
probably  means  he  knows  too  much  about  her  lies  which 
could  destroy  her  later.... 

Blanche  calls  Stanley  a  commoner,  a  Polock,  which 
angers  Stanley.    Blanche  continues  lying,  this  time 
she  claims  to  be  27  years  old. 

Stanley  figured  Blanche  has  been  leeching  long ' 
enough,  and  buys  her  bu|  fare  back  to  Laurel.... 

Blanche  is  now  totally  Into  space  dust.    She  whips 
up  a  beau,  Shep  Hunteleigh,  who  will  take  her  away  on 
his  yacht.    Blanche  seems  so  Involved  in  her  stories 
that  I  think  she  believes  in  them. 

Stanley  and  Blanche  finally  have  their  fling  that 
was  expected  since  they  met.    I'm  not  sure  why  he  was 
attracted  to  her;  maybe  he  wanted  her  to  realise  he  was 
special,  or  maybe  he  wanted  to  teach  Blends  a  lesson 
where  nobody  would  believe  what  happened.    Maybe  Stanley 
vmated  to  see  how  he  compared  or  matched  up  with  Blanche's 
high-class  beaus.    In  any  case,  if  Blanche  doesn't  change 
soon,  she'll  live  a  lonely  life.... 

I  think  that  Blanche  put  herself  in  a  position  where 
she  thought  c  he  was  rich.  In  control  and  could  manipulate 
things,  but  then  she  hadjmuch  pride  to  say  that  dealing 
with  problems  the  way  she  had,  was  wrong.    She  coudln't 
take  a  fall.    If  she  did  she'd  have  to  come  back  two  more 
steps.    I  hope  now  she  comes  to  her  senses,  or  else  she'll 
never  have  any  real  feelings.  Just  mechanical. 

Questions:    The  reader  feels  sympathy  for  Blanche  at 
the  end  of  the  story  because  she's  limp  and  weak  and  she's 
being  taken  away  by  the  doctors  in  front  of  everyone,  but 
I  personally  didn't  feel  any  aympsthy.    She  was  a  bum. 
Others  had  figured  her  out  and  told  her  to  face  facts. 
Her  world  affected  others  because  it  Involved  them.  I 
think  she  deserves  a  good  kick  in  the  behind. 
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[Leonard  M.  ] 

Blanche  arrives  to  visit  her  sister  Stella.  The 
first  person  she  talks  to  is  Eunice.    She  can't  believe 
that  Stella  lives  in  such  a  rundown  neighborhood.  She 
then  goes  inside.    Tou  csn  tell  that  she  is  nervous  and 
Insecure  by  her  actions.    One  example  of  this  would  be 
when  Blanche  finds  a  whiskey  bottle  and  sneaks  a  drink. 
One  other  example  of  this  is  when  she  goes  into  hysterics 
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when  she  telle  S telle  thet  ehe  lost  Belle  Reve.  When 
Blenche  first  meet*,  Stanley  the  seems  very  nervous, 
almost  afreld  to  stand  fece  to  fece  with  him.    She  lies 
to  Stsnley  when  she  turns  down  his  offer  to  have  a 
drink,  by  saying  she  rerely  touchee  it.    Her  need  to 
lie  ie  another  sign  of  her  insecurity.... 

In  Scene  Three  it  ie  poker  night,  and  even  more  ie 
reveeled  about  Stanley* e  personality.    The  characters 
of  Steve,  Mitch,  and  Pablo  are  introduced.    Stanley  gets 
drunk  and  gate  into  e  fight  with  Stella,  further  ehowing 
his  barbsrlc  tendenciee.    Blanche  shows  her  dielike  of 
Stanley  for  ebueing  Stella,  further  showing  her  spoiled 
upbt Inging. 


[Greg  F.] 

Sten  tells  Stella  ell  he  found  out  about  Blanche.  He 
eleo  told  Mitch.    If  Blenche  found  thie  out,  I  think  she 
might  try  to  kill  herself.    Everybody  knowing  the  truth 
about  her.    That  she  was  kicked  out  of  a  town.  Stella 
is  not  sure  about  all  of  this.    She  is  uncertain.  She 
must  be  emotionally  upset,  suddenly  finding  all  this 
stuff  about  her  sister* s  past. 


[Dave  H.] 

Blanche  reveals  to  Mitch  her  romantic  past;  her  first 
love.    She  merried  him  and  later  foundout  that  he  was 
gay.    She  embarrasses)  him  in  public  about  it  and  he 
killed  himself.    Thie  reveals  some  of  the  cruelty  that 
Blanche  wee  or  might  still  be  capable  of.    She  said  that 
there  hat  been  no  other  since  him  but  rumor,  via 
Stanley,  says  differently. 

Blenche  is  reveeled  even  more  es  a  person  living  in 
e  make-believe  world.    She  deniee  her  past  and  lives 
in  the  deye  before  her  degredetion  in  Laurel. 


[Lauren] 

Stella:  She  is  very  content  where  she  is.    Living  in 
New  Orleans  is  sll  she  wants.    She  lovee  Stanley  and  we 
can  see  that  she  eccepts  him  for  whet  he  is.    She  under- 
stands him  when  he's  drunk.    She  recalls  their  honeymoon 
when  he  broke  light  bulbs.    His  being  destructive 
excites  Stella. 

Blenche  has  feelings  for  Mitch.  She  wants  him  but 
doesn't  want  him  to  lose  respect  for  her.  She*s  very 
confused.    She  can't  deel  with  problems. 

Scene  Six:  Mitch  end  Blanche  hed  gone  to  an  amuse- 
ment park.    She  tried  to  have  a  good  time,  but  she 
didn't.    She  tslks  about  leaving  soon  because  she's  out 
stayed  her  welcome.    Mitch  is  doubtful  whether  or  not 
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he  should  kiss  Blanche.    He  feelt  that  she  le  reject- 
ing hln.    She  ie  a  very  strange  woman.    She  has  philoso- 
phies about  everything  in  life.    She  is  trying  to  pretend 
that  she  is  the  innocent  type,  but  then  she  admits  to 
being  a  little  bad  when  she  was  losing  Belle  Reve,  and 
with  Mitch  she  asks  him  in  for  a  night  cap  and  wants  the 
lights  out.    And  she  seems  to  enjoy  drinking,  yet  she 
seems  to  enjoy  drinking,  yet  she  explains  that  she  doean*t 
do  it  much.    She  speaks  French  to  Mitch  and  once  she 
realises  he  doesn't  understand  she  says  "Voules-vous 
couches  avec  mci  ce  soir?"   She  is  very  forward,  yet 
she  proclaims  she  had  old-fashioned  ideals.    In  this 
scene  Blanche  again  shows  her  concern  for  people's 
talk  about  her.    She  also  becomes  edgy  about  her  age 
and  doesn't  like  to  speak  of  it.    She  does  speak  of 
loneliness  and  what  the  death  of  her  young  husband  was 
like.    She  seems  confused  about  life.    She  really 
doesn't  know  what  she  wants. 


[Suzanne] 

Stanley  seems  like  this  really  street  smart  rough 
guy  who  is  realistic  and  a  good  judge  of  character. 
I  think  he  and  Blanche  are  very  similar,  yet  very 
opposite  at  times,  so  there  might  be  a  lot  ot  upcoming 
conflicts,  because  both  are  such  strong  characters.... 

Stanley's  ill  manners  and  crudeness  and  mammemi em  h*<K>o!Cv*^ 
really  come  out  in  this  scene.    Blanche  tries  to  snow 
job  Stanley  about  her  background  and  Stanley  is  no 
dummy;  he  can  see  it.    It  was  kind  of  careless  for 
Blanche  to  slip  and  mention  something  about  her  dead 
husband  who  was  only  a  boy.    I'm  dying  to  know  the 
details  of  this  mysterious  boy.    Poor  Stella,  it 
looks  as  if  she's  going  to  get  pushed  between  these 
two,  bumped  back  and  forth , 

At  the  end  I'm  certain  there  is  some  heavy  symbol- 
ism when  Blanche  says  the  blind  are  leading  the  blind 
and  then  a  4d^ic  vendor  yells,  "Red-hot!"    It  sounds 
like  danger  to  me.... 

A  lot  of  symbolism  pops  up  with  reference  to  the 
streetcar  named  Desire — how  Mitch  desires  Blanche, 
Stella  and  Stan  desire  each  other,  as  Eunice  and 
Steve  do.    Blanche  desires  youth  and  self-respect. 
Stanley  desires  Blanche  to  leave  his  home.... 

Stanley's  self-centeredness  macho  clearly  comes 
out  as  he  has  no  regard  to  his  wife  except  that  they 
used  to  have  fun  before  Blanche  came  here.    Also,  he 
doesn't  care  that  it  makes  his  Stella  happy  when  her 
Blanche  is  happy.    Instead,  he's  making  everyone 
miserable  with  his  hyper temper. 
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[Emll  Ji] 

A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  enlightened  me  to  the  fact 
that  three  is  a  crowd,  and  that  Blanche  was  a  carousing 
lush  who  couldn't  handle  the  pressures  and  responsibili- 
ties of  adult  life  and  in  the  end  she  goes  craty  because 
everyone  catches  on  to  the  lying  ways  she  uses  to  become 
friends  with  everyone. 

[Cumhur  f»] 

Blanche,  a  woman  who  is  lost,  who  is  not  sure  of 
herself  and  who  rode  the  streetcar  named  Desire.  She 
came  to  the  point  where  she  is,  on  this  street  car. 
Loneliness,  losing  all  the  time,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
escaping  from  problems,  becoming  more  lonely,  almost 
having  a  nervous  breakdown. 

Stella  is  riding  on  the  same  car,  too,  but  she  hasn't 
lost  yet.    She  sounds  innocent;  needs  somebody  to  lead 
her  and  is  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  arise,  becoming  dependent  on  Stanley.    Stella  can't 
/  decide  what  to  do,  and  if  there's  nobody  who  she  can 

hold  onto  she  becomes  a  handicapped  person,  riding  the 
streetcar,  down  the  hill.... 

The  book  reminded  me  something  as  it  described  the 
place  where  Stella  an^  Stanley  live.    Something  that  I 

can  recall.    But  I  dor  t  know  where  from....         U**4  j/Ci/'/*fv-  A'ai'A 
During  the  poke-  ,*arty,  Tennessee  Williams  show  us  '  '  J 

characters  very  well.    Blanche  acting  as  if  she  were 
innocent,  not  knowing  sbout  the  life  of  the  poor  sides 
of  the  city.    Mitch  also  acta;  as  if  he  were  a  pure, 
trustworthy  man;  he  probably  is  more  understandable  of 
all  the  men,  but  if  he  sees  that  you  are  the  type,  he'll 
get  you. 

Stella  and  Stanley  are  really  tied  to  each  other. 
They  fought.    Stanley  hit  her  with  his  hand.  Then 
Stella  left  home  to  stay  with  Eunice.    She  cried,  said 
she  would  never  go  back,  but  when  Stanley  called  her, 
said  that  he'd  not  leave  the  porch  until  she  came, 
Stella  came  down  and  they  both  went  in.    They  fight, 
but  they  love  each  other  and  know  that  they  want  each 
other.    A  kind  of  a  relationship  where  you  can't  find 
in  noble  families.    But  theirs  is  simple.  Whatever 
they  do  they'll  get  together  again.    Maybe  it  is 
because  they  are  not  rich.    They  don't  have  anything 
but  each  other.    And  they  don't  want  to  lose  what  they 
got. 

[Kris ten  %>\ 

We  are  introduced  to  three  main  characters.  I 
noticed  that  Tennessee  Williams  tends  to  be  very  ironic. 
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In  the  beginning,  he  gives  us  a  description  of  a  poor  neigh- 
borhood,   not  a  great  place,  but  better  than  many.    He  names 
it  Elysian  Fields,  which  means  Paradise.    Blanche  takes  a 
streetcar  named  Desire,  to  Cemeteries,  to  Paradise. 

When  Stella  and  Blanche  meet,  they  seem  happy  to  see 
each  other,  but  there  also  seems  to  be  some  hidden  under- 
current to  everything  they  say  and  do  

Tennessee  Williams  was  even  more  subtle  in  his  hints 
than  I  picked  up  in  Scene  1.    We  vent  over  the  characters 
in  class,  and  Z  was  especially  surprised  by  What  we  came 
up  with  for  Blanche.    Williams  describes  Blanche  as  moth- 
like.    He  mentions  ths  fact  that  hsr  beauty  can't  take  the 
strong  light.    In  the  first  scene,  she  tells  Stella  not  to 
look  at  her  in  the  light.    "I  won't  be  seen  In  that  glare." 
Moths  are  attracted  to  light,  but  the  light  kills  them.... 

Throughout  the  first  scene,  the  reader  is  Introduced  to 
the  three  major  characters.    From  their  dialogue  you  can 
determine  a  great  deal  about  their  personality  and  back- 
ground.   The  plot  and  future  course  of  events  has* not  been 
revealed,  although  a  few  personal  habits  and  incidents  seem 
to  be  leading  to  a  major  theme.    Blanche  has  come  from  home 
to  visit  Stella  (her  sister)  in  New  Orleans.    It  appears 
that  she  has  not  com*  for  a  friendly  visit.    There  are 
many  things  that  are  bothering  Blanche,  and  her  nerves 
and  drinking  display  this  openly. . . . 

It  seems  ironic  that  tne  discovery  of  her  age  in  the 
full  light,  and  the  confession  of  her  past  come  out 
together.    It's  as  if  Blanche  knew  all  along  that  once 
the  veil  of  darkness  was  lifted,  the  truth  of  her  being 
would  be  revealed  just  as  clearly  as  the  wrinkles  of  age 
on  her  face. ... 

Blanche  begins  a  long  lie  in  how  she  received  a  wire 
from  a  millionaire  friend  who  invited  her  on  a  cruise  in 
the  Carrlbean.    The  story  of  course  does  not  fool 
Stanely  in  the  slightest,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  really 
Stanley  that  Blanche  wants  to  fool.    She  needs  more 
than  anything  to  convince  herself  that  there  is  a  future, 
and  that  her  life  will  not  be  forever  filled  with  disap- 
pointments, running,  deluding,  and  hiding.... 

Stanley  became  violent  and  proceeded  to  get  physical 
with  Stella.    Blanche  was  stunned  by  the  brutality  which 
Stanley  displayed.    She  and  her  sister  went  up  into  the 
next  apartment  to  get  away  from  Stanley  for  the  night, 
and  what  amazed  Blanche  even  more  was  Stella's  returning 
to  him  in  the  night.    The  next  morning  Stella  has  com- 
pletely forgiven  Stanley,  but  Blanche  cannot  understand 
it.    She  tells  Stella  how  they  will  get  away  from  Stanley. 
When  actually  Stella  has  no  desire  whatsoever  to  lesve 
Stanley. . . . 

I  would  strongly  predict  that  some  tyjj  of  relationship 
will  later  arise  between  Blanche  and  Hitch.... 
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In  reading  through  the  tame  chapters,  I  found  myself 
much  more  perceptive.    Being  familiar  with  the  dialogue 
and  events,  I  was  able  to  look  closer  at  what  was  actually 
taking  place  in  the  story. \. 

The  day  starts  out  ordinarily  in  the  apartment.  Blanche 
rambles  in  har  ^common  dreams  *>f  gentlemen  and  elegance  . . . 
then  Stanley.    He  mentions  the  name  Shaw  to  Blanche.  She 
tenses  and  recoil* .strangely.    She  has  not  made  the 
acquaintance  of  any  man,  she  says,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the         has  struck  a  soft  spot.  \The  Hotel  was  men- 

tioned, and  had  the  same  effect.... 

This  leaves  me  with  a  few  unanswered  questions.  First, 
what  is  it  about  "Shaw,"  "Hotel         ,"  and  "Laurel"  that 
raises  Blanche's  blood  pressure,  and  what  secrets  are  hid- 
den in  such  places  and  people? 


[Sandra  *.] 

The  characters  Williams  depicts  are  intorduced  through 
their  actions  and  thoughts.    The  characters  are  believable 
and  life-like.    Stanley  seems  like  someone  who  loves  life. 
He  is  ready  to  jump  off  the  page  at  any  moment.    He  is 
happy  bowling,  playing  poker  and  washing  down  beer. 
Stanley  doesn't  feign  intellectual ism,  rather  he  is  happy 
with  life  the  way  it  is.    One  witnesses  this  from  the  very 
introduction  of  his  character  when  he  throws  the  meat  to 
his  wife. 

The  story  is  of  course  laden  with  symbolism.    The  lines 
and  descriptions  are  fraught  with  adumbrations.    One  can 
see  a  conflict  developing  between  Blanche  and  Stanley. 
Blanche  is  the  last  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  dynasty. 
She  is  seemingly  living  with  what  once  had  been.    Stan  in 
contrast  seems  to  be  a  man  of  the  moment.    He  is  carefree 
and  will  get  to  it  tomorrow.... 

Blanche  doodles  upon  the  past  in  all  her  actions.  She 
has  love  letters  from  past  affairs  and  fox  stolls  from 
past  acquaintances.    For  her  things  were  better  in  the 
past.    She  is  a  habitual  flirt  and  does  not  relinquish 
this  attitude  with  Stanley,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
her  sister's  husband.    She  playfully  sprays  him  with  the 
perfume  and  he  smashes  it  upon  the  dresser.    While  Blanche 
lives  for  the  past,  she  also  condemns  sll  but  herself  for 
the  loss  of  Belle  Reve.    One  can,  however,  infer  that  this 
is  only  a  cover  to  hide  her  own  deep  guilt. 

Personally,  I  like  Stanley.    He  ia  honest  and  without 
pretense.    He  may  be  gruff  or  even  crude,  yet  he  is  a 
wonderful  contraat  to  Blanche,  who  embodies  many  character- 
istics which  I  loathe.... 

At  this  poirtt  in  the  play  many  questions  still  plague 
me.  Does  Stan  ey  love  Stella?  What  is  the  significance 
of  the  titl*»?    4rd  what  is  the  significance  behind  the 
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recurrently  mentioned  piano?    At  this  point  I  am  beginning 
to  surmise  that  the  piano  ahova  that  which  la  constant 
aa  it  haa  been  mentioned  at  least  once  in  each  acane. 

In  earlier  acanea  I  felt  a  preference  for  the  character 
of  Stanley »  becauae  he  aeemed  ao  carefree  and  without 
inhibition*.    Yej:  aa  the  play  continuea  to  develop  I 
find  tiy  sympathetica  pointing  more  and  more  toward  Stella. 
Stanley  aeema  to  lova  her,  but  he  ia  crude  toward a  her. 
Blanche  ia  critical  of  her  almoat  every  action,  inaulting 
her  life,  her  huaband  and  her  surroundings.    Stella  haa  be 
faaatta/  broken  away  from  the  weighta  Blance  atill  carriea 
with  her.    She  knowa  thinga  are  not  wonderful,  yet  ahe 
will  do  her  beat.    Stella  ia  patient  and  caring.  Admir- 
able characteristics  in  her  circumstances. . . . 

Blanche  ia  quick  to  criticise  and  assume  thinga.  She 
calls  Stanley  common  and  brutal  aa  ahe  bounces  around  in 
her  gawdy  attire  making  heraelf  judge.    Blanche  ia  a 
character  that  evokes  contempt  in  me.    She  ia  many  thinga 
Z  do  not  like.    She  ia  ungenulne,  haughty,  bombastic  and 
even  cruel.    Yet  later  one  finda  that  ahe  ia  to  evoke 
aympathy.    Quite  a  character.  Indeed,    Blanche  thrivea 
on  tradition,  memory  and  what  might  have  been,  a  meager 
fate  to  live  by.    She  tries  to  better  heraelf  not  by  her 
own  blood  and  aweat  but  by  lowering  othera  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  herself,  a  tactic  not  known  for  it*  success.... 

Blanche  flirts  with  a  paper  boy  in  this   cene.    Z  feel 
sorry  for  her.    Zt  is  almost  as  if  she  is  trying  to  catch 
these  people.    She  wants  and  needs  someone  and  her  way  of 
finding  this  someone  is  to  be  superior  to  them.    She  is 
coquettish  and  thia  once  again  exemplifies  her  life  of 
pretend. 

Zn  this  scene  Z  also  notice  that  whenever  Stanley 
enters  there  are  trumpets  and  drums  playing  in  the  back- 
ground.   Perhapa  such  stern  instruments  to  emphaaise  his 
macho ism. . . . 

Scene  ^Six  is  the  evening  which  Mitch  and  Blanche 
spend  together  in  Stella's  apartment.    Blanche  is  her 
uaual  self-feigning  to  be  someone  she  is  not,  but  wishes 
she  waa.    Early  in  the  acene  Blanche  speaks  French  with 
Mitch,  giving  herself  an  air  of  refinement.    To  tills 
charade  Mitch  replies  simply,  "Maw".... 

Immediately,  one  can  see  the  conflict  Impending  here. 
Mitch  for  all  his  simplicity  is  honest  and  forthright. 
Blanche,  on  the  contrary,  ia  a  dreamer,  so  much  so  that 
her  life  ia  a  dream.    She  even  refuses  to  face  the  reality 
of  aging.    Blanche  and  Mitch  will  never  make  it.  Mitch 
will  demand  only  honeaty  of  Blanche,  and  that  ahe  simply 
cannot  give.    Blanche  would  demand  everything  of  Mitch 
and  curae  hie  crude  simplicity.    She  would  forever  tell 
him  she  could  have  married  a  millionaire.    They  are  two 
very  contrasting  charactera.    Mitch  is  going  to  take 
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what  he  is  given  and  accept  the  fact  that  he  will  not 
become  president.    Blanche  will  forever  bleieve  that  she 
was  destined  to  "make  it**.... 

Scene  Seven  nay  be  considered  a  crucial  turning  point 
in  the  play.    Stanley  reveals  to  Stella  what  he  has 
learned.    Through  the  entire  discussion  between  Stanley 
and  his  wife,  Blanche  can  be  heard  singing  Umi  all' 
alluding  to  fragile  hopes  and  dreams.    Almost  as  if  she 
were  unknowingly  excusing  the  things  she  had  done.  At 
iirst  Stella  calls  this  a  pack  of  contemptible  lies. 
Yet  she  too  soon  realises  that  they  are  true  despite 
the  fact  that  Blanche  is  her  sister.    Stanley  has  told 
Mitch  what  he  has  learned  and  one  can  see  that  the 
fragile  relationship  of  Mitch  and  Blanche  will  shatter 
at  once.... 

The  collapse  of  Blanche  and  Mitch* s  relationship 
follows  in  suit  with  the  themes  of  the  play.    It  shows 
that  magic  is  wonderful,  but  when  placed  in  a  cage  with 
reality  it  will  inevitably  be  conquered.... 

Scene  Eight  develops  with  Blanche  realizing  that  her 
secret  cannot  remain  forever^  hidden.    She  sits  with  a 
"tight  artificial  smile,**  as  everyone  is  well  aware  of 
the  vacant  seat  at  the  dinner  table'.    Blance  tries  hope- 
lessly to  break  the  ic»       telling  a  story  which  amuses 
no  one.    The  story  ir  its* if  seems  relevant  to  the  play 
as  Blanche  tells  of  *  wcot  who  cussed  like  a  trooper 
yet  would  be  quiet  as  a  mouse  while  hidden  beneath  a 
covered  cage.    Yet  the  parrot  could  not  hide  Itself  for 
long  and  soon  its  true  colors  began  to  shine.  Blanche 
and  her  situation  are  somewhat  analogous.    For  example, 
Blanche  is  truly  far  from  pure.    Yet  she  hides  herself 
in  the  dark  and  covers  what  she  can.    This  guise  will 
however  not  hold  up  well  as  eventually,  inevitably  her 
true  colors  too,  will  shine. 


[Walter  *V  ] 

Stella  seems  very  stable  to  me.    It  doesn't  seem 
like  she  is  very  intelligent,  but  in  fact  very  wise, 
woman.    She  is  blind  with  happiness.    It* 8  kind  of  like 
she  is  in  her  own  world.    Basically  she  has  her  baby 
to  take  care  of. . . . 

There  is  going  to  be  a  point  though  when  they  both 
go  at  it  full  force.    I  can't  quite  see  what  is  is  yet. 
But  I  do  suppose  it  will  be  quite  a  scene  to  watch  the 
rwc  go  at  it. 

Stella  is  really  starting  to  show  signs  of  being 
torn  apart  by  loth  of  them.    Her  almost  unbr  .able 
calmness  is  starting  to  crumble  with  the  t    j,  tor- 
tured by  the  whip  of  Stanley *s  ramarks  and  poked  with 
needles  emerging  from  Blanche *s  tongue;  she  begins  to 
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wither  herself  into  en  almost  silent  figure  between  the 
two.  only  separating  then  with  hex  shadow. 

Being  stood  up  by  Mitch  was  t/eumatic  for  Blanche; 
it  was  the  point  at  which  she  really  wants  to  go  crazy. 
She  knows  that  her  reality  is  being  broken  apart .... 

Mitch  in  this  scene  steins  to  remind  me  of  Stella. 
He  is  very  stable  and  sound-minded  with  her  & 
acts  as  sort  of  s  mediator  between  Blanche  and  Stanley. 
It's  almost  as  if  it  didn't  matter  if  Mitch  was  mean  to 
Blanche ,  only  that  there  was  someone  there  to  take  away 
from  her  own  loneliness  as  Stalls  had  done  before  that. 

see 

Mitch  reminds  me  of  Stella  so  much  so  that  it  almost 
shocks  me  to  think  what  might  happen  in  the  end.... 

Stella  is  always  the  mediator  between  the  cat  claws 
and  dog  teeth. 

Stanley  puts  the  knife  in  the  dead  carcas,  so  to 
speak,  when  he  gave  Blanche  the  bua  ticket.    After  being 
stood  up  by  Mitch »  Blanche  tries  sgain  to  cover  up  her 
feelings  by  trying  to  tell  s  story  to  pick  up  the  mood 
a  bit.    Stanley  blows  up  at  the  both  of  them,  but  not 
because  of  his  hatred  for  Blanche,  but  for  hia  pride  of 
being  a  man. 

Stella  has  taken  a  side  with  Stanley  and  she  turns  as 
cold  as  ice  to  Blanche.  At  the  end  of  the  scene  Blanche 
knows  that  it's  finally  over  for  her. 

The  final  conflict  between  Blanche  and  Mitch  took 
place  in  this  scene.    Mitch  finally  literally  sheds  the 
light  on  Blanche's  life,  you  might  ssy  thst  he  ssw  her 
for  the  first  time.    The  increasing  sound  of  the  music 
tells  us  that  her  last  hope  of  love  for  Mitch  was  gone. 
When  she  knows  that  he  knows,  she  goes  back  into  her 
little  world  of  "magic." 

Again  the  music  comes  from  the  past,  signifying  what 
her  past  is  about.    The  music  increased  throughout  the 
scene  end  came  to  a  climax  when  Mitch  turned  the  bright 
light  on  her. 

She  leaves  the  scene  with  a  desperate  attempt  to  make 
Mitch  leave  her,  by  screaming  "fire"  after  having  been 
terrified  by  the  poor  Mexican  woman  selling  flowers  for 
the  deed.    She  is  terrified  because  somehow  there  is  a 
connection  between  losing  Mitch  and  buying  flowers  for 
the  dead.    The  two  have  in  common  one  thing  that  is 
obvious — the  end  of  Mitch  and  the  end  of  life.... 

1,  Kowalski  vs.  Dubois:    The  obviously  superior 
world  is  the  Kowalskis'  world.    People  cannot  go  on 
living  a  world  of  make-believe  and  pretend  end  expect 
to  get  along  with  each  other.    In  the  Dubois'  world 
you  never  knew  if  what  that  person  was  saying  to  you 
was  true  or  not.    Contrary  to  that  of  the  Kowalski 
world  nothing  is  ever  real  and  nothing  is  ever  taken 
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seriously  either.    Trust  is  «n  essentisl  pert  of  the  way 
that  people  interact  with  each  other ,  because  in  order  to 
have  any  sort  of  interaction  of  people  you  have  to  have  a 
common  bsse  for  everything  to  work  from.    With  the  Dubois 
world  there  is  no  base  in  which  to  work  from. 

The  Kowalski  world  is  the  truthful  world.    With  knowing 
that  whatever  someone  says  will  be  the  truth  there  is  a 
firm  base  set  between  those  people  who  are  in  it.    The  , 
Kowalski  world  had  not  only  this  aspect,  but  it  also  C<*rr*>  C 
aawemi  the  more  real  world  along  with  it  more  than  the 
DuBols,  because  there  was  no  confllctlon  to  mix  which 
story  was  which  and  which  lie  was  which,  the  truth  is 
right  at  the  fingertips  cf  everyone  who  wants  it,  because 
there  is  no  confusion  of  what  is  the  truth. 

2.  My  reading  process  was  a  "catch  some  at  first  glance  x 
but  really  understand  a  second,  third  and  fourth  glance." 
It  really  took  a  lot  of  inspection  and  linking  of  phrases 
and  words  to  understand  just  a  small  part  of  the  play. 
My  process  formed  into  one  of  a  hopeful  expectation 

process,  hoping  for  my  hypothesis  to  come  true  and  ,  ** 

specifically  looking  for  them  also.  * 

Audre  collects  these  logs  twice,  after  Act  V  and  at  the  end 

of  the  play.    As  she  reads  through  them,  she  makes  checks  in  the 

margins  opposite  interesting  points,  and  asks  further  questions: 

"What  does  this  all  add  up  to?"  "What  is  evidence  for  this?"  "I  know 

what  you  mean,  but  it  could  be  a  little  clearer  here."    She  underlines 

what  seems  to  be  on  target:  "Yes!"   Next  to  Todd's 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  discovery  of  [Blanche's]  age  in 
the  full  light,  and  the  confession  of  her  past  come  out 
together.    It's  as  if  Blanche  knew  all  along  that  once 
the  veil  of  darkness  was  lifted,  the  tru:h  of  her  being 
would  be  revealed  just  as  clearly  as  the  wrinkles  of 
age  on  her  face. 

she  writes,  "Really  good  point  to  notice 1"  and  "Great  1  Another  thesis 
statement."   When  he  writes, 


In  reading  through  the  same  chapters,  I  found  myself  much 
more  perceptive.    Being  familiar  with  the  dialogues  and 
events,  I  was  able  to  look  closer  at  what  was  actually 
taking  place  in  the  story. 

she  writes, 
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Lynne  Russo 

A  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE 
3/16/82  Scone  1 


It  Blanch*  an  aloholicT   She  seems  to  have  a  serious  problem.  Blanche 
is  wede  even  to  her  own  sister.   Why  is  Blanche  shaken  up  and  uelrousT   What  happened? 
Is  she  always  that  way.    Blanche  constantly  cvia&ef  Stella  "Oh,  you've  gained  weight. " 
I  think  that:»  ar».  awful  thing  to  say.    Blanche  finilly  begins  to  explain.  She 
says  that  Stella  was  never  there.   Blanche  had  to  see  the  death,  Stella  didn't. 
I  think  that  Blanche  has  hurt  feelings  towards  Stella.    I  guess  because  Stella 
left  Belle  Rev^T 

Stella  seems  polite  and  quiet,  she  is  Dlsmli su  opposite.    Stella  said  that 
Blanche  talks  so  much  that  she  can  never  get  a  word  in. 

I  think  that  Blanche  may  cause  trouble,  between  Stanley  and  Stella.    I  mean  she 
lies  (Blanche  she  said  she  doeanjt  drink  whe  she  does.    Blanche  is  annoying,  she 
tries  to  act  sweet  when  she  throws  out  her  rude  comments.   The  thing  I  don't  understand 
is  that  Stalls  doesn't  say  anything  back,  she  Just  takes  it. 

Stanley  (Stella's  husband)  the  T  shirt  type,  seems  to  be  a  tough  guy.  I 
think  he's  crude  and  I  don't  like  the  way  he  treats  Stella. 

In  the  play  Tennessee  Williams  describes  Blanche  as  moth-l4ke.    She's  untouchable, 
she  has  to  stay  away  from  the  Vight.    "Her  delicate  beauty  must  avoid  a  Strang 
light." 

I  wonder  what  that  means.    Blanche  is  critical,  she  wants  sympathy,  she's 
bitter  when  talking  to  Stella.    She  may  be  an  alcholic,  she  lies,  and  she's  talkative 
and  unstable.    By  instable  I  mean  she's  nervous  and  she  fluxuates  throughout  the 
>  first  scene,  changing  her  mood  constantly. 
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Scene  2  STREET  CAR  NAMED  DESIRE 

year's  ^«*vc~H0 >  ^ 

Stanley  can  be  pictured  a  little  more  and  likes  to  har.g  out  with  the  guys. 

Blanche  flirts  with  Stanley,  I  think  that  she  acts  like  a  child.   And  why  did 
Blanche  tell  Stella  that  she  was  flirting.    Stanley  is  self-centered  and  only 
cares  about  himself.   Why  doesn't  Stella  want  to  tell  Balanche  about  having  a  baby. 
I  understand  why  Stanley  accused  Blanche  of  selling  Belle  Rive,  she  did  have  nice 
clothes  and  Jewelry.    I  think  Blanche  is  turned  on  by  Stanleys  tough  macho  attitude, 
why  else  would  she  flirt  I  hate  the  way  Blanche  tries  to  fish  for  compliments  from 
Stanley^ she  is  so  nervy.    Blanche  tells  Stanley  that  he's  simple,  straight  forward 
and  honest,  but  a  little  primitive.    Stanley  doesn't  fall  for  her  compliments  and  I 
like  that.    She  puts  on  a  big  act. 


SCENE  3  and  k 

All  the  guys  were  together  on  Poker  night  "they  are  men  at  the  peak  of  their 
physical  manhood,  as  coarse  and  direct  and  powerful  as  the  pumsry  colors." 

Blanche  was  so  worried  about  her  appearance  as  usual.    Blanche  is  nervous 
again.    I  don't  see  why  she's  always  so  nervous  and  when  she's  nervous  she  takes 
a  bath. 

All  the  men  are  drinking  and  arguing  about  the  deal.    Blanche  flirts  with 
Mitch,  one  of  the  guys.    You  know  what  really  bothered  me?    She  said  that  she 
usually  only  has  one  drink.    Blanche  is  such  a  fony.    I  can't  believe  that  she  calls 
Stella  her  little  sister  when  Stella  is  older,  Why? 

Why  did  Stanley  go  into  such  a  rage  and  throw  the  radio  out  the  window.  Was  he 
Jealous  of  Blanche  and  Mitch  or  was  he  annoyed  at  Blanche? 

Stanley  is  awful  to  hit  his  own  wife  and  Stella  Just  takes  it,  She  doesn't 
want  to  leave  him.    Stella  is  not  unhappy  with  her  relationship  with  Stanley.  She 
loves  Stanley  and  doesn't  want  to  leave  him.    Blanche  keeps  on  saying  "Your  married 
to  a  madman."    Blanche  wants  Stella  to  leave  him  and  also  Blanche  seems  to  be 

v 

attracted  to  Stanley.    Stanley  ard  Blanche  have  moved  away,  there  not  close,  they 

are  totally  opposite.    Stanley  overhears  Blanche    'J king  against  him,  hut  he 
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doesn^J  say  anything.  Ha  makes  believa  he  didn't  hear.  What  is  Stanley  going 
to  doT  I  thought  in  the  beginning  that  Stanley  and  Blanche  would  get  together 
but  now  I'm  sure  there  not. 


Scene  aix 

She  thinks  that  Stanley  hates  her.    She  asks  Mitch  if  hp  knova  anything. 

"He  was  going  to  be  my  executioner .   That  man  will  destroy  <«& . " 

Her  husband  killed  himself  because  he  vas  a  homosexual. 

"You  disgust  me."   reference  to  light. 

How  does  this  make  the  character  Blanche? 

Why  did  she  lie? 

Blanche  writes  a  letter  to  a  man  named  Skip.    She  wanted  her  and  Stella  to 
live  and  Blanche  figured  that  it  was  her  way  out. 

Blanche  says  that  she's  not  going  to  stay  around  until  Stanley  throws  her  out. 
I  think  she's  Just  making  exuses.    She's  not  planning  on  leaving. 

Blanche  is  going  to  go  out  with  Mitch.    Mitch  is  a  sweet  and  shy  gentleman. 
He  is  also  very  sensitive  and  he  seems  to  like  Blanche.    Why  does  Blanche  lie  to  him? 
(  Stanley) 

Why  did  Blanche  kiss  that  young  boy?    Why  cid  she  act  so  childish.  What 
meaning  did  that  kies  have?    What  is  Blanche  up  to. 
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lynne  Russo 
Scene  6 

> 

Mitch  seems  to  really  like  Blanche.    I  think  it's  funny  how  she  bosses  him 
around  to  find  her  door  -  key  and  open  the  door  vhile  she  looks  at  the  sky. 
Blanche  acts  so  shy  and  innocent.    lying  again  Blanche  tells  Mitch  that  she  has 
old- fashion  ideals. 

Blanche  tells  Mitch  how  she  lost  a  loved  one  it  was  her  husband  "There  was 
something  different  about  the  boy,  a  nervousness,  asoftness  and  tenderness  which 
wasn't  like  a  man's  although  he  wasn't  the  least  bit  effermenate  looking-still-that 
thing  was  there."   Then  she  found  out  that  he  was  a  homosexual.   Her  husband  shot 
himself  and  Blanche  feels  guilty  because  she  said  Just  before  his  suicide  "You 
disgust  me!'    Instead  of  offering  her  help.    Blanche  did  the  opposite. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  play  Tennessee  Williams  described  Blanche  as  Moth-like 
delicate,  sensitive  and  untouchable.    Moths  are  sensitive  to  strong  light.  When 
the  headlight  of  the  locomotive  glares  into  the  room  Blanche  is  sensitive,  delicate 
and  pure  not  like  usual.    She  is  different  when  under  the  light  she  is  honest  and 
true* 

Blanche  said  -  "I  saw  I    I  know  I  You  disgjfcst  me..."   And  then  the  searchlight 
which  had  been  turned  on  the  world  was  turned  off  again  and  never  for  one  moment  since 
has  there  been  any  light  that's  stronger  than  this  kitchen  candle. 

Under  the  light  she  is  a  sensitive  and  truthful  per  ion  and  the  search  light 
had  been  turned  off  when  she  showed  no  feelings  and  said  9 You  disgust  me...9 

9tIt  was  like  you  suddenly  turned  a  blinding  light  on  something  that  had  always 
beer,  **»d  in  shadow,  that 9 s  how  it  struck  the  world  for  metlSf 

The  blinding  light  nny  represent  love  and  when  she  mentions  the"jCitchen  candle11 
>  maybe  she9s  found  love  again. 
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Scene  7 

Blanches  Birthday 

\ 

"Blanche  was  regarded  aa  not  Just  different  but  downright  loco-nutr." 
Blanche  In  her  world  and  Stanley  In  hie. 

"They  kicked  her  out  of  that  high  school  before  the  spring  term  ended  and  I 
hate  to  tell  you  the  reason  that  step  was  taken I   A  seventeen  year  old  boy  -  she'/ 
gotten  mixed  up  with I" 

Maybe  that  Is  why  In  one  of  the  last  scenes,  the  one  with  the  young  man  that 
Blanche  kisses,  Blanche  said  that  she  must  stay  away  from  children.    She  thinks  back 
to  her  husband. 

Stanley  told  Mitch,  and  now  Mitch  doesn't  want  to  see  her  any  longer. 
Stella  Is  trying  to  make  exuses  for  Blanche. 
*  Blanche  is  in  a  panic  because  she  expects  something  is  going  on.    She  knows  that 

Stanley  and  Ste*-jJ.a  were  talking  about  her. 

Stanley  gets  jealous  when  Stella  gives  Blanche  more  attention. 
Blanche  is  going  to  have  to  face  reality. 

There  is  a  big  connection  between  the  paper  boy  and  the  17  year  old  did  in 
the  high  school.    She  looks  at  them  the  way  she  looked  at  her  young  husband. 


SCENE  8 

Blanche  has  been  stood  up.    She  asks  Stanley  to  tell  a  story. 
Why  does  Stanley  get  so  angry? 

"Don't  ever  talk  to  me  that  way. 

It 

Pig  -  Polack  -  disgusting  -  vulgar  -  greasy I" 
These  kind  of  words  have  been  on  your  tongue  and  your  sister's  too  much 
around  here! 
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^  "Every  Nan  it  a  King!" 

Stanley  doesn't  like  to  be  put  down  and  I  feel  that  he  blames  it  on  Blanche. 
I  What  I  mean  is  ";hat  I  don't  think  Stella  said  anything  like  that  until  Blanche  arrived. 


SCENE  9 

She  told  the  truth.  (BLANCHE) 

Everytime  the  light  is  shone  on  her,  she  tells  the  truth. 

It  bothers  me  when  Blanche  greets  Mitch  as  though  nothing  happened.    But  I 
do  feel  sorry  for  her.    I  think  she  may  really  have  feelings  for  him. 

When  Mitch  tore  the  paper  lantern  off  the  light  bulb  at  first  I  didn't 
understand.    But  now  I  do.    He  said  that  "So  I  can  take  a  look  at  you  good  and 
plain." 

Blanche  doesn't  like  harsh  reality  and. 

She  tells  him  that  she  Stan  says  what  ought  be  true. 

She  tells  the  truth. 

She  confesses  to  vhat  she  is  all  about  (Blanche.) 

SCENE  10  and  11 

I  really  feel  that  Stanley  raped  Blanche.    I  have  such  pity  for  her  now. 
I  feel  so  sorry  for  her  I  can  really  understand  her  how  all  that  flirting  was  just 
an  act,  deep  down  inside  she  was  hurting  and  she  knew  that  she  was  living  in  an 
imaginary  world.    I  really  was  euprised  when  she  was  afraid  and  tried  to  move  away 
from  Stanley,  I  don't  think   '  •  play  ever  really  showed  her  like  that.    Before  I 
would  have  thought  that  she  would  Jump  right  into  Stanleys  arms,  but  she  did  the 
opposite.    And  I  know  that  there  wasn't  any  feeling  between  Stanley  and  Blanche. 
Stanley  liked  to  show  power  and  I  think  he  was  trying  to  prove  something. 
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SCENE  11 

J 

The  first  thing  *  that  came  to  mind  was,  "does  Stella  know?"   Why  didn't  Blanche 

tell  everybody  and  make  a  big  thing  of  it?   Did  Blanche  tell  Stella  and  Stella  didn't 
C  believe  her?   What  happened  to  that  trip  with  Skip?   Waa  that  a  lie  too.    I  never 

thought  of  Blanche  to  be  totally  crazy  I  just  thought  she  had  a  few  problems. 

How  could  Stella  have  her  sister  put  in  an  institution?    Is  that  right?  Was 
l>  Blanche  brought  to  some  kind  of  mental  institution?  that's  what  I  thought  happened. 

How  could  they  do  that?    I  feel  so  sorry  for  Blanche  knew.   Why  did  Blanche  go  with 

the  doctor? 

K  0h  1  forgot,  the  incident  with  Stanley  Just  totally  broke  her  down.  After 

thtt  she  was  .    I  liked  Stanley  in  the  beginning  and  now  I  hate  him.  It 

/r         is  all  his  fault.    I  blame  him  for  Blanches  byeashaowfr  it  wouldn't  never  gotten 

that  serious.    An<?  I  don't  like  Stella  Either,  I  think  she's  dumb  and  , 

I  think  she  -shouldn't  listened  to  Blanche.    Boy  did  that  ending  bother  me. 
It  made  me  hate  everyone  but  Blanche. 
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QUESTIONS: 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree:  A  Mitch  -  Blanche  marriage  could  have  been  a 
perfect  marriage  if  Stanley  had  not  interfered?  Show  how  you  arrive  at  your 
assumption. 

I  totally  disagree,  a  Mitch  -  Blanche  marriage  could  never  have  been  a 
perfect  marriage  even  if  Stanley  had  not  interfered.   Just  think  if  Blanche  married 
Mitchj  ihe  would  have  kept  so  many  lies  locked  up  Inside  her  that  he  would1 ve 
found  out  sooner  or  later.    If  Stanley  found  out  Mitch  could  certainly  find  out. 
Imagine  if  Mitch  found  out  that  Blanche  wasn't  as  pure  and  clean  as  she  said  she 
was  when  he  married  her^that  would  be  a  quick  divorce. 

I  also  think  that  she  wouldn't  keep  on  lying  and  the  marriage  would  never  work 
based  on  a  bunch  of  lies.    Also  so  ner  or  later  Mitch  would  have  to  see  her  in  the 
light  if  he  was  going  to  marry  her.    There  would  be  no  way  that  a  Mitch  -  Blanche 
marriage  could 've  worked. 
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"I  noticed  the  sue  thing.  This  always  happens-- and  that  is  why  it  is 
wome  times  *ore  fun  the  second  time." 

Next  to  Suzanne's  comment  on  the  blue  piano  ("It  suggests 
depression  and  vrongness") ,  she  writes »  "You're  in  touch  with  what  it 
says  to  you."    When  Suzanne  speculates,  early  in  the  play,  about  the 
tamale  vendor  ("It  smells  like  danger  to  me"),  Audre  writes,  "Sherlock 
Holmes  here?    You  may  be  onto  something." 

When  Sandra  muses  about  Blanche's  story  of  the  parrot,  and  its 
connection  to  Blanche's  life,  Audre  writes,  "Good  explbrat ion—risk- 
taking— reaching.  " 

Final  entries  in  the  logs  are  made  after  the  class  has  seen  the 
filmed  version  of  the  play.    The  final  scene  plays  during  an  April 
blizzard.    Audre:  "When  you  read  something,  you  bring  something  of 
yourself  to  it....  Your  reading  starts  somewhere,  with  your  own 
reaction ,  but  it  may  change,  too,  as  you  read,  or  talk,  or  hear  other 
people's  ideas.    Did  your  reactions  to  Streetcar  change  as  you  watched 
the  film?    Did  the  way  the  actors  played  their  parts  change  how  you 
saw  the  characters?" 

Audre' s  comnents  to  W&Atmsaamd  Sandra: 

It  is  such  delight  to  follow  the  process  of  your  reading , 
your  ,  your  reaching,  your  ce+  s  r  *  *  ■       «-o  ■  t  h 

what  you  know.    Your  synthesis  to  make  this 

play  your  own.    I  think  you  trust  yourself.    You  ought  to. 

lc  Odfr/  ; 

And  that  does  make  for  pleasure,  doesn't  it  Walter?  Real 
(       +)zf  ^  ing  with  the  play — ^feal  listening  to  the  author  1 
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LAST  DAYS 

In  High  School  the  ichool  year  does  not  eo  much  end  is  disinte- 
grate.   It!s  hard  to  find  a  time,  or  a  place,  to  aay  goodbye.  Some 
students  take  final  exams  during  the  last  week  of  classes,  then  leave; 
others  come  back  the  following  week  for  Regents,    Various  "ending" 
events — proms,  class  parties,  Softball  games,  graduation — are  strung 
out  over  a  period  of  weeks. 

Audre  and  I  yearn  for  an  end  with  roundness  to  it.    We  want  to 
end  the  year,  as  we  began  it,  with  writing. 

On  the  last  day  of  classes  Audre  brings  in  grapes  and  cookies; 
I  add  0  basket^  of  str^berries  from  the  farm  down  the  road.  Everyone 
is  exqtlted;    it's  the  last  day,  the  last  issue  of  the  school  news- 
paper has  just  arrived,  Suzanne  has  made  All-County  in  yesterday's 
Softball  game.    News  and  high  voices  gather  momentum.    When  Audre 
askes  everyone  to  settle  down  and  get  ready  to  write,  there  is  a  moment 
of  shocked  surprise.  "I'm  not  writing!",  says  Doug.    "I  thought  we 
were  just  gonna  hang  out!" 

Audre  tries  to  look  stern,  and  hushes  the  tumult.    "This  is  the  most 
important  writiug  you've  done  this  year.    It  will  count  for  half  your 
grade?"   The  corners  of  her  mouth  twitch.    Kids  giggle.    A  grape  flies 
across  the  room. 

She  passes  out  a  "case  study"  sheet,  and  asks  everyone  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  write  "The  case  study  that  never  got  written." 
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^  Assume  that  you  are  another  ptnoo  writing  about  yourself . 

Lot1*  My  you  are  the  sensitive,  supportive,  observant  writing 

(  partner  who  has  been  working  very  closely  with  you,  watching 

you,  interviewing  you,  listening  to  you,  and  recording  (in  the 
CASE  STUDY  section  of  a  notebook)  your  development  as  a  writer 

this  year  (as  planned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.)  What 

would  she/he  have  observed?    What  would  she/he  have  learned 
about  you  as  a  writer?-  Write,  here,  the  CASE  STUDY  REPORT 

(  that  never  got  written! 

The  noise  never  really  dies  down.    Audre  and  I,  predictably,  com- 
plain that  we  can't  write  without  some  degree  of  quiet.    Our  complaints 

(  are  drowned  out  by  talk  and  laughter  and  the  blaring  soundtrack  of  a 

cartoon  being  shown  next  door.  After  five  minutes,  we  give  up;  only 
three  or  four  students  are  still  writing.    We  start  to  read. 

t  Audre  goes  first:  H*  wrote  almost  nothing,  but..." 

This  has  been  a  wonderful  year  for  me— crazy—but  filled 
with  surprises  and  delights  (and  an  occasional  disappoint- 
ment.) 

Suzanne  is  effervescent  this  morning  and  Dave  is  ecstatic- 
f  I  think  the  strawberries  and  grapes  were  fermented—Next  year 

I'll  bring  a  heavier  dose— and  a  five-piece  band— I'm  always 
trying  to  get  it  right— never  quite  make  it.    The  last  day  is 
wonderful— we 've  all  accomplished  s^>  much— and  learned  so  much. 

I  read  from  my  notes  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.      /*  starts 

i 

to  read  his  "case  study11  but  before  he  can  finish  a  fire  alarm  goes 
off— one  of  the  many  false  alarms  to  be  set  off  this  day — and  we  all 
pour  out  into  the  parking  lot,  where  we  stand  around  for  the  rest  of 
the  period  while,  as  a  student  tells  us,  "they  check  the  lockers'1  for 
smoke  bombs  and  the  raw  eggs  someone  has  been  isanking  'on  the  stairwells. 

Audre  has  the  presence  of  mind  to  scoop  up  the  stack  of  "case 
studies"  and  bring  them  outside;  she  and  I  pass  them  back  and  forth, 
reading  out  loud  to  each  other^  delighted  that,  even  in  a  few  rushes 
minutes,  some  students  ha/e  captured  themselves  on  paper.    A  few 
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have  Misunderstood  the  essignment,  and  written  about  othera;  aone 
have  ignored  it  and  gone  off  on  their  own.    A  handful  have  aurpriaed 
and  touched  my  by  including  m,  hi  matter  of  course,  In  their  apprecia- 
tion of  Audre.  Most*  even  the  unenthusiastic  ones,  strike  us  as  honest. 
John  V* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  John  has  improved  a  lot. 
At  the  beginning,  he  would  write  a  paper  and  it  would  be 
short  and  dull.    Then  he  got  into  a  good  writing  group  and 
started  to  improve.    He  oust  really  like  track  because  that 
is  what  hs  mostly  writes  about. 

His  last  paper  was  not  short  and  boring.    It  was  rather 
interesting.    He  has  accompli:  .ed  a  great  deal. 

Kim 

I  feel  that  my  writing  has  Improved  a  lot  this  year. 
I've  learned  to  use  a  bigger  vocabulary  and  organize  my  para- 
graphs better.    The  things  I  write  about,  I  explain  in  more 
detail,  and  I've  learned  to  "show"  instead  of  "tell'*. 

Through  my  writing  thia  year,  I've  learned  to  enjoy  it 
and  really  appreciate  what  I  have  written.    Sometimes  when  I'm 
alone  and  have  nothing  to  do,  I'll  start  writing,  which  I've 
really  never  done  before. 

Todd 

,  i .         Todd' 8  writing  is  "good"  (oops).    What  I  mean  to  say  is, 
'tT   hls  P^ce  is  well  constructed,  clear,  and  verbally  efficient. 
But  there  is  something  missing.    It  has  the  sounds  of  an  as- 
sembly line.    Each  sentence  has  been  refined  snd  then  placed 
among  sentences  formed  in  the  same  manner.    There  is  a  mechan- 
ical flow  suited  more  for  a  thesis  paper,  snd  the  writer., tone 
is  often  felt  as  sn  external,  analytical  force. 

Ah,  what  a  joy  it  is  to  read  Todd's  work  now.    His  style 
is  personalized  and  his  feelings  are  very  evident  in  his  work. 
The  story  flows  freely  and  it  conveys  the  feeling  that  the 
writing  came  easily.    He  is  a  much  better  writer. 

Sandra 
Dear  Ms.  Allison, 

It's  been  a  long  year  in  many  respects.    One  that  was  valu- 
able in  many  more  respects.    As  I  said  so  often  and  as  I  am  sure 
you  know  by  now  I  came  in  with  an  attitude  that  was  less  than 
positive.    "Writing  groups?  Process?  What  kind  of  junk  is  this," 
I  thought.    Well,  by  the  end  of  the  1st  quarter  you  had  won  me 
over.    Now  I  see  the  strengths  of  the  models  we  hsve  used  sll 
year,  and  more  importantly  it  is  something  fundamental,  that  I 
will  continue  to  practice  throughout  my  life  as  a  writer.  Perhaps 
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we  can  start  a  revolution,  and  toon  thara  will  be  a  writing 
group  in  every  collage  dorm,  letter  in  the  executive  offices 
of  IBM  and  aoon  every  family  will  have  its  own  writing  group 
during  prime  time. 

Getting  back  to  the  aubject  at  hand,  this  year  haa  defin- 
itely been  one  In  which  I  have  become  aware  of  many  new  things. 
Although  a  lot  of  me  la  having  a  hard  time  breaking  out  of  the 
old  mold  I  feel  confident  that  time  la  my  only  barrier.  For 
many  reasons  I  have  woken  up  to  many  thinga  I  had  taken  for 
granted.  Perhaps  thia  ia  due  in  part  to  my  aerious  dieeapoint- 
ment  in  the  sciences,  only  forcing  me  to' search  for  more. 

One  example  of  thia  ia  my  reaction  towarde  the  novel  Babbit 
by  Sinclair  Lewie.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  though 
I  respected  the  writing  I  wondered  how  Could  anyone  write  any- 
thing so  patently  unpatriotic.    Whet  a  cloaed  mind  I  had.  Now 
I  really  appreciate  the  novel  for  the  social  critism  it  provides. 
What  thia  country  needs  is  mora  people  as  patriotic  as  Sinclair 
Lewie.  Am  I  getting  "etupid?"   My  only  excuae  is  the  fact  that 
thia  ia  a  fire  drill,  one  of  many  to  come. 

Well,  Ms.  Allison,  thank  you  for  a  wonderful  year  and  for 
being  patient  with  me  (lack  of  parallel  structures,  sorry.) 
I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  friendship.  (Humphrey 
Bogart  said  it  better  but  I  mean  it  more.) 

Love, 

Alexandria 


(  Dave  H ' 

Dave* s  writing  has  Improved  this  year.    He  has  learned  a 
more  careful  approach  to  his  papers  and  they  don't  go  off  on 
ten gents  anymore.    His  writing  is  more  focused. 

He  re-reads  his  writing  more  carefully  and  is  less  reluc- 
tant to  revise,  (though  not  more  than  twice I) 

( 

Suzanne 

The  observer  would  have  seen  that  I'm  a  terribly  messy 
writer  and  my  first  drafts  are  incredibly  illegible.  I 
scratch  wrods  out  three  and  four  times  before  I  get  it  right. 

If  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  re-reading  an  incomplete  piece  I 
i  tend  to  unconsciously  leave  out  parts  that  the  reader  doesn't 

know  about  and  it  becomes  confusing  and  I  can't  realise  it  be- 
cause I  know  what  I'm  writing  about. 

But  anyway  this  year  I've  improved  as  a  responsive  "groupie" 
and  this  helps  my  own  writing. 

(  Cumhur  * 

The  year  started  with  a  piece  of  writing  which  the  teacher 
said,  "Very  good."    It  was  a  simple,  effective  essay.  Writing 
was  simple  at  first,  just  plain.    There  was  no  understanding  of 
it,  nor  the  struggles,  nor  the  pain  which  satisfies  at  the  end. 
Writing  was  partly  censored,  I  was  only  able  toju[jrlte  about 
certain  things,  and  there  were  things  which  nobody  should  learn. 
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Throughout  the  yeer  I  succeeded  In  acting  over  this  feeling. 
I  wrote  about  everything  without  any  exception.  I  shared  then 
with  others,  with  ay  teacher.  It  was  learning  myself  through 
my  writing,  experiencing  different  situations.    As  I  got  into 
writing  more  I  understood  it  more.    The  process,  the  Importance 
of  self-evaliution.    It  was  not  simple  anymore.    Writing  now 
was  a  complicated  process  which  needed  not  only  feelings,  but 
also  intellegence  and  experience.    This  year  was  a  growing  to- 
gether, learning  together  and  developing  our  writing  and  think- 
ing skills.    I'd  like  to  say  that  I'm  a  good  writer  now  |ut  I 
can't.  I  might  write  better  than  I  used  to,  I  understand  better 
than  I  used  to  but  there  is  so  much  more  to  learn. 

Sue   .  '  • 

Dear  Ms.  Allison, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  a  year  of  trial  and  tribulation. 
There  have  been  many  times  when  I  needed  some  acceptance,  and 
you  provided  some  of  this.    Of  course,  I  still  remember  the  time 
you  dragged  me  Into  a  crossfire  between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Bay  Areites  (something  in  the  line  of  duty?)    This  year  has 
been  fast  and  slow.' at  once — and  it  was  hard  sometimes. 

As  for  English— English,  well,  you've  seen  me  and  heard  me 
in  action  many  times  before.    I  feel  I  am  more  conf^ent  as  a 
writer  than  when  we  began  in  September.    As  an  observer  of  my- 
self—I  can  hardly  be  objective.    There  is  nothing  relevant  I 
can  write  this  day. 

By  the  way,  my_  case  study  is  being  written. 

Debbie 

Dear  Ms.  Allison, 

I  thought  that  this  year  was  a  very  good  one.    I  learned  a- 
lot,  especially  how  to  write  good  compositions.    My  writing 
improved  a  lot  this  year  compared  to  emther  years,  and  I  learned 
how  to  write  compositions  using  correct  grammar,  usage,  and 
correct  sentences  and  punctuation  and  made  my  compositions  have 
meaning.    I  like  writing  compositions  and  this  class  has  helped 
me  to  like  wilting  them  even  more.    By  doing  compositions  over 
and  over  again  the  way  we  did  this  year,  and  writing  processes 
for  the  compositions,  and  writing  about  three  drafts  of  the  com- 
position helped  m$~very  much  becuase  by  doing  it  over  and  over 
again  I  changed  what  I  didn't  like  and  wrote  better.    I'd  look 
at  my  9th  and  10th  grade  compositions  and  they  are  not  that  good, 
this  year  I  have  really  Improved  greatly  in  my  writing  and  hope 
that  next  year  I'll  do  even  better.  I'm  sure  I  will  because  now 
I  know  how  to  write  them  correctly,  and  like  writing  them. 

Walter 

As  a  writer  Walter  has  improved  greatly  this  year.  He 
has  learned  to  analyze  and  specif icly  check  all  points  of 
his  work.    He  has  learned  to  use  process  as  a  major  step  In 
all  his  pieces,  and  to  understand  that  not  everything  that  he 
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writes  about  it  a  good  piece. 

Ms.  Allison,  although  sometimes  unclear] y   helped  him 
to  learn  to  check  his  work  and  to  never  be  satisfied.  I'm 
sure  if  he  were  here  right  now  he  would  thank  her  for  all 
the  help  she  gave  him. 

Ms.  Wilson  also  helped  him  slot.    She  always  had  something 
positive  to  say  about  his  writing  and  she  always  pushed  him 
to  explore  himself  for  the  answers  that  he  needed. 

Shawn 

Shawn's  writing  is  the  best  I  have  ever  read.    I  csn't 
undarsLcd  why  his  work  hasn't  made  the  best  seller  list  yet. 
I  can  feel  from  the  continual  uprise  in  Shawn's  ability  to 
express  words  on  paper  that  he  will  eventually  win*  all  the 
b«st  literary  awards  available.    Shawn's  ability  to  write  drama, 
comedy,  poetry,  plays,  short  stories,  in  fact  any  type  of  writing 
you  can  think  of  will  be  part  of  Shawn's  continual  success  in 
life. 

Have  a  fantastically  wonderful  summer. 
S  -eve    *  /. 

The  person  1  am  writing  about  knows  only  a  little  about 
reading  and  writing.    Put  if  he  wants  to  he  can  write  up 
a  good  piece.    If  you  can  be  serious  he  will  be  able  to  han- 
dle it  and  do  a  good  job  about  it.    Sometimes  be  is  never 
paying  attention.    But  when  you  learn  you  do  get  better  and 
become  a  stronger  and  smarter  writer. 

You  observe  many  different  things  like  how  to  make  a  boring 
story  and  revise  and  turn  it  into  something  excellent.  This 
year  I've  become  an  improved  writer  in  many  ways.    Thanks  to 
r.he  teacher. 

Dave    t  . 

During  the  last  year  Dave's  writing  has  improved  greatly 
and  in  this  objective  observer's  opinion,  Dave  should  give  a 
great  big  thank  you  (I)  to  Mrs.  Allison  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
a^l  the  helpful  writing  group  members  who  provided  the  liberal 
environment  necessary  for  relaxed  writing.  I  think  that  this 
class  I  have  experienced  the  most  productive  writing  atmosphere 
ever.  qy&»ti+<. 

It  is  possible  to  get  students  to  write  more  qual4ceti» 
if  you  crack  *  whip.    But  the  quality  will  undoubtedly  suffer. 
I  think  that  you  have  attained  a  perfect  blend  of  discipline 
and  freedom.    I  know  for  a  fact  that  I  have  done  an»  best  writing 
ever  this  year. 

THANK  YOU! 

James 

Case  Study  on  Myself 

Being  completely  observant  on  my  partners  notebook  (myself), 
I  noticed  that  he  has  developed  a  certain  technique  Ln 
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writing.    He  first  start**  writing  on  a  topic,  just  starts 
writing,  whatever  comes  into  his  head.    Sometimes  it's 
stupid  and  makes  no  sense,  but  sometimes  with  revision, 
<c  becomes  a  masterpiece. 

Starting  out  in  the  beginning,  writing  beginning,  middle, 
conclusion,  later  to  be  writing  totally  open  with  his  thoughts. 

Kym:  "Case  Study  Reports" 

Kytu  has  grown  in  her  writing  and  has  learned  what  it  takes 
to  hand  *n  a  self-satisfying  story  or  poem.    She  didn't  revise 
too  much  when  she  started  in  September,  but  then  realized  it 
takes  aore  than  once  to  eventually  come  out  with  a  decent 
stui-y.  \ 

I  remember  when  she  was  rebellious  to  all  that  He.  Allison 
tried  to  teach.    Now,  she  listens  to  other's  points  of  view 
(especially  Ms.  Allison)  because  she  respects  her  opinions. 

Her  grades  have  increased  from  a  C+  in  the  first  quarter 
to  an  A-  in  the  third.    She  doesn't  always  apply  herself,  she 
can  be  very  lazy  at  certain  times,  but  all  in  all  has  been  a 
pretty  consistent  worker. 

Her  writing  usually  consists  of  Jove  and  heartbreaks  which 
shows  that  she  is  very  sensitive  in  that  arta.    She  writes  her 
feelings  not  just  words  on  paper.    I  believe  that  she  has 
matured  in  her  writing. 

Kris:  "Case  Study  Reports" 

Kris  has  Improved  a  great  deal  this  year.    She  has  learned 
about  her  writing  in  a  way  she  has  never  learned  before.  She 
wrote  about  how  she  wrote  stories.    This  she  called  her  process  . 
C&n  each  one  she  explained  why  she  came  up  with  what  she  had. 
She  learned  how  to  be  creative  with  her  writing.    As  the  year 
progressed  she  became  less  up  tight  when  she  first  started. 

She  learned  about  techniques  other  people  used  to  get  started 
and  she  learned  the  value  of  drafts.    Kris  writes  poetry  on 
her  own  but  she  learned  how  to  improve  on  her  poetry  during 
the  unit  she  did  in  class. 

Kris  feels  good  about  the  way  she  writes  and  is  going  to 
do  some  over  the  summer.    Now  more  than  ever  she  writes  to 
get  out  feelings  that  perhaps  would  never  show  through!  This 
class  has  helped  Kris  very  much  and  she  really  enjoys  writing. 
Thank  you!! 

Karen:  "Case  Study  Reports" 

I  feel  the  person  whose  coae  a  long  way  is  Lynne.    Her  style 
of  writing  has  grown  so  much.    At  first  she  was  too  structured, 
she  would  only  say  so  much  and  then  stop.    Well,  as  the  year 
has  come  to  an  end  I  love  her  writing.    She  has  her  own  style 
and  its  very  interesting.    Even  her  vocabulary  has  grown.  She 
has  opened  up  so  much.    I  know  she  has  even  begun  to  write  a 
novel  with  Dr.  Dor f man.    She's  so  interested  in  writing.  1 
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feel  this  is  one  reason  why  she's  become  a  great  writer. 

I  hope  she  continues  on  because  I  think  she's  talented.  She 

writes  of  her  own  personal  experience  in  an  odd  way,  I'll  never 

know  who  the  vain  character  is  and  it's  always  her  at  f|he  end. 

To  me  her  writing  is  pretty!    ^7fr  ;  Cc/Ca.  h>  Audrc  \  Jl*<  \  Sr«/  V*  r  ^ 

Lyni\t  "Case  Study  Reports19  r  ~ 

Lynne  has  grown  tremendously  as  a  writer.    She  has  developed 
into  a  careful  and  concerned  writer.    She  takes  her  writing 
very  seriously  and  has  been  able  to  open  up  to  share  the  pieces 
that  she  writes.    That  is  something  she  almost  never  could  do. 
It  used  to  take*  alot  of  courage  for  her  to  read  her  writing 
but  now  it  is  as  if  it  comes  naturally.    Mow,  it  is  enjoyable 
for  her  and  she  has  found  writing  to  be  a  wonderful  experience. 

Lynn. has  learned  to  listen,  to  respond  to  others'  writing 
besides  her  own.  She  found  the  group  experiences  helped  her 
in  developing  into  the  type  of  writer  she  seeks  to  be. 

Edjiis:.    "Case  Study  Report" 

Ed»is  is  a  sort  of  sensitive  writer.    She  likes  to  write 
about  war  since  it  is  something  that  she  f eel^  has  a  lot  of 
feeling  toward.    Her  favorite  author  is  Ernest  Hemingway. 
She  likes  him  because  of  his  form  and  descriptive  writing, 
also  because  most  of  his  novel  are  of  war  and  that's  what  she 
likes,  as  I  wrote  before. 

I  obeserved  her  form  of  writing  and  things  in  which  she 
liked  t:o  write  about.    I  have  learned  that  Edftis  likes  to 
write,  but  she  has  to  be  in  the  mood  to  writ*.    She  likes 
her  work,  not  all  of  it,  but  her  poems  and  reading  logs 
she  liked,  also  she  liked  doing  them.    Then  again,  figure 
all  writers  are  like  that! 

Have  a  great  summer  Ms.  Allison.    You're  the  best  teacher! 

Steve:  "Case  Study  Report" 

I  think  Steve  has  done  wonderful  in  the  past  7  months. 
He  came  here  in  October  when  he  was  very  mixed  up  with  personal 
problems.    But  he  pulled  himself  out  of  the  gutter  and  started 
from  scratch.    His  writing  has  always  been  about  himself.  And 
he  uses  his  experiences  to  make  good  writing.    He  hasn't  gotten 
the  marks  he  could  get,  like  stralgh  A's,  because  sometimes  he 
just  doesn't  try  hard  enough,  but  he  has  really  progressed. 
I  think  Steve  will  do  good  in  life.    He'll  help  anyone  that 
needs  help. 

Eve:  "Case  Study  Report" 

In  this  case  study  report,  I  am  doing  on  Eve  Olsen,  is  true 
life  -Tacts  on  her  progress  in  English  11.    I  feel  that  she  is 
sometimes  disruptive  and  <, troublesome,  but  in  all  improved 
tremendously.    She  has  learned  the  basics  in  English  11,  and 
I  feel  possibly  even  a  little  more.    I  feel  that  a  decent 
grade  for  the  quarter,  and  a  farily  good  grade  for  the  year 
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will  be  sufficient.    Please  take  all  Into  consideration  at 
^  grade  tine. 

Lauren:  "Case  Study  Reports" 

Lauren  Is  not  the  most  organised  writer  that  1  ever  met. 
She  does  however  manage  to  come  up  with  a  rlece  of  writing 
when  necessary.    She  tries  to  write  shout  her  feelings, 
at  times  this  causes  problems  for  her  because  she  has  no 

<-  feelings  and  will  probably  become  a  part  time  Hot  Dog  vendor. 

She  does  however  write  mostly  from  personal  experiences  or 
thoughts.    When  she  has  trouble  beginning  a  piece,  she  lilts 
down  and  Just  daydreams.    We  all  know  hex  whole  life  has  been 
a  daydream  but  we  pity  her,  and  pass  her  for  the  year  because 

^  god  knows  we  don't  want  her  in  our  class  next  year.  . 

Tom:  "Case  Study  Reports" 

He's  the  best  writer  I  ever  heard!    Seriously  though,  Tom 
has  developed  his  writing  style,  and  abilities  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.    He  has  opened  his  thoughts  to  others 
more  thin  ever  before.    That  was  a  big  accomplishment,  because 

<-  I  know  that's  a  very  hard  thing  for  him  to  do.    He  enjoyed 

this  year  very  much,  although  it  may  not  have  seemed  like  it 
at  times.    This  English  class  has  allowed  him  to  see  more  clearly 
exactly  what  writing  and  expression  is  about.    He  has  opened 

^  the  door,  and  now  it  is  time  for  him  to  walk  through. 

(  All  day  students  pop  in  and  out,  asking  Audre  and  me  to  sign 

yearbooks  and  wishing  us  a  good  summer.    "Is  this  your  last  day  to 
take  notes?"  Tom  asks  me;  and  I  realize,  with  a  pang ; that  it  is. 

(  Audre  and  I  hug  and  kiss  students  and,  through  all  the  disruptions, 

smile  at  each  other.    We  are  glad  to  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
chis  last  day. 

'  POSTCRIPT:  AFTER  SCHOOL 

In  the  weeks  after  classes  are  over,  we  tie  up  loose  ends.  We 
^  compare  notes,  talk  to  a  few  students  who  drift  in;  gather  papers, 

and  end  the  year  writing  together  at  the  back  table  in  Audre' 8  now- 
empty  room:  companionably ,  in  harmony. 

Audre  reflects  on  the  year,  and  writes  in  her  journal, 
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This  year  hat  been  Important.    X*ve  looked  very  closely— 
I've  discovered  what  is  most  important  to  me— in  teaching  writing 
with  emphasis  on  process.    True,  the  product  is  better— but  that 
is  not  what  is  Important.    The  importance  lies  in  what  happens 
to  the  students— how  they  grow— in  conf Idence-in  self— in  coming 
to  see  writing  as  useful,  as  a  means  of  pleasure  even.    At  least 
I  believe  they  all  saw  it  as  less  painful  and  were  able  to  write 
more  easily.    So  it  is  not  what  they  produce,  but  what  they  go 
away  with— that  feeling  that  writing  is  what  you  do  for  yourself 
and  t*e  knowledge  that  if  you  do  it  for  yourself— you'll  get 
pleasure — if  it  is  done  in  your  own  voice  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  it  will  give  pleasure— that  it  is  all  together 
different  from  writing  to  please  the  teacher— writing  to  try  to 
be  "right"— when  the  "right"  is  not  from  your  own  gut  (heart- 
grain)  .    To  be  pleased  with  yourself  is  pleasurable  of  course— 
and  we  all  need  confidence  in  our  own  ability  to  generate  cur 
own  pleasure.    How  strong  and  courageoua  It  makes  one  feel,  where 
does  the  pleasure  come  from?    Probably  from  self-discovery— 
exploration  and  discovery  of  self— this  is  not  mysterious— yet 
it  has  a  grant  metaphysical  quality  to  it — or  magic.  Kids 
know  this— Sue  said  it  early  in  the  year.    Well,  there  is  no 
better  pursuit  thsn  discovery  of  self— self  realisation  and  so 
up  the  scale  we  go  as  we  grow  (unless  thwarted).    So  it  is  not 
the  development  or  mastery  of  discrete  and  measurable  skills 
that  makes  writing  valuable  (even  though  emphasis  is  put  upon 
that— because  that  is  observable  in  a  good  writer)  it  is  the 
development  of  the  whole  person— which  under  normal  (big  load, 
much  work)  teaching  circumstances  can  barely  be  discerned. 

So  one  asks— what  are  the  ingredients?  What  makes  emphasis 
on  process  so  richly  rewarding?    It  makes  the  writer  look  within— 
pull  back— rid  oneself  of  distracts—look  and  see— discover 
"I  am"— or  some  of  it.    It's  the  beginning  of  an  essential  life 
process . 

Of  course  this  process  approach  improves  the  classroom.  Rids 
are  making  connections  with  one  another.    Discovering  how  they  are 
a  like  in /an  honest  way— discovering  how  they  differ  and  trying  to 
understand  why.    Discovering  that  there  is  satisfaction  in  re- 
sisting "peer  pressure"  (in  a  small  way)  by  talking  out  your 
differences  and  in  that  way,  better  understanding  your  own  position. 
Since  consensus  is  not  the  goal  in  a  writing  group  and  the  real 
task  is  that  the  writer  clarifies  (attempts  to  articulate,  encourage 
self-reflection)  and  makes  his/her  own  decisions  about  writing  that 
he/she  owns.    Idiosyncrasies  are  cherished— differences  expected 
and  enjoyed. 

The  benefit?  are  enormous — kids  can  feel  themselves  grow— some 
of  them  even  understand  how — that  through  the  group — writing  process 
approach  they  reach  farther — connect  more — trust  enough  to  stand 
alone. 


Anitn  Graves  —  4th  grade 


"Wanna  read  my  story?r 
This  Is  the  story  of  a  class  of  fourth  grade  writers.  During  the  year 
these  seventeen  children  gathered  after  lunch  and  recess  to  write  and 
share  their  writing  for  an  hour  or  so  three  afternoons  a  week  from 
September  through  June.  Streaming  In  from  the  playground  for  paper 
cups  of  water  and  their  writing  books,  these  students  carried  their 
playful  enthusiasm  into  a  collaborative,  writing  workshop  scene.  Here 
Is  what  the  classroom  looks  like: 

(See  graphic  of  Anita  Graves'  4th  Grade  Classroom  -on  separate  page.) 

The  kids  enter  from  the  classroom  door,  from  the  sliding  glass  door 
which  leads  out  to  the  playing  fields.  Each  heads  for  his  or  her  desk 
and  reaches  for  the  "8x10"  writing  book  and  a  pen  or  a  pencil  amid  the 
chatter  and  cutter  of  making  the  transition  from  the  playground  to  the 
class  writing  activity  .  Eyes  dart  to  the  upper  right  corner  of  the 
board  where  Mrs.  Graves  will  have  listed  thp  afternoon's  tasks  and  note 
the  time  allotted  for  writing  and  for  sharing.  A  typical  schedule 
would  read: 

12:45- 1:00- Journals 

100- 1:30- Writing  Time 

1 .30- 1 :45-Shar1nq  Time 
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The  First  Writing  Assignment 

Anita  started  writing  on  the  first  day  by  handing  out  yellow 
composition  paper  and  having  her  students  list  ten  items  about  themselves 
and  1r  doing  so  to  keep  their  identities  secret .  This  assignment,  called 
"Who  am  I  r,  helped  break  the  ice  and  start  the  year  in  a  fun, 
nonthreatenlng  manner.  After  collecting  and  shuffling  the  papers,  she 
read  them  to  the  gathered  students  and  let  them  guess  who  each  author 
was.  Thus  there  was  no  pressure  to  read  what  one  had  written  nor  to 
make  the  writing  perfect.      In  getting  to  know  one  another  through  their 
writing  these  students  were  beginning  to  explore  interests  of  their  own 
and  from  one  another's  lives.  Speaking  In  a  calm  clear  voice ,  Anita 
began: 

"We're  doing  a  kind  of  secret  writing  today...  Tell  people  something 
about  you  that  other  people  might  not  know.  You  might  write  down  your 
favorite  dessert  or  pet,  or  that  you  have  a  purple  rug  or  a  dachsund,  or  that 
you  were  born  In  Brooklyn.  Try  to  think  of  ten  different  things  about  you. 
Then  1  11  collect  them  and  we'll  try  to  guess  who  you  are.  Here's  some 
yellow  paper  so  no  one  will  know— don't  put  your  names  on  these." 

As  kids  get  up  from  the  steps ,  collect  a  sheet  and  head  toward  their 
seats ,  one  boy  asks,  "Do  you  have  to  write  In  script?" 

"I'd  like  you  to,  Michael,  but  If  It's  very  difficult  you  can  print." 

"Do  you  have  to  draw  a  picture?" 

"No,  Amy,  but  you  can  If  you  finish  early." 

By  now  the  class  has  dispersed  to  their  seats  throughout  the  room  and 
Anita  moves  from  desk  to  desk.  Cindy  is  stuck.  Her  teacher  suggests, 
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"Maybe...  maybe  some  new  clothes  or  somewhere  you  have  been  this 
summer-  maybe  a  visit  to  your  cousin's  or  your  sister's?  Cindy  nods. 

How  do  you  spell  airplane?  Sharon  calls  out. 

Anita  looks  up  and  says,  "Don't  worry  about  spelling  -It's  not  going  to 
count  today— sound  tt  out  as  best  as  you  can."  Anita  sees  Maureen's  hand 
go  up  and  heads  toward  her.  Jeff  turns  as  she  passes  and  asks,  "Are  you 
supposed  to  write  what  It  Is  on  the  paper?"  She  stops,  checks  his  paper 
(to  keep  It  a  secret),  and  advises,  "How  about  where  they  used  to  live? 
How  about  your  grandparents?" 

Maureen  looks  up  quizzically  and  asks  when  Anita  arrives,  "Maybe  there 
are  some  things  you  want  to  keep  secret?" 

"Well,  If  It's  real  private  you  may  not  want  to  share  It  but  Just  keep  It 
to  yourself."  Maureen  offers  Anita  a  peek  at  her  paper.  After  reading  It 
Anita  acknowledges  the  problem  for  Maureen:  "It's  really  hard  when  your 
best  friend  Is  In  the  class..  Tell  you  what  —we'll  say  that  Janlne  can't 
guess  in  class.  •  Aloud  to  the  rest  of  the  class  Anita  instructs,  "If  you 
recognize  right  away  it's  your  best  friend,  don't  give  It  away— keep  It  a 
mystery." 

Turning  ba^k  to  Maureen,  Anita  commiserates ,  "It's  really  hard  when 
you  have  a  best  friend  in  the  classroom." 

Introduction  of  Journals 

In  these  ways  Anita  placates  individual  fears  and  concerns  such  as 
neatness  and  privacy  and  sets  a  tone  for  a  low-key  safe  place  to  work  on 
writing  The  next  day  she  Introduces  Journal  writing  by  again  gathering 
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the  students  together  on  the  sharing  steps  and  saying: 

"Today  you  are  going  to  get  a  special  book.  You  can  write  anything  you 
want  In  It."  She  holds  up  one  8x10  booklet.  "These  are  yours.  You  can 
design  the  covers...  We  will  write  In  them  for  ten  minutes  almost  every 
day.  They  belong  to  you.  You  can  share  them  or  you  don't  have  to  share 
what  you  write  In  your  Journal." 

Cindy:  "Can  you  use  It  like  a  school  diary?" 
AG:  "Uh,  huh." 

John:  "Can  you  write  in  It  If  you  have  any  free  time  during  the  day?" 
AG:  "Yes." 

Jeff:  "What  If  you  can't  think  of  an/thing  to  write?" 
AG:  "You  can  doodle  and  you  never  have  to  show  It  to  anyone." 
Michael:  "Can  we  have  extra  time?" 
AG'  "If  you  I  Ike- Just  ask." 

As  she  hands  out  the  books,  she  continues,  "Here  you  are.  Put  your 
names  somewhere  on  the  outside  of  your  book.  You  can  decide  on  your 
covers  and  then  write.  There  are  some  magic  markers  in  my  desk  drawer." 
The  kids  rush  to  their  desks ,  selecting  various  colors  along  the  way  to 
decorate  their  covers. 

"I'm  making  It  slanty  and  curvy!"  says  Cindy  as  she  writes  CINDY'S 
DAIRY  in  flowery  script,  (actual  spelling) 

Anita  and  a  nearby  student  share  a  laugh  as  they  both  at  the  same  time 
write  their  names  on  the  outside  of  their  books  and  open  them  to  discover 
that  they  had  each  written  upside  down".  "I  did  the  same  thing,  Michael!" 
She  explains  quietly  to  another  student  who  has  looked  up  at  her  rewriting 
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her  name  on  her  booklet:  "I  get  one  because  r  m  going  to  write  in  the 
Journal  too."  She  begins  her  first  entry: 

September  14   Now  that  I  have  my  oldest  son  married  off  this 
weekend,  I  will  be  able  to  concentrate  more  on  journal  writing 
and  school  things  It  is  12:55  and  we  are  all  writing  in  our 
journals... " 

Soon  the  ten  minutes  set  aside  for  journal  writing  elapse  and  Anita, 
without  rising  from  her  seat  at  the  round  table,  mildly  instructs,  Tlnlsh 
up  the  sentence  that  you're  working  on  and  come  on  over  to  the  stairs.  If 
you  have  something  to  share  bring  It  over  with  you. " 

"Look  how  much  I  wrote  so  far!"  exclaims  Kevin,  holding  up  his  book 
with  his  first  page  about  filled.  She  smiles  and  continues,  "Okay,  as  soon 
as  you're  ready,  come  on  over  and  bring  your  journals  with  you.  Some  of 
you  may  want  to  share  and  some  of  you  may  want  to  show  your  covers." 
All  assemble  on  the  steps  with  Anita  before  them  on  the  stool. 

"I  just  want  to  find  out  If  there  is  anything  you  did  you  want  to  share. 
Perhaps  an  idea  you  got  while  you  were  writing?  Perhaps  a  story  that 
you've  written?  What  did  you  find  yourself  writing  about?  Anybody  want 
to  share  their  covers?" 

"Here's  mine."  says  Jeff  from  his  seat,  showing  his  cover  with  blue 
stars  and  a  gold  sun  in  a  purple,  black  and  green  border. 

Thanks,  Jeff." 

"This  Is  my  design."  says  Michael  shyly. 
•Okay.AmyBeth?" 
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She  comes  up  before  the  class  and  points  to  her  cover  and 
t  pronounces,"lt  says  'Private.  Keep  out.  Don't  dare  lookr 

"Alright ,  I  guess  we  know  how  she  feels  about  that!"  comments  Anita 
as  AmyBeth  returns  to  her  seat. 
{  "Does  anybody  have  something  they  want  to  share?  Tom?" 

Tom:  "It's  not  finished  yet" 
A6:  "Do  you  want  to  read  It?"  Affirmative  nod. 
^  AG:  "Okay,  class,  we  have  something  here  by  Tom  that  he  wants  to 

share  with  you "  He  reads  his  Star  Wars  piece  to  the  class: 

(  THE  REBELS  ON  HOTH 

DID  YOU  RECHARGE  THE  LAZER  TANKS?"  ASKED  LUKE  SKYWALKER  AS  HE 
CLOSED  THE  COCKPIT  TO  HIS  SNOWSPEEDER.  'THE  TANKS  ARE  RECHARGED. 

(  YOU  MAY  TAKE  OFF.'  SAID  COMMANDER  ZACK .  LUKE  RACED  OUT  OF  THE 

DOCKING  BAY  TO  FIGHT  THE  SNOWWALKERS.  LUKE  FLEW  UNDER  A  WALKER 
AND  FIRED  HIS  HARPOON.  THE  HARPOON  HOOKED  ONTO  THE  LEG.  LUKE 
WEAVED  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  WALKER'S  LEGS.  THE  WALKER  STUMBLED  AND 
FELL.  WEDGE,  LUKE'S  FRIEND  HIT  THE  GENARATOR,  AND  THE  WALKER 
EXPLODED  IN  A  BALL  OF  FLAMES.  A  WALKER  WAS  CLOSE  TO  THE  REBEL  BASE 
SO  LUKE  AND... 

Tom  stops  and  looks  up  to  show  that  that  Is  how  much  he  has  written 
so  far.  Anita  picks  up  on  that  and  adds,  "And  It  ends  there  and  It  leaves 
me  wondering  what  happens  next  .and  only  Tom  can  tell  us."  She  turns 
from  addressing  the  class  to  smile  at  him.  He  beams. 

"Kevin?"  He  has  been  raising  his  hand  to  share. 
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"I  got  somethin'"  and  he  reads : 

KEVIN  AND  THE  EXTERMINATOR 

WHILE  I  WAS  WALKING  IN  BROOKLYN  I  FOUND  A  BURNT  BODY.  THEN  ONTHER 
AND  ONTHER  AND  ONTHER.  SO  I  WENT  HOME,  FLIKED  ON  THE  TV  AND  THE 
NEWS  CAME  ON.  HE  SAID  THAT  4  BODIES  WERE  KILLED  BY  FIRE.  SO  I  HAD  TO 
INVESTIGATE.  I  GOT  MY  GUN  FROMTHE  CLOSET  AND  I  WENT  OUT  ON  THE 
STREET.  A  CAR  ALMOST  HIT  M^ f  SO  I  BLOW  IT  UP.  I  SAW  THE  KILLER  SO  I 
CHUKED  MY  KNIFE  AT  HIM  AND  KILLED  HIM. 

THE  END 


Boys'  laughs  punctuate  his  tough-guy  reading  —especially  when  he 
mentions  "A  bodies  killed  by  fire"  and  the  part  about  the  car  blowing  up. 
As  Kevin  finished,  Jeff  comments, Excellent!"  The  violent  actions  of  the 
characters  clear!y  engage  their  attention.  It  e  girls  appear  interested  but 
none  respond  verbally. 

Writing  Process  Principles 

These  early  signals  that  Anita  sends  out  are  critical  ones  for 
establishing  a  writing  process  workshop  environment  for  her  students. 
She  lets  them  know  that  they  will  be  able  to  write  frequently  in  school 
(and  at  home  if  they  wish)  on  topics  of  their  own  choosing.  She  lets  them 
know  that  they  are  the  ones  to  decide  whether  to  continue  on  the  same 


topic  or  drop  ft  for  something  else.  Such  decisions  of  ownership  over  their 
writing  are  theirs  to  make  as  are  any  decisions  to  share  work  with 
classmates  or  the  teacher.  As  we  progress  through  the  rest  of  the  school 
year's  writing  activities  and  events,  let's  watch  the  ways  in  which  Anita 
continues  to  fashion  the  development  of  writing  and  snaring  time  around 
the  needs  of  her  students.  i 

\ 
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Introduction  of  Room  Maps  (Day  4) 
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After  breaking  the  Ice  with  the  Who  am  i?  assignment  and 
introduc'ng  journals  Anita  launches  into  her  room  mapping  assignment. 
This  had  worked  well  the  previous  year  to  engage  students  in  writing 
on  something  that  they  know  about  and  that  utilized  drawing  as  an  aid 
to  writing.  What  the  students  are  to  do  is  map  their  room  ,  to  take  "a 
tour  of  your  room "  in  drawing  first  and  then  in  writing.  So  large  white 
paper  is  distributed  and  the  class  sketched  the  shape  and  contents  of 
their  rooms  .  After  a  couple  of  work  sessions  on  these  the  class  was 
ready  for  the  idea  of  conferencing  with  a  partner  on  their  room  maps. 
Anita  begins  with  theSe  overall  instructions. 

"First  we'll  write  in  ou;  journals  for  10  minutes,  maybe  a  little 
longer.  Then  we'll  share.  Then  we'll  read  a  few  more  of  the'Who  am  I?" 
sheets.  And  then  you  can  have  some  more  time  on  your  maps.  When  you 
finish  you  can  start  to  find  a  friend  who  is  finished  and  share  your 
room  idea."  She  hands  out  their  maps  an^  continues.  "Take  these  back 
and  work  on  them  now.  When  you  finish  find  a*  partner  to  conduct  a  tour 
of  youi;  room  with  ..The  person  you  are  conducting  is  going  to  ask  some 
questions- -be  ready  on  that.  Sometimes  when  you  tell  someone 
something  you  remember  things  you  forgot; 

Kevin  is  ready  to  partner  and  Anita  volunteers.  She  takes  his  map  of 
the  room  and  asks  him  to  /Close  your  eyes  and  just  pretend  you  are 
describing  your  room,  Kevin;  He  composes  aloud  and  ticks  off  the 
various  tt'me  tn  his  room.  Vmen  he  opens  his  eyes  she  comments,  "You 


see,  I'm  finding  out  a  lot  about  you  by  going  through  this  room  with 
you"  He  realizes  v;hen  he  looks  at  his  map  that  he  has  mentioned  three 
things  he  had  not  included.  "And  the  more  details  you  add  the  more  it 
will  be  interesting  to  your  partner."  She  then  moves  around  to  others 
who  appear  stuck.  "Just  rehearse  in  your  mind  what  you're  going  to  say 
to  your  partner.  Go  all  the  way  around  the  room— like  a  person 
conducting  a  tour  in  a  museum."  To  another,  "Pretend  that  I've  Just 
come  to  your  house.  You  say  to  yourself  what  you're  saying  to  me." 
A  couple  of  writing  days  later  the  schedule  on  the  board  reads: 

12:50-1:00— Journals 

1:00-1:30— Write  first  draft  of  "My  Room" 

1:45-2:35- Art 

After  the  journal  writing  session,  Anita  hands  out  the  room  maps  to 
owriers,  comment ing,"Today  we're  goirig  to  try  something  different. 
Today  we  are  going  to  talk  about  conferences  and  about  first  drafts. 
First  drafts—  do  you  know  what  that  means?" 

"First  drafts  means  going  to  the  Army!"  grins  Kevin. 

"To  do  it  a  first  time  and  to  do  it  again"  volunteers  Rich. 
Anita  explains:  "You  know  we've  all  been  working  on  maps  of  our 
rooms.  And  then  we  just  spent  time  explaining  it  to  a  partner  and 
conducting  a  tour  around  the  room.  Well,  a  first  draft  is  when  you 
write  just  as  if  you  were  describing  it  to  a  partner.  Some  people  call 
it  a  "sloppy  copy".  It's  easy  enough  for  you  or  another  to  read— it  s  not 
perfect  though.  If  you're  stuck  (with  your  room  map)  what  do  you  Jo?" 
Several  hands  go  up. 
"Christine?" 


"You  look  at  your  rton— you  ask  your  partner.' 
"Sharon?" 

"You  share  your  map." 

Nodding  yes,  Anita  points  to  two  areas  of  the  classroom  where  she 
has  placed  new  signs  reading  Conference  Spots-Five  Minutes  and 
says,"Those  are  conference  areas.  You  can  come  and  ask  me  permission 
If  you  want  to  have  a  conference  for  fi  e  minutes.  When  your  five 
minutes  are  up,  you  can  go  back  and  write  some  more." 

"My  problem  is  I  was  sharing  With  a  thing  "  said  John. 

"Who  or  what  do  you  mean?"asks  an  amused  Anita. 

John  points  to  Richard  and  says,  "All  he  said  was  'Yep'  or  Nope'". 
Anita  turns  this  into  a  teaching  opportunity.  "Uh  huh.  What  are 
some  of  the  things   you  could  have  done  which  would  be  helpful? 
Cindy?" 

"To  be  a  good  listener." 

Anita,  "Yes.  To  help  another  person  by  being  a  good  listen*.  What 
else?  Richie?" 

"By  asking  questions  or  saying  things  like,  'Tell  me  more  about  your 
fish  tank". 

"Okay.  Now  here's  what  you  can  do  for  choices.  You  can  look  and  sit 
and  think.  You  can  rehearse  in  your  mind  Qnyou  can  conference.  Will 
you  quietly  go  back  and  work  on  your  maps  at  your  desks?" 

Kids  excitedly  negotiate  whom  to  have  conferences  with  and  some 
start  to  pair  up  After  two  five  minute  conference  periods  have 
elapsed,  Anita  asks: 

"Janine,  you  jjst  had  a  conference  What,  did  you  do?" 
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"Shared.  We  read  it  over  to  see  what  we  could  add."  She  ret  jrns  to 
writing  on  her  draft. 

Kenny  laughs,  "He  forgot  io  put  sticks  of  dynamite  in  his  room,  but  it 
wasn't  really  in  his  room." 

"I  forgot  to  put  in  my  globe."  says  Amy  softly. 
"That's  the  kind  of  detail  to  add.  You're  lucky  to  have  a  globe." 
comments  Anita. 

"So  do  ir  pipes  up  Michael  as  he  realizes  that  he  forge >  to  put  in  His 
globe. 

Writing  time  is  about  up  according  to  the  schedule  ,  yet  two  boys 
rush  over  w#h  a  request  for  a  conference.  Anita  decides,  "Okay,  I  think 
we  ll  have  time  for  a  three  minute  conference." 

"Oh,  excellent!!"  shouts  Matt  as  he  and  Jeff  speed  off  to  the  steps 
area 


After  a  couple  more  days  most  of  the  class  is  on  its  second  draft  or 
conferencing  and  the  schedule  reflects  the  workshop  feel: 

1 2:45- 1  45— Writing  Journals,  My  room,  and  Sharing 

After  the  writing  and  sharing  time  is  used  up  Anita  takes  the 
opportunity  to  clarify  some  confusion  about  conferences  that  she  has 
noticed  "Some  of  you  are  a  little  confused  about  what  a  conference 
is-~wh?t  do  you  think  it  is?  Cindy?" 

"A  conference  is  i  place  where  you  are  getting  new  ideas  from 
someone  else " 


o 
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"Uh  huh.  Why  are  we  having  a  conference,  John?" 
"  Because  we  Wt  r\t  to  see  If  we  left  anything  out ." 
"Good  reason. "  (She  smiles  over  to  me.) 

Now  Eric  and  I  will  model  a  conference.  I  will  be  the  listener  and  he 
will  be  the  teller.  Okay,  Eric."  He  reads: 

MY  ROOM 

WHEN  YOU  COME  IN  YOU  WILL  SEE  OUT  MY  WINDOWS  AND  SEE  MY  BED. 
NOW  YOU  MOVE  A  LITTLE  TO  YOUR  LEFT  AND  KEEP  LOOKING  STRAIGHT 
AND  YOU  WILL  SEE  MY  SHELF  AND  ALL  OF  MY  BLACKBOARD.  NOW  TURN 
AROUND  AND  YOU  WILL  BE  SMACKED  RIGHT  IN  THE  FACE  WITH  THE  DOOR 
KNOB  OF  MY  CLOSET.  SIT  ON  MY  BED  AND  LOOK  STRAIGHT  AND  YOU  WILL 
SEE  MY  BOOK  SHELF  AND  RECORD  PLAYEk  ON  THE  TOP  LEFT  THERE  ARE 
RECORDS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  BOOKS  AND  ON  THE  BOTTOM  MORE  BOOKS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  ON  THE  TOP  ARE  T!ME  MAGAZINES.  IN  THE  MIDDLE  ARE  MORE 
BOOKS  AND  ON  THE  BOTTOM  ARE  PUZZLES.  ON  THE  RIGHT  TOP  ARE 
LIBRARY  BOOKS  AND  IN  THE  MIDDLE  ARE  MORE  BOOKS  AND  ON  THE 
BOTTOM  IS  A  TRAIN  MADE  OF  WOOD  NOW  LOOK  DIAGONALLY  AN  J  YOU 
WILL  SEE  MY  DESK  AND  TOY  SHELF  ON  THE  TOP  .  I  PUT  A  LOT  OF  JUNK  ON 
THE  LEFT  MIDDLE  IS  LEGE  AND  ON  THE  BOTTOM  ARE  MATCH  BOX  ON  THE 
RIGHT  TOP  15  PLAYMOBILE  AND  ON  THE  BOTTOM  ARE  TAPE  C ASSETS  AND 
WHEN  YOU  GO  OUT  AGAIN  YOU  WILL  SEE  THE  CLOSET. 

Anita  begins  the  conferance,  "What  kinds  of  books  are  there?" 
"Let  me  see.  There's  German  books,  there's  Hans  Christian  Anderson, 
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there's  Aesop's  Fables,  and  Jungle  stories.  I  got  English  books  like 
Treasure  Island  and ... 

"He's  German,  you  know"  contributes  Richie  informatively  to  his 
teacher. 

"Well,  when  you  want  to  add  stuff,  like  the  book  titles,  put  an  arrow 
in  to  show  where  it  goes."  She  demonstrates  with  his  paper.  "You  don't 
have  to  recopy  it  all  to  insert  something.  Write  the  stuff  you  have 
forgotten.  Your  eye  won't  miss  it." 

Several  days  later  and  a  couple  of  more  drafts  along  the  way  Anita 
herself  decides  to  participate  in  sharing  time.  She  initiates  it  by 
announcing: 

"I  want  to  share.  I've  done  a  terrific  thing."  She  beams  at  them  as 
she  proudly  displays  her  composition  on  a  large  sheet  on  an  easel 
before  them  at  the  sharing  area.  "Im  going  to  listen  and  see  if  you  have 
any  suggestions."  She  reads  her  room  tour  full  of  sentences  scattered 
about  making  reference  to  her  yellow  wastebasket.  She  finishes  and 
asks,  "Isn't  that  terrific?  Isn't  that  great?" 

The  class  catches  on 

"You  keep  going  back  to  your  wastebasket." 

"You  are  always  in  the  middle." 

She  asks ,  "How  could  I  make  this  better?" 

Kevin:  "Put  all  that  stuff  about  the  wastebasket  together." 
Several  agree  that  the  (ietsils  are  sprinkled  about  and  should  be  grouped 
better.  So  they  cut  and  paste  the  wastebasket  details  into  shape  on 
the  easel. 
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Anita  writes  about  this  activity  in  her  journal:  Once  or  twice  a 
week,  I  pirn  to  have  a  "lesson"  before  journal  writing  time—I 
don't  know  what  they  will  he  hut  yesterday  was  a  start  when 
we  cut  the  wastebaskets  out  of  my  room  piece.  I  put  My  Room 
up,  written  in  magic  marker  for  all  to  see.  I  had  sprinkled 
sentences  about  my  wastebasket  throughout.  I  read  it  aloud 
and  it  was  Kevin  who  got  the  point.  I  was  pleased  and  I  had 
him  repeat  it.  I  had  pictured  taping  up  the  sentences  and  that 
would  be  that.  Then  when  the  sentences  were  read  as  a 
paragraph,  they  decided  they  really  didn't  sound  as  great  and 
could  be  improved.  When  they  started  combining  sentences  to 
improve  the  paragraphs  I  was  elated!  I  had  had  children  in 
the  fifth  grade  wht  couln't  understand  what  this  was  about 
when  it  was  presented  in  a  workbook  exercise.  Learning 
things  in  isolation  on  workbook  pages  is  so  meaning  less f 

Anita  found  this  a  particularly  good  writing  assignment  to  use  to 
introduce  writing  process  techniques.  Students  are  doing  several 
drafts,  conferencing  with  partners  to  see  what  is  needed  to  improve 
their  writing,  sharing  their  work  before  the  group,  and  writing  on  a 
topic  which  experience  has  shown  her  works  well  because  it  is 
"  "personal  and  concrete  "  The  key  to  thr  success  of  the  lesson  has 
to  include  the  fact  that  Anita  participates  fn  each  aspect  of  the 
process  of  composing  for  her  students  She  demonstrates  how  to 
conduct  a  conference.and  uses  herself  as  a  guinea  pig  for  revision  on 
her  own  draft  (not  some  workbook  exercise).  She  validates  drawing  as 
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a  means  of  communication  by  having  her  students  display  both  the  final 
drafts  as  well  as  the  completed  maps.  And,finally  ,as  a  reactive 
teacher,  she  is  flexible  enough  to  go  with  the  flow  when  the  students 
turn  her  cut-and-paste  revision  lesson  also  Into  a  sentence  combining 
exercise.  She  adheres  to  the  maxim  of  her  namesake  Donald  Graves' 
saying  /The  children  lead  and  the  teacher  follows."  As  we  see  she  is 
willing  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  her  students'  needs  become  other 
than  those  she  thought  they  were. 

We  have  a  sense  from  the  above  descriptions  of  how  Ar.iU  launched 
writing  process  approaches  for  her  fourth  graders.  Through  sharing 
time  particularly  these  students  were  able  to  make  their  writing  their 
own  By  mid-October  ,  Anita  writes  the  following  in  her  journal: 
Children  seem  genuinely  carried  away  with  writing  during 
journal  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  what  to 
write,  fhe  boys  are  writing  about  races(cars)  snd  the  gins 
btftm  caught  up  on  mystery  stories. " 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Anita  nev«*r  collects  'heir  Journals  or 
reads  them  without  *.he  ptrt:;ts*fon  ef  the  writers.  She  serves  z? 
audience  or  editor  at  their  request  and  never  as  topic  provider  or  judge. 
They  can  write  or;  whatever  thoy  wish  tn  their  Journals  and  decide  on 
whether  they  wish  to  share  or  not,  ?is  she  said  at.  the  beginning.  As 
their  teacher  she  is  comfortable  in  not  knowing  or  controlling  exactly 
what  is  :*i  their  journal?.  Because  the  writing  is  theirs,  she  feels  no 
compunction  io  know  or  "own'thelr  writing 

the  classroom  etnnographer,  I  was  In  a  position  to  learn  from  my 
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work  with  the  students  just  what  topics  they  were  Interested  In  and 
have  prepared  a  catalogue  of  stories  to  Illustrate  this.  Here  Is  a  brief 
summation  of  what  they  were  writing  about  between  September 
through  November 

Cindy  Is  writing  on  an  extended  Sherlock  Holmes  piece  while  Amy  K. 
Is  doing  a  Nancy  Drew  spinoff.  Maureen  writes  about  Sherlock  Squirrel 
and  rainbows.  Eric  and  Rich  draft  biographical  pieces  on  Sitting  Bull 
and  Red  Cloud,  respectively,  from  their  Social  Studies  classwork. 
Meanwhile,  Mike  is  writing  "Smokey  and  the  Bandits"  ,as  John  starts 
with  The  Clash  of  the  Titans  to  be  followed  with  back  to  back  versions 
of  Ths  Shining  and  Happy  Days  Star  Wars  influences  Tom  first,  and 
through  him,  others.  He  and  Kevin  atiempt  adventure  and  racing 
stories,  notably,  "Tom  the  Racer"and  "Truck  Driver  Kev".  Matt  fashions 
a  Charlie  Brown  story  with  bufH-Jn  sound  effects,  while  Kenny  B. 
wriits  about  those  popular  cartocn  characters,  the  Smurfs.  Sharon 
puts  Snoopy  Into  a  Halloween  s*ory  while  AmyBeth,  with  a  similar 
setting,  writes  a  brief  mystery  called,"  The  Rainy  Night".  Jeff's  f <rst 
pieces  are  about  "Super  Jock"  and  baseball  while  Christine  s  are  about 
her  family  and  playing  soccer.  Janlne  writes  &t-out  friends,  flowers  , 
and  rabbits,  and  Kenny  S.  does  humorous  pieces  like  "How  to  Cook  a 
Turkey". 

The  patterns  in  their  story  writing  tend  to  fall  into  three  categories 
at  this  point  of  the  school  year.  One  group.like  Cindy  and  Mch, 
represent  a  literature-based  genre  of  story  writing.  Their  writing 
reflects  the  influences  of  the  reading  they  are  doing  in  school  <v  at 
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home.  A  second  group,  with  Mike  and  Sharon  as  examples,  represents 
the  entertainment  genre,  and  shows  the  Influence  of  the  movies  and 
television  shows  In  their  lives.  A  third  group  of  writers,  like  AmyBeth 
and  KennyS.,  tend  to  address  real  Issues.  They  write  about  things  close 
to  home,their  playground  activities,  familial  settings,  friends,  and  the 
things  they  know  about— a  personal  kind  of  writing.  »*.  fourth  kind  of 
writing,  a  social-based  genre,  is  also  an  emergtog  trend  that  I  would 
like  to  develop  presently. 
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The  teacher  as  fnllnwer 

An  essential  belief  practiced  by  Anita  is  to  take  her  cues  from  her 
students  and  not  to  railroad  her  expectations  through  them.  Generally 
she  is  sensitive  to  what  It  is  they  want  to  write  about  and  lets  them 
do  so  What  she  does  do  is  make  little  adjustments  and  rules  to  fit 
the  circumstances  that  arise  so  that  writing  and  sharing  time  continue 
to  function  for  everyone.  For  example,  when  Tom  wrote  the  following 
story  in  October  ,  it  was  met  with  great  enthusiasm  and  his 
classmates  were  eager  to  include  each  other  as  characters  in  their 
stones—  a  pattern  that  continued  hot  and  heavy  throughout  the  year. 
Here  Is  Tom's  trend-setting  story. 

4G  VS  THE  TFACHERS 

IT  IS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  4G  WAR.  THE  TEACHERS  V5  4G.  MATT 
JUST  GOT  KILLED  AND,  OOPS!  THERE  GOES  MAUREEN.  WE  HAVE  OUR  GUNS 
READY  BUT  KEVIN  ATE  THE  BULLETS.  MR.  JUTTING  SHOT  AMY  KRONlN.  I 
THOUGHT  THEY  LOVED  EACH  OTHER.  KENNY  BETTENHAUSER  SHOT  MRS. 
GRAVES.  AND  MlKE,OOPS,  THERE  HE  GOES.  HELP  !  I  HAVE  TO  GET  OUT  OF 
HERE 

bOMEONE  BOMBED  KEVINS  HOUSE  THE  BUS  DRIVER  CAME  TO  MY 
HOUSE,  BUT  MY  LAWN  WAS  A  MINE  FIELD.  BOOi  II  THE  BUS  DRIVER  WAS 
o  KILLED   ALL  THE  TEACHER5  DIED  AND  WE  WON!  ALL  EXCEPT  FOR  WHO 


THREW  AN  OCTOPUS  ON  ME  OUCH!  I  KILLED  THE  OCTOPUS  AND  JOHN 
KILLED  THE  CREATURE.  MS.  MASS  WAS  SCREAMING,  f  £  DIDN'T  GET 
KILLED,  BUT  KEVIN  BURPED  AND  BLEW  MS.  MASS  INTO  ORBIT.  ALL  RIGHT 
KEVIN,  THE  BURP  THAT  SAVED  THE  DAYI 

THE  CREATURE  FROM  THE  BLACK  LAGOON 

Tom's  story  was  read  with  great  relish  and  received  with  delight  by 
his  classmates  and  spurred  them  to  start  using  one  another's  names  in 
their  own  stories.  Anita  notes  this  phenomenon  in  her  Journal  ,  "The 
status  is  to  have  your  name  mentioned  in  a  story  written  by  a 
friend  During  journai  writing  time  peop/e  go  around  asking, 
'May  i  put  your  name  in  my  story?'  When  I  asked  Tom  about  using 
classmates'  names  in  the  stories  he  was  writing  ,  he  explained, 
"Because  I  can't  think  of  any  good  names  for  Just  people  I  dream  up- 
Torn  seems  quite  pragmatic  here  so  I  asked  him  if  he  ever "  matched  up 
personalities  of  kids  to  story  characters?"  "Yeah",  he  said. 
"Sometimes  I  have  Kevin  in  my  storv.  I  mate  h  him  up  with  Indiana 
Jones  (see  his  "Raiders  of  the  Lost  Arc"  pieceX  and  Janine  as  his 
girlfriend.  And  I  used  Richie  for  Evil  Knievel  in  one  story.  I  think  he  is 
a  pretty  good  kid." 

Anita  adjusts  to  this  trsnd  with  a  simple  and  practical  solution: 
you  need  to  get  the  person's  permission  if  you  want  to  use  his  or  her 
name  in  a  story.  Here  is  one  such  exchange  around  Halloween  where 
Kenny  is  asking  Eric  for  permission  to  use  his  name  in  a  story  based 
upon  the  movie  Halloween: 
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Kenny:  "Eric,  you  wanna  be  In  my  story?!" 
Eric:  "Yeah,  I  want  to  be  the  murdererr 

c  They  rehearse  details  of  the  murder  together:  the  murder,  the 

oxygen,  the  glass  eye,  the  ax,  knife  or  gun.  Suddenly  Eric  leaps  to  his 
feet  and  performs  an  Impromptu  audition  for  the  part.  He  stands  and 

1  flings  his  arms  akimbo  and  then  stands  with  hands  and  head  dangling  - 

like  a  person  hanging  from  a  cross.  Kenny  loves  it  and  Eric  stalks 
toward  him  with  a  gravelly  chant,  "I  come  to  chuck  you,  my  ax!" 

Clearly  a  second  reason  for  using  one  another's  names  is  the  social 
dimension:  one  can  validate  or  secure  friendships  by  casting 
classmates  in  favorable  regies.  Friends  can  be  won  by  including  them 
In  a  good  scene  or  part  In  an  adventure  story  or  racing  event.  Andy 
Warhol's  claim  that  "Ever /one  will  be  famous  for  15  minutes"  is 
operable  in  4G-land.  Awarding  a  prominent  role  to  a  classmate  is  one 
way  of  cementing  a  friendship  for  these  writers.  Celebrityhood  can  be 
yours  by  writing  a  successful  story  with  classmates'  names  in  it  and 
reading  same  in  sharing  time. 

Steps  in  Writing 

The  social  dimension  of  writing  and  sharing  times  took  hold  in 
class  and  soon  it  was  time  for  more  of  Anitas  adjustments.  The 
problem  was  that  the  same  kids  were  dashing  off  quick  drafts  and 
volunteering  to  share.  Quantity  was  overpowering  quality.  Anita 
reports  on  this  in  her  Journal:  Sharing  time  needs  more 
9  structuring  and  I'm  going  to  preview  pieces  ahead  of  time.  I 


think  it  may  improve  the  quality  of  the  writing.  Children 
write  anything.  Chidren  are  scribbling  down  any  old  thing  in 
order  to  have  something  to  share  .  Right  now  it's  status  to 
read  and  competition  is  stiff  I II  keep  alist  and  have  4  or  5 
children  read  each  time...  People  ask,  'How  do  I  get  my 
children  to  share?"  My  problem  is  ,  "How  do  you  hold  them 
back?"  (12/81)  .  Earlier  Anita  had  Introduced  the  chart  given 
below  to  guide  these  writers  through  the  steps  In  writing :.  . 

1.  Write  first  draft 

2.  Have  a  conference  with  a  writing  partner 

3.  Decide  how  you  want  to  change  or  add  to  your  first  draft 

4.  Write  a  second  draft 

5.  Confer  with  a  writing  partner  and  check  for  capitalization, 
punctuation,  and  spelling 

6.  Meet  with  Mrs.  Graves 

7.  Write  your  final  draft 

So  the  problem  here  was  to  control  the  enthusiasm  among  certain 
sharers  so  that  others  would  have  the  chance  to  participate  in  sharing 
time  and  so  that  enough  writers  would  be  able  to  follow  the  steps  all 
the  way  through  and  experience  the  complete  process  of  composition. 
That  was  the  balance  she  sought  through  the  year.  Since  she  was  not 
responsible  for  generating  the  topics  ,she  could  attend  to  the 
management  of  a  writing  workshop  .  She  writes  movingly  on  her 
notion  of  topics  duririg  Study  Group.  /  didn't  assign  writing  to  the 
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fourth  graders  because  my  interpretation  of  mmTne  Writing 
Process  Approach'  was  that  children  he  a  J lowed  to  choose 
their  own  topics.  I  felt  this  was  the  key  to  letting  them 
claim  ownership  of  their  own  writing.  If  a  teacher  never 
allowed  a  child  to  choose  his  own  topics,  that  child  could 
never  feel  he  was  in  control  of  his  writing.  The  writing 
would  be  what  the  teaching  of  writing  has  always  been  before 
in  school.  Teacher  gives  topic,  child  writes.  Child  tries  to 
figure  out  what  the  teacher  wants. 

Perhaps  in  allowing  children  so  much  freedom  to.  choose 
their  own  topics,  some  children  developed  a  mind  set  that 
they  could  only  write  when  they  were  in  control  of  the  topic. 
Perhaps  some  degree  of  discipline  was  lost  but  I  think  the 
advantages  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages—especially  for 
children  in  the  lower  grades— f  through  4.  The  enthusiasm 
which  comes  about,  the  creative  energy,  the  thrill  of  setting 
thetr  own  thoughts  down  on  paper.  These  attitudes,  to  me, 
are  more  important  than  my  being  able  to  make  them  write  on 
a  topic  which  I  chose. 

Another  way  she  aided  in  the  management  of  their  writing  and 
sharing  time  was  to  create  a  place  for  their  final  drafts  to  go .  By  the 
end  of  October,  Anita  felt  it  was  time  to  launch  the  46  Publishing 
Book.  She  does  so  calmly  fas  is  her  style  :  "Tom  made  the  covers 
and  I  bought  rings  to  put  through  We  have  four  pieces 
published  so  far.    I  am  pointing  it  out  as  the  place  where 


final  pieces  go  but  I  won't  make  too  big  of  a  deaf  of  it  since 
we  are  not  after  product  but  process.  Great  interest  has 
sprung  up  in  reading  the  stories  of  previous  years.  I  suspect 
they  may  be  enjoying  them  so  much  because  they  know  many 
of  the  authors  and  they  perhaps  are  making  some  comparisons. 
(I  have  Publishing  Books  from  the  previous  two  years) 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  4G  Book  held  over  75  compositions  that 
her  students  had  "publtcated".  Its  contents  featured  a  wide  variety  of 
topics  genres  such  as  sports  and  racing  stories  .mysteries  and 
conversations  in  dialogues,  sound  effects,  plays  and  poems. 
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Anita's  teaching  style: 


Metaphors  are  a  useful  way  to  capture  or  describe  the  truth  and  in 
Anita's  case  represent  her  in  ways  shaped  by  who  she  is  as  a  person, 
by  what  she  does  as  a  teacher  and  by  what  happens  in  the  classroom  as 
a  result  of  her  being  there.  In  addition,  my  insights  are  aided  by  her 
own  musings  and  reflections  during  the  study  as  recorded  in  her 
teaching  journals.  So,  let  us  now  look  at  what  metaphors  can  suggest 
about  Anita's  teaching  style  and  test  their  fit. 

Anita  as  becalmer.  Picture  a  class  of  fourth  graders  in  a  writing 
workshop  scene.  There  are  seventeen  students  scattered  throughout 
the  classroom,  some  writing  at  their  desks  or  on  the  carpet,  some 
reading  stories  just  written  to  classmates,  some  staring  off  into  the 
distance,  some  on  the  verge  of  housing  around.  Anita  sits  at  the  round 
table  used  for  conferences,  writing  in  her  own  journal,  or  perhaps 
listening  to  a  child's  story.  But  she  is  the  calm  in  the  eye  of  the 
storm— the  becalmer.  As  a  mother  of  grown  children,  and  a 
grandmother  twice  that  year,  she  is  familiar  with  the  cacaphony  of 
children.  As  an  experienced  elementary  teacher,  she  knows  of  the 
energy  and  volume  levels  attainabler  while  living  for  seven  hours  a 
day  in  a  roomful  of  nine  and  ten  year  olds.  So  what  does  she  do?  She 
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stays  cool.  She  allows  for  what  she  calls  the  "noisy  hilarious  bedlam" 
of  writing  time  and  notes,  7  am  always  vary  aware  of  the  social 
aspects  of  writing  and  so  are  the  children.  They  need  it  and 
love  it  It's  what  makes  writing  so  much  fun  Not  only  is  it 
a  chance  to  be  creative  but  it  is  a  chance  to  share  this 
creative  output  immediately,  if  they  want  to  There  are 
many  choices  in  sharing  their  writing  It  could  be  with  their 
best  friend  who  would  always  be  safe.  It  could  be  with  a 
small  select  group.  I f\one  were'  confident  enough,  it  might 
mean  having  ones  whole  class  as  an  audience,  and,  of  course, 
there's  always  the  teacher." 

Whatever  their  sharing  or  writing  needs,  Anita  is  calmly  making 
room  for  them.  Early  in  her  journal  she  notes  a  process  I  observed  her 
practice  countless  times:  7  try  not  to  talk  too  much  as  a 
teacher.  It's  a  common  mistake  made  in  our  preofessionso 
that  when  I  do  talk,  it  will  have  some  significance. "  It  is 
within  that  quality  of  calm  control  that  the  next  metaphor  is  offered. 

Anita  as  manager.  Anita  performs  as  a  stage  manager  and  prefers  the 
backstage  to  the  limelight.  Her  stars  are  the  students  and  she  is  quite 
content  to  allow  them  to  occupy  center  stage  while  she  bustles  about 
in  the  wings,  prompting  and  coaching.  She  is  the  mother  hen  clucking 
her  charges  into  line—and  she  (specking  them  into  order.  Thus,  while 
acknowledging  that  writing  in  the  context  of  the  classroom  is  a  highly 
social  act,  she  is  "socializing"  her  students  as  they  work  together. 
She  writes,   7  try  to  keep  the  noise  level  under  control  by 
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having  specific  conference  spots  in  the  room.  Too  much 
noise  is  not  conducive  to  thinking  and  writing  and  that  has  to 
be  taken  into  account*  There  can  be  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  if  ail  socializing  were  eliminated  from  writing,  the 
quantity,  quality  and  enthusiasm  for  writing  would  greatly 
diminish " 
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Portraits  of  Savon  Taachars 
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Portrait  of  Diane  Burkhardt 


Diana  loves  tha  kids  aha  taachas.    But  not  on  tha  first 
day  of  school.    On  tha  first  day,  sha's  not  raady  to  saa  than 
yat.    Clouding  har  viaion  ara  namorias  of  last  yaar's  Vide. 
As  sha  looks  around  her*  sha  saas  Matt  arguing  vahamantly  for 
tha  Tories;  ovar  at  tha  round  tabla  sha  racalls  tha  hours 
spant  in  confaranca  with  Margarat;  whara  writing  foldars  ara 
stored,  sha  racalls  tha  kids  who  had  braakthroughs  in 
writing:  Karin  on-  tha  piaca  sha  wrota  on  har  father,  and  Dina 
with  tha  diary  antriaa  on  Keith,  and  Brian  discovaring  his 
theme  of  competition.    It's  not  aasy  to  1st  go  of  last  yaar's 
kids  and  as  sha  looks  at  tha  naw  axpactant  -facaa  sha  wonders, 
"Will  thaaa  kida  avar  ba  as  graat?" 

Tha  first  waaks  of  school  ara  hard  for  har.    Sha  mi saas 
tha  aaae  of  tha  pravious  May  and  Juna,  whan  tha  ralationships 
wara  firm  and  strong.    Sha  knows  arriving  at  that  point  takes 
time  and  a  commitment  to  begin  again,  to  let  this  new  batch 
of  45  or  55  kids  have  an  imp;  2t  on  her.    Often  in  the  firat 
few  weeks  of  school  she  speaks  of  herself  as  "feeling 
somewhat  down."    Then  slowly*  she  begins  to  notice 
something.    A  student  calls  her  at  home  about  an  assignment 
and  she's  pleased;  she  takes  home  a  batch  of  process  journals 
and  finds  herself  becoming  engrossed  in  the  writing;  she 
recounts  a  funny  incident  that  happened  at  lunch  and  notices 
that  she' a  smiling.    All  of  a  sudden  aha  experiences  the 
imprint  of  this  year's  kids'  personalities  and  sha  knows 
sha's  on  the  way  to  building  the  relationships  that  form  the 
basis  for  everything  else  she  does  in  class. 

To  Diane,  teaching  is  more  than  covering  the  curriculum. 
In  fact/  the  curriculum  (English  and  Social  Studies  and  the 
writing  and  reading  and  speaking  and  listening  and  performing 
that  occur  as  a  result  of  it)  becomes  the  vehicle  for 
building  the  relationships  that  underpin  her  entire  approach 
to  education.    She  says,  "I  used  to  think  teaching  was 
performing  and  the  teacher  the  main  actor  in  the 
performance.    But  "  don't  view  it  that  way  anymore.. .I've 
stopped  thinking  of  myself  as  a  performer  and  the  classroom 
as  my  stage.    Now  I  think  of  it  as  my  home  into  which  40-50 
students  are  invited  to  apend  a  year  with  me,  and  we  will  get 
to  know  each  other  and  I  will  learn  as  much  as  or  more  than 
they  do. . ." 

Diane's  classroom ,  then,  is  a  home.    It's  comfortable. 
Kids  enjoy  labelling  sections  of  it.    The  area  by  the  windows 
where  Diana  keeps  a  hot  plate  and  a  kettle  has  come  to  be 
called  "The  Kitchen."    One  of  the  windows,  which  when  opened 
allows  for  the  discarding  of  dirty  wa  :er  or  the  rinsing  of 
spoons  and  cups  is  labelled  "The  Sink."    The  large  open  area 
which  encompasses  tha  middle  of  the  room  has  a  sign  hanging 
from  tha  ceiling  affectionately  labelling  it  "The  Living 
Room."    r*f  to  th*  side  where  Diane  stores  the  magazines  of 
her  stud*     s  from  previous  years  as  wall  as  popular  paperback 
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books  and  current  magazines  is  a  sign  designating  the  area. 
■The  Library." 

Diana  is  so  com for tab la  in  hsr  roon  shs  raraly  leaves 
it.    Rather  than  work  at  hone,  she  heads  for  school  early  in 
the  morning  and  often  returns  there  at  night  after  dinner. 
People  looking  for  her  know  they  will  find  her  there,  either 
working  at  the  round  table  or  talking  with  kids.     In  fact, 
adults  sre  so  accustomed  to  seeing  Diane  with  kids,  the  one 
time  she  broke  her  routine  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
visited  the  faculty  room,  people  responded  with  surprise. 
Soon  there  were  jokes  and  people  shouting,  "She's  been  out 
too  long.    Get  her  a  kid  to  talk  to  quick!" 

Diane  takes  this  ribbing  good-naturedly;  she  knows  that 
many  teachers  find  the  number  of  hours  she  puts  into  teaching 
unusual  and  that  many  teachers  make  others  choices.    To  her, 
though,  the  choice  is  clear.    "I  commit  myself  totally  to  the 
kids  and  to  doing  what  seems  necessary.    One  thing  leads  to 
another  quite  naturally.    I  can  always  think  of  more  to  do  so 
that  I  can  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  individual  kid's 
needs.     I  really  think  I  work  as  well,  though,  to  satisfy 
myself." 

Spending  time  with  kids,  working  with  them,  watching  them 
grow,  enabling  them  to  write  and  to  learn,  to  take  risks  is 
satisfying  to  Diane.    Much  of  her  life  revolves  around 
students:    to  her  the  relationships  don't  end  when  the 
students  leave  her  classroom  or  the  8th  grade.    She  watches 
them  perform  in  sports,  she  attends  volleyball,  basketball, 
wrestling  snd  field  hockey  events.    Throughout  the  year, 
former  students  call  and  write;  they  show  up  at  her  house  or 
at  school;  they  seek  her  advice  in  a  crisis;  they  see  in  her 
someone  who  is  committed  to  their  growth. 

To  Diane,  teaching  involves  creating  an  environment  in 
which  kids  can  grow.    It  means  creating  an  environment  in 
which  kids  can  risk  making  mistakes,  where  being  wrong  is  not 
a  sign  of  failure9 but  of  learning,  where  kids  are  not 
thwarted  or  limited  in  their  attempts  to  make  meaningful 
discoveries.    Diane  bristles,  however,  when  this  description 
of  teaching  conveys  the  image  of  "a  teacher  collecting  dust 
in  the  corner  while  the  students  do  their  thing."    She  says, 
"I  don't  want  to  be  out  of  the  way.    I  want  to  be  with  my 
students  on  the  way...     I  want  the  kids  to  be  partners  with 
me  in  their  own  learning...     I  think  we  start  off  together  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  together  we  build  all  the 
experiences.     It's  necessary  for  me  to  be  a  part  of  that, 
necessary  for  my  own  survival  and  for  what  I  can 
contribute... [and  I  think]  when  kids  feel  they  have  a  stake 
in  the  class,  an  investment,  they  willingly  accept 
respons  i  bi 1 i  ty . " 

Diane  believes  in  her  students.    She  thinks  that  all 
students  "want  to  do  the  best  they  can."    When  there's  a 
problem  in  class  or  something  has  gone  wrong,  she  doesn't 
blame  the  students.    Normally,  she'll  call  attention  to  the 
problem  and  then  look  to  see  in  what  way  she  might  have 
contributed  to  it.    She  believes  the  kids  are  capable  of 
doing  what  she  expects  of  them  and  that  in  the  doing,  they 
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may  wall  surprisa  har.    Sha  knows  aach  yaar  can  navar  ba  tha 
aana  bacausa  aach  yaar  aha  and  tha  kida  will  laarn  from  ona 
anothar  and  changa.    Diana  is  honaat  and  aarious  and  funny. 
Sha  looks  diractly  at  atudants.    Sha  ravaala  haraalf  to  than, 
knowing  that  tha  moat  important  thing  aha  may  avar  taach  tham 
ia  to  ba  thamsalvaa. 
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Portrait  of  Ross  Burkhardt 


Ross  loves  to  perform.    Ha  chinas  whan  standing  or 
sitting  on  a  stool  prasanting  an  idaa  to  a  rapt  audianca  of 
studants.    His  shina  turns  to  sparkla  whan  ha  aaas  his 
studants  building  on  soma thing  ha  has  dona.    For  Ross  sees 
himself  as  "tha  educational  laadar  in  tha  classroom ,"  as 
"soma on •  who  can  show  tha  way  and  point  out  how  things  can  or 
ought  to  ba  dona."    Ha  knows  that  studants  nay  not  always 
follow  his  load,  but  ha  nonathalaas  finds  it  crucial  "to  sat 
an  axaapla,  to  ba  a  nodal." 

Ross*  leadership,  than,  works  in  two  ways.    First  ha  is 
an  organizar,  of  activities,  events,  schedules,  daadlinaa, 
performances.    Ha  arranges  things  for  his  studants:  tha 
chairs  in  different  configurations  before  they  enter  the  room 
and  tha  day's  activities  so  they'll  know  what  they'll  be 
doing  and  what  ha  expects  of  then. 

But  he  is  klmo  a  participant,    when  his  students  write, 
he  writes;  whan  they  nenorize  poena  and  recite  then  to  the 
class,  so  does,'  he;  when  each  kid  produces  an  individual 
nagazine,  he'll  have  produced  one  as  well.    Thus,  while  Ross 
sees  hinself  as  "funning  the  show"  and  as  "providing 
structure  and  direction,"  he  is  also  a  participant  in  the 
show. 

For  Ross,  the  classroom  "is  a  stage  set  and  the  year  a 
play  that  unfolds  180  acts  on  a  day  by  day  basis."  As 
director,  as  "the  driving  force  behind  what  happens,"  he 
controls  the  action.    As  fellow  actor,  he  perforns  along  with 
his  students.    As  seasoned  veteran  of  the  acting  stage,  he 
often  perforns  first  to  show  then  how  it  can  be  done. 

Thus  Ross  "puts  on  a  show"  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  He 
is  often  the  first  to  read  his  writing  to  the  class,  to  bring 
in  4  drafts  of  a  poem  and  talk  about  his  strategies  for 
revision.    He  says  that  everything  he  does  is  deliberate;  the 
way  he  moves  around  the  room,  the  way  he  talks  quietly  with  a 
single  student,  when  he  gets  angry  and  even  when  he  "acts 
unconventionally."    All  of  this  is  designed  to  create  an 
"open  and  informal  atmosphere  where  it  is  all  right  to  laugh, 
to  argue  and  to  have  a  good  time." 

Yet,  behind  the  stage,  Ross  goes  through  much 
"hand-wringing"  over  the  best  way  to  proceed.    As  early  as 
September  15,  he  writes  in  his  journal:  "Creeping 
doubts. • .gnaw  at  my  insides.    Am  I  doing  the  right  things? 
Have  I  gone  too  fast?    Do  the  kids  understand  process?... 
How  do  I  get  kids  more  into  writing?...     How  do  I  avoid  the 
slap-dash  approach  too  many  of  my  kids  used  last  year?" 

In  November:  "a  nagging  series  of  questions:  Is  Marc's 
piece  too  long?    Should  I  let  Lee  get  away  with  his  copying 
since  it's  gone  this  far?    Is  Debbie's  piece  too  short?  At 
what  point  is  it  appropriate  to  intervene  in  the  "creation" 
of  a  piece  so  that  I  teach  the  child  how  to  create/shape 
his/her  own  meaning  rather  than  become  dependent  on  me  for 
help?" 
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Lstsr  ths  ssms  month:  "Will  ths  kids'  writing  bs  good? 
Are  thsy  producing  something  "worthwhile"  or  just  "fillsr"? 
How  do  you  got  kids  to  rosily  cars  sbout  whst  thsy  writs?" 

In  Dscsnbsrt  "Z  hsd  ths  ssnss  thst  writing  groups  wsrs 
psrfunctory,  shsllow  snd  not  rsslly  helpful.    Kids  on  drsft  2 
wsrs  dons  in  5  minutes.    I  nssd  to  work  on  ths  skill  of 
hsving  thsm  rsspond  constructively...    But  how  doss  ons  do 
this,  snd  st  ths  sxpenss  of  whst?" 

Ths  doubts  snd  qusstions  go  on.    Yst  ons  morning  Ross 
wskss  to  find  himsslf  snussd  st  ths  discrepancy  between  his 
"off-stags"  agonizing  and  "on-stage"  performance: 

I  fssl  not  unlike  Eissnhowsr  planning 
D-Day  —  svsry  stsp  s  carefully  measured 
papa  toward  the  goal  of  better  writing  and 
much  off-stags  wringing  of  hsnds  as  I 
ponder  which  stsp  of  ths  many  possibls  to 
tsks  snd  why  thst  ons  is  "bsttsr"  than 
another...     How  interesting  —  ths 
hand-wringing  and  agonizing  indscision  on 
my  part  and  ths  spparently  smooth 
appearance  as  sssn  by  ths  kids... This 
two-fscsd  situation  with  me  aware  of  both 
and  the  kids  only  swsrs  6f  one... Here  is  a 
drama  being  played  out.  Unbeknownst  to 
them,  me  trying  to  maks  the  right 
decision#  trying  to  think  of  whst  is  best 
to  do. . .snd  hers  thsy  are,  blithsly 
unsWsrs  of  how  difficult  it  is  for  ms,  how 
I  worry  about  it  so.    X  assums  that 
teachers  in  my  own  days  as  s  studsnt  were 
in  similsr  frames  of  mind  from  tims  to 
time,  snd  I  nsither  knew,  noticed  nor 
cared. 

But  today,  as  an  adult  and  a  teacher,  Ross  doss  cars  snd 
he  doss  worry.    Hs  worries  about  whsthsr  he  has  something  to 
offer  his  students  and  whether  he  offers  too  much.  He 
worries  sbout  controlling  whst  his  students  ars  doing  and 
whether  he's  givsn  thsm  so  much  room  thsy  are  beginning  to 
flounder.    Hs  wants  to  give  up  controlling  their  actions  but 
he  also  wants  to  feel  useful.    He  wants  to  perform  but  not  to 
overpower. 

Ross  wrestles  with  these  issues  long  and  herd.  But 
regardless  of  the  role  he  plays  in  class,  what  is  clsar  to 
him  is  whst  he  wants  his  students  to  leave  his  class  with: 
memories  of  themselves  and  what  they've  accomplishsd  snd  of 
him.     Hs  wsnts  to  be  rsmsmbsred  by  them  becsuss  memories  are 
important  to  him.    He  lovaa  whan  former  students  corns  back  to 
reminisce  about  the  trips  thsy  wsnt  on  or  ths  clsss  play  they 
performed  in.    Thua  each  year,  he  designs  activitiaa  that 
involve  students  in  crssting  something  of  their  own, 
something  memorable,     it  doesn't  snd  thsrs,  though. 
Following  s  classroom  sctivity  or  s  school  svsnt,  Ross 
himself  will  oftsn  writs  s  posm,  singling  out  particular 
students  or  experiences,  raising  ss  hs  puts  it  "humdrum 
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reality  to  axaltad  statua."    His  rola  as  commamora tor  is 
important  to  him,  baeausa  it  allows  him  "to  lagitimiza 
classroom  avanta  as  aamoriaa"  and  aa  ha  say a,  "craating 
mamori^s  for  kids  is  what  a  larga  part  of  my  taaching  is 
about."  x 
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Portrait  of  Audre  Allison 
.11  lllChAng  9ii#fl  Audr*  joy;  that,a  whv         dose  it.  Not, 

5ov#nl  S?Ur"S   •°B#  ah#   iB   t0°   tired   tO  feel 

joyful  -  or  too  discouraged;    soma  days  sha  ragas  batwaan 

InolllV  ?LChl:*'  ?T  fMl?  Uk*  *uitti"9-     But  taaching 
9 1:!5#a.£or  h#r'  allowa  always  for  tha  possibility  of  joy. 

-to  J52Vr#«y  9°al??"  *h#  aaka  h#ra#lf  in  har  journal/ 
To  make  naw  discovarias. . .  Of  coursa  I  could  begin  to  list 

Hill*  ?         ?bvioua  aoalfl  but  tha  immediate  motivation  is 
"h^n«K  !a!Ur?--:      plaaa«"-    ^»oy.    Tha  words  ravarbarata 
through  Audre'a  journals.    Sha  wants  har  days,  and  hai 
•tudonts*  days,  to  be  full  of  joy:  tha  joy  of  exploration, 
tha  joy  of  discovery;  in  particular,  and  inextricably 
entwined  with  thasa,  tha  joys  of  reading  and  writing. 
*i     For  reading  and  writing  are  lifeblood  to  Audre:  not 
disembodied  skills,  useful  merely  for  school  or  for  getting 
jobs,  but  at  the  core  of  a  fully  lived  life,    she  is 
nourished  by  words;  sustained,  liberated  by  words.    She  would 
wither  without  them.    Her  journal  ovorflows  with  metaphors 
for  the  pleasure  of  writing:  she  compares  it  to  plsying  jazz, 

EaJSX    S  °H  thafcbaaS?'  to  co°king,  to  dancing,  to'riaing  a 
bicycle,  to  breastfeeding  a  baby;  she  speaks  o£  writing 
groups  as-assisting  at  a  birth.-    When  she  jumps  out  of  bed 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  write  a  poem,  she  tells  her 
students  why  sha  did  it:  "for  my  pleasure  of  course."  She 
VZ *«  cl«»«#  "bout  novels  she  is  reading  at  home  (and 
about  tha  frustration  of  not  having  enough  time  to  read 
them);  reads  stories  and  poems  out  loud,  letting  her  voice 
follow  the  rhythm  of  a  line,  pausing  to  laugh  out  loud  at  a 

ZZlx'    11**  °r  tC>  r#paat  and  savor  a  well-chosen 

worfl.  Ms.  Allison  gets  high  on  words,"  says  Steve,  and  then 
is  embarrassed  when  I  quote  him.    But  Audre  is  pleased. 

Words  are  my  life,'"  she  quotes  from  Emily  Dickinson,  and 
writes  it  on  the  blackboard,    Reading  and  writing  are 

beKg!ant'  8aya'  jU8t  f°r  8Ch°01  bUt  "to  make  a  human 

She  wants  her  students  to  know  the  pleasure  of  writing 
and  reading;  to  be  able  to  give  it  to  themselves,  as  she 
does.     "The  ability  to  generate  our  own  pleasure  —  how 
strong  and  courageous  it  makes  one  feel."    So  she  looks  more 

5i«fl!ly'e!nd  a8^'  haraalf'  "Where  does  the  pleasure  come 
from?      She  studies  students  who  already  write  to  give 
themselves  pleasure:  Cumhur,  who  speaks  of  his  writing 

caressingly...  as  if  describing  a  treasured  instrument";  Sue 
w.,  who  writes,  she  tells  Audre,  "to  discover  and  construct 
myself."    Exploration  and  discovery:  yes.    That  rings  true 
for  Audre.    she  knows  it  herself:    that  the  joy  lies  not  i 
much  in  what  is  discovered  as  in  the  process  of  discovery 
itself. 


so 
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For  that  is  wh.r.  Audr.'s  own  4nu  n..  , 
discov.ry*    Bar  journ.ls  ,rs  fu??  i?V:  ln  •#arch  *nd 

glorious  i.arch.i  which  mil if  if  °f  unfini»h»d  Pi«c.s, 
sbandonod?  ths  joyT       u!2  «i  iff*C°Vfry  *nd  *r#  th«" 
in  th,  tr...Ur.bJ;  in  thl  hL^fl2h'M  ?"  U8#d  not 
hsrsslf,  to  disco^r  ta^tSj^Jf f'0 i-"*"4*? 

id.a.  ss  y.t  unsxpr.sssd,  hsr  5n  in  fu"uit  J" 

has  writt.n  pans  can  do)  on  ^2.-!^  riBfl  9#Ba  (afl  8h^ 
has  call.d  -a  s.cr.t  Si  pag#/  ?r  ■Prsading  what  sh. 

th.  ll„.  fron  E 'm,  For  a  tar*?  "how  do* t  vSh#  9*V#S  h«  -tudsnt. 
I  s.s  whst  I  say?"    it's  tn.  J—  *°  1  JnOW  what  1  thii*  until 
"That's  whsrs  X  ^il  Jound  !!*"  Sl^T**  f°r  h#r« 
crsating  —  Th.ra  im  mamAZ*  n  th*  doing  —  ths 

which  hi.  b«n  "imwo^di  £3°fUfi  *?"  of  "•»•  "an  on. 
'.tuff.d  into"  wSSSn^. \!£ TJL  ?"*  "hiCh  ha» 
purpoa.,  on*  which  an.wlr!  .Z.Z°      *?  'V1'  "°"»on.  alaa'a 
atoiafa.tly  rofuM.  ^h!»    "!°n?  *1m  •  «»««tion.  Sh. 

th.ir  r.;^i^;":srt  ?h^°:Lfss,if«,or 

•I  ch.„g.d  it'ih.  way to?S  M     ri*;:drMh*n  St*V*  "V 
horrifi.d  .xpr.aaion,  "Ara  »»„  ^.'.li     Ud"  r«»Pon<Ja»  with  a 
what  to  do  with  yolr  wriUno?"    5S«  «f  T  °'  5*"lna  a™ 
prunfng  tha  l„.h  growth  of  har  „^!E  f  nd"  ',ES         ».lp  in 
aympath.tically  bit  «  „  ,.  £  IS! "i*"*'  "«t.na 
navar  und.ratood  t.ach.M  wh»  a«*aion..  "!•». 

Laming  a„.y  trom  th.  atudenT."  "  tak""  the 
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Portrait  of  Ltn  Schutznan 


"I  lova  to  write  and  to  work  with  atudanta  who  ara 
writing^*  Lan  writaa  In  hia  journal.    "Teaching  writing 
allows  for  a  kind  of  growth  in  tha  c la as room  I  hava  raraly 
axpariancad  bafora...  Taashing  writing  [laat  year]  allowed  na 
to  grow  and  tha  atudanta  aach  to  grow  and  tha  claaa..." 

t  Writing,  aa  Lan  aaaa  it,  can  laad  to  growth,  and  growth  is 

what  ha  caraa  about. 

Lan  lovaa  to  cara  for  and  nurtura  young  growing  things:  a 
gardan,  small  children,  babies.    He  loved  teaching  third 
grade,  and  still,  laat  year,  missed  it;  lovea  being  the 
father  of  two  small  children.    He  has  studied  child 

^  development,  taught  it  (aa  a  courae  for  high  school 

atudanta);  delighta  in  aeeing,  as  hia  own  children  grow,  tha 
unfolding  of  a  story  he  knows  well.    He  talks  about  his 
children  in  claaa,  and  writaa  about  them  in  a  apecial  journal 
he  keepa  for  himaelf  but  intenda,  eventually,  to  give  to 
them:  a  record  of  their  growth,  and  of  hia  as  their  father. 

I  Lan' a  focua  on  growth  allows  him  to  pick  up  emotional 

undercurrenta  in  the  livea  of  his  atudanta.    When  he  looked 
at  his  12th  grade  English  class  last  year  he  saw  young  human 
beinga  growing.    Seniors,  he  wrote,  are  "rejecting  the  school 
and  trying  to  form  a  new  identity.    But  that  is  only  a  part 
of  tha  tenaion  in  these  seniors,  they  are  also  trying  to  hold 

<  on  to  what  they  know  and  are  familiar  with..."    In  a  piece  he 

shared  with  the  students  he  was  writing  about,  he  compared 
them  to  his  year- old  aon,  who  would  throw  hia  bottle  to  the 
floor,  wait  for  his  parents  to  pick  it  up,  hold  on  to  it  for 
a  while,  then  throw  it  to  the  floor  again.    "He  holds  on  and 
then  lets  go  and  holda  on  and  lata  go  and  worka  out  a  whole 
series  of  complex  relationships  through  this  game."    Len  aaw, 
beneath  the  calm,  competent,  almoat  grown  up  surfaces  of  his 
seniors,  adolescents  (once,  in  a  slip  of  the  pen,  quickly 
corrected,  "children"),  trying,  like  the  child  in  all  of  ua, 
to  let  go  and  hold  on  at  the  same  time.    But  becauae  he  saw 
the  adult  in  his  students,  too,  and  taught  to  it,  he  offered 
them  a  chance  to  write  inatead  of  a  bottle  to  throw. 
"Writing  allows  them  to  explore  both  sides  of  these  issues," 
he  wrote.    A  piece  of  writing  can  be  "a  place  where  these 
issues  can  be  explored  and  the  tenaion  released  through 
exploration." 

Writing,  to  Len,  is  often  and  perhaps  most  powerfully  an 
exploration  and  a  record  of  growth.    The  literature  he  chose 
to  teach  last  year  —  Hamlet,  Hemingway's  In  pur  Time,  fairy 
talea  —  he  interpreted  in  terma  of  underlying  themes  and 
symbols  of  growth.    When  some  students  balked  at  the  Freudian 
interpretations  of  fairy  talea  Len  finds  "correct"  end 
"insightful"  (red  roses  as  symbols  of  menstrual  blood,  or 
email  furry  animals  aa  amall  furry  vaginas),  Len  was  amused 
but  sympathetic:  in  writing  their  own  fairy  tales,  he  found, 
most  "somehow  missed  the  point...  had  no  real  idea  about 
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'.How.  th.  ,tud.nt  to  loll  inaidi  !2d  J"  i!"  '  ""J'' 
knowl.dg.  and  r.fln.  »»  «-2  ;nala*         to  «xpraaa  that 

back  on  a  vari.d  aampla  If  har  writ'.n  3!*'  "J  ' 

:«:r0hing  ? ■eot* iaat  "si that 

proj.ct,  th.  laat  of  th.  v«r    „?  "}?r  aMay'  a  lon9 

leading  towards  growth.  1M        tn*  one 

own  inn.r  aiatirind  Si.  to  SSS'SHi*  -»«iti».  to  h.r 
for  L.n  in  th.  Study  of  growth      li?-*^  i»*«°tthy  °"tn" 
h.ra.lf  b.  calmad  bl  tin-  Imt  h„L  !      \ at  ,"r8t'  l«t 
him  and  to  d.p.nd  ™  hi!  .illioS  JTif-J?**?11?  C°"*  to  tru8t 
back  to  th.  high  acnool  U-t  till    it  it^L  Mh"n  !h*  came 

tr.n.ition  to  Lf  f  oU°  SJSSiS^Xto^^fS:  Vt^uT 
and  see  Len  becau*«  «h.  vMU  fc£  ^       y  '         was  a*raid  to  go 

t.lk  to  hi!         "olf^n'to  cry"  S2, k^k""^  t0 
crv."  Lan  r.nnrt.j  «_  i!7  U         fy*      Sn.;kn«w  ah.  would 

•wi.io!  th!  kiSS  „J  -f*"  *ourna1'  "bocaus.  ah.  could 

»..    ».  E!r  writing  £.e„J\^*  C°nta,,t  in  >hich  Ta"»«  «■•» 

non-thr.at.ning  .nough  for  t"m,-  h!  !SS  In  Sj"i!!S!T 
and  made  aura  th.  opacial  ona  would  bi.    B.  !.E  .A^l  ' 
tabl.  „ith  th...  four,  facing  a  plj.^f  gr!..y '„!!!..?  !nd 


itat^tSSS.""  *b°Ut  "Ut°  ~Ch-nic»  »""•  h«  t«ught  th.m 
....f9*1"  •nd  again,  Len  supported  students'  growth  bv 
l\lltll      «:V*5?0nCl!  •"•ntion  «>-nt.  in  which  it  wis  «ade 

srs         *  *  TOu.uch..t:.v:g':  .Thank 

„.,..?!!?  »>•  »upport.d  growth,  perhaps  moat  forcefully,  by 
participating  in  it.    Aa  ha  laarnad  to  pl„y  the  violin 

wrU?no    tnrL^'ff^  h*  ""h  each  nit  P    c.  of 

writing,  through  all  the  revision,  alongside  his  student* 

hJ^»Mth  n*,?"nt*d  f°r  th,m  h«  »«»f  d  --  and  want.  ~  ?or 

wrote  of  rhls  ciee.'  "*  "Vf         VMr'  lo<,ki"°  b"*'  ST 
if  cia8a  "  ••P»cisl...ws  did  break  through  some 

tnl  h0"*"y  W"  th*r*  not  "»  t».  time  or  fron  .ll 

ftr:i»krno..bU»o».nnrr"nt8  "•'"n9  'nd  -  "  «»  »«« 
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Portrait  of  Reba  Pekala 
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R;ba'a  £ir»t  9rada  classroom  is  a  cornucopia  of  stimuli 

ZZlllll1  "T'JTT-'  nath  *aB,aa'  racorSpIa^r" 
mobile.,  ..edlinge  sprouting  for  tha  garden,  books,  and 

Tm  inn2.SSSii#?^:P.li  ?Ut  a"Und  tha^tudSnti?  Tni^d.aign 
is  in  harmony  with  Raba's  rola  mm  tmmn***>      «k.  «_-w7  y 

stimulating  anvironmant  ^ornZr^tu^nSrind^rc^^lr"  ' 
tor  ^5/!  »  notiv.ting  fore.  ../a  "kindlar"  S  Jla^Jng. 
Part  is  to  ancouraga  individual  growth.  AMrnin9- 

writ?Hna    11""  f!##ly  adTit*  har  own  raeervationa  about 
vltJthe  vol.    "Si  :rtoi!K1-  "I?  *nd  hMitant'  uncomfortable 
?o  -snSov  Vcitinl \2a  VtJfl'  how#v#r'  ■>»•  har  studants 

w?^h!n2  J  wr*ti;9  fr..  to  axprass  thair  thoughts 

without  faars  of  baing  unabla  or  inadaguata.-    Writinai.  a 
form  of  communication,  ah.  writ..,  which  anabl.s  hJr  StuS.^ts 

tov.  tor.:u.h°P#8'  th#Y  Wl11  9ain  a  c°n"^nc  sha  do^  no£ 

wh.^^!!^"88!?01"  J#a?h*r  R#Da  has  dafinita  idaas  about 
whara  writing  fits  in  har  curriculum.    Sha  racognizas  it  as 
one  activity  in  a  day  crammad  with  many  other  2£ricul« 

a^nd8tow^.rinLd;£init#Jy  with  .UUngu^g. 

wor£boo£ lllkill       fUr8iV#  writin*'  dammar,  sight  words, 
workbooks,  raading  sarias,  motorskill>  math,  social  studies 

!;c?i  "":nin«  gJ1}1'  ??d  »o»t  of  all,  'l.srning  how  to' 
laarn.'      Thus,  she  initially  addrassas  tha  constraint  of 

p;in29oi°.S:aitiSn  Tri5ing  in  h#r  divaraa  ""iculum  and 
ll  tL  llsliJj  0»inui#s  a"  average  of  thraa  timas  a  week.- 
mJ       J         of  December,  how.v.r,  sh.  has  axpand.d  writing 
HZlill  f°ur  or  "v#  d»y»  »  «nd  as  much  afan  hour  pa? 

S£  w?r. rSTSia.f0  •ignal\f"»  "tudanta  who,  .™  bKor. 
«t  Jhr^?n!i       ti#ir  f°ata'  had  8t»rt.d  to  draw  and  writ, 
at  tha  beginning  of  aach  achool  day. 

4nH4S?„R#ba,W°rkf  with  h#r  "tudanta  -  kaan  to  th.ir 
„?JiVif!!!    laa"in2  P0"8-    «.r  teaching  journal  ia  lac.d 
lUL a"e"M2t»  of  thair  d.valopmanta  and  of  what  ah.  ia 
doing  to  apark  tham  along.    When  J.r.my  flound.ra  aft.r  an 

MlrLv^^n^J  pr°ducin*  only  draft.,  ah.  wrl£: 

IJaZ  h1?'    ?#  5°#a  Writ#  wh*n  th#r#  im  assigned 

topic,  but  somahow  it  doaan't  a..m  to  b.  going  anywher..- 

SomDaim:°r:8H£ro\ca!;#fui  drawin«a  to  ha?  ««*  e*., 

Reba  compliant,  har  stori.s  and  dir.cta  her  to  classmates' 
stories  written  at  a  .lightly  mora  advancad  ataga.  09m*™a 

mUrh      ?»  T8  R#ba  wond*rs  if  «h«  i«  Pushing  har  students  too 
much,     in  January  ah.  oba.rv.s,  -It's  hard  to  wait  for  them  * 
to  adopt  new  thing,  in  th.ir  writing  and  I  •••tn  to  be 

a^d0ram^™hai^KU8hln9  8°m:  kida'    Occ"ionally,  I  atap  back 
and  remember  that  we  are  juat  beginning  to  really  read  for 

juat  that  I  keep  rushing  thinga.     I  need  to  alow  down  my 


I?9!sl!#8!  and  PUt  «y  »«orta  into  thoaa  3-4  kids  who  are  luat 
at  tha  adga  of  undaratanding  in  raading.-  dU8t 

hlvi  Hua*  J  2  1  Pictur«  if  thay  want.\But  I  won? 

£ ttK^Fittar ~"  sis  « 

juet  aid  on  tha  laat  paga  of  a  littla  booklat." 

.vToa  connacta  har  anthuaiaan  or  lack  of  it  to  har 

fiFSE  JlnA°liT  ^  lM;ning-  If  thin^  "ongoing 
wall  aha  will  tinkar  toward  a  aolution.    if  aaaarnaaa  InA 

By  yaar's  and,  this  clasa  of  14  flrat  gradars  has 

%Z  F/t  °V*r  140  books-  R,b»  WtaiH  thar  talking  writing 
should  bo  ..  .uch  fun  ..  l..rning  writing.    When  it  1.  not 

iti*?^9'  ■on!tnin9  *•  »rong.    Tha  pries.  appro.cn  Is 
llllltl.  !SSU9h/°^  R#b!  t0  "count  for  procedural 
?S«nJ«:  f,rCt  •hoctch»n9«  tha  enjoyment  inherent  in  an 

wrlclno  IL.  nT00";  KU"ing  th"  proc"8  •PProach  to  taach 
writing  lata  Raba  natch  raaults  to  goals:    to  halo  her 
studsnts  improve  aa  writ.ra  and  to  Injoy  it  whit,  thay  do. 
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Portrait  of  Anita  Graves 


Thraa  times  a  week  seventeen  fourth  graders  raturn  from 
lunch  and  racaaa  to  write  in  thair  journals.    Por  at  laaat  an 
hour  thay  compose,  conference,  revise,  "publicate" ,  and 
prepare  for  sharing  tina.    Hara  Tom  and  Cindy  and  Rich  sit 
lost  in  thought.    Thara  Nauraan  and  Kavin  and  Sharon  flop 
variously  on  tha  carpatad  a taps  and  staga  floor.    Othara  raad 
and  discuss  storias  in  groups.    Eric,  rad  hair  and  blua  ay as 
flashing,  springs  across  tha  room  to  previa*  his  story  with 
John  and  Matt.    Mrs.  Gravas  maats  with  with  Kanny  B.  at  tha 
roundtable  ovar  his  latast  piaca.    Hara  too  is  tha  class 
publication,  also  known  as  tha  4-G  Book,  which  grows 
staadily.    By  yaar*s  and  its  oversized  oak  tag  pagas  hold 
ovar  75  storias,  poams,  raporta,  ate,  —  litarally  a  "thre» 
ring"  circus  of  fourth  grada  compositions. 

Anita* a  rola  is  that  of  a  managing  aditor  in  this 
workshop  atmosphara.    Sha  is  comfortabla  in  channaling 
laarning  activitiaa  in  diractiona  har  students'  interests  and 
experiences  indicate.    She  doesn't  suffer  from  a  proprietary 
investment  in  what  her  students  write.    She  cares  only  that 
they  feel  good  about  writing.    She  acknowledges,  "Children 
need  lots  of  chancea  to  be  creative  in  school:  writing  is  one 


way." 


In  Anita 'a  class  writers  choose  what  they  write,  who  they 
write  to,  and  which  mode  they  write  in.    Writers  decide  how 
long  to  stay  with  a  particular  piece  and  when  to  start  a  new 
one.    Her  message  rang  clear  from  the  second  day  on:  "This 
journal  is  yours,  as  is  the  choice  whether  to  share  it  or 
not".    Ownership  is  granted,  even  expected,  in  this 
elementary  classroom. 

Por  some  teachers  it  would  be  threatening  not  to  know 
what  students  are  doing  or  writing.  Por  some  it  assaults  dgps 
and  rattles  pedagogical  bulwarks.    Not  so  for  Anita.    Por  heV 
not  to  know  most  of  what  her  students  are  writing  in  their 
journals  is  a  sign  of  trust.    As  a  teacher  she  has  the 
"strength  of  her  convictions",  to  give  up  control  over  what 
her  students  write,  and  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  their 
writing. 

Yet  control  is  important,    what  matters  to  Anita  is  that 
the  machinery  of  learning  chug  along  smoothly.    When  it 
doesn't,  she  "manages"  to  step  in.    She  writes  in  her 
teaching  journal: 

Things  are  reaching  the  point  where 
something  will  have  to  be  done  about 
censorship.    The  status  thing  is  to  have 
your  nana  mentioned  in  a  risque  setting 
with  pants  falling  down,  zippers  getting 
stuck,  exploding  bras,  etc.     I  realize 
this  is  all  part  of  their  T.V.  and  movie 
viewing  but  it  could  cause  a  problem  with 
parents.     I  shall  just  have  to  say  that  S 
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these  thing*  embarrass       and  that  it's 
tin*  to  writ*  about  other  thing*.    It  gats 
boring  to  haar  tha  aana  kind  of  humor  all 
tha  tina  (ha!)... 

•••I  talked  this  morning  about 
cansorship.     I  told  than  that  thay  vara  on 
tha  varga  of  embarrassing  me  and  I 
suggested  there  were  many  other  ways  of 
writing  humor  and  lots  of  other  funny 
things  besides  pants  falling  down  and 
exploding  bras.    They  knew  exactly  what  I 
was  talking  about.  (Oct.  9,13) 

Since  Anita  keeps  her  hands  off  their  journals  during 
journal  writing  time,  the  theme  of  ownership  spills  over  into 
their  written  work  in  other  subjects  like  Math,  Science,  and 
Social  Studies.    While  creating  their  own  addition  and 
subtraction  word  problems  for  a  nearby  class  of  third 
graders,  Anita* s  fourth  graders  treated  the  composing  of 
these  math  problems  as  if  they  were  journal  pieces  headed 
toward  publication.    First  they  drafted  a  problem, 
conferenced  with  a  partner,  revised  accordingly,  then  did 
another  draft,  and  met  with  their  teacher  for  editing. 

On  another  occasion,  Anita  returned  from  the  local  store 
with  feed  for  Rocky,  the  class  rabbit,  and  with  a  big  rodent 
poster-calendar  given  to  her  by  the  store  owner.    The  poster 
inspired  the  students  to  write  reports  on  their  favorite 
rodents.    Soon  seventeen  different  and  informative  treatments 
of  rats,  squirrels,  beavers,  nice,  and  guinea  pigs  were 
produced.  , 

And  when  Mrs.  Chan  visited  to  help  bake  almond  cookies 
for  the  UNICEP  cookie  sale  the  class  was  planning,  she  ended 
up  talking  with  them  about  Chinese  family  customs  and  Chinese 
pictographs.    This  led  to  a  spontaneous  spate  of  "Chinese 
Reports",  (which  didn't  quite  align  itself  with  the 
prescribed  fourth  grade  Social  Studies  curriculum,  which 
features  Long  Island  history). 

In  choosing  to  be  a  managing  editor,  Anita's  stance  is 
significant  for  what  she  does  not  do.    Anita  does  not  scotch 
student  enthusiasm  for  adventurous  departures.    Nor  does  she 
collect  journals  to  evaluate  them  or  read  them  uninvited. 
She  does  not  choose  the  pieces  writers  will  publish  nor 
decide  who  will  have  a  conference  with  her.    She  does  not 
hand  out  topics  nor  prescribe  particular  modes. 

What  she  does  do  is  free  studnts  to  be  authors.  She 
manages  a  setting  for  students  to  make  their  own  choices  and 
respects  and  guides  accordingly.     She  encourages,  supports, 
and  acts  as  a  benevolent  control  for  this  community  of 
writers. 

Anita,  the  teacher,  has  learned  from  Anita,  the  student. 
As  a  child  she  knew  teachers  who  "ran  hot  and  cold",  who 
promised  more  than  they  could  deliver.    As  a  teacher  she  has 
"resolved  to  be  as  consistent  as  possible  and  let  children 
know  in  concrete  terms  what  X  expect  of  them  and  to  promise 
nothing  I  can  not  keep."    She  has  also  learned  that  "often 
teachers  talk  too  much"  and  now  tries  to  "explain  things  as 
briefly  and  concisely  as  possible." 


( 


She  sees  herself  as  "a  practical  realist"  and  describes 
her  rola  aa  a  facilitator:  "My  relationship  was  more 
utilitarian  —  *How  can  I  halp  you?1  %What  do  you  need?*;  She 
models  the  writing  process  from  such  an  orientation.  When 
her  students  need  a  boost  in  revision  skills  she  demonstrates 
by  revising  her  own  composition!  "Barney* a  Walk  on  the 
Beach" • 

Anita's  style  ia  reactive;  responsive.    Srie  writes,  "I  am 
not  a  person  who  can  plan  very  far  ahead.    I  like  living  in 
the  preaent  and  then  doing  what  seems  like  the  natural  next 
•tep." 

She  does  the  practical,    when  several  students  are  stuck 
in  writing  one  first  draft  after  another ♦  aha  models  ways  to 
write  a  aeries  of  drafts  baaed  on  a  paper  ahe  haa  just 
prepared  for  a  presentation  to  the  Suffolk  County  Reading 
Council. 

Anita  prompts  from  the  cues  from  her  students.    That  is 
her  style  of  management  and  control.    She  is  guided , 
therefore,  both  by  their  needs  and  by  her  own  desire  to  keep 
things  moving. 


i. 
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Portrait  of  Bill  Silver 


"Nr.  Silver *  can  I  writ*  about  rainbows?" 
^Should  I  do  a  piaca  on  Hallowaan?" 
•la  this  good  anough  now,  Mr,  Silvar?" 

"What  do  you  think?    It's  up  to  you." 

Bill' a  answar  to  theaa  common  quaationa  from  hia  fourth 
and  fifth  gradera  is  typical.    It  addraaaaa  a  goal  cantral  to 
hia  taaching:  that  of  "davaloping  independent*  competent* 
caring  students."    Bill  champions  independence  and 
responsibility  and  gives  his  students  frequent  opportunities 
to  "plan  their  own  schedules,  decide  when  to  do  things*  and 
be  responsible  for  their  own  progress."    During  a  five  week 
cycle  of  writing  ending  with  the  Christmas  vacation  break* 
for  instance*  he  asked  students  to  pace  themselves  on 
selecting  topics*  conferencing*  revising*  and  editing. 
Bill' a  function  throughout  was  to  support  them  while  they 
wrote*  and  to  help  them  meet  their  agreed-upon  deadlines. 

As  a  classroom  teacher  Bill  is  drawn  primarily  to  the 
writer*  not  the  writing.    While  he  believes  that  his  students 
should  have  "control  over  part  of  their  lives  and  exercise 
that  control  responsibly*  it  is  a  student' a  overall  attitude* 
confidence*  maturity*  aenae  of  humor*  aaesineea"  that 
attracts  him  first.    Yet  he  notes  with  mild  chagrin  one 
evening  in  his  journal  this  discovery:  "I  read  all  their 
memory  stories  tonight  and  my  three  moat  interesting  kids 
(Kelly*  Andria  and  Chris  D.)  had  some  of  the  most  boring 
stories. " 

Bill  is  conversant  with  contradictions  as  an  elementary 
teacher  using  a  writing  process  approach.    His  journal  is 
full  of  reflections  on  the  paradoxes  of  teaching*  and  of  hia 
wrestling  with  his  role(s)  in  his  students'  lives.    Here  he 
looks  at  the  relationship  between  his  motivational  instincts 
and  his  students'  investments  in  writing: 

He  can  prepare  them*  push  them*  give 
them  time*  anything  to  help  them  get 
a tar ted  and  analyze  what  they  produce 
but  the  bottom  line  ia  that  the  piece  is 
theirs*  and  they  will  either  care  or  not. 
Probably  getting  kids  invested  in  writing 
is  like  getting  them  invested  in  any  of 
their  work  —  some  inspiration*  aome 
perspiration*  and  a  lot  of  nagging. ..I 
really  thing  that  in  the  long  run  the  best 
writing  comes  from  themselves  —  their 
topics*  idea a*  and  forma  —  not  from 
provisions  I  make. 

He  is  also  concerned  with  the  quality  of  what  hia 
students  write: 
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The  writing  is  yours,  not  mine.  X 
can  make  demands,  sst  deadlines,  require 
revision  and  editing,  but  unless  you  want 

i  to  do  thssa  things,  want  your  writing  to 

bs  good  and  real  and  interesting  to  you 
and  to  others,  nothing  good  will  come  out: 
you'll  feel  badly,  1*11  be  angry,  and  then 
no  one  will  be  happy.    But  if  you  take 
control,  write  about  tnings  you  care  about 

i  so  that  you  want  to  make  them  good,  then 

everyone  will  be  happy. 

While  respecting  students*  varying  composing  timetables, 
he  grapples  with  the  complexities  of  pacing: 

The  thing  that  I  find  most 
frustrating  is  the  continual  battle  over 
having  things  completed.    When  half  the 
class  doesn't  have  drafts  done,  or  ne~er 
freewrites,  or  does  a  draft  and  then 
doesn't  look  at  it  for  a  week  —  these 
make  it  hard  to  do  anything  with 

<  continuity.    I  feel  like  it's  all  starts 

and  stops,  like  a  broken  car.    I  can  get 
some  parts  fixed,  but  then  something  else 
doesn't  work,  snd  there's  just  more 
aggravation. 

<  Bill  will  do  a  lot  of  starting  them  off.    He'll  launch 
into  Social  Studies  timelines,  begin  memory  stories,  try 
tongue  twisters,  initiate  free-writing  sessions,  and  play 
with  brainstorming.    Here  he  examines  metaphorically  (and 
with  some  humor)  his  own  process  of  teaching: 

Patient  progress  —  sounds  trite,  but 
'  similar  to  planting  a  garden.  Dropping 

hints  here  and  there,  nurturing,  providing 
food  for  thought,  lots  of  exposure  (but 
not  too  much),  patiently  helping  to  weed 
out  bad  or  unhelpful  ideas,  thoughts, 
biases,  beliefs  about  their  writing; 
pushing  just  enough  (sun)  for  warmth  and 
positiveness,  enough  somewhat  negative 
criticism  (gentle  rain!)  to  nudge  ahead, 
but  mostly  just  waiting,  patiently  for  all 
the  good  things  I've  put  in  to  result  in 
products  and  processes  I  (they)  can  take 
out.    And  taking  those  products  in  a  way 
that  encourages  further  growth,  not 
stopped  growth  or  regression  (like  lettuce 
leaves  —  always  take  them  from  the 
outside,  so  the  inside  can  keep  growing), 
and  then  waiting  again  for  the  next  step 
to  take.. .letting  the  roots  get 
deeper ...  Publishing,  hsving  "flower 
shows",  "county  faira" .. .Borrowing  ideas 
(seeds)  from  each  other,  giving  each 
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other  support  and  advice  and  pointing  out 
errors. 

Permit  me  my  own  atream  of  conacioutnaas  akatch  of  Bill . 
Yea,  ha  is  that  pruner-gardener,  that  nurturar  in  tha  jungla 
of  hia  atudanta'  learning  procassas.    Ha  ia  alao  a  chameleon 
who  adapta  his  teaching  atylea  to  suit  his  atudanta*  needa, 
aa  hia  article  on  conferencing  in  Elementary  School  Journal 
atteata.    He  ia  mercurial  —  a  quick-silver  in  the 
classroom.    He  teachea  out  of  who  he  ia.    He  laugha  aloud  and 
geta  angry;  he' a  gentle  and  then  he's  strict.    He  is 
oxymoron ic  in  temperament.    He  models  in  his  teaching  what  he 
hopes  for  in  his  students'  writing  —  that  each  will  strive 
for  a  responsible,  quali ty-conecioue  commitment  to  their  time 
together. 


r 


Section  2 


Product* 


Classroom  Resaarch  by  tha  Taachars 


in  tha  Study 
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EXPLORING  THE  COMPOSING  PROCESS  WITH  EIGHTH  CRAPE  STUDENTS 


For  M|  teaching  it  very  much  like  a  journey.    I  look  back  at  where  I've  been, 
and  although  I  have  a  general  idea  of  the  road  I  want  to  follow  for  the  immediate 
future*  I  know  that  I  can't  possibly  anticipate   the  discoveries  and  experiences  that 
lie  ahead.    And  so  it  is  with  the  topic  of  this  paper.    I  can  very  easily  trace  the 
course  of  events  in  the  past  throe  years  that  brings  a*  to  ay  present  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  how  eighth  grade  students  docuaent  their  composing  process.    I  know 
that  what  I  did  last  year  was  a  result  of  the  previous  year  and  that  ay  approach  with 
ny  present  students  is  informed  by  the  experiences  of  last  year.    Next  year  will  un- 
doubtedly bear  the  narks  of  this  year's  discover ien. 

If  you  seek  definitive  answers  you  ahould  stop  reading  at  this  point.    I  atill 
don't  know  the  answer  to  the  question  that  la  responsible  for  my  foray  into  the  composing 
process  of  eighth  graders:    Can  my  students  find  the  same  value  in  documenting  and  dis- 
cussing their  composing  processes  that  I  have  found  for  myself?     One  of  the  most  excit- 
ing discoveries  1  made  in   July,  1979  during  my  NWP  summer  institute  was  that  I  had  a 
composing  process.     Keeping  a  journal  in  which  I  wrote  about  the  things  that  happened 
as  I  wrote  (or  didn't  write)  was  valuable  to  me.  Hearir-g  fellow  'writers'  read  from 
their  process  journals  only  to  find  that  others  often  shared  the  aame  frustrations  and 
joys  In  writing  was  equally  valuable. 

Thus,  process  journals  became  a  requirement  for  my  students.    They  wrote  about 
how  they  wrote  and  shared  these  entries  in  class.    I  read  and  responded  to  what  they 
wrote  in  their  process  journals.    But  in  neither  1979/80  nor  1980/81  did  I  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  results.    Nor  did  my  students  if  their  end-of-the-year  evaluations  we^e  sny 
indication.    "Why  do  we  do  chis?    or  "I  hated  writing  process  entries;  it's  s  waste  of 
time."  In  June.  1981  I  wrote  about  this  in  my  journal  as  I  evaluated  the  year  in  English. 

* 

I  let  d<  vn  tin  process  journal*  again  this  year,  I  think.    There  should 
have  been  moi<?  fedback,  more  group  sharing,  meore  work  dona  to  help  kids 
improve  and  understand  better  why  they  keep  an  account  of  their  process  and 
how  to  benefit  from  it.    I  became  over-involved  In  developing  excellent 
writing  groups.    Writing  gropps  and  process  journals  could  have  had  an  equal 
emphasis,  but  didn't.    This  is  something  I  definitely  want  to  stay  on  top 
of  next  year.  I  won't  'know  what's  possible  until  I  really  work  at  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  1981/82  school  year  my  goal  tasmh&ewm  to  communicate  with  my 
students  my  own  sense  of  excitement  in  the  discovery  of  one's  own  process.  Vis  their 
process  journals  I  began  s  dialogue  with  each  atudent  in  which  I  not  only  commented 
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snd  respondsd  to  what  they  wrote,  but  also  emphasised  exploring  the  many  facets  of 
their  composing  processes. 

To  Brian  on  October  10  X  wrote  :   As  you  begin  to  vso  this  process  journal 
more,  1  hope  you  will  EXPLORE  your  own  unigus  individual  composing  pro- 
cess,   fry  to  be  aware  of  thing*  that  happen  while  you  write  thai:  you 
have  never  Heen  aware  of  before,   fhis  will  not  always  be  the  seas  *ind 
of  thing.   I  don't  expect  ell  process  entries  to  be  the  ease,   m  fact, 
if  they  were,  I'd  begin  to  worry. 

I  alao  coesMmted  on  the  variety  of  waya  in  which  to  use  the  process  journal. 

To  lathy  on  October  20*  X  wrote:    I  can  eaaily  understand  the  point 
you  were  miking  in  cless  earlier  today  about  the  annoyance  of  writing 
process  entries,    four  entries  are  chock-a-block  full  of  inform*  ti  on. 
It  seems  that  you  have  left  out  no  detail  of  your  revision  and  why  you 
Mde  the  changes.    From  e  teeeher'e  point  of  view,  it's  very  intonating 

and  informativa  BUT  I  can  see  that  it  might  be  e  pain  to  remember 

all  the  points. 

If  you  use  this  journal  at  natural  stopping  pointa,  if  you  begin 
your  wor*  on  e  piece  by  jotting  down  some  notes  and  thoughts  in  here, 
and  if  you  jot  down  a  few  more  things  after  you  finish  —  then  maybe 
doing  a  process  journal  entry  won't  seem  to  be  such  an  intrusion  or  e  pain. 

It' a  probably  hard  for  yon  to  ever  write  anything  that's  not  in  com- 
plete sentences  and  perfectly  neat,  but  if  you  wanted  to  just  jot  down 
words*,  phraaaa,  partial  sentences,  ate.    that  would  be  perfectly  all  right. 

The  general  idee  of  this  journal  is  for  you  to  EXPLORE  all  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  things  that  happan  as  you  think  'About  a  piece,  as  you 
write  it,  revise  it,  etc.    That's  why  there  can  be  no  one  set  wey  of  writ- 
ing procass  antrias.    r'm  trying  to  promote  freedom  and  a  sense  of  edvent- 
ure  in  discovering  lots  of  new  points  about  how  you  youraalf  compose. 

As  students  wrote  and  revised  pieces  to  include  in  our  first  publicstion  of  the  year, 
they  wrote  frequently  in  their  process  journals.    My  responses  to  several  students 
follow 

To  Diane,  October  12,  1981:    I  hope  you'll  like  using  your  prooaaa 
journal  to  EXPLORE  the  wey  you  write.    In  cless  todey  I  talkaia  bit  about 
the  exploration  theory  of  prooaaa  entries,    what  I  man  ie  to  focus  on 
what  we  discover  ead\  time  about  how  we  get  ideas  and  how  we  maJte  choices 
and  decisions  as  we  write.    We  are  constantly  making  choices  that  we  aren't 
even  aware  of.    The  trick  ia  to  become  more  tuned  in  to  all  those  things 
we  aren't  really  aware  of.   Sounds  hard,  huh?  Actually  it' a  fun  I 

To  Matt,  October  17:    Fverytime  we  ahare  prooaaa  mntriea  in  claaa, 
you  have  e  lot  of  interesting  pointa  to  smke.    It  seems  to  me  that  you 
do  pay  attention  to  lots  of  things  that  happen  while  you  are  writing 
a  piece  even  though  you  say  you  can't.    What  I  think  ie  most  intereating 
ia  the  new  things  you  diacover  each  time  you  write  a  piece. 
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t  To   Margaret,  October  37:     I'm  tremendously  impressed  with  the  way 

use  your  process  journal  for  a  variaty  of  purposes.    Sometimes  you  plan; 
sometimee  you  evaluate  what  yoi  have  already  written;  sometimes  you  de- 
scribe yourael/  writing  fwhat  X  would  aea  i/  x  were  there;;  sometimes  you 
>  deacrihe  your  thoughts,  mood,  etc.    Xt  mm  am  that  you  truly  uae  thie  aa 

an  aid  to  your  compoming  of  your  piece. 

The  following  axcevpte  from  my  own  teaching  journal  show  my  "ups  and  downs"  about 
proceaa  Journals. 

r  MY  JOURNAL,  OCTOBER  28,  1981 1   Last  night  x  really  lifted  reading  and  re- 

Mponding  to  process  entriea.    x  thin*  son*  Aids  era  beginning  to  explore 
and  /eel  free  about  it.    X've  been  trying  to  let  then  do  what ever  they 
want  and  uae  ay  coanente  to  direct  then  to  additional  possibilities. 
One  thing  I'd  iiAe  each  to  try  ia  to  write  in  the  P.J.  before  beginning 
a  piece.    Very  few  do  this  deepite  suggestions  fro*  ae.   Mow  directive 

f  should  I  ho?  Maybe  it's  o.A.  to  direct  just  to  get  then  to  try  it. 

MY  JOURNAL,  DECEMBER  9;    This  fa  point  of  view  piece  on  a  short  story 
by  Mgar  alien  foe;  waa  the  first  piece  we've  written  since  the  magazines 
were  published,    x  aeJced  them  to  bogin  this  piece  in  their  process  journ- 
als t  than  awi ten  to  other  paper  at  whatever  point  they  are  ready  to  write 
I  the  piece.    Iota  of  guestions  and  coanante.    "Aow  do  you  do  that?"  "That 'a 

dumb".    "Why  do  that?"   X  explained  ay  desire  to  have  then  focus  partic- 
iar  attention  on  what  happens  as  they  begin  to  thin*  about  'an  aesignnent'. 

JfY  JOURNAL,  JANUARY  13,  1982:    Reading  through  process  journals  this 
afternoon  before  coming  homo  I  became  very  di  scours  gad.    X  ashed  myself, 

*  "Mhy  do  Aids  *eep  process  journals?"   Xt  seems  iixe  pulling  tooth.  Con 
they  even  be  expected  to  do  it?  Aa  much  as  X've  tried  to  -free  them  up' 
from  what  they  think  it  means  to  Aeep  tracA  of  one 'a  composing  procees,  X'm 
afraid  I've  over-corrected.    All  those  x  read  this  afternoon  sounded  the 
same  —  at  least  i  thin*  they  did.    I  wrote  "nice",  long  responses  to  each 
with  many  guestions  that  would  (it  they  were  answered)  inform  me  about 

1  their  composing  processes.    X  feel  the  need  to  epeaA  individually  with  kids 

shout  these  guestions  and  the  role  and  importance  of  kosping  track  of  one 'a 
process. 

AY  JOURNAL,  JANUARY  15;    Jtoo  many  Aids  seem  to   be  using  their  process 
journals  simply  for  a  sort  of  pro-writing/ planning  purpose.    X  realise 
1  that  X've  caused  that  by  the  emphasis  in  the  last  several  entriea.  but 

doea  that  mean  thyy're  trying  to  write  to  ploaso  me  and  to  satisfy  what 
they  thin*  are  my  erpectatione?  Xs  it  possible  to  get  more  than  Margaret 
and  Chrissy  to  see  a  value  for  themselves  in  keeping  a  journal  about  their 
writing  process? 

What  is  the  value  of  it?  any  ahould  thaw  be  intereated  in  it?  How 

*  will  it  actually  hslp  them?   It's  not  enough  to  tell  them  that  it's  inter' 
esting  for  me  to  know  or  that  they  might  learn  things  that  will  help  others. 
They  have  to  see  it  as  personally  useful,    but  Why  do  they  want  to  know  ... 
any  more  about  themselves  as  writers?   Why  should  I  tryy  to  get  everyone 

to  use  process  journals  for  themselves?   I  haven't  really  thought  about 
.  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  not.    Implicitly  I  believe  that  it  is.  But 
now  I  wonder  about  this?  At  what  point  should  X  'give  up'? 
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At  the  ine  time  that  I  vat  fading  thia  dsspalre  about  whether  ay  students 

would  avar  find  peraonal  value  in  documenting  their  conpoaing  procaaaaa,  a  friend 

aharad  with  ae  an  aaaignaent  that  aha  had  given  to  her  CUNY  Keeic  Writer*  vho  had 

kept  proceaa  journala  throughout  their  aeaaater'a  compoetlon  couraa.    She  had  aekad 

thea  to  re-read  their  entire  r"oceea  Journal  and  write  a  1 research  paper'  entitled, 

••What  I  now  Know  About  Myeelf  aa  a  Writer".    The  idea  intrlfued  ae.    If  ay  atudenta 

were  to  re-read  th*ir  proceaa   journala  would  they  aee  growth  in  them. el vet  aa  v "Iters? 

Would  they  aee  repetitive  patterns  in  the  way  they  compose  pieces  or  in  the  way  they 

approach  revisions?   What  would  they  be  able  to  learn  froa  what  they  had  written  alnce 

September?   On  January  20.  I  gave  them  thia  assignment  even  though*  I  was  a  bit  appre- 

henalve  about  the  results.    In  ay  journal  that  day  I  wrote: 

(My  Journal,  January  20):    it  seems  so  obvious  now  that  the  kids  will  not 
be  able  to  do  whet  I  asked  them  to  do.    Do  they  know  whet  it  mem  to  find  - 
out  about  themselves  as  writers?   How  many  will  may,  "I  don't  know  anything." 
I  think  I  rushed  into  thia  too  quickly,    it  would  have  been  good  to  plan  it 
aa  an  in-class  activity  —  have  them  re-road  their  proceaa  journala  and 
make  notes.    They  could  have  interacted  with  am  and  with  each  other.  If 
they  started  the  writing  in  claaa  it  could  have  been  finished  at  home. 
Oh,  well.    It' a  too  late  now.    Mainly  I  jfust  hope  they're  honeet. 

In  the  two  class  periods  that  followed  we  ahared  and  dlacuaaed  what  they  had  written. 
Much  to  ay  relief  everyone  had  been  able  to  do  the  assignment.    Some  found  it  easy, 
others  found  it  difficult,  and  othera  found  it  to  be  juat  'different'.    What  they  wrote 
varied  greatly.    No  one  wrote  quite  as  extensively  as  Margaret  who  wrote  8  pages.  By 
looking  at  what  ahe  had  written  before,  during,  and  after  the  writing  of  various  pieces 
and  revisions,  she  wss  able  to  llat  a  number  of  thlnga  whlcfi  ahe  had  learned  about  her- 
eelf  is  a  writer. 

FROM  MARGARET'S  PROCESS  JOURNAL,  JANUARY  20:    I  like  to  do  '  freewriting' 
in  here  before  I  start  to  write  a  piece.    It  helps  me  to  clear  the  junk  out 
of  my  mind.    It  helpa  ma  to  settle  down  

I  like  to  use  my  proceaa  journal  to  plan  what'?  going  to  happen  in  my 
piece. ... 

I  thin*  it's  good  that  I  write  my  frustrations  about  how  a  piece  is 
going  in  here  because  if  I  stop  myself  from  worrying  about  a  piece,  I  won't 
try  hard  enough,  I  won't  like  it  and  I'll  he  ashamed. 

I  know  where  I  like  to  be  when  I  write.    I  Jcnow  I  want  to  be  alone, 
and   I  don't  want  to  be  under  pressure. 

I  never  realised  before  how  complicated  the  process  of  writing  a  piece 
is.    I  know  now  that  the  process  journal  is  really  helping  me. 

I've  learned  ny^process  for  getting  my  pieces  the  way  they  are  so  I 
will  like  them.  All  of  a  sudden  this  year  I've  gotten  interested  in  writ- 
ing.   I  would  just  like  to  say ^ that  I  get  many  joys  out  of  writing  —  not 
so  much  joy,  but  satisfaction.    The  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  worked  hard 
on  my  piece,  I'm  proud  of  it,  and  other  people  like  it  too.   
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There  are  certain  point*  when  I'm  mtuck  mna         r  -u*+  — . 
th.  italic  i  „t  i.  .uE  r.li.f  ttot'iVtti  SJpVjZ?  "iitL"- 

it.   Put  it  to*.  «y  -  wten  th.  taot  in  .y  tech  untie.,  it:  joy. 

tutt  D.  net.  th«t  he  h.d  l,.rn«l  .t  W  two  thin,., .bout  bl».lf  »  «  writ.r 
ttat  .urpri.ed  Ma.  Fir.t.th.t  h.  w..  con-clcu.  of  hl<  .„,lllng  and  MCOBd>  ^ 
w»  -or.  worri.d  th.n  h.  h.d  r-lUM  .bout  whet  oth.r.  Ight  think  of  hi.  writing. 
Jl«y   K.  not.  «grily  .bout  how  dumb  h.  f.lt  ..  pert  of  .  '.pocUl'  togllrt  cl«.  for 
the  6th  nd  7th  (rede,  nd  how  in.ecure  h.  f.lt   .bout  hi.  writing  .klU.  «.  .  r..ult. 
(mm  jut  k>, .  joohul,  jMnur  jo,  jte-rMtfin,  tu,  J#t,  thlt 

""•»*•■  u  •*■« *  «it.  wiu  b.  riirllt.    ./r<i4  tTwSt.  2ucb. 

Excerpt,  fro.  .ever.l  other  .tud.nt.«  **Uh.t  I  Mow  Know  About  My..lf  A.  .  Writer"  piece, 
follow  .long  with  ny  re.pon.ee  to  what  they  wrote. 

™"  *iJ?iP'~  toj'un  tout  my  writiny,  in!  now  I  undor.t^d  wn.t  it  ir 
.uppo.ed  to  bo  ueod  for.    I  novo  to  be  bono.t  tnouyht  «.  up  th.t  I  don" 
rwlly  .njoy  writing  proco...    It  box.,  m  to  de.th.   Put  J  know  Let  if  I 
went  to  le.rn  .bout  how^i  write,  I  gut  writ,  procew. 
to  which  I  responded:  i 

Cbxis.y--Ar»  you  .ur.  there  ien't  .  conflict  hero?  you  find  it  Mptul.  but 

ZT  J,£Z  f!Um"  "**  **»  .PProecA  to  .on.  diVu.,.. 

ful  medicine:    "Teke  it  hecause  it's  good  for  you." 

Wei  J,  ay  goal  is  that  your  process  journal  would  he  more  than  medi- 
cine, that  it  would  ha  eomething  you  want  to  do  hecause  it's  helpful,  valu- 
ahle,  even  necessary  at  times.    *     '  va,lu 

Hayhe  you  should  stop  writing  your  entries  after  you  finish  a  piece, 
tfayhe  you  should  try  just  writing  hefore  or  little  hits  here  and  there 
while  you  re  witing  a  piece  fat  natural  MtopM  or  peueee).    Free  yourself 
from  complete  sentences,  from  neatness.    Just  write  worde  or  phreeea. 
What  would  it  he  li*e  for  you  to  try  these  euggestione?   z'm  not  urging 
mesaineee  for  the  eeke  of  mssin.ss,  hut  I'm  eeerching  for  suggestions 
fno  matter  how  trivial;  that  may  help  you  view  writing  process  as  fun, 
or  as  a  comfort,  or  as  a  release  or  as  an  exciting  discovery. 

raw  MATT  S.»  JOWWAI,  JAiWAKir  20,    From  looking  at  this  (process 
journal;  J  mostly  found  that  J  don't  like  it.    i  could  tell  by  the  wen 
I**  Jetef*  *ra        LT«  Wis  and  pretty  floppy.    That  means  J  do  it  just 
to  get  it  over  with  end  mostly  so  J  won't  see  on  my  report  card,  -Matt 
^f  led  to  complete  11  proceee  entxiee".    in  other  words  —  I'm  not  doing 
tnie  for  me,  but  only  for  you. 

If  I  had  wanted  honesty.  I  certainly  got  it  from  Matt.    I  wrote  back  to 

nims 
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Dear  *stt~  if  you've  been  Ji*t«ning  in  claaa  you  Jtnow  you're  net 
alone  with  tew  you  feel  about  writing  in  your  p.j.   I  just  hope  that 
you  and  everyone  tin  viJJ  keep  an  open  mind  and  keep  trying  to  use 
the  journal  mm  an  mid  in  understanding  how  you  write. 

FROM  SCOTT'S  PROCESS  JOURNAL,  JANUARY  20 1   1  can't  raaiJy 

writ*  about  my  composing  pxooaaa  because  aa  1  juat  found  out  ay  re- 
xaading  my  pxooaaa  Journal,  1  don't  writa  about  my  composing  procaaa 
whan  X  writ*  a  proceaa  entry,   so  X  juat  raally  found  out  that  I'va 
baan  doing  it  wrong  I 

Daar  Scott—  I  juat  carefully  re-read  all  of  your  procaaa  journal. 
I  don't  know  why  you  taal  that  you've  baan  wrong.    Thara  ia  no  WRONG 
way,  juat  aa  thara  ia  not  on*  magic  RIGHT  WAY.    To  am  tha  moat  import- 
ant point  about  your  procaaa  journal  ia  that  you  uaa  it  in  a  way  that 
ia  truly  helpful,  valuabla,  avan  nmcaaaary  for  your  writing.  Whan 
your  p.j.  ia  halpful  to  you,  than  you  know  you'ra  doing  it  RIGHT. 

These  two  claaa  periods  In  which  we  shared  and  diacuaaed  what  they  had  learned  or 
realised  in  re-resding  their  process  journals   represent  a  clear  turning  point  in  the 
year  for  wany  students.    In  my  journal  I  wrote  about  the  honesty  of  what  many  kids  had 
shared,  and  thought  about  the  beat  way  to  proceed. 

MY  TEACHING  JOURNAL,  JANUARY  21 t    will  today 'a  diacuaaion  ba  mlgnifi- 
cant  in  terns  of,  what  happana  naxt  for  aoma  kida?   any  kida?  one  kid?  I 
was  impressed  with  tha  honaaty  today.    Brian  aaid  that  ha  Had  about  his 
procaaa  in  tha  baginning  of  tha  year  because  he  thought  ha  had  to  do  it 
in  a  certain  way.      Rika  S.  aaid  what  ha  raaliaad  whan  ha  read  his  p.j. 
was  that  ha  was  writing  it  to  pirns  ma.    Matt  S.  had  raaliaad  aomthing 
aimilar.    A  lot  of  kida  amntion  that  they're  sura  they  do  it  'wrong'.  Eng- 
lish B'a  diacuaaion  continued  into  lunchtima  with  Matt  D.  bail  j  concerned 
that  I  might  ba  upset  at  thinga  paopla  had  aaid  abou:  not  liking  their 
procaaa  journals,  not  finding  than  useful,,  etc.    I'm  not  aura  ha  under- 
atood  what  I  Meant  whan  I  told  him  it  would  ba  acre  upsetting  NOT  to  hear 
these  thinga.    1  can  deal  with  most  anything  that  I  know  about. 

At  tha  baginning  of  tomorrow' a  claaa  I  plan  to  may  that  they  have 
a  choice  to  as*e  about  their  procaaa  journals .    They  Jtnow  now  (I  think) 
that  their  p.j.  ia  mainly  for  thamaalvma,  not  for  ma.    (Do  they  know 
this  or  is  it  mora  accurate  to  aay  they've  baan  told  this?) 

Tha  choice  they  have  right  now  ia  to  uaa  tha  p.j.  in  such  a  way 
that  it  ia  halpful  to  than,  OR  to  have  it  ba  a  chore,  bora,  a  drag. 

Assuming  that  they'd  like  to  choose  to  arte  it  useful  and  meaning- 
ful for  thamaalvma,  Aow  can  I  help  thaw?  by  modalling?  by  typing  up 
aavaral  mntriaa  from  thair  peers'  procass  Journals?  I'll  ask  than 
what  they  thin*  would  be  most  useful. 

At  lunch  today,  Margaret  expressed  her  bawildarmant  that  the  value 
of  keeping  a  procaaa  journal  ia  questioned  now,  not  earlier.   She  asks, 
"Haven't  you  bean  making  comments  in  thair  journals  and  making  then 
quaationa  aince  September?   Why  don't  they  just  follow  your  suggest  ions 
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or  try  anawering  your  guest ions?  why  would  they  do  it  this  long  it 
they  didn't  lis*  it?  Why  do  I  find  it  bo  uaaful,  and  they  don't?" 


MM  MY  journal,  JANUARY  22 1   today  at  too  beginning  of  claes  I 
road  whet  I  had  written  in  ay  journal  iaat  night  —  eht  part  about  tha 
r  ehoiem  that  ia  therra  Tight  now,  and  aeJking  their  suggestion*  tor 

i  what  would  Jba  helpful.    Moat  fait  that  "models"  or  "aamplea"  would 

ba  good.    So,  ovar  tha  weekend  X  will  typa  up  bob*  entriea  from  thair 
proeaaa  journals.    J  think  it  would  ba  good  to  taka  aomthing  from 
everyone' a  journal  it  I  can, 

I  alao  amntionad  in  elaaa  that  thara  aaaamd  to  ba  thraa  eete- 
I  gorlaa  ot  paopla  on  tha  iaaua  ot  p.j.  'at  (1)  thoaa  who  do  it  tor  them- 

aelvea  and  find  it  raally  uaaful  (a  minority  I) ;  (2)  thoaa  who  lika 
tha  journal  and  don't  mind  writing  in  it,  but  don't  find  it  uaaful, 
valuabla,  naeaaaarg,  ate./  (3)  and  thoaa  who  do  it  maraly  baeauaa  it 
auat  ba  dona,  who  writa  it  only  to  plaaaa  ma,  ate.    Thay  find  it  a  drag. 
Jaff  aaid,  mMra.  B,  I'm  in  tha  aaeond  eatagory,  but  I  raally  want 
ft  to  ba  in  tha  tint  ona,  and  I  would  appraciata  any  halp  you  can  giva 

ma," 

FPOM  MY  JOURNAL,  JANUARY  24*  I  have  baan  obaaaaad  with  proeaaa 
journals  throughout  tha  waakand.  I  avan  watchad  vary  little  ot  tha 
Super  Bowlilltl    The  feeling  I've  had  ia  a  very  good  one.   I  have 

I  worked  with  a  paaaion  for  tha  taak.    I  waa  pleaaantly  aurpriaad  by 

what  aeveral  kida  had  written      vary  touched  by  none  ot  what  waa 
aharad.   I've  had  little  alaep  but  feel  taemandous  energy.   I've  been 
driven  to  read  and  respond  quite  carefully/thoroughly  to  all  the  "What 
I  Know  About  Myaelf  aa  a  Writer"  pieoea  and  then  to  look  for  a  variety 
of  entriea  to  typa  up.    I  gueaa  I'm  waging  war  or  aomething,  but  with 

s  guerrilla  tactica  rather  than  heavy  artillery. 

Ona  of  the  forcea  driving  ma  haa  been  my  deaire  to  be  ready  tirat 
thing  tomorrow  with  aome  examplea  of  entriea  and  p.j. 'a  to  return. 
I'm  ready  and  that  feela  good.    I  must  not  get  my  hopaa  too  high  for 
"results".    It's  a  peraonal  and  individual  thing  for  each  kid. 


NOTE:    EXEERPTS  FROM  PROCESS  JOURNUS   which  waa  distributed  in  claaa  on 
Monday,  January  25  is  attached  as  APPENDIX  A 
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(  "EXCERPTS  FROM  PROCESS  JOBRNALS"  which  waa  distributed  in  claae  the  follow- 

ing Monday  represented  s  rather  extensive  selection  of  entries  froa  the  proceae  journ- 
als of  at  laeat  thirty  etudente.    1  organised  then  according  to  the  following  topics: 

f      BEFORE  WRITING— GENERAL.  BEFORE  WRITING— PLANNING ,  WHILE  WRITING.  AFTER  WRITING,  and 
REVISING.    Under  each  category  I  included  a  variety  of  approaches,    I  wanted  thea  to 
aee  that  rather  than  there  being  one  set  way  to  document  one's  composing  process,  that 
in  fact  there  were  aeny  different  weya.   As  they  read  the  excerpts  la  class  I  wrote 
the  following  coaaent  in  ay  journal:  "There  has  been  25  minutes  of  attar  silence  —  a 
deep  silence  which  settles  in  and  envelops  torn  zoom,    it's  wast  happens  everytias  they 
read  things  written  by  each  other."     As  an  aaaignaent  for  the  next  day 'a  class,  I  asked 
that  they  write  their  reaction  to  having  read  the  excerpts.    The  reactions  of  five 

f .    atudente  follow: 

From  Ton  If. ,  January  25;    I  never  thought  of  using  the  process  journal 
in  the  way  others  do.    In  seventh  grade  I  was  introduced  to  it  and  J  thought 
or  2  was  taught  that  it  was  a  hoamtork  aaaignmnt  to  do  after  your  piece 
was  finiahad.    I  never  aver  thought  that  it  could  be  used  to  start  a  Story  .* 
t  during  the  story.    Now  I'm  going  to  try  to  use  these  techniques  for  ay 

next  piece.    This  really  did  help  me  and  I  think  it  also  helped  others. 

FROM  DAWN,  JANUARY  25*    I  really  like  that  little  booklet  you  put 
together.    I  think  this  will  really  help  me.    A  lot  of  the  stuff  in  the 
BEFORE  WRITING  part  are  thinga  that  go  through  my  mind,- but  I  never  even 
thought  of  writing  them  down. 

FROM  DIANE,  JANUARY  25 *    I  was  interested  to  see  how  other  people 
felt  and  worked  out  problems  that  era  the  same  as  the  ones  I  have.  While 
I  was  reading  1  would  aay,  "Yeaht    That  happens  tost."  or  "I  know  what 
you  mean."   I  used  to  have  only  one  view  on  the  way  I  wrote.  Reading 
. ;  .  these  entriea  helped  me  to  think  of  how  other  people  might  write. 

FROM  CBRISSY,  JANUARY  25*    I  now  aee  the  many  other  techniques  to 
use  in  writing  process.    I  have  always  thought  I  should  write  in  coaplete 
sentences  and  explain  thinga  fully.    I  am  going  to  try   something  differ- 
ent next  time.    I  really  would  like  to  use  my  proceae  journal  to  help 
me.    I  don't  like  making  it  a  chore. 

FROM  KARIN,  JANUARY  25 *    X  always  wondered  if  I  did  my  p.j.  wrong. 
Now  I  see  that  there  is  no  wrong  way,    Everyone  has  their  own  way  of 

ioing  it. 
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I  wrote  earlier  of  theee  classes  in  January  as  a  critical  turning  point  fcr  eany 
students.    Documenting  their  composing  processes  continued  to  be  a  requirement  for  all 
students  during  each  of  our  composition  units  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 
And  most  students  found  something  valuable  in  writing  frequently  about  their  composing 
process.    They  used  their  journals  for  planning  specific  pieces,  for  writing  ideas 
for  future  pieces,  for  working  out  problems  within  a  piece,  for  evaluating  how  they  felt 
about  an  idea  or  a  completed  piece.    They  wrote  about  where  their  ideas  came  from  and 
the  conditions  they  needed  for  writing.    Often  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  find  s  time 
when  I  could  collect  their  journals  to  read  and  respond  to  whst  they  had  been  writing. 
"But,  Mrs.  B,  I  need  my  p.j.  becsuse  I  sight  have  some  idess  on  my  piecs  tonight. " 

One  day  lste  in  the  school  yesr  I  asked  my  students    to  write  s  response  to  this 
question:    "If  you  had  to  expalin  what  a  process  journal  is  to  someone  who  had  never  heard 
of  it  before,  what  would  you  tell  hia?T  A  sampling  of  reaponses  follows: 

A  process  journal  is  

a  journal  in  which  we  waits  everything  we  go  through  while  iwriming 
a  piece,    we  put  in  our  filings,  our  thoughts,  mnd  our  problems  that 
we  had  with  the  piece .    It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  process  Journal 
although  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  used  to  it. 

a  boo*  in  which  you  place  your  thoughts  and  ideej  about  how  you  are 
as  a  writer.    There  is  no  'correct*  way  to  use  a  process  journal.  You 
can  use  it  in  the  best  way  you  can. 

a  journal  that  you  write  in  about  your  experiences  while  writing 

it's  part  of  you.    If  you  get  stuck,   pull  out  your  trusty  process 
journal  and  write  about  your  surroundings,  feelings,  anything  at  all 
and  the  block  will  pass. 

your  own  log  of  your  composing  process,    it  can  tell  you  a  lot  of 
things  about  the  way  your  write.    You  can  use  it  to  plan  a  piece  or  you 
can  use  it  when  you're  stuck.    You  can  write  in  it  before,  during,  or 
after  writing  a  piece  (or  all  these  times) .    It 's  your  own  thing  and 
only  you  can  try  to  get  something  out  of  it. 

a  journal  where  all  your  thoughts  and  feelings  are  stored  on  paper 
about  your  writing.  It  acts  as  a  guide  to  lead  you  to  the  way  you  feel 
when  you  write.    Each  piece  you  write  gives  you  different  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  a  process  journal    helps  you  to  understand  more  about  them. 

Of  course,  not  every  single  student  experienced  "the  power  of  the  process  journal" 
(aa  Diane  would  say).    For  some  students  it  continued  to  be  a  chore,  e  bore,  a  drsg. 
I  often  wondered  if  the  whole  ides  ef  s  process  Journal  was  cognltively  inappropriate 
for  these  students?    In  ssklng  them  to  think  sbout  how  they  composed  wss  I  asking  them 
to  do  something  more  sbstrsct  than  they  could  do  st  this  point  in  their  lives?  X'a 
still  not  sure  sbout  the  answer  to  this.    Seversl  other  students  simply  never  tried 
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'      t0  **ke  th«ir  process  journal  eoaething  that  wae  vary  useful  to  themselves.  They 

knew  it  and  thay  knew  that  I  knav  it.    My  attitude  was  eomevhat  philoeophical.  While 
I  rwtr  stopped  asking  question!  and  offering  suggestions.  I  alto  realised  that  just 
f       bf  suae  I  led  someone  to  the  process  journal  did  not  swan  that  he  would  drink,  or  how- 
ever that  old  adage  goes.     One  or  two  other  students  found  the  physical  act  of  writing 
to  be  so  laborious  that  any  additional  writing  in  the  process  journal  over  and  above 
the  piecea  that  they  had  to  complete,  was  certainly  not  viewed  with  joy. 

The  wain  thing  I  learned  in  last  year1 a  portion  of  my  teaching  journey  with  regard 
to  having  wy  students  keep  process  journals  in  which  they  write  regularly  ia  that  it 
is  valuable  for  many  students  in  the  ease  way  that  it  is  valuable  for  we  or  any  writer, 
f       It  was  worth  it  to  persevere. 

— //— 


EXPLORING  THE  C0HP0SING  PROCESS  WITH  EIGHTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  ~  REVISITED 

OR 

HOW  THE  EXPERIENEE  OF  ONE  YEAR  INFORMS  THE  NEXT 


The  essential  difference  between  this  year  and  ay  three  previous  years*  experiences 

with  having  students  keep  process  journals   was  that  this  year1*  students  had  never  been 

'exposed'  to  the  process  Journal  before.    Although    they  often  talked  procees  with  their 

7th  grade  teacher,    the  word  was  never  used   and  they  never  wrote  about  their  composing 

experiences.     I  was  very  pleasantly  surprised  on  the  first  day  of  school  to  find  that 

many  of  them  already  knew  about  proceea  journals,  however.    They  had  heard  from  their 

friends  that  procees  journals  were  great  I    So,  not  only  did  I  get  to  introduce  procees 

journals  fresh,  but  alao  they  had  a  positive  mind-set.    Add  to  that  what  I  know  from 

last  year  and  how  could  I  go  wrong?    I  began  on  September  13. 

FROM  MY  TEACHING  JOURNAL,  SEPTEMBER  13 1    I'm  thinking  about  notebooks 
and  names  of  notebooks.    I'm  wondering  it  process  journal  is  a  deer  name. 
An  alternative  title  has  drifted  around  in  my  mind  aince  laat  year*  writing 
di*ry.    Is  that  too  easily  confused  with  the  private  Journal?   Bow  about 
composing  journal  or  composing  log?   Bow  is  it  that  I  will  decide  this 
weighty  issue?   The  title  seems  important.    If  the  kids  understand  the 
title   it  will  help  them  focus.    Maybe  I'll  just  explain  the  purpose  to  them 
and  see  which  title  they  think  makes  the  most  sense. 
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Ia  clan  that  day  it  was  decided  that  aaeh  parson  could  call  his/her  'process 
c  journal'  whichever  of  the  titles  he  preferred.  They  added  eon*  additional  choices. 
"My  Book  About  Writing", "My  Journal  About  Bow  1  Writs",  and  several  others.   1  told  the* 
that  fores  of  hshlt  would  probably  cauee  as  to  aay  'process  journal'  regardless  of  stmt 
tltls  thsy  were   using.     To  hslp  tbsn  sss  ths  pdsslbllitiea  for  all  the  kinds  of  things 
l  to  writs  about  how  thsy  writs',  we  brslnstomsd  s  comprehensive  list  of  things  that  could 
be  fee tore  in  soaeone'a  composing  process:   the  conditions  that  one  needs  (silsncs,  aolss 
being  alone,  etc.);  the  naterlels  one  uaea,  where  one  writes,  when  one  wrltee  (relative 
to  other  homework),  whether  or  not  one  permits  Interruptions,  whether  or  not  one  seeks 
•  assistance  or  response  whUe  writing,  whether  or  not  one  re-reads,  etc.   The  liat  was 
long  snd  included  asny  specifics.    Then  I  gsvs  them  en  ssslgnssnte  for  the  next  day! 
write  on  the  topic,  "What  IKhov  Mow  About  Bow  Z  write".   They  were  to  Include  aa  many 
of  the  items  from  our  list  ss  they  wsrs  swsrs  of  shout  themsslvss  as  writers.     The  next 
day  we  read  and  discussed  many  of  these  in  cless  before  I  collected  them  to  read  and 
respond. 

FROM  MY  TEACHING  JOURNAL,  SEPTEMBER  15*   I  spent  severai  hours  this 
sftsrnoon  reading  process  journals  for  ths  first  tins.    X  love  how  X  feel 
when  X  reed  journals.    X  especially  love  the  opportunity  it  preeent*  for 
one-to-one  coesninicetion.    X  an  very  aware  of  the  energy  it  produces  ia  max 
both  phyeical  and  mental.   X  also  love  ths  distinctive  styles  that  emerge 
within  aids'  p.j.  writing.   I  an  very  conscious  of  not  wanting  to  asks  a 
big  deel  out  of  process  journals,    might  now  it  seems  to  he  accepted.  X'm 
wary  of  ths  future.    The  other  dey  X  told  kids  that  thsy  were  ail  research- 
ers into  thair  own  composing  prooaae.    will  thsy  want  to  know  why  it 
mattera?  Every  consent  X  wrote  this  aftarnoon  was  positive,    tba  only 
questions  I  askad  ware  those  that  actually  occurred  to  as. .  •  •  natural  guest- 
ions  as  oppoaad  to  'teaching'  guest ions.    X  plan  to  xerox  all  the  'what  X 
KNow  Mow  About  Bow  X  write  entrier.    Later  in  the  year,  parhapa  in  January 
and  again  in  June  X  think  it  will  ha  fun  to  write  that  again. 

FROM  MY  JOURNAL,  SEPTEMBER  21:   Sunday  night  X  read  all  of  English  B's  pro- 
cess journals .    I  could  neve  aamily  continued  to  work  t brought  ths  night 
bacauaa  of  how  turned  on  X  was.    X  haven't  aaid  such  yet  about  what  to 
write  or  how  to  writa  a  process  entry.   All  I've  done  is  ask  then  to  write 
whet  they're  awara  of  or  what  they  notice,  or  how  they  did  it.    X'a  glad 
bacauaa  it  sesas  almost  that  it's  natural  for  than.    They're  just  doing  it. 
What  might  maaa  it  up  is  emphasising  or  talking  too  much  about  how/what  to 
write.    X  don't  went  them  to  start  trying  to  figure  out   what  it's  ail 
about.   Soon  X  want  to  share  with  then  various  ways  in  which  they  or  their  •» 
claeeastes  have  written  mntriaa  so  far,  so  X  xeroxed  a  lot  of  entries. 

FROM  MY  JOURNAL,  OCTOBER  St    X'm  finally  typing  up  a  f aw  example*  Of 
process  journals  to  distribute  in  claaa  tomorrow.    X  may  stick  in  one  or  two  *  \ 
from  lest  year  just  to  iliuetrsts  variety  or  X  may  not.   While  reading  end 
responding  to  thair  journals  I  think  about  what  value  there  is  for  them  in 
being  aware  of  how  they  write.    X  think  frequent  sharing  of  example*  from 
their  own  writing  is   better  .        than  •instructive"  consents  from  ■»•___  
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In  the  next  day's  elan  I  distributed  the  "Exerpta  From  Process  Journals",  and 
experienced  one*  again  that  deep,  enveloping  silence  that  occurs  when  students  arc 
reading  things  written  by  each  other.   After  they  read,   I  asked  then  to  write  their 
reactions,  questions,  responses,  etc.  to  be  shared  the  following  day.    This  wss  a 
discussion  that  waa  easy,  and  coafortable  with  lots  of  roon  for  questions  about  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do. 

PROM  MY  JOURNAL,  OCTOBER  16 1    Sons  thoughts  on  process  journals  from  this 
f  wee*.    Kids  are  baginning  to  sort  tftemelves  into  those  who  awe  value  for  thaw 

selves  and  those  who  don't.   Host  of  those  who  don't  see  value  neve  not  yet 
tried  it  raally.    They  give  lip  service  to  Buggaationa  of  different  things 
to  try.   X  had  soaw  brie/  individual  diBcuaBiona  with  people)  lias  Brian, 
John,  and  fric.    I  put  it  in  terse  of  "are  you  willing  to  improve  your 
writing  this  year?"   JDrian  BBid  ho  wasn't  aura.    I  told  bin  that  anything 
other  than  a  dafinita  yes  was  a  no  and  that  "I  Got  it,"    That 'a  where  he's 
at  right  now. 

A  few  weeks  ef ter  thie  I  experienced  e  diecovery  of  ay  own  while  writing  about  the  inpect 
of  leet  yeer'e  ceie  study  work  with  one  particular  student.   While  writing  about  the  sever- 
al things  I  learned  through  working  cloeely  with  thie  student,  I  suddenly  knew  exactly 
what  I  wanted  to  eey  to  ay  students  ebout  the  value  of  docuaenting  their  composing  pro- 
cess.   It  wee  ay  answer  to  the   nagging  question  of  'why  write  It  down?"  "Why  put  it 
in  e  journal  and  keep  track  of  it?'  Dhat'a  the  use  for  maV  •What's  the  use  for  you  the 
teacher?"     I  wrote  e  weao  to  ay  students  in  which  I  explained  my  sudden  insight. 


THE  VALVE  OF  DOCUMENTING  YOUR  COMPOSING  PROCESS 

. . . .you  are  the  only  one  who  know*  what  goes  on  with  you  wher  you  write. 
No  one  else  can  know  as  well  as  you  can.    Ivan  though  we  all  mag  aharm  car- 
tain  composing  characteristics,  I  dafinitaly  believe  that  each  of  us  composes 

piece  in  e  wey  that  is  wigue   to  us.    four  composing  procaaa  includes  so 
'many  thinga(whar*  you  lika  to  he  whan  you  writa,  whan  you  writa,  the  type 
of  pen  or  pencil  and  peper  that  you  have  to  have,  radio,  TV  or  not,  absolute 
Bilanoa  or  not,  large  block  of  time  or  not,  piekinaaa  about  wroda,  lota  of 
ra-raading,  writing  big  on  the  pagja,  I  could  go  on  and  on).    When  you  hand 
in  a  piece  of  writing,  I  have  no  wey  of  knowing  what  you  have  gone  through 
to  writa  it.   Mayba  it  looka  abort  on  the  page,  hut  foi  all  I  Jcnow  you  want 
through  a  real  struggle  to  got  it  there. 

The  more  you  become  aware  of  about  all  that  goes  own  within  you  and 
without  you  as  you  writa,  before  you   write,  etc.  the  more  knowladga  you 
will  have  about  youraalf  as  a  writer.    This  is  knowladga  that  you  can  una 
for  the  rest  of  your  life/ 

Aow  can  you  Anow  all  that  you  know  about  youraalf  aa  a  writer?  Bow  can     •  - 
you  become  mora  aware  of  all  the  stuff  to  pay  attention  to?  Sometimes  X  *. 
think  neat  we  only  Anow  whet  we  Anow  when  we  share  it  with  another  peracew. 
Writing  it  is  a  way  of  aharirg  it. 
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So  why  writ*  it  in  a  journal  and  ahara  it  with  ma?   The  only  way 
I  can  effectively  work  with  you  to  improve  your  writing  ia  if  I  know 
a  Jot  about  you  and  how  your  writm  —  all  the  a  tuff  that 'a  part  of  your 
proceaa.    You  can  count  on  aw  to  support  your  growth  in  writing  this 
yaar,  hut  firet  of  all  I  hava  to  know  a  lot  about  it  and  that  ineludaa 
mora  than  juat  tha  worda  on  tha  papar  whan  it1 a  handad  in.   He'll  *hava 
a  dialogue  togathar  about  your  compoaing  precoma.    Tha  interaction  wa 
will  hava  ia  one  of  tha  waya  X  can  moat  aaaiat  you  in  improving  your 
writing  this  yaar  ragardlaaa  of  how  good  it  already  ia.    1  think  if  a 
alao  important  for  you  t  ahara  what  you  know  about  your  compoaing  pro- 
ceaa  with  each  other.    The  mora  you  ahara,  tha  mora  you  will  be  aware. . 

A  coupia  of  thinga  aeem  baa ic  and  essential  to  all  of  this.  Ons 
ia  that  you  probably  hava  to  be  willing  to  improve  your  writing.  This 
is  a  quaation  youcan  aak  your  eel  ft   Am  J  willing  to  improve  my  writing 
this  year?     Alao,  honaaty  aeema  crucial.    1  keep  aaying  that  there* a 

i  no  one  way  to  write  about  your  compoaing  proceaa.    But  there  is  I  Tha 

•ray  to  write  ia  honeatly.    What  good  would  it  do  either  of  us  if  you 
wrote  down  atuff  about  your  compoaing  proceaa  that  waan't  true? 

Somatimaa  it's  hard  to  be  aware  of  everything  that  ia  part  of  your 
compoaing  proceaa.    All  I'm  aaking  ia  that  you  give  it  your  beat  shot. 
Tha  mora  I  know  about  how  you  write,  the  better  I  can  do  my  job  of 

t  aaaiating  you. 

I*  their  process  journals,  the  studenta  wrote  their  response  and  any  questions  that  cane 
to  Bind  as  they  read  this  memo.    Several  of  their  responses  follow: 

FROM  JOHN  K. ,  NOVEMBER  8:    X  gueaa  X  don't  write  in  my  proceaa  journal 
becauae  I'm  afraid  aomabody  elae  ia  going  to  read  my  feelinga  and  laugh 
at  than.    J  snow  whan  we  write  and  you  read  it,  you  get  how  we  feel 
about  writing  it,  but  doea  it  do  us  any  good  to  write  in  our  proceaa 
journal  about  our  writing  proceaa?   I  think  aoma  people  don't  write 
becauae  it  may  be  peraonal  ,  aomething  they  don't  want  to  talk  about 
and  they'd  rather  write  it  in  their  private  journal. 

FROM  VICKI,  NOVEMBER  2t    I'm  really  glad  that  you  said  that  about 
our  pieces  may  look  abort  but  may  hava  taken  a  long  time  to  write.  A 
lot  of  times  that  happens  to  ma.    At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year 
I  was  afraid  that  our  writing  might  be  judged  on  ita  length. 

FROM  KIM  P.    NOVEMBER  2#    Jfou  brought  up  the  point  that  you  think 
we  only  know  what  we  know  when  we  ahara  it  with  another  person.  Vail, 
I  think  that'a  true.  I've  had  that  experience  in  writing  groups.  Al- 
ready this  year  I've  learned  a  lot  of  thinga  about  my  compoaing  proceaa 
that  I  didn't  know  I  knew  ,  like  the  position  X  ait  in  and  needing  to 
liaten  to  the  radio.    I  think  it' a  pretty  good. 
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nxm  3EH  K.,  NOVEMBER  2t    I  find  writing  in  my  process  journal  hmrd 
becauae  I  Ilka  to  keep  everything  inside  my  head  where  it'a  safe.  I 
wtnderatanti  what  you  ware  trying  to  aay  in  your  sv  m>  and  why  writing1 
about  how  we  write  is  aaaential  to  make  us  improve. 

/  )  ■ 

I  find  it  slightly  nutlng  thst  I  so  recently  discovered  why  kids  or  anyone  else 
should  keep  sn  account  of  his/her  connoting  process.    It's  one  of  those  things  I've 
known,  end  now  I  know  it  sore  deeply.    It  tsskes  ae  wonder  whet  other  discoveries 
I'll  asks  sbout  things  I  thoight  I  "knew"! 


This  yesr's   journey   is  nearly  half  over.   My  students  and  I  will  continue  to 
explore  our  coaposing  processes.    I'll  read  and  respond  to  what  they  write  about  how 
f     they  write  end  we'll  share  our  coaposing  hsblts  and  insights  together  in  class.  From 
tiae  to  Cm  I'll  distribute  excerpta  from  procets  journals.    And  they'll  continue  to 
ask  WHY  and  HOW  .    And  that's  as  It  should  be,  isn't  is  t 
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(Ginning  of  ay  piace  Inst  night  and  the  ideas  kept 
>ing  so  X  kapt  writing.    X  got  a  beginning  a  adddla 
*9  an  and  in  50  minutaa.  So  X  guest  writing  it  in 
actions  ian*t  that  auch  of  a  good  idea.-   X'va  got 
1o  BMiyba  2  or  J  aora  drafts  of  this  atory. 
X  just  raad  thin  prooass  over  and  X  think  that 
,pnt  too  sjsny  axtra  words  in  a  aantanea  if  X  don*t 
link  it  out  bafora  X  writa  it  down. 
(    X  waa  pratty  coafortable  writing  laat  night.  X 
Iks  writing  big  and  skipping  Unas.    X  wrota  naat 
>r  about  tha  1st  two  linaa  and  than  switchad  to  sloppy 
rint  and  skipping  linaa.    Xt'a  aasiar  for  sa  to  writa 
•is  way.  -  . 


t  took  seTa^long  tis»  to  finish  this  pieca  2  hours 
•a  Siu  and  3  hours  tonijfct.   Thasa  hours  ara  straight, 
don't  do  anything  but  writa  no  othar  hoaawork  or 
!»ything  but  X  gat  up  and  brus!  ay  hair,  writa  down 

saas  and  words  to  aonga  talk  to  answar  tha 

htna  and  talk  for  a  little  while  with  whoever  it 
as.    XI7  X  tall  than  X'va  got  a  lot  of  W  and  they 
ay  what  do  you  have. to  do  and  X  say  I've  got  to 
awiaa  an  English  piece  they  say  that' a  nothing  but 
bey  don't  know  about  ay  stories  or  how  X  like  to 
aka  ay  tia*  writing  tha  piece  and  finally  getting 
t  coapletad.    X  left  off  ending  onthis  draft  I'll 
ek  ay  w.g.  about  what  X'va  got  so  far. 


JLUMV0  I KA  UK 

too  auch  description 
in  aoaa  pavta 
too  little  a> 
others. 

9oo  snich  cross 
out 

too  sloppy 

two  auch  concern 

about  what  othar 

people  will  think 

too  little  concentration 

too  auch  thinking 

about  tine 

too  auch  thinking 

about  gane  toaorrow 

too  auch  stop  than 

start  —  even  while  X  write  this 

too  auch  thinking 

about  a  certain 

person 

Arggghhh 
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X  like  getting  up  in  tha  adddla  of  writing  and  being 
able  to  do  ooaathing  else.    It  aakes  ae  faal  tha 
there's  no  pressure  on  ae  to  get   this  dona. 
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Mere  I  go  AGAIN.    New  topic  what  ahouio  a  wrai*  wu. 
vnere  ahould  I  have  the  setting?   Interior  monologue, 
let 'a  aee,  XWi  iritten  on*  off  thoae  long  long  ago*  what 
vae  it  ob?   God,  X  don't  know,   doaa  it  have  to  be  trya? 
X  oan*t  remember.    X  ooat  of  boan  h  aalaap.  Why  CaN'T 
I  mOBni   on,  stay  in  control  I  tick  a  eat ting,  lata 
in,  juet  to  ba  safe,  keep  it  trnal 
School  bona 
teats  brother 

phono  call 


Calm  down! 
Work  on 
achool  latl 

Teat,  pick  a  part  about  a  teat. 

Oh,   ono  ,  X  don't  know  this  question, 

everybody  baa  there  paper  covered,  Xt'a 

no  good  to  cheat  anyhow.    X  learned  ay  lesson. 


No  I !  thate  getting  amy  from  the  Moment, 
acratch  achool I 

I 

what 'a  next? 


t*  CDC 


Howe 
brother 


Nop*,  Can't  think  about  anything.    Boring  topic. 


GmHu  *^  ok  what'*  n«xt?   UgM  How  could  X  pick  phone  call 

M  S  pick  a  moment  from  a  phone  call  conversation! 

»  forgot  it!  ugh!  Ok  go  back  to  achool  put  PLEASE 

pick  a  good  topic  !!!!!! 

Xt'a  hopeleaa. 

I'm  going  to  ay  brother  for  help! I    X  nerd  it.    X  have 
to  think  of  soee thing  in  life  that  happens  to  every- 
body and  at  any  tine.    Something  swell  that  we  forget 
about. 

1)  phone  call 

-ing  (end  of  a  ring)  Oh  No!  the  phone  call,  whet  should 
X  aay?   Should  X  pick  it  up?   Let 'a  aae.   Oh,  I've  pre- 
pared a  speech  could  it  be  him?    X  bet  ia  is!    let 'a  aae 
did  X  put  in  in  the  right  or  left  pocket?   Oh  no,  it* a 
not  in  the  back  poketa.    Reach  your  hand  in  the  right 
front,  stupid   ...... 

2)  trip 

Xs  it  cold  out  ice  all  over!  Now!  X  tripped  and  right 
in  front  of  hia  house  No  X  don't  like  trip.    X  think 

I'll  use  tife  phone  call. 


ifm  wrong. 


•How  to  do  part  2 

l£  grounded  —  for  waak  aftar  ■chool 
A^toll  whara  thay  art  naxt  wk.  and.  Vandar  off 
MyCony  aaawad  eonf.  Jo  nar*oua 

^dialogua 
*f  Jo  rail  hoaa. 
0)  Whan >h«  gatr  in  parants  noj 
and/try  to*slk 
_  go         Jo  Ho  tall 
7)  Aftar  thinkng  about  Tony  for  a  vhil«  that  night 
•ha  thinly  that  ha*  11  probably  laava  har  alona 
now  thatha*a  baan  turnad  down  twic«   now  aha 
I    pat  it  out  of  har  adnd  and  want  to  bad.  .  . 

jtftar  X  got  paat  tha  7-11  aoana  2  did  a  liat  of  what 
X  want  to  put  into  tha  2nd  part.    X  did  thia  neatly 
bacauaa  X  waa  having  noat  of  ay  problana  with  tha 
'order  thinga  wara  in.    Than  X  got  paat  part  2  and  did 
i^a  aana  thing  for  part  3.    X  juat  atoppad  aftar  X 
vrota   "for  part  3"  and  wrote  down  all  tha  aaroanith 
I  could  think  of.    Thay'ra  on  tha  radio  now. 
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The  first  tiae  X  got  stuck  X  jumbled  around  in  sry  sdnd 
for  different  words  to  use  like  enormous  end  other  word: 
well.  X*ll  get  beck  now. 


The  second  tine  X  stopped  was  when  X  hed  to 
the  way   's  room  wes   X  think  there  was  presents 


but  Vm  not  sure  so  I'll  just  write  that  down. 


Mow  it's  pretty  late  and  ay  hand's  killing  s»  so 
X  guess  I'll  stop  plus  the  rest  is  boring. 


<2> 


Z  have  to  write  this  one  idea  down  before  X  forget 
it.    X  want  to  sake  the  point  in  my  story  that  Jed 
acts  really  tough  end  tries  to  get  Jo  into  the  stuff 
when  he's  around  his  friends  and  how  he  acta  really 
nice  to  her  when  thmlr  alone. 

UJHIL£  U)lWti<r  "■Wlttm*  *" 
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/^5^  uuVlth  *»•        «i  tlit  l„t  2  p.,..  and 

.  1l'Bd  1  d*cl*d  1  «*»•*         it  and 

did  ons  of  thoM  thought  trains  or  whstsvtr  you  call  it 

don  t  know  how  though,    (thought   trains  ars  lifts  "when 

t         °5  thlBk  of  **•         1  *****  °<  dart 

I. think  of  ....  etc.  ste.) 


t  dseidsd  to  writs  s  sports  story.    X  dseidsd  to  because 
it  would  bs  sasisr  to  writs  s  starts  story.    1  wss 
right  sll  along.   The  story  nevsr  stoppsd  rolling.  From 
the  beginning  X  hnd  idsss  popping  out  of  ny  °"ct 
the  ides  wss  sll  down  on  paper  a  new  idea  cane.  X  dis- 
covered that  what  you  said  was  true.    Stick  to  what  you  . 
know  about  and  writing  won't  be  so  difficult  and  that  ffj 
your  stories  will  bs  better. 
U 

?     X  wet  sitting  by  s  window  in  ny  bsdroon  enjT was  (2) 
k  wL-  Ihm  luvei  fall  off  of  the  trees.    X  thought 

S..  «t  *h.ir       » ■***•* 

.  — •  in  Mr«t  g»d..    I  h«v.  no  Id..  how  I 

in  wy  nw»   -   .      Than  t  beoan  to  think 

-halkboard  and  ne  at  eiy  dssk.    ™n  i  # 

.»  .kip  ■  d«f  of  writing  ,t  ,U  bec.u.. 

ledd*  to  writ.  iM  Z^SSmUm 

r^i^  hew  I  »«H  in  tim  qgd.^  -l^lB, 
•ltu.tlon..  I  r.nwb.t.4  «"«  °"7  yln_  to 
l"  t^t  (1  didn't  write  .boot  thl.  though.) 

^  J  M. In t ItSt  9«d.  «•  eo»i«g  !»»  "»  n*«a; 

j"ta\E  ot  .iri'thin*  oj  «,iX  -  f- *■ ep 

FRir.111  n-v-r      In  «™t  9«d.  .g«ln,  I  11  Just  Keep 
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'    Great I    X  loved  it.  •  everything  (ideas)  case  out 
*ith  such  smoothness  and  quick  ux>.    Xt  seened  so 
nstural.    Really  wlsrd.  X  nsvsr  fslt  this  wsy  bofdrs. 
As  if  x  had  written  the  story  in  my  head.   And   X  just  had 
to  writs  it  down.    X  didn't  even  csrs  shout  ths  length. 
Bscsuss  X  felt  foi  surs  it  had  everything  x  wantsd  and 
it  needed  to  have.  ^"\. 

® 

-.u      *\*  iback*   1  **9t  £inl>h^  ««•  Pinct  and  towards 
ths  end  it  had  a  lot  of  emotional  feeling  to  it.   When  X 
was  writing.  X  startsd  to  really  think  about  it  seriously. 
Tou  only  livs  one*.  I  think  stout  life  a  lot  and  soswtisws 
I  think  X's  rushing  it.    I  nafcr  stop  thinking  about  it. 
But  i  kind  of  liks  bsing  young. 


C\  .  l.'n  really  stuck  on  this  piece    1  tried  revising  it  but  KJ/  * 

\\J    1  couldn't  get  going.    There  are  so  many  suggestions  **  s  ^  £ 

,      from  ay  w.g.  that  I  want  to  use  and  Z  also  hate  the  tr>%  5  $Z  &l*£  *>ZtY 

ending-it's  stupid.    If  I'm  gonna'  have  Tony  kill  him-  *J&«|*e*22$iij 

self  Z  would  neks  it  Tony's  story  and  asks  Jo  like  a  .  *°*,Slgl^?  Ift*»i 

character  like  Jeannle  in  the  story   not  really  a  JT  ft**    £       V  ■  e  5 

major  part.    Zf  Z  kept  it  aa  Jo's  story  1  like  the  t               *  ■*     t^l  S 

ending   up  Z  sight  siake  it  she  finally  tells  her  S!  9*  " 

parenta  what**  been  happening  and  sow  thing  happens  to  &•  b  •  .  *  *»  8  S*  R  5 
Tony.    I  don't  know  Z  guess  Z  could  revise  everything 
up  to  the  ending  but  it  will  take  ma  a  while* Z  just 
couldn't  write  today,    Z  tried  before  dinner  and  after 
but  Z  just  didn't  know  how  to  put  and  leave  out  things 

r       that  the  w.g.  auggested.    Z  think  I'n  thinking  too         "  "ftg^i^gj^Jj^**!""" 

auch  about  the  w.g.  suggestions.    Some  Z  wast  to  use  8           is  S'S  «  j{  J 

but  Z  just  couldn't  get  comfortable  writing  tonight.  f  a  f     1 1  °  I 

f\         Z  don't  care  what  anybody  aaya  Z'st  still  aggravated.  e*'K|io»8HS  3 

U   Jt  *»•■»          1         to  atart  all  over  again.    Z'n  having  5  w  5  ■    1-5  2.  S  "2  £  £  *  £7, 

problems  on  whether  or  not  the  two  girls  should  be  friend-  3  .     $    15  *c  35 

ly  or  not  as  friendly  to  esch  other.    Z'n  having  trouble  jj  £  g  „    Ijo  h9i5^ 

with  all  of  my  he  said,  *Jp  said,  etc.    Mow  that  Z  think  4*  8  «  «  ?  8  J?     a  2  2  *  *  ? 

about  it  Z  don't  like  the  ending  either  now,  that  Z  think  $  m  m  *>VJm  ?±Z.*% 

about  it.    I've  just  talked  to  which*  helped.  gjSw   |o  8  8  I  *  a  5  "  * 

What  if  they  had  played  there  when  they  were  little.  m  5  2  8  liel'SSSE.glJ 

What  if  she  never  takes  the  gsg  out  so  then  she  doesn't   

talk, only  think.    That  would  work  so  much  better.  S\ 

1  wrote  in  my  idea  log  different  cfcOiotSinatStf  Qf  said  ««o«     c  «m  (K) 

•  so  if  Z  get  stuck  Z  can  just  look  at  the  list  and  pick  222*  Z***0 

one.    This  is  tough.    Z  think  the  pieces  are  falling  e  soocSaisS 

into  place.    Z'n  finding  it  hard  to  concentrate.  Z  think  •»2*,a*ft'2 

Z  have  to  get  out  of  the  habit  of  trying  to  use  every-  &+>    3  «  «  cm 

one's  idess.    Z  think  Z'n  too  easily  convinced.  *»  -e  *8  ft  o 

CO     *  *>  J}     c  n 

J\  «<HIMH  9  *H«  U 

There's  no  no  way  I  can  do  a  revision  on  this  piece  in  M  (f        0  4l*r,,>  *C  g  3 

'    one  night.    There  are  bo  nanv  ooints  that  J.  Ti  '     +>  2     9  • 


one  night*    There  are  bo  many  points  that  ,   ,  *v       %  2*  t  *  i  m 

 siade  that  1  would  like  to  use.    Z  think  that  •§A>So  H.eiS>-E 

siaybe  if  J  find  s  place  to  put  in  s  little  sore  of  1  L  |  c  o  1  c  c*^ 

Tony's  feelings  I  will.not  too  auch.    Z  like  the  •  S'SjafiiiS'. 

beginning  too.    I'll  need  to  clsrify  Jo's  feelings  sore.  StJeco»Ss?**',c!3 

She  feels  that  she  has  to  be  accepted  in  the  town  so  e  3  SJ  "5  -5  5  oocS 

she  turns  into  somewhat  of  a  head  but  then  when  Tony  2wTi.53*»>1SB<BgJ 

really  puts  her  to  the  test  she  realizes  that  she  can't  fcwe^ScS  . 

put  all  the  works    she's  put  into  being  a  good  girl  s'^S&fiBHcc 

and  respecting  her  parents  views  on  things  down  the  jijoe-HM^  "  .§  3 

drain.    She  begins  to  feel  a  little  eorry  for  Tony  bat  J  •  15  8  «    5  *J  n  m  3 

just  can't  give  in.    I  think  that  the  story  is  Jo's  £g*»£*'c*e  * 

story  and  the  ending  is  sore  Tony's  story  so  Z'n  «  *  *J  3  £  3  £  p  J  £ 

going  to  change  the  whole  ending.    But  the  whole  story  *^>0-h.c 
leads  up  to  that  one  night  in  the  park  ao  what  could 
happen  except  for  him  to  hurt  her?    I'm  just  mad  that 
I've  got  to  make  all  these  corrections. 


X  f  %fl  €1 1  to         At  I'"*  slwsys  got  to  tell  myself  to 

l\tV\^>\  v4Vcr  leave  it  in/  Guess  Z'd  better  not  make    it  happened  01 


Revising  makes  me  feel  like  just  leaving  out  parts 


it  happened  one 
sentence  or  what' a  before  it  won't  be  a  sentence. 
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Studying  one  student's  writing  in  depth  had  a 
profound  impact  on  my  teaching.       1  did  not  throw  out 
everything  I  used  to  do  or  change  my  whole  approach  or 
anything  as  drastic  a&  that.     Rather  what  I  learned 

(  confirmed  my  basic  notions  about  teaching,  deepened  my 

knowledge  and  understanding,   and  hastened  my  growth  in 
certain  areas. 

In  1981-82  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  an  intensive 
study  of  the  writing  of  one  of  my  eighth  grade  stuoents. 
At  the  time  I  was  one  of  ten  teachers  working 

<  collaboratively  with  Sondra  Perl  in  an  NIE-f untied  study 

to  aocument  how  teachers  teach  writing  at  different 
grade  levels.     The  ten  of  us  had  in  common  the  training 
we  had  received  in  National  Writing  Project  summer 
institutes  held  in  our  school  district.     Sondra  and  two 
research  assistants  observed  our  writing  classes  nearly 
every  day  for  the  entire  school  year.     Each  of  us  was  to 
select  at   least  one  student  for  our  own  in  depth  study 
of  the  composing  process.     I  selected  Margaret  Coughlin 

Margaret  was  a  good  writer,   but  not  the  best   in  the 
class.  She  was  obviously  intelligent  and  a  good  student, 
but  not  a  "grind".     She  was  gregarious,  with  a  good 
sense  of  humor.     Intuitively  I  knew  that  she  was  a 
person  with  whom  I  would  enjoy  spending  additional  time, 
and  that  she  would  be  comfortable  working  witn  me 
i no i v  dual ly.     She  would  not  be  intimidated,   nor  shy  in 
expressing  herself.     Als:*,   she  was  interested  in 
5or>dra*  *  research  and  ha<i  even  borrowed  a  cony  of  the 
proposal  to  read.  When  X  explained  about  case  studies  in 
c lass  anc  asked  for  volum&ers,   Margaret  wrote  that  "it 
would  be  fun  to  be  stuoied". 

I  aifc,o  selectee  five  otner  stuoents  as  case  stucies 
—  threr  boys  and  two  add  it  ional  girls.      I  thought  it 
wouin  ot-  tieeeseary  to  learn  about  more  than  one 
stucrnr's  writir.c.     ftlthough  I  wanted  to  invest  l race 
every  asjeci  of  their  writing,    I  was  particularly 
vr.te.-es -ceo  in  their  choice  of  topic  or  themes     given  tns 
fe-ct    thkit   m  r iy  class  they  had  nearly  comolete  f reeo 
to  write  whatever  tney  wanted.     1  was  curious  about  tne 
a "io..nt  of  acvance  planning  they  did  for  their  writing, 
ar.d  7.  also  wanted  to  learn  about  their  approaches  to 
revivor.-—  how  and  why  they  proceeded  to  make  changes  in 
successive  drafts  of  a  piece. 

In  order  to  find  out  these  things  I  woulo  meet 
re^Miariy  witn  each  for  interviews  about  his/ner 
writing,    I  wou?o  carefully  read  the  journals  in  which 
they  wrote  about  their  composing  process  for  ali  of 
their  writing, and  each  would  occasionally  compose  aloud 
into  a  tape  recorder  when  they  were  writing  a  first 
draft  or  revising  a  piece. 

f*y  piayi  provec  overly  ambitious.      It  was  easy  to 
k&&~j  vp  witn  their  journals  inasmuch  a&  I  was  regularly 
responding  to  thr  journalr,  of  ali  my  students.    It  was 
'!  o^tr?  c  i  f  f  i  cu  1 1  to  find  convenient  t  imes  f\.«r  repu  1  ar 


writing  interviews,  although  I  managed  to  do  it  at  least 
four  times  with  each.     It  was  very  difficult  to  arrange 
time  for  composing  aloud  sessions,  although  each  of  them 
did  this  at  least  once. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons f  Margaret  became  my 
primary  case  study,   and  it  is  from  her  that  I  learned 
the  most.  By  far  the  most  revealing  and  informative 
aspect  of  our  research  was  the  sin  different  occasions 
when  she  composed  her  drafts  or  revisions  aloud. 
Subsequently,   I   listened  to  these  tapes  and  recorded 
her  composing  behaviors  on  a  composing  style  sheet  which 
Sor»dra  had  developed  for  her  doctoral  research.  [SEE 
APPENDIX  13        Margaret  and  I  taped  more  than  £5  hours 
of  interviews  in  which  we  discussed  the  drafts  and/or 
revisions  she  was  working  on  for  class,   her  insights 
into  her  writing,  and  the  barriers  she  encountered  from 
time  to  time.     I  kept  a  case  study  journal  in  which  I 
wrote  nearly  every  day  about  my  observations  of  her  in 
the  classroom  and  the  brief  conversations  we  had  daily 
about  her  writing.     PI so,   her  composing  process  journal 
provided  her  with  a  means  for  written  reflection  about 
all  aspects  of  her  writing  process.     My  responses  and 
questions  in  her  journal  led  us  to  a  continuing  dialogue 
about  her  writing.     Through  all  that  we  shared,  our 
personal  relationship  became  quite  close,  a 
serendipitous  aspect  of  case  study  research.     fine  from 
learning  a  jut  her,   I   learned  a  great  deal  from  her. 
She  tr    3y    .ow  &  profound  impact  on  my  teaching. 

i  s.-'*  how  complex  her  composing  process  is.  how 
many  composing  behaviors  are  a  part  of  her  process,  and 
I   learned  to  look  for  these  in  others.     I  learned  that 
the  writing  process  goes  far  beyond  the  written  word  on 
pages  of  paper  turned  in  to  satisfy  an  assignment.  I 
learned  not  to  look  at  a  draft  of  a  piece  without  also 
looking  for  what's  behind  it.     I  realized  that  if  I 
could  only  know  as  much  about  how  all  students  cornoosed 
as  I  knew  about  how  Margaret  did,    I  could  be  so  mucr. 
wore  effective  in  supporting  their  growth  as  writers. 
Thus,    I  doubled  my  efforts  at  helping  each  student  to 
pay  attention  to  his/her  composing  process  ano  to 
communicate  about   it  both  with  me  and  with  others. 

I   learned  that  there  are  times  when  a  person  just 
car't  write.     This  may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
things  Margaret  taught  rne.     Had  I  not  known  so  much 
about  the  factors  that  •disabled1   her  writing.    I'm  sure 
I  would  have  lectured  her  about   "settling  down  and 
making  hersel f/ write".      I've  learned  to  be  patient  with 
others  during  their  'dry  spells',   to  be  reassuring  so 
they  know  that  I  understand,   and  to  have  conficrnce  that 
t^ey  will  write  when  they  are  able. 

I  used  to  think  tha*  a  certain  amount  of  time  nac 
to  pass  for  enough  experiences  to  accumulate  in  any 
given  school  year  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  trust. 
Margaret  helped  me  to  see  that  trust   is  tuie  Dasie  for 
everything  else  in  the  classroom-      If  I  trust  that 


everyone  wants  to  write,  then  when  icmtone  says,  MI 
can't"  it  doesn't  mean  he's  lazy  or  obstinate.  I 
learned  to  have  him  talk  more  about  what  ha  means  when 
he  says,   "X  can't",  or  at  least  to  assure  him  that  I 
know  there  is  a  reason  whether  or  not  he  can  express  it. 

I  learned  that  I  don't  want  to  have  due  dates  that 
presume  that  all  students  can  march  locked-step  together 
with  first,  second,  and  third  drafts  all  due  on  the  same 
days.     What  about  those  who,   like  Margaret,  will  beborne 
involved  in  a  long  piece  and  want  to  revise  the 
beginning  before  going  on  to  the  end?    Or  those  who  will 
want  to  do  four  or  five  drafts  of  a  piece  before  it 
satisfies  them. 

Margaret  has  become  my  silent  partner.     What  I've 
learned  from  her  informs  what  I  do  in  class.     She  helps 
me  plan,  evaluate,  and  revise.     She  tempers  rny  words  at 
times,   and  reminds  me  to  extend  to  everyone  the  same 
trust,   patience,   and  confidence  that  I  gave  to  her. 
Does  this  mean  that  I  think  every  student  composes 
exactly  as  Margaret  does?    No,   not  at  all.     fill  it  means 
is  that  focusing  closely  on  one  student  is  a  significant 
reminder  that  each  student  is  an  individual.     I  always 
want  to  remember  that. 

When  I  began  to  write  about  what  I  had  learned  by 
studying  Margaret's  writing,    I  was  plagued  by  questions 
of  audience.     "Who  wants  to  know  this?"  I  asked  myself. 
What  importance  does  a  detailed  fi£udy  of  one  eighth 
grade  student's  composing  processNfcave?  I  was  not  a 
'noted  researcher'   in  the  field  of  writing,   and  my 
'research  methods'  were  not  those  of  a  scholar.  It 
seemed  presumptuous  of  me  to  be  writinp  what  I  had 
learned.     It  had  great  importance  to  me,   but  who  else 
rnicht  find  it  useful?    My  husband,   also  an  eighth  grade 
teacher,   suggested  that  he  and  others  like  him  who  were 
always  looking  for  insights  that  would  help  them  improve 
their  teaching  of  writing,  were  the  audience.     I  tried 
writing  to  him,   but  was  no  more  successful  with  thia 
audience  iri  mind. 

Only  one  audience  felt  right  —  Margaret.     S~ie  was 
the  one  who  had  invested  so  much  of  herself  in  '  being 
studied'.     It  was  for  her  I  wanted  to  complete  my 
analysis  of  the  data  we  had  collected  together,   and  it 
was  for  her  1  wanted  to  write  about  what  I  had  learned. 
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This  is  for  you,  Margaret.  A  report  from  me  to  you 
about  all  that  you  have  taught  me  about  how  you  write  — 
what  you  do9  what  you  think,  how  you  proceed  to  put  the 

j  words  on  the  paper  that  carry  the  meaning  you  want  them 

i  to  have. 

Your  involvement  in  what  you  write  is  very  deep. 

;  Whether  a  story,  a  poem,  even  a  letter  to  a  friend, 

writing  is  a  promise  you  make  to  yourself,  one  that  must 
be  fulfilled.     Writing  is  not  easy,  not  something  to  be 
dashed  off  quickly  just  to  meet  a  due  date.  When  you 
have  an  idea  and  begin  to  9  build9  a  piece  which  develops 
•    it,  you  will  pursue  it  relentlessly  until  you  get  it  how 
you  want  it  to  be.  You  know  what  an  investment  of 
yourself  writing  involves,   and  sometimes  this  knowledge 
keeps  you  from  starting  a  piece  that  you  know  will  be 
long  or  "heavy".     MI  just  want  to  write  light  stuff 
right  now,   not  a  story.     Stories  are  always  heavy  for 
me.  " 

There  are  tiroes  when  you  can't  write  at  all.  MIfm 
such  a  baby,  11  you  once  wrote.     "Everything's  got  to  be 
perfect  or  else  I  can1 t  write."     Perfect  refers 
primarily  to  internal  conditions  rather  than  to  external 
ones.     The  TV  may  be  on  in  the  next  room,   or  the  radio 
playinr  in  the  same  room,   or  others  may  be  talking 
nearby,   and  none  of  these  will  distract  you.     But  you 
can't  write  when  you're  upset  or  have  something  on  your 
mind   (unless  that's  what  you  will  write  about).  You 
refer  to  these  times  as  "my  dry  spells".     A  dry  spell 
rr.ay  last  as  much  as  two  or  three  weeks.     It  may  result 
from  an  unresolved  personal  problem,   or  from  the 
pressures  of  a  busy  schedule  and  too  many  demands  on 
your  time.     You  can't  write  when  you  don't  have. a  long 
block  of  uninterrupted  time. 

Your  ideas  for  pieces  you  write  come  from  within 
you.     You  find  them  by  writing  freely  (in  the  fashion  of 
Peter  Elbow),   or  by  listing  all  the  thoughts  in  your 
mind,   then  allowing  yourself  to  explore  fully  the  one 
which  interests  you  most    (in  the  fashion  of  5oriri>Ha 
Perl's  guidelines  for  composing). 

When  you  begin  the  piece  you  have  only  a  general 
idea  of  whsit  it  will  be  about  and  some  of  the  specifics 
it  wi  1 1  induce. 

"I  want  to  write  about  Diane.     A  lot  of 

people  don't  really  know  what  she's  like. 

She  gave  me  a  poem  today.     What  she  wrote 

means  a  lot  to  me  and  I  want  to  respond.  11 
[Composing  Aloud  Tape,  £/£4/8c] 

11 1  want  to  write  something,   a  story  I 
think,   about  my  grandfather  and  what  it 
might  be  like  when  he  dies. " 

[Composing  Aloud  Tape,  4/4/6c:I! 

You  don't  have  an  outline  or  a  plan  arid  you  don't  krow 
very  rnuc^  about  where  it  will  go.     You  will  enter  tne 
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pi»co  and  build  it  from  within  following  the  direction 

that  your  words  take  you. 

You  pick  up  your  pencil,   open  your  spiral  notebook, 

and  begin.     "I  always  write  the  heading  on  the  top..., 

so  it  doesn't  look  like  there's  nothing  on  the  paper.  " 

Then,   before  anotner  word  is  written,   you  rehearse  many 

ideas  for  the  opening  sentence.  You  are  looking  for  your 

entry  into  the  piece* 

"I'm  trying  to  think  how  to  start.  I'm 
trying  to  think  whether  to  ctart  it...i'rn 
gonna'  have  me  coming  home  from  school 
seeing  my  mother  upset.     I  was  just 
trying  to  think  whether  I'm  going  to 
start  it,   like  at  what  point  in  the  day 
am  I  going  to  start  it?  School? 
Pract  ice?    Softbal 1  pract  ice  probably 
since  that's  the  season.     Talking  to 
someorte,   saying  goodbye  like  'I'll  call 
ya'    later,  Col'  or  something  like  that. 

second  pause]     I  know  I  don' t  want to 
start  it  with  'it's  a  regular  day' 
y'know?    or  'it's  a  reqular  day  as  I  walk 
up  rny  driveway.'     fill     ight.     I've  got 
it.  M 

[Composing  filoud  Tape,  4/4/8£j 

Sometimes  you  need  to  r^?hea^se  for  a  long  time  before 
you  find  your  beginning.     In  February,   when  you  wrote 
the  piece  about  Diane,   you  spent  nearly  twenty-five 
minutes  before  you  found  the  first  words  to  write.  You 
tal ked  afcout  her  and  about  your  friendship,  you 
questioned  what  form  to  use,  then  you  clarified  your 
purpose  in  writing  either  for  or  about  her. 

Rehearsing  may  include  thoughts  about  later 
developments  in  the  piece.     In  working  on  the  'kidnaping 
piece'   you  comment  that  knowing  where  to  start  cesenbs 
upon  whether  it's  the  father  or  the  mother  who  will  get 
custody  of  the  chi Idren.     You  commonly  ask  yoursel f 
Quest  ions. 

" 5t~'U  1  d  I  be 5 i n  with  the  j ud ge  announc inc. 
his  decision?     Should  tHbe  the  little 
Cjiri^     I  think  it  will   be  dialogue. 
Should  it  be  the  mother  talking  to  one  of 
her  friends,   telling  her  the  results 
oft  he  court  case? 11 

[Composing  ft  loud  Tape,    1  /  \£j/b23 

Or  there  are  questions  of  form. 

Should   I  write  a  free  verse  poem?  Or 
should  it  be  a  letter''     I  don't  know. 
Maybe  this  could  be  a  DoerrP     I've  got  to 
find  a  place  to  start...!  still  don't 
kno/j  if     it's  a  poem  or  a  letter, 
""here's  the  possibility  of  a  rhyrnir.r 
jtO'Crn.      I  don't  know.     Would   it  have  a 
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good  rhythm.     I'm  trying  to  think  of  the 

form,  a  format  for  what  I  want  to 

may. ..I'm  ju»t  going  to  urite  a 

lttter — no  verse,  no  rhyme,  no  measure  or 

whatever  the  word  is,  okay?" 

[Composing  Aloud  Tape,  2/24/SS3 

At  times  rehearsing  intermingles  with  planning. 
You  try  out  an  idea,   automatically  switch  to  specific 
planning,  reject  it,  and  switch  back  to  another  thought. 
You  are  always  looking  for  the  entry  point  and  somewhere 
to  go  from  there.   "Starting  is  always  the  hardest.11 

Finally,  you  find  the  way  to  begin,  and  the  first 
words  are  written*     Immediately,  you  re-read.     11 1  say 
it,  write  it,  say  it  again. 11    Another  sentence  is 
written  and  re-read.     Then  another.     A  paragraph  is 
completed  and  re-read  in  its  entirety.     You  listen  as 
you  re-read  to  see  if  what  you  have  written  is  "right". 
First  you  ask  yourself  if  it  is  plausible.     "Is  that 
what  the  little  girl  would  say?"    or  "Is  that  how  rny 
mother  would    act?"     "Would  Mrs.   Tessio  be  the  person 
who  would  call?"    Your  voice  takes  on  many  different 
Qualities:  a  little  girl's  curiosity  on  the  first  day  of 
school  and  her  big  brother's  impatience  with  her  many 
Questions.     A  mother's  sadness  at  the  death  of  her 
father  and  her  daughter's  bewilderment  at  tne  suddenness 
of  this  loss.     You  become  each  character  in  order  to 
hear  that  what  he  or  she  is  saying  is  accurate. 

Often  as  you    re-read,  you  are  seeing  a  real  life 
scer.e  and  searching  for  the  words  that  will  convey  this 
to  the  reader.     You  see  Diane  coming  into  a  room 
brightening  it  with  her  smile  and  wonder  how  to  describe 
this.     You  picture  yourself  getting  off  the  bus  with 
"loads  of  books,  tons  of  gym  clothes,  and  a  bruised 
knee",   and  ask  yourself  how  you  will  get  up  the 
driveway.     "Limp?  Hobble?  Struggle?"     You  see  a  set  of 
photograohs  of  your  grandfather  and  want  to  describe 
each  in  detail. 

You  also  re-read  to  check  that  the  rnecharocs  are 
"right".     Is  it  punctuated  so  that  the  event ua*  reader, 
not  having  the  benefit  of  your  reading  aloud,   will  know 
how  to  read  it  with  the  tone,  emphasis,   ana  pauses  that 
you  intend? 

Vou  do  not  go  on  until  you  feel  internal 
satisfaction  with  what  you  already  have  written. 
Finally,   when  your  sense  of  "rightness"   is  fulfil  lee. 
you  re-read  with  one  other  purpose  in  mind.     MWfien  I 
read  things  over  and  over  again,  "  you  explain,  "I'm 
trying  to  think  of  what  comes  next. "     In  other  words, 
you  are  going  back  in  order  to  go  ahead. 

Your  composing  soon  takes  on  its  own  rhythm  — 
intervals  of  rehearsal,   writing,   and  re-read inc  or 
repeating  with  changes  in  wording  or  tone.     A  short 
section  of  the  '  grandfather  piece1    illustrates  t^is 
pattern.     You  re-read  sentences  *U4-#17,   ther»  bee  in  to 
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plan  what  cornet  next.     In  the  midst  of  planning,  you 
interrupt  yourself  to  ask  three  questions,  each  of  which 
indicates  a  slightly  different  direction.     Again  you 
re-read  sentence  #17  and  change  one  word  in  it.  You 
talk  about  what  comes  next  and  these  words  of  rehearsal 
lead  immediately  to  writing  the  beginning  of  sentence 
#18.     You  repeat  the  words  twice,  evaluate  them 
negatively,  talk  about  a  change,  revise  several  words, 
plan  for  the  rest  of  the  sentence,   repeat  the  part 
that's  already  written,  write  the  next  part,  re-read  it 
three  times,  and  evaluate  it  positively  before 
re-reading  all  of  sentence  #18. 

Because  you  have  no  detailed  plan  for  this  <or  any 
piece),  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  are  led  (or  sent) 
by  the  piece  itself.     You  are  located  within  the  piece, 
sometimes  so  deeply  within  it  < hat  when  the  tape 
recorder  you  are  using  for  composing  aloud  clicks  off, 
you  jump.     At  times  you  are  immersed  so  deeply  j n  the 
feelings  of  which  you  are  writing  that  you  experience 
them.     When  you  write  about  what  Diane's  friendship 
means  to  you,   you  cry.     When  you  rehearse  the  words  to 
use  ?v  expressing  your  reaction  to  the  news  of  your 
grandfather's  unexpected  death,   you  are  suddenly 
overcome  with  emotion. 

11 1  saw  him  only  four  days  ago.     I  had  a 

letter  to  send,  and  school  pictures.  He 

loved  them.     Who's  going  to  be  my 

grandfather?     I  have  no  one.     Nobody. " 

find  you  emerge  from  this  to  say,    "Oh,  I'm 

getting  upset.  M 

[Compos  i  n g  Aloud  Ta pe ,   4 / £ / 82  j 

When  you  are  so  aeeoly  witnin  the  oiece,   your  voice 
(in  composing  aloud)  has  a  somewhat  distant  quality 
— the  distance  of  beep  concentration  rather  than  of 
withdrawal.     You  are  aw^re  of  sinking  deeoly  into  your 
writ  inc.     "That's  why  I  hate  to  stop  or  oe  interruotec. 
It  takes  so  much  to  get  back  into  it.  11 

Unless,   of  course,   you  interrupt  yourself.     ft  word 
o>~  phrase  triggers  an  idea.     "Ifve  got  an  idea!11  you 
exclaim  gleefully,   and  a  torrent  of  words  pours  forth  as 
you  explain.   Dnce  it  was  for  the  set  of  five  pictures  of 
your  grandfather  at  various  stages  of  his  life. 
Verbally  you  sketch  out  what  will  happen. 
\  uMy  mother  will  tell\me  to  sit  down  in 
Vthe  big  easy  chair  and  before  she  says 
Anything,   Meg   (that' s  me)  wil 1  see  the 
set  of  photographs  and  she'll  focus  on 
each  one-,  each  at  a  di  f  f  erent  t  ime  of  his 
life,   and  she'll  describe  what  she  sees.  11 
[Composing  filoud  Tape,    4/4 /8£'3 

It  see'ns  not   to  matter  that  the  direction  or  the 
specifics  of  ar.y  idea  or  olan  may  change  bnfore  you  &ve  - 
have  £  chance  to  write  it  down,   or  the  newt  time  you 
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re-read  it,  or  in  a  later  draft  of  the  piece.     You  often 
remind  yourself  that  this  is  how  you  will  have  it  for 
now,   "and  I'll  see  later  if  that's  how  1  really  want 
it."  From  the  very  first  words  of  the  very  first  draft 
you  now  that  you  will  write  more  than  one  draft.     You* re 
very  comfortable  with  that  notion. 

When  you  emerge  from  within  the  piece  because  of 
any  interruption,  re-read  inn  always  provides  your 
re-entry  into  it  —  unless  you  can't  see  or  hear  what 
comes  next.     When  you  don't  know  where  to  go,  (you  stop. 

You  return  to  the  piece,  whether  it  be  «  day  or  a 
week  later,  with  a  fresh  eye  and  ear.  You  r*e-read  all 
that  you  have  previously  written.     It  is  time  to  revise. 

The  scope  of  your  revisions  is  impressive.  Two 
days  after  beginning  the  'grandfather  piece'  you  sit 
down  to  continue  it,   but  first  you  must  re-read  and 
revise  what  you  have  already  written.     You  proceed 
sentence  by  sentence,  sometimes  making  very  small 
changes,   sometimes  deleting  a  whole  sentence,   but  never 
leaving  anything  untouched.     You  have  already  labored 
painstakingly  over  the  first  paragraph  of  this  piece  in 
the  first  draft,  yet  before  these  four  sentences  are 
finally  the  way  you  want  them  to  be  in  the  fifth  or aft. 
you  will  spend  nearly  twenty  minuets  revisina  them. 
[SEE  APPENDIX  22 

fc'ter  forty-five  minutes  of  your  first  revising 
session  on  this  piece,   you  explain: 

"I  thinu  I  feel  better  when  I  have 
something  the  way  I  want  it  before  I 
continue  with  it.     Maybe  I  shouio't  have 
core  this.     Maybe  -  I  should  have  continued 
wAth  the  story,    but  this  is  what   I  felt 
like  dome.     I  felt  like  going  back  an 
revising   little  parts  because.  ...  wel 1,  I 
just  had  to  do  it  before  I  could  go  on." 

[Composing  ft  loud  Tape,  A/6/8.2? 

I^i  the  tnird  draft  of  this  piece  you  delete 
un'iie^ca f uHy.     Entire  sentences  are  wiped  out  in  as 
short  a  time  as  it  takes  you  to  make  a  pencil  mart*, 
through  them.     Why  is  it  so  easy  to  do  this?     "Because, " 
you  say,    "that's  not  how  I  want  it  anymore."     These  are 
moments  of  great  certainty  in  revising. 

ftnd  there  are  momenta  of  frustration —  the  searc- 
for  the  right  word,   how  to  include  a  tricky  partjcinia" 
phrase  so  that  it  doesn't  dangle,   how  to  have  your 
mother  report  the  news  of  your  grandfather's  deatn,  ant* 
perhaps  the  greatest  frustration  of  all  —  how  to 
continue  that  piece  when  you  can't  see  what  comes  next, 
fit  the  end  of  the  third  draft,   you  say: 

"How  many  times  am  I  going  to  get  to  this 

point  arid  stop"'     t£0  second  pause3  You 

f«v»:»w  I  want  to  g*-<  baa1*  and  re\  lse  the 

freai';n'   beginning  again.     ca  seconc 

pause]     I  want  to.     find  I  know  it  won  id 
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probably  be  best  to  go  on,  but     Cand  here 
you  hit  your  pen  on  the  table  to 
I  emphasize  each  wordD     X  can't  go  or.  until 

'  I  get  the  beginning!" 

i  [Composing  Aloud  Tape,  4/26/8£3 


After  almost  six  weeks  of  working  on  this  piece, 
you  decide  to  abandon  it. 

"I  don't  even  like  this  piece.  There's 
something  about  it  that  irks  me.  How 
long  was  it  going  to  take  before  I 
realized  1  didn't  really  like    it.  There 
are  certain  phrases  and  sentences  that  I 
like,  and  I  like  the  beginning.     But  1 
can't  get  a  sincere  reaction  down  without 
it  sounding  corny.     None  of  the 
continuations  I  have  tried  to  write  are 
really  what  I  would  do  in  this  situation, 
tfaybe  it's  not  the  right  mode.  Maybe 
it's  not  what  I  really  want  to  be 
writing.     All  I  know  i^  that  I'm  going  to 
can  t^is  piece. 

EProcess  Journal  Entry,  5/13/B23 

Your  first  audience  is  yourself,  and  no  amount  of 
positive  feedback  from  others  could  make  up  for  the  fact 
that  you  could  not  satisfy  yourself.   Your  writing  group 
gave  nothing  but  positive  responses.     Sondra  and  I  told 
you  it  was  the  most  skillfully  crafted  short  story  you 
hac  ever  written.     Both  of  us  tried  to  praise  and  caiol© 
you  into  continuing  it,   but  you  never  wavered. 

Your  writing  represents  you  on  a  sheet  of  Daaer. 
You  are  reluctant  to  share  an  early  draft  witn  any 
audience  other  than  your  writing  group  whose  job  it  is 
to  iisten  and  respond  to  the  draft  without  judgment  or 
evaluation.   You  are  embarrassed  for  "outsiders"  to  hear 
the  piece  until  it  is  the  way  you  want  it  to  be.  Once 
as  part        a  presentation  to  other  teachers,   we  pJayec  a 
portion  o*  your  writing  group's  taped  Discussion.  To 
help  there;  fo?  low  the  discussion,  we  rave  thern  copies  o* 
the  first  draft  that  was  being  discussed.  Afterwards, 
you  insisted  that  they  read  the  final  published  copy  of 
the  piece.     "I  want  you  to  see  how  much  better  it 
became.  "     Yet,   you  are  not  at  all  reluctant  to  share 
finished  pieces.     "When  a  piece  is  finished  it  will  oe 
the  way  I   like  it,   so  it  will  be  for  anybody  to  read." 
But  first  you  must  satisfy  yourself,   and  that's  not 
easy. 

I  marvel  at  your  willingness  to  experience  all  the 
"ups  and  downs"  of  your  composing  process.      I  wonder  if 
the  struggle  is  worth  it  for  you,    but  your  own  words 
assure  rne  that   it  is: 

"I  would  just   like  to  say  that  I  do  get 

many  joys  out  of  writing.  The 

satisfaction  of  knowing  I  worked  here  on 
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my  pi  so,  that  I'm  proud  of  it  and  other 
people  like  it  also — that's  joy.  The 
points  when  I'm  stuck  and  then  I  get  an 
ides — the  feeling  of  relief  is  joy.  The 
way  ideas  just  come  to  me  sometimes  gives 
me  joy.     I'll  put  it  this  way —  when  the 
knot  in  my  stomach  unties,  that's  joy! 

[Process  Journal  Entry,  1/S0/BS3 
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APPENDIX  1 

An  Excwxpt  from  A  Composing  Style  Sheet 
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These  coding  categories  which  ripreiint  different  conposing  behaviors . 
were   borrowed  from  Dr.  Sondra  Perl  in  CODING  THE  COMPOSING  PROCESS:  A 
GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  RESEARCHERS 


C  Comment 

Rh  Rehearsing 

PI  Planning 

MC  Metaconnent 

A  Assessment 
negative 

+  positive 


W  Writing 

s  Silence 

SW  Speaking  the  words  ^ing  written 

R  Reading 

re  repeating 

RV  ReVCfing 

0  question 


8K'  copy  „v„ 
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APPENDIX  £ 

EXCERPTS  FROM  MARGARET' S  SHORT  STORY 

The  following  txctrpti  show  Margaret's  revisions  of  the 
beginning  of  the  'grandfather  piece'. 

DRAFT  #1 

It'*  4 i 3d  and  I'm  starving  as  usual  after  my 
•oft ball  practice.     What  a  crappy  day  this  has  bean,  1st 
I  get  a  C  on  my  Spanish,  then  I  get  a  hassle  from  my 
math  teacher  over  the  homework  I  didn't  do,  and  now  I 
■mash  my  knee  sliding  into  2nd.     I  just  hope  my  mom  is 
in  a  good  mood  when  I  get  home  because  I  can  hardl  y 
walk. 

I'm  the  only  one  left  on  this  stupid  bus  with  .loads 
of  books  and  gym  clothes.     How  am  I    gonna'  make  it  up 
the  driveway  with  this  knee?    Limp  and  experience  oain, 
I  guess. 

"Bye,  Annie,  "  I  said  to  the  bus  driver  as  I  hobbled 
down  the    stairs  of  the  bus. 

"Bye,  bye  now.     Hope  your  knee  gets  better.  You 
rest  that  ya'  hear. M 

M**ah,   I  hear  ya' ,  Annie.  See  ya'  Monday." 

I  struggled  across  the  road  and  up  the  driveway,  . 
dropping  either  my  shorts  or  my  Spanish  quiz  that  needs 
signing  every  two  feet.     As  I  continue  my  agonizing 
journey  up  the  back  path,  I  just  prayed  that  the  back 
door  is  open  so  I  don't  have  to  walk  back  and  lift  the 
garage  doors. 

The  door  is  locked  and  I  want  to    scream,  but  I 
realize  there  must  be  someone  home  that  can  open  the 
door.      As  I  pound  on  the  door  I  hear  footsteps  slowly' 
get  louder  as  they  approach  the  dnor.     I  see  my  mom 
through  the  curtains.     Her    eyes  aooear  red  and  puffy, 
bne  fights  t.o  raise  a  tired  arm  to  unlock  the  door  arid 
let  me  in. 

"Mom,   as  something  wrong?"  I  ask  as  I  throw  my 
books  down  scaring  my  dog. 
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J  II?       th#  4,30  bum  ar>d         »tarving  am  usual  *ft.^ 

my  softbal|  practics.  School  was  horribl.  Jodly.  ?  ™t 
•  C  on  my  Spanish  tost,  thsn  ths  math  taachsr  bawls  ms 

smashod  »y  knso  sliding  into  fend  during  what  had  to  b» 
ths  hardast  Softball  praetic.  I've  svsr  had. 

hJL?  *h!  ?nly  °5*  Uft  on  thiB  d*m*  b"»  with  loads 
of  books  and  tons  of  gym  clothss.     How  am  I    gonna? maks 

J  rsst  t^k^no:^.  f"Ur"  y°U 

IVT?SiJ  H**r  ymll  Anni--  Bmm  V  Monday. 
I  limpad  across  ths  road  and  up  ths  drivswav 

two  stops.     (Ths  6panish  tost  nssds  signing.)      As  I 

Sack  anS  l!5r  5?*  door  •*  I  don't  h.v.  to^aik 

oack  and  lift  ths  garags  doors. 

„mM<nThmJ00r  im  lockwd         1  to    scrsam,  but  1 

rsalizs  from  sssing  my  som's  car  in  ths  drivswav  that 
sh.  must  bs  how.  to  1st  ms  in.      fl.  I  Jound  oTthl 
window  pans  I  hsar  footstsps  slowly  g.t  louder  as  thsv 
•pprojch  ths  door.     I  ...  my  nom  through  t^  cu^taJn^ 
sZ  •^••V1*  *nd  puffv  *•  if  bssn  crying, 

lilt  ms^n!  *  *  tlr'd  ^  *°  U*lock  th»  ^orand 

"Mom,   is  somsthing  wrong?"  I  ask  as  I  throw  mv 
book,  down  just  barsly  missing  my  dog's  hsad.  * 
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DRAFT  #3 

I  have  omitted  Draft  #3  of  the  beginning  from  the 
appendix  because  it  is  not  signif leant ly  different  than 
the  previous  draft.     In  Draft  #3  of  this  piece  Margaret 
worked  primarily  on  later  sections  of  the  short  story 
which  are  not  excerpted  here.     Except  for  editing 
corrections  and  a  few  changes  in  wording,  she  left  the 
beginning  alone. 


DRAFT  #4 

I  was  on  the  4i3fc  bus  and  starving  as  usual  after 
my  softball  practice.     School  was  horrible  that  day.  My 
math  teacher  bawled  me  out  for  not  doing  my  homework, 
and  of  all  the  Spanish  tests  this  year,  the  one  I  got 
back  that  day  needed  signing.     I  got  a  C.     I  had  to  run 
extra  laps  in  practice  ,  one  formvmry  minutes  I  was 
late,  and  then  I  twisted  my  knee  sliding  into  2nd. 

I 4was  the  only  one  left  on  the  bus  with  loads  of 
books,  *£ne  Social  Studies  project,  and  tons  of  gym 
clothes.     I  had  cleaned  out  my  gym  locker  for  the  first 
time  all  year  that  day. 

"How  am  I    gonna*  make  it  up  the  driveway  with 

I  suppose,  "  I  said  answer i nq 

myself. 

"Bye,  Annie,  ■  I  said  to  the  driver  as  I  hobbled  down  the 
stairs  of  the  bus. 

"Bye,  bye,  Meg.      Hope  you* re  feel  in*  better,  you 
rest  that  knee  now  ya*  hear?" 

"Yeah,   I  hear  ya* ,  Annie,  bee  ya*  Monday. " 

1  limped  across  the  road  and  up  the  driveway, 
droDDing.  either  my  gym  shorts  or  Soamsn  test  every  two 
steps.      As  1  continue  my  agonizing  journey  up  the  back 
path,   1  thank  Sod  that  my  Mom's  car  is  in  the  driveway. 
Tnat  means  she* s  home,  so  I  won't  have  to  lift  tne 
garage  boors  in  case  the  bacn  door  is  locked 

The  back  door  was  locked  and  1  waited  imoatiently 
for  my  mom  to  come  and  let  me  in.       I  saw  my  mom  throuoh 
the  curtains.     Her    eyes  were  rec  and  Duffy  as  if  sne' a 
been  crying. 

"*>om,    is  something  wrong?"  I  ask  as  I  threw  my 
books  oown  just  barely  missing  my  ood's  head. 
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DRAFT  #5 

I'm  on  the  4t3<?  bus  And  starving  as  usual  after  my 
softball  practice.     School  was  horrible  today.      My  math 
teacher  bawled  me  out  for  not  doing  my  homework,  and  of 
all  the  Spanish  tests  this  year,  the  one  I  got  back 
today  needs  signing.     I  pot  a  C.     I  had  to  run  extra 
laps  in  practice  ,  one  for  every  minutes  I  was  late,  and 
then  I  twisted  my  knee  sliding  into  second. 

.  I'm    the  only  one  left  on  this  damn  bus  with  loads 
of  books,  one  Social  Studies  project,  and  tons  of  gym 
clothes.     Today  was  the  first  time  I  cleaned  out  my  gym 
locker  all  year. 

How  am  I     gonna'  mike  it  up  the  driveway  with  these 
knees?    Limp,   I  suppose. 

"Bye,  Annie,  11  I  said  to  the  driver  as  I  hobbled 
down  the    stairs  of  the  bus. 

"Bye,  bye,  Meg.      Hope 'you' re  feelin'  better,  you 
rest  that  knee  now  ya'  hear?" 

"Yeah,   I  hear  ya' ,  Annie.  See  ya'  Monday. " 

I  limped  across  the  road  dropping  either  my. gym 
shorts  or  Spanish  test  every  two  steps.      As  I  continue 
my  agonizing  journey,   I  thank  God  that  my  mom's  car  is 
in  the. driveway.     That  means  she's  home,  so  I  won't  have 
to  liflTthe  garage  doors  in  case  the  back  door  is 
locked. 

The  back  door  is  locked  and  I  wait  impatiently  for 
my  mom  to  come  and  let  me  in. 

I  see  my  mom  through  the  curtains.     Her    eyes  are 
red  and  puffy  as  if  she's  been  crying. 

"Mew,   is  something  wrong?"  I  ask  as  I  throw  my 
books  down  just  barely  missing  my  dog's  head. 
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Becky:  A  Case  Study  in  Composition 


Ross  M.  Burkhardt 


Anr  gai,c=e.  What  can  I  learn  from  a  thirteen  vwu--old  *irr>  tk  c 

wind  when  I  began  mv  cu*  «t.ui«  ^  W  41117      question  tat  in  my 

all.  And  yet,  -there  u^ne^^  1  *~  * 

bhnded  by  my  beliefi.  I  approached  the  aJZ^lZ?  ^  u  was  me~ 
knowing  it  all  and  the  inexner^^f  no.  *       Wlln  **«  «™*«nce  of 

I  was  one  of  ^£^^^tT^T"f^ 10  lo°k  for  At ^ 
research  projecT w^Dr  S^ndrTl>««  F  L'^f  °f  EdttcatioB  writing 

entire  school  year,  U^'Z^I^^^^  2*  **• 
ttudy  srouo  to  V#*n  .  «un  ,     _ .  /  7^  research  assistants  in  a 

position  tola.  Cmfu"y  "*  how         WfMched  corn- 

on  ^SSSTJSX  '^'^"f  ^  -  "»  *—  •««  «!««.. 

•Ab„u,  „«  AuZ^T.Su^rrsri^ j^r*-  m 

written  in  at  least  three  difWm  c    Lp     J     related  to  a  "theme1  an-' 

«m.  .!»..  th«  to  themef-CnZfttaf  -..J,  KM,0nf  "  « 

Changes.-  bott,  c.mt  from  lh££^^±£*^  T-  '^T* 
•core  the  seriousness  with  which  B^rtrwc  .„7?kT'  T*°":tdecf™B  <"><««- 
pieces  she  creeted  in  those  .ei      *  !hc  placed  °n  «« 

p^70ntrr^r^rip^^ 1  rf  creMe ' 

for  .  GiTled  end  Tnlented  PoetrvWorbnon to*-**  had  been  selected 
to  observe  bo,  ,be  wenubom^"^*'  V£T  *Unm"-"d  '  — W 
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language  Am 


Write  a  poem?  Oh,  10  this  time  youVe  jrivina  me  m  atwifir  ru. 
Okay  Write  a  poem.  Poem.  Whit  ^JSTSriS  iSS^S^  wZ^uW 
iTUtfS  «a7^Ob  gosh,  rm  not sure.  Let  Jfi  nSS a^tSg. 
here.  Let's  we,  I  could  write  a  poem  about  (paust ?)  vacation  or  »h.i  J>„mi 
wnte  a  poem  about?  Ob  gosh,  (pcuse)  I  don\  know^iriol  I  l!s  1 

about  .  0»«wj  Oh  weU,  I  know  one  thing  1  could  write  about  Pastm*?  u£l? 
couW  I  write  about  Passover?  I  could  wriu *^(^)ZSi^SZ  ^ 
vacation.  I  could  write  about  (pom)  relatives  and  frkndV  vS»  Oh  -^.k  d  * 
over,  tradition.  Something. .  .TZ? really  wsnTlo EEy  w^lou,  va?.Uo  ™" 
^  cross  that  out.  Pauover.  IVn  trying  to  think  of  somewS, £TX?E2£ 
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feA  '>  If^toU* 

Pf  *.par't  nphye.  -fc ua+ 
Figure  I  Composing  aloud  session  #4-"Accepii„g  Changes  "-rcheinal 

After  writing  her  list,  Becky  moved  without  hesitation  into  a  first  draft  She 
composed  five  different  openings  but  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  them.  Thirteen 
minutes  into  :he  session,  Becky  started  writing  on  a  new  sheet  of  paper  She 
produced  several  paragraphs  filled  with  details  about  her  recent  Passoverexperi- 
ence.  I  felt  anxious  as  I  watched  her  write  sentence  after  sentence.  Does  she 
remember,  I  wondered,  that  her  task  is  to  create  a  poem? 

While  creating  "Accepting  Changes,"  Becky  reread  her  work  frequently  She 
had  employed  thi  i  technique  in  previous  composing  aloud  sessions.  Becky  returned 
regularly  to  a  line  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  piecelo  read  it  over,  both  to  create 

S  Z  I'fTwK*1  C™t h"  fUrt.her  in  0  the  Pic<*  *o  reacquaint  hcrself 
mth  her  theme.  Whenever  she  started  a  r  .w  piece,  Becky  5oon  discovered  what 
she  wanted  to  say  and  how  she  wanted  to  say  it.  She  rarely  fahered,  and  she 
overcame  momentary  blocks  by  rereading.  Sondra  Perl  speaks  about  "recursive- 
ness in  writing.  As  1  observed  her,  Becky  ce  tamly  was  a  recursive  writer 
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Berky:  A  Cm?  Study  in  Composition 


'(^/mA^A  V*0'*  vert  Xfi4L  +*u*r  .* 

/^e.  Hon  psck*d  Jtmtmmsf,  £        'tfaiyh  - . 

tC£  J  w  a^;  4//#-*stj>>£ .an*.**,  r+^*  j . 

grant »>*x  Vpejrfjfc*!^^ 

c^ti?/^/c_y^  _   

Figure  2.  Composing  aloud  union  #4— "Accepting  Changes"— fun  draft 

Another  common  feature  of  Becky's  writing  process  was  her  search  for  the 
-perfect "  word.  Becky  wrote  painstakingly,  looking  for  just  the  right  word  to 
communicate  her  ideas.  In  14 Accepting  Changes/  she  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
phrasing  in  one  line,  and  so  she  reread  the  entire  piece  to  bring  forth  the  word 
that  captured  her  intent: 

.  .  Henry,  Connie,  and  Benjamin  were  in  Montreal."  (pause)  Okay.  "Maybe— 
maybe—  maybe  because  we . . .  maybe."  No,  I  donH  want  "maybe  because  ."  Wait. 
"Ifi  as  if  all—  it's  as  if  our  whole  family—  my  whole-  my  whole  family  and 
grandmother's  apartment  are  part  of  the  Seder  plate.  Since—  since—  since  some- 
some  of  the  items  were  gone—  since  some—  were  gone—"  (pause)  Wait.  Lei  me 
read  this.  (Becky  rereads  entire  piece)  "Hiding  and  finding  the  Afikomen,  telling 
stories ...  It's  as  if  my  whole  family  and  grandma^  apartment  arc—  art—"  Oh!  1 
know!  "—are  e-t-c-h—  are  etched  into—  are  etched  into  the  Seder  plate  (pause)  and 
(pause)  were—  were  missing." 

It  took  Becky  four  minutes  to  find  "etched"  and  to  construct  the  fifteen-word 
sentence  in  which  it  appears.  This  perseverance  manifested  itself  in  all  her  com- 
posing aloud  sessions. 

And  then  came  that  moment  when  Becky  sensed  she  had  finished  creating  the 
raw  material  for  her  thoughts  about  "accepting  changes"  in  life.  She  put  her  pencil 
down,  looked  at  the  page  and  a  half  she  had  written,  much  of  it  already  crossed 
out  and  scribbled  on,  and  said,  "I  have  to  rewrite  this  so  I  can  see  what  1  have." 
On  a  new  sheet  of  paper,  she  wrote  the  first  line,  "Hiding  and  finding  the 
Afikomen."  She  read  the  next  two  lines  aloud  and  paused.  Next,  very  simply  and 
confidently,  she  said.  "Now  111  put  it  in  poem  form  "  as  though  doing  so  were  the 
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most  natural  V  ng  in  the  world.  Becky  was  undaunted  by  what  I  saw  **s  the 
immensity  of  the  task  before  iier-the  synthesis  of  raw  words  into  poctK  c 
turc  Moreover,  she  set  ibout  that  task  with  no  las  vigor  than  she  had  u.,non- 
strated  in  the  first  part  of  the  session.  She  had  just  spent  half  an  hour  writing 
prose.  In  less  than  eight  minutes,  she  crafted  a  poem  from  that  prose.  And  here  ! 
am,  some  time  later,  still  amazed  that  a  thirteen-year-old  student  saw  a  way  to 
create  meaning  from  rough,  unshaped  sentences,  wid  lb-  only  visible  signal  of 
transformation  was  her  simple  declaration,  "111  put  it  in  ,oem  form." 

Accepting  Changes 

Hiding  and  finding  the  Afikomen, 
telling  stories, 

taking  turns  reading  the  prayers, 
all  part  of  previous  Seders. 
This  year's  Seder  wasnt  the  same. 
Grandma  didn't  want  it  at  her  house. 
It  was  at  ours  instead. 

Even  though  the  food  and  prayers  were  the  srtne, 

it  Jidnl  feel  righi. 

Not  having  Grandpa  was  part  of  it. 

But  this  time  Heidi,  Pal,  Henry,  Connie,  and  Benjamin  weren't  there. 

!fs  as  if  my  whole  family  and  Grandma's  apartment  are  etched  into  the  Seder  plate. 

And  this  year  our  Plate  was  not  complete. 

Why  was  1  so  astonished?  On  two  counts.  First,  as  a  reader,  I  was  struck  by  the 
quality  of  the  v/riting.  In  a  short  writing  period,  Becky  had  selected  and  then 
described  a  x  cent  event  in  her  life,  and  in  a  lew  words  she  had  captured  its 
significance  Wl  m  I  interviewed  her  about  this  piece  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
Becky  recalled: 

F  think  it  rigi.t  after  Passover.  That  was  the  main  thing  in  my  head  because  I 
saw  all  the  differences,  bee  use  it  was  at  my  house  and  all  that.  You  had  said  I 
could  pick  whatever  I  warn  d  to  write  about,  so  I  thought,  and  I  got  a  topic.  I 
wrote  down  some  ideas.  I  used  to  always  write  down  In  a  little  square  the  ideas  that 
I  had  And  then  I  started  writing  it.  And  then  somewhere  when  I  was  writing  it,  I 
wrote  something  about  me  accepting  she  changes  that  were  made  over  the  years  in 
the  Seder  tradition. 

Second,  I  did  not  expect  a  thirteen-yea*  Id  student  to  be  able  to  transform 
prose  into  poetry  with  such  ease  and  artistry,  to  winnow  out  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  so  quickly  and  skillfully.  Where  I  had  misgivings  as  she  wrote  prose,  *lic 
tnew  at  all  times  her  general  intent  and  her  .  ectfir  task:  to  create  a  meaningful 

A  opting  Changes"  is  about  growing  up,  nbout  m^urity,  jnd  about  loohng 
b&  .k  and  reflecting  on  the  past.  It  is  a  poem  filled  <vith  rie  wisdom  of  youth.  It 
was  precisely  this  that  also  astonished  me  thai  Becky  engirt  produce  such  reflec- 
tive w»«d;.>m.  This  little  wisp  of  a  girl,  possessed  of  sue  keen  insight,  under - 
standing  and  empathy  with  others  a  expressed  by  hen  feelings  in  the  voids  and 
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THE  FIRST  DAY 


It's  the  first  day. 

In  they  ccrne  — 

Seme  pausing  hesitantly 

At  the  door, 

Wondering  and  waiting, 

Others  boldly  asserting 

Their  presence 

As  they  stride  to  seats. 

Heads  swivel, 

Eyes  contact  the  classroom 
Posters  and  pictures 
(Wulti -colored  images) 
Meet  curious  glances. 
Saving  seats  for  friends, 
Adjusting  clean-covered  notebooks 
billed  with  clean  ruled  sheets, 
They  sit,  expectantly, 
In  crisp  clothing. 

For  some, 

The  boredom  of  August 
Gone  at  last. 
For  some, 

The  restraints  of  structure 
Unwillingly  accepted. 
For  most, 

An  unexplored  world  await  inc. 

New  seats  permit  new  persoect ives, 

New  possibilities,   new  patterns. 

The  student  asks: 

"What  does  he  expect  of  me?" 

"What  is  this  room  all  about?" 

"Who  is  this  teacher?" 

The  teacher  asks: 

"Who  are  these  people?" 

'What  are  they  all  about?" 

"What  do  they  expect  of  me?" 

A  simultaneously  shared  journey 
Through  days  and  months  ahead 
dec  kons, 
But   for  now, 

oil   is  new  and  trembling 
Because 

It's  the  first  day. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Each  fall,   the  first  words  my  einhth  orade  Ennlish 
students  hear  me  utter  corne  from  one  of  my  poems. 
Oriainally  composed  durino  a  summer  writing  workshop,  "The 
First  Day"  captures  September's  promise  of  opportunity.  In 
sharino  this  poem  with  fiem,   I  am  consciously  working  to 
estaplish  myself  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  writers 
in  the  classroom.    In  this  way,    I  become  the  teacher  as 
writer. 

I  believe  in  writing  with  rny  students.  .When  pieces  are 
assigned,   they  are  my  homework*  also.   In  class  !  share  my 
writing  regularly,   both  drafts  and  process  writing.  This 
sharing  introduces  a  new  dynamic  into  the  relationship  I 
have  with  my  students.   They  learn  that  I  struoole,   just  as 
they  do,   to  make  rneanino  when  comoosinr.   They  learn"  tnat  I 
understand  their  frustrations  with  writinD.   My  writ  inn 
serves  as  a  model,   and  through  it  they  learn  new  ways  to 
aDoroacn  sDecific  writ  inn  tasks.  They  feel  encouraged  to 
do  so  Pecause  they  know  their  teacher  is  comoletins  the 
same  assicnment. 

Wny  oo  I  share  my  writino  with  my  students?  First,    I  emov 
wntinc  and  know  that  mine  needs  an  audience.   Second,  my 
wntinp  becomes  a  means  of  document inr  events  of  the 
school  vear.   Throuoh  writ  ins  I  can  communicate  direct 1 y 
with  students  on  various  issues.    I  keeo  a  teach ino  journal 
of  what  transoires  in  rny  classes.  Writinc   is  an  outlet  for 
rnv  creativitv.   Writ inr  on  a  reoular  basis  helos  me  s-.ar:>en 
my  skills  as  a  communicator.   Ultimately,    I  share  my 
writ  inn  with  my  students  because  it  works  —  it  motivates 
them  to  write  better.    It  also  makes  the  tasw.  of  writinc 
more  tolerable  for  them.   As  one  student  succinctly  out  it, 
"you're  doing  it  with  us,   so  it's  not  like  you're 
torturing  us. " 

The  practitioner  who  teaches  his  skill  can  influence  ms 
charges  far  more  by  example  than  by  explanation.   Thus,  I 
become  the  teacher  as  writer  in  rny  classroom,   usino  my  own 
writ  inn  as  a  means  of  teaching  my  students  about  tne 
cornDosir.D  process  and  the  oossi  bi  1  i t  ies  for  them  in 
written  expression. 

II.    GRIST  THE  MIlL 

Students  in  rnv  Erclish  classes  write  recularly  in 
journals,   as  horn  work,   and  as  classwork.     Durinr  the  first 
months  of  the  school  vear  we  discuss  examples  of  o i  f  f (-rent 
modes  -  personal  essavs,    dialogues,    free  ver^e  poems, 
narratives,    and   interior  monologues.    The  students  select 
their  own  tooics  as  they  write  in  these  modes,    "he  tcojc; 
I  cnoose  wnen  completive  these  ass  i  d  went  s  r-enerai  Iv  ror.ir- 
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from  events  that  occur  durinq  the  course  of  a  school  day. 
In  a  sense  I  am  constantly  recycling  experiences  as  pieces 
of  writ  inc.  Kids  love  readinq  about  themselves  and  thus 
are  interested^ in  what  I  write.  One  poem  described  the 
practice  some  of  the  more  socially  advanced  students  had 
of  meetino  at  the  school  exits  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
bid  each  other  adieu: 


THE  PHENOMENON  OF  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE  FAREWELL 
(dedicated  to  the  Goodbye  Guys  and  Gals) 


Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall, 

What  is  haooenino  in  the  hall? 

When  the  school  clock  strikes  two-twenty, 

From  within  the  library 

If  I  stand  on  tiotoes,  I 

Can  be  an  eiohth  prade  romance  spy. 

Almost  every  sinple  day, 

J.  and  M.  and  N.   and  K. 

And  other  "letters11  1  inner  late 

For  a  most  important  date: 

To  sav  pood by  to  someone  sweet 

And  share  the  warmth  of  body  heat. 

If  I  wander  throuph  the  exit, 
Just  like  that  my  presence  wrecks  it 
For  the  cuddlino,  clut chine  pair. 
She  turns  red;  he  fluffs  his  hair. 
Hurriedly  they  break  aoart, 
Leavino  matters  of  the  heart 

Till  I  am  rone,   and  then  resume 
Their  fond  farewell  —  so  I  assume. 
For  I  co  not  look  back  at  them. 
Nor  walk  ripht  ud  and  say,  "Ahem!" 
Nor  tup  upon  their  sleeves  or  coats, 
Nor  send  advisors  auickie  notes. 

Rather,   I  recall  rnv  days 

Of  radiatinp  in  a  haze, 

Of  wearino  blissful  orin  on  face. 

Of  plowing  from  a  brief  embrace. 

And  so,    I  ask,   what's  wrono  with  this  — 

A  tender,  eiohth  orade  ooodbve  kiss? 


ihis  ooern  was  shared  with  five  "couoles, "  and  fo^  wee^? 
afterwards  I  hearo  warm  react  ions  to  1 1 ,   not  only  froio 
thern  put  fron  other  students  with  whom  thev  snared  tneir 
comes. 
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Another  onct,  OBSERVATION,  was  inspired  by  the  looks  I 
saw  on  the  faces  of  two  or*  my  students.  OBSERVATION  was 
written  in  class  as  a  demonstration  of  multiole  drafts. 
I  watched  the  students  as  they  came  in,   know i no  only 
that  I  was  going  to  write  a  ooern  with  them  observinc  me 
writinq  and  then  analysino  my  writing  process.     When  I 
saw  the  two  girls  and  felt  their  resistance  to  beino  in 
class,   I  knew  I  had  my  tooic.  Usino  an  overhead 
projector,   I  began  by  jottinp  observational  notes  in 
list  form.  These  were  turned  into  a  rounh  oraft,   which  I 
then  oolished  into  a  second  draft.  The  followino  day  I 
broupht  in  the  third  draft  of  the  poem: 


OBSERVATION 

"How  did  it  po  today?" 
she  asked  him  cautiously 
Across  the  dinner  table. 

"I  saw  it  aoain 

at  the  bepinninn  of  class," 

he  replied. 

"Amid  the  incominp  bustle 

I  noticed  a  head 

bent  forward  at  a  desk, 

a  still  face  in  a  swirling  crowc. 

Hair  in  her  eyes,   body  twisted, 

I  sensed  her  shield  was  up. 

I  felt  blocked  out,   not  knowinci  why, 

yet  wanting  to  help." 

"Did  you  sav  anythino?" 
sne  ventured. 

i 

"No.    I  wondered 

what  miqht  have  haDDened  before  class 

to  out  Vhat  look  on  her  face, 

and  if  she^wanted  it  channed. 

I  wanted  to  do  something, 

to  reach  to  her,   touch  her, 

but 

He  hesitated. 

"But  what?"  she  orodded. 

" —  but  something  stopped  me. 

would  I  be  intruding?  Was  I  the  cause? 

What  dio  I  do?  How  could  I  helD° 

And  then  the  Dress  of  others 

forced  the  moment  past. 

I  began  class  vaouely  dissatisfied, 

somehow  income lete. " 
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During  the  year  mv  students  memorize  and  recite  Doetry. 
I  provide  them  with  several  "cliisics"  to  choose  from, 
(  And  a  week  later  they  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 

accuracy,   poise,  and  ex ores* ion.  C  FEVER,  a  parody  of 
the  Masef leld  classic  that  many  students  memorized, 
allowed  me  Doth  the  oooortunity  to  provide  them  with  an 
examDle  of  satire  and  the  chance  to  recycle  the 
exoerience  of  recitinq  a  poem  in  front  of  the  class. 


C  FEVER 

(with  aDolopies  to  John  Masefield) 


,  Mv  prade  coes  down  to  the  C s  apain, 

to  the  lowly  C'l  and  the  D' s. 
Ana  all  I  ask  is  memory 

ana  an  end  to  knock inn  knees. 
And  the  first  line  of  the  first  verse 
and  my  knees  still  shakinp, 
,  And  the  second  line  and  it's  pettinp  worse, 

and  my  voice  now  break 1 no. 

Mv  orace  poes  down  to  the  C's  apain, 
for  the  call  to  recite  a  poem 

Is  a  clear  call  and  a  fearful  call 
(  that  sets  my  mouth  afoam; 

And  tne  missed  wora  and  the  blown  line 
and  the  fear  of  cry 1 no, 

Ana  the  clenched  hands  and  the  blank  stare 
while  I'm  ud  here  dyinp. 

<  My  prade  poes  down  to  the  C's  aoain, 

where  the  arades  are  below  C  level. 
To  the  failure's  way  and  the  mumbler's  way: 

recitations  are  works  of  the  Devil! 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  straioht  face 

from  a  lauohinp  fellow  Grover, 
Ana  a  cuiet  room  and  polite  applause 

when  the  lona  task's  over. 


"Grist  for  the  mill,"  then,    is  my  way  of  aescribinr 
those  incidtr-ts  somehow  destined  to  wina  ud  as  tooics 
for  piece*,  of  :-rstino  that   i  then  share  with  rnv 
students.   Reflect'-.-^  on  rnv  teachinp,     I  considered  the 
Question,   "what  works  in  my  classroom?"  The  followinr 
response  from  mv  Teachino  Journal  explains  why  I  write 
about  the  events  of  the  school  year: 


TJ-).  l/c'/8l  —  What  works  in  my  classroom**  I  have 
recently  developed  the  conceDt  of  "arist  for  the 
mill,"  the  articulation  of  a  practice  o*  many  years 
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standi no,  one  which  sterns  orioinally  from  TEACHING 
PS  A  SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITY.  Neil  Postman  wrote  of  the 
judo-Chris*i an  ethic,  taking  whatever  comes  your 
way  end  ouilino  it  toward  and  past  you  and 
incorporating  it  into  the  stream  of  things,  rather 
than  throwino  uo  an  invisible  Gardol  shield  to  ward 
off  and  repel  outrapeous  comments,  new  ideas, 
suopestions,  events,  happenings,  etc.  And  so  I  try 
to  take  anythino  that  occurs  and  weave  it  into  a 
taoestry  of  events  for  the  kids,  sometimes  via 
slides,  sometimes  via  poems,  sometimes  via 
acknowledgement  in  class.  Go  with  the  flow? 
Perhaos.  But  perhaps  more  accurately,  recognize  the 
flow,  be  aware  of  it,  and  know  how  to  rechannel  it 
before  it  gets  too  far  afield.   I  try  to  connect  a 
lot  of  things  so  that  one  event  is  seen  as  part  of 
the  whole,  as  impacting  on  the  rest  of  the  events. 
I  try  to  be  myself.   If  I  am  haopy,   it  shows.   If  I 
arn  uoset,   it  shows.   I  commemorate  things  that  occur 
and  lift  them  from  humdrum  reality  to  exalted 
status  as  "events,"  and  thus  give  mean i no  and 
memory  to  the  lives  of  my  students. 


III.  ACTIVITIES 


There  are  many  ways  I  write  with  and  about  rny  students 
durino  the  course  of  the  school  year.  One  irnoortant 
aooroacn  is  a  paily  entry  in  rny  Teachino  Journal.  Most 
often  in  the  rnornino  and  at  times  after  school,    I  take 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  tyoe  ub  what  haooened 
yesterday,   what  my  plans  are  for  the  cominc  day,  what  i 
haopenino  with  me  and  in  the  school,   and  how  I  feel.  I 
record  successes,   failures,   frustrations,  breakthrouchs 
and  the  like.  Doinq  the  morninq  entry  helos  clear  rny 
head  and  structure  rny  poals  for  the  day.   It  also 
provides  a  valuable  record  of  where  I've  been  and  how 
certain  writing  activities  evolve. 

Dn  reaular  occasions  I  share  excerots  from  rny  teachino 
journal  with  my  students  so  that  they  might  better 
understand  me  and  what  I  am  about.   Most   irnoortant  to  me 
however,   is  the  documentation  this  journal  orovides 
regarpinq  what  ha  opened  and  w*ny: 


TJ  -  4/1 /Be!  —  I  wrote  more  of  rny  oiece  durino 
in-class  writ  inn  time  today  (and  Kerrie,  who  had 
gotten  wind  of  it,   keot  trvinc  to  snea*  a  oeek  at 
it)  —  it  15  called  "The  Phenomenon  of  the  6th 
Grade  Goodbye,  "  deoicated  to  the  Kiss-em-Goodbv 
Guvs  and  Gals.    I  used  first  initials  of  some  kios: 
and  oian  to  do  a  warm  oarody  of  the  situation  as 
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seen  by  a  teacher  check inn  out  the  scene.  It 
started  when  I  stumbled  across  Margaret  kissino 
Alfie  goodby  on  Monday  afternoon  —  and  she  will 
pet  one  of  the  cooies  of  it,  for  sure.  Jeanne 
mentioned  that  incident  at  our  Tuesday  morning 
conference,  and  so  a  piece  is  insoired  by  student 
actions.  Grist  for  the  mill. 

I 
i 

I  also  become  "the  teacher  as  writer"  when  I  do  the  same 

writino  assionrnents  as  rnv  students.  They  expect  me  to 

complete  them,  and  they  suoDort  me  in  oettino  my  work 

aone.   I  have  suffered  oanps  of  ouilt  for  not  having  1 

completed  an  assionment  on  time,  and  I  have  exoerienced 

joy  when  kids  ask  to  see  my  piece  and  it  is  complete. 

Doing  an  assionment  with  my  students  helps  me  to  / 

uncerstand  better  the  nature  of  the  writing  challennes  / 

and  tasks  I  assign.   It  also  helps  me  when  evaluatino  / 

their  work,   for  I  oain  a  sense  of  what  the  task  entails  / 

by  doinr  it.  Each  January  I  assign  a  five-part  "Letter  ' 

to  Self."  The  assignment  calls  for  students  to  write 

about  themselves,   their  world,   their  activities,  their 

family  and  friends,  and  their  future.   I  keep  the 

completed  assionrnents  and  return  them  in  June,  just 

before  the  kids  finish  8th  grade.   I  had  not  planned  on 

doing  the  Letter  To  Self  until  one  of  my  students  asKed 

me  a  cutest  ion: 

TJ  -  1/13/BS  —  fit  the  sugoestion  of  Jeanine  H. 
("Mr.   Burkhardt,   are  you  going  to  do  this  too?"),  I 
am  doinp  the  "Letter  to  Self".   I  spent  time  in 
class  yesterday  plannino  what  I  wanted  to  say,  and 
after  I  tyoe  this  entry  I  want  t  :■  get  sornethino 
done  for  today's  Enolish  class  to  share  with  the 
kids.   Thev  seem  to  be  takino  the  writing  seriously 
—  most  kids  started  plannino  yesterday,   and  the 
sections  they  wrote  that  I  looked  at  showed  care, 
lennth,  and  involvement  on  their  oarts. 

On  another  occasion,  I  wanted  my  students  to  understand 
what  a  writing  oroup  was,  how  it  functioned,  and  what 
took  place  when  it  met.  With  the  help  of  a  fellow 
teacher  and  a  writing  researcher,  I  did  a  demonstration 
lesson  in  class.  The  three  of  us  sat  in  the  center  of  a 
circle  while  my  students  took  notes  from  the  outside  on 
what  they  observed  as  we  ciscussed  my  piece. 

TJ  -  liZi/ti/ei  —  I  had  a  rouah  draft  of  my  Diece, 
AMERICAN  CORNERS,   sonnet  hi  no  I  dashed  off  a  week 
aoo.   The  kids  sat  in  a  circle,   the  three  of  us 
inside  facino  each  other,   and  the  videotape  cainev^a 
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rolled  at  the  mid*.   I  read  the  piece  twice  and  then 
Hot  feedback.   It  wee  a  strange  sensation,   because  I 
was  tired;  I  had  a  sore  throat*  I  was  nervous  about 
wanting  my  piece  to  be  aporeciated  and  understood; 
and  I  wanted  the  class  to  benefit  from  this 
"lesson."  Di  Cthe  other  teacher 3  ran  the  class  and 
did  a  preat  job,  and  eventually  she  got  kids  to 
take  her's  and  Sondra' s  Cthe  writing  researcher] 
places  in  the  writinn  oroup.  One  major  problem  was 
that  my  piece  was  too  abstract,  too  vaque,  too 
"intellectual^)"  for  the  kids.   It  went  above  their 
heads  and  that  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
respond  effectively.  However,  some  nice  thinos 
haopened.  Frank  drew  a  picture  of  his  mental  image 
of  the  poem  —  an  old  man  with  a  stick  and  a 
flowinp  robe  stand inD  on  a  pile  of  oarbaoe  by  a 
sign  sayino,   "Welcome  to  New  York. "  Mike  and 
Barbara,  who  are  generally  reticent,  cDoke  out  with 
contributions  about  their  understand i no  of  the 
ooern.   I  plan  to  revise  the  piece  and  take  it 
throuah  a  couole  of  more  drafts  and  show  the  kids 
my  process  so  they  can  see  the  evolution  of  a  piece 
of  .my  writing  and  have  it  serve  as  a  model  for  what 
they  can  do  with  their  own.   I  observed  that  once 
the  kids  were  out  of  the  small  group  inside  and 
back  in  their  places  in  the  larger  circle,  they 
were  able  to  talk  more  easily  about  the  giece  and 
share  their  'deas.   It  is  a  scary  situation  to  be  so 
singled  out  as  to  have  every  eye  in  the  class 
watchino  you.  Some  kids  talked  about  the  ad  with 
the  Indian  by  the  L.  P.   freeway  with  the  tear 
rolling  down  his  cheek.   My  initial  sense  was  that 
the  demonstration  had  not  Done  well  because  of  the 
level  of  the  giece  -  over  the  heads  of  most  of  their 
-  but  in  talking  with  Di  and  Sondra  later,  I 
re-evaluated  that,  and  I  think  the  kids  benefitted 
by  seeing  an  author  struocle  for  meanino  with  a 
oiece  of  writing.   If  the  oiece  is  oood,  I'll 
sunoest  that  we  include  it  as  part  of  our 
multi-media  show  (everything  is  prist  for  the 
mill). 


"•jor  project  in  rny  classes  during  past  years  has  been 
the  creation  of  a  rnult i -media  project  on  a  oenerai  theme 
-  The  Future,   Survival,   Teens  Today,   The  Year  In  Review, 
Famous  Americans,  etc.  Students  keep  a  BUMP  <Burkhardt 
Unioue  Media  Production)  Journal  documenting  their 
involvement  in  and  under st and inc  of  the  show.    I  resDond 
to  their  entries  with  questions  and  comments  of  try  own, 
and  the  BUMP  journal  becomes  a  vehicle  throuah  which  we 
communicate  with  one  another.    I  also  keep  rny  own  huxo 
journal  and  regularly  ask  students  to  read  .»nd  comment 
on  my  entries,   just  as  I  respond  to  theirs. 
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Readino  a  set  of  BUMP  journal  entries  and  then 
communicatinq  in  wntinq  to  each  student  is  not  an  easy 
task.   However,  students  let  me  know  in  many  ways  hnW 
important  my  comments  to  them  are.  Early  in  the  school 
year  I  showed  a  media  production  (done  several  years 
earlier)  to  give  the  kids  a  model  for  discussion 
purpose?*.   It  was  called  "When  I  was  A  Kid..."  (WIWfiK) 
and  was  all  about  teenaqers.   In  my  teaching  journal  I 
recorded  the  following  comments: 


TJ  -  1CI/5/81  —    The  BUMP  journal  entries  were 
fascinatina  for  me  to  read  -  reactions  to  WIWftK  and 
reactions  to  my  own  comments.  Several  kids 
mentioned  that  readinq  mv  resDonse  to  what  they  had 
written  cave  them  a  model,  and  they  aooreciated 
that.   Jesse  mentioned  it,  as  did  others.  On  their 
next  BUMP  journal  entry,   most  kids  doubled  their 
output  because  I  had.   in  most  cases,  written  more 
to  them  than  thev  had  written  to  me.   I  was 
consciously  tryino  to  show  them  the  importance  I 
Place  on  tne  journals  by  comment i no  so  heavilv.  find 
the  stuff  thev  wrote  was  also  nreat  —  they  had  so 
many  insiohts  into  wIWAK  I  couldn't  believe  it.  I 
noted  in  several  journals  somethinc  to  the  effect 
that  when  I  do  a  slide  show,   I  plan  in  subtleties 
but  I  am  never  sure  if  the  viewer  sees  all  of  them. 
They  saw  so  many  thinqs  that  I  came  to  appreciate 
their  powers  of  observations  a  preat  deal  more  — 
they  are  sharp  kids.   I  noticed  our i no  the  show  that 
they  were  unusually  attentive  to  it,   but  I  die  not 
realize  how  attentive  until  I  read  their  journals. 
It  was  a  super  experience  for  me.   I  showed 
"Fourteen"  [another  media  showD  on  Friday  and  had 
them  write  apain,   and  today  I  collected  the  thirc 
BUMP  entry  .   I  really  feel  this  year's  show  will  be 
better  because    of  start inc  the  BUMP  journals  so 
early  in  the  year  —  we  will  have  established  many 
thinos  before  we  beoin  to  talk  specifics. 

Many  of  the  kids  liked  the  interviews  that  were  on 
the  soundtrack.  Thev  said  "it  was  something  I  could 
relate  to"  and  puoted  parts  of  the  dialouue  of  the 
show.   I  had  to  bust  my  butt  to  net  the  journals  ' 
done,   and  in  fact  I  did  three  of  them  durinc  the 
showinq  of  "Fourteen"  and  finished  ud  five  others 
on  Saturday  morn i no  and  delivered  them  that  day 
(Keri's,  who  I  saw  at  the  library:  Marc's  -  I  drove 
it  to  his  house  after  the  library  showinos;  Jana' s 
—  I  walked  over  to  see  her;  and  Danny's  and 
tree's,  who  were  my  tech  crew  at  the  library 
showinps  for  Friendship  Day.   GreD,   by  the  way,  pot 
the  only  "N"  I  pave  on  the  journal  entries  —  he 
had  hastily  scribbled  a  shallow  reponse,   no  tia^e. 
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no  real  effort,  and  last  year  this  kind  of  ;hir.q 
drove  dib  nuts.  Without  wanting  to  traumatize  him 
and  his  attitude  towards  writing,   I  decided  that  he 
and  others  have  to  meet  minimal  exoectations  if 
they  are  to  receive  credit  for  the  assignment.  He 
.   is  caoable  of  better  work,  and  so  I  made  the 

decision  to  "zap"  him  with  the  low  orade.   I  do  not 
know  how  he  will  react  —  I  wrote  him  a  two  page 
critioue  of  what  he  had  written  and  asked  him  many 
Questions  and  suggested  way*,  that  he  could  improve 
his  third  BUMP  journal  entry,  due  today.  We  shall 
see  what  we  shall  see.  There  are  always  risks  one 
takes  in  teaching,  and  in  this  case  I  am  taking  a 
calculated  risk  at  slapping  him  down  via  a  grade  in 
hopes  that  he  will  understand  my  expectations.  Last 
year  cajoling  did  not  work  all  that  well,  so  I  arn 
bringing  out  the  heavy  artillery  earlier  than 
normal  in  a  school  year.  And  why  not? 


As  a  way  of  having  students  pay  attention  to  what 
hapoens  when  they  compose,   I  require  them  to  keep 
Process  journals.  They  write  entries  before,  d urine,  and 
after  drafting  a  piece  of  writing,  and  I  read  both" the 
piece  and  the  process  entry  and  write  comments  and 
Questions  back  to  them  in  their  process  journals.   I  keeo 
mv  own  process  journal  with  entries  about  the  pieces  1 
comoose.  The  year  becomes  one  of  sharing  discoveries 
about  mv  composing  process  with  them,  they  sharing  their 
processes  with  me.   In  this  mutuality  of  sharing,  we 
learn  from  one  another.  One  student  wrote  a  ooem  usinc 
an  aoproach  that  I  had  never  employed.    I  tried  the 
aoproach  on  a  piece  (OBSERVATION),  made  transparencies 
of  rny  drafts,  and  shared  the  entire  process  from 
original  thought  throuoh  to  fourth  draft  with  thern.  I 
noted  their  reactions  in  my  teaching  journal: 


TJ  -  4/2£/8£  —  Class  this  morning  went  fairly 
well.  The  kids  were  eerily  intent  listeners  and 
watchers  as  I  shared  my  "resistance"  piece  with 
them.   I  think  the  intensity  with  which  I  went 
through  mv  writing  process  either  startled  or 
amazed  or  captivated  them  —  they  were  as  attentive 
a  group  as  I  have  ever  seen.  Also,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  oiece  -  my  feelings  about  their 
resistance  to  the  class  -  made  it  real,  and  this 
also  held  them.   I  Mas  pleased  with  mv  ability  to 
demonstrate  mv  own  process  to  them,   and  it  is  my 
hope  that  when  they  do  some  of  t  leir  own  writing 
for  their  magazines  thev  will  remember/ learn  from 
mv  exarnole  and  use  the  process  of  drafting  and 
revising  to  helo  themselves  write.    It  would  be  nice 
to  read  a  comment  in  a  process  journal  about  that. 
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Publishing  is  a  major  Dirt  of  the  writing  process,  and 
it  occurs  in  many  ways  in  my  classroom.  One  year  I  had 
the  pood  fortune  to  have  Ron  Overton,  a  poet,  work  with 
my  students  for  a  week.  He  taupht  several  poetic  forms, 
and  then  we  published  OVERTONES,  a  collection  of  poetry 
with  at  least  two  poems  selected  by  each  student  from 
the  poems  written  that  week.  Each  student  also  does 
hi*/her  own  individual  mapazine.  The  reouirernents  are 
that  it  include  at  least  five  oriqinal  .pieces  done  in  at 
least  three  different  modes/,  an  "Introduction,"  a 
"Foreword,"  and  an  "About  The  Author. "  Students  do  this 
project  as  the  culmination  activity  in  a  year  of 
writing,   and  the  results/are  oood.   I  do  my  own  mapazine 
along  with  them.  / 

/  ■ 

we  puPlish  class  anthoyoqies  of  student  writing  on  a 
reoular  basis  in  rny  English  class.  Students  draft, 
revise,  #.nd  edit  thei>  pieces  for  puPlication.  As  one  of 
the  writers  in  the  classroom,   I  also  submit  a  piece  for 
publication  in  the  anthology. 

After  the  class  anthologies  are  published,   I  have 
students  write  letters  to  the  "authors"  (their  fellow 
classmates)  and  comment  on  the  pieces  they've  read.  This 
is  one  aspect  of  letter  writino  that  occurs  in  my 
classroom,  and  I  do  the  assignment  as  well. 


U/lB/81 
Dear  Peter, 

I  have  ,v-»5t  read  your  oiece,   "The  Wicked 
Snot."  Havino  driven  down  the  street  by  your  house 
and  havinD  seen  kids  play  street  hockey  there,    it  is 
easy  for  me  to  visualize  what  you  wrote  about. 
Several  kids  net  toaether,  they  play  hockey  for  a 
while,   but  after  a  time  they  get  bored  and  start  to 
mess  around.  The  same  thinq  haoDened  to  me  when  I 
was  a  kid  —  your  piece  reminded  me  of  the  time  I 
threw  walnuts  at  cars  passing  on  Route  3£  in  upstate 
New  Yorn  and  a  guy  got  out   (after  we  hit  his  hubcao 
with  a  walnut)  and  chased  us  into  the  woods,  'his 
oart  of  growinD  ud  —  the  risk-taking  and  "bfe.nq 
bad"  and  runnino  away  from  anory  aduits  —  doesn't 
seem  to  change.   So  it  was  easy  for  me  to  understand 
your  piece.   I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
liked  it  —  it  awakened  in  me  a  memory  of  a  similar 
time  when  I  oid  something  like  that.   Whenever  we 
read  thinos  and  can  identify  with  them,   we  like  them 
better.  You  taiked  about  runninq  off  into  the  wooos 
and  hidinq  from  the  quv  —  how  well  I  remember  dome 
the. same  thino  myself! 
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One  of  my  favorite  parts  in  your  piece  is 
where  you  wrote,   "So  we  waited  impatiently  until  a 
black  Chevy  with  mao  wheels  came  by."  The  vivid 
details  are  there  — I  can  see  the  car  turning  the 
corner  and  you  ouye  petting  excited  and  ready  to 
blast  away  at  this  invader  on  your  street. 

When  the  guv  turred  around,  did  he  do  it 
slowly  or  raoidlv?  Did  the  car  stoo  suddenly  £r  come 
slowly  to  a  hclt  after  you  blasted  the  windshield? 
How  lono  oid  you  puvs  have  to  wait  before  the  car 
came  around?  how  did  you  feel  when  vou  saw  him  turn 
the  corner?  Was  the  black  car  the- first  car  to  cotne 
along,  or  were  there  others  that  you  let  go  by? 
Where  aid  you  hide?  Coula  j/ou  see  him  from  your 
nidinq  Dlace,  or  could  you  just  hear  him?  I  wonoery 
if  you  were  to  revise^ your  piece  again  and  respond t? 
to  some  of  these  Questions  whether  the  piece  would 
improve?  Wnat  oo  you  think? 

Sincerely, 

Ross  M.  Burkhardt 


Models  motivate  students.  Qne  activity  I  cid  was  to 
compose  a  oiece  aloud  in  front  of  the  class.   I  sat  in 
the  center  of  a  circle  and  askeo  the  stuaents  to  select 
a  toDic  baseo  on  one  of  the  many  posters  aoornino  the 
wails  of  the  classroom.  Once  they  agreed  on  a  topic, 
thev  were  asked  to  take  notes  on  everythino  I  saio  ano 
did  as  I  wrote  my  wav  throuon  the  piece.  Tnis  "com do sine 
aloud "  session  lasted  about  ten  minutes  ano  provided 
them  with  some  understanding  of  mv  writing  process  and, 
dv  extension,   their  own.    I  wrot     about  this  eoisoce 
later  in  the  dav  in  mv  teaching  journal: 


TJ  -  9/i23/8i  —    Just  did  the  compos i no  aloud  class 
in  wnicn  the  kids  sat  in  a  circle  around  me  while  I 
composed  orallv  on  a  topic  thev  had  selected  just 
minutes  before  (thev  picked  tne  foucoets).    I  wrote 
for  about  ten  minutes  and  then  led  a  discussion  on 
what  they  observed,   hoping  to  give  them  a  better 
sense  of  w tat  process  is  all  about  by  seeing  mine 
on  that  particular  piece,  and  of  what  they  should 
be  paying  attention  to  as  thev  do  entries  in  their 
process  journals  about  their  composing  processes. 
The  kids  saw  a  lot  of  things,    like  how  I  went  back 
and  reread  things,   how  I  scratched  my  nead,   how  I 
used  initials  and  abbreviations  for  words  I  didn't 
know  or  remember,   how  I  went  back  and  changed 
things,   how  I  crossec  out,   how  I  rehearsed  first 
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and  made  a  list  to  oet/collect  my  ideas  topether, 
how  I  used  a  different  kind  of  oDeninq  about  rat  io 
•rid  led  slowly  into  the  Muooets  and  specifically 
about  Kerrnit,  how  1  wrote  about  Hermit  because  I 
wanted  to  narrow  the  topic  down  and  not  be  peneral. 
Jeamne  was  particularly  observant  of  what  I  had 
done,  and  Kerrie  S.  also  added  a  lot  to  the 
observations.   Kids  saw  the  darnedest  things  —  they 
focused  on  my  hands  and  how  they  moved  when  I 
talked  to  myself.  They  commented  on  my  oosture  —  I 
wasn't  hunched  over  like  they  profess  to  or.  I 
moved  towards  the  paoer  whL.i  I  pot  excited  aoout  an 
idea,  they  observed.   In  all,   I  think  it  was  a 
valuable  demonstration  of  one  way  to  show  process, 
and  I  think  that  the  process  entries  that  come  in 
this  FrTday  will  be  better  because  of  it. 

f 

Tnese,   then,   are  some  of  tne*  act  i vi t  ies  I  do  in  mv  role 
of  teacher  as  writer.   It  is  throuah  these  activities 
that  my  students  come  to  see  me  as  anclther  writer  in  the 
classroom.   Tnev  are  influenced  by  my  style  and  ideas, 
lust  as  l  am  influenced  bv  theirs.    I  serve  as  a  role 
model^fjM^al  1  Writinq  activities,   and  mv  students  know 
tnat  t>  am  seriovis  aoout  tne  tasK  of  writmo.    I  am 
convmcea  that  oVie  of  the  reasons  for  the  improvement  6f 
tne  duality  of, writ  ins  in  my  classroom  over  the  oast 
several  vears  is  tnat  1  have  beer  a  model  as  a  writer 
f or '{fly  students,   and  I  have  shared  uds  and  downs  in  my 
wntinc  wit^  them. 

r 

IV.  OBSERVATIONS 


toy  daily  teaching  . journal  ^contains  both  wneat  and  chaff. 
I  recfcrri  anythinc  and  everything  because  I  oo  not  always 
know  what  ev«nt  of  the  moment  will  be  bi  Dnif  icant  a 
month  later,    r  also  find  that  wntino  in  my  journal  anc! 
exoressinp  mv  frustrations  is  theraoeutic: 

f . 

'J  ~  9/Ife/Sl  t     i  feel  better  for  ^avino  tvoea 
this  out.   bha^ina  with  a  journal   is  theraoeutic.  It 
rambles,   but   I  aid  feei  bad* about  th€\  c*ass  and 
wanted  to  cu'rriij  it  somewhere,   and  this  journal  not 
electee.   Now  I  can  do  on  ,to  other  thinos. 


havmo  a  olac^  in  wucn  to  record  both  successes  ana 
failures  is  sometmno  I  aooreciate.   Tne  journal   is  there 
to  reac\   reread,    analyse,   and  learn /from.   And  I  do: 
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TJ  -  3/16/82  —  Something  went  wrong  in  November  or 
December  —  I  am  not  sure  what.   Perhaos  a  rereading 
of  mv  journal  would  tell  me  —  the  thinos  I  dad  not 
write  about.   1  do  know  that  1  stopoed  writinq 
oieces  -  a  si  on  that  I  was  hurting  inside.  When  I 
feel  good,  mv  mind  bubbles  and  I  compose  lots  of 
Dieces.  When  I  feel  bad.   1  do  not  compose  because  I 
oo  not  want  to  deal  with  the  negative  stuff,  find 
Derhaos  that  is  it  —  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
negative  stuff  that  not  to  me.  But  what  was  it, 
specifically,  and  how  did  it  pet  to  me? 

When  I  olan  class  activities,   the  teachinn  journal  Dives 
me  a  glace  in  which  to  explore  ideas,  design  approaches, 
and  olan  stratenies.  Walking  into  class  with  a  clear 
idea  of  what  I  have  in  mind  because  I  have  alreaoy 
written  about  it  makes  my  teaching  go  better. 

TJ  -  A/^tVeS  —  Todav  in  class  I  want  to  discuss 
th.<  pieces  the  kids  came  uo  with  and  then  move  on 
to  the  ouidelines  of  tne  maoazine  itself.    I  neec  tr. 
tyoe  ud  a  pace  of  stuff  to  hand  out  to  them  so  they 
can  oeoin  thinKinn  "totally"  about  the  mao.  But 
first  1  want  to  see  about  the  issue  of  shapino  the 
stuff  that  comes  from  vesterdav's  actjvitv.   Kay be  I 
can  have  a  couDle  of  kids  share  how  they  used  tneir 
notes  and  what  form  they  took  whew  they  started 
writino.   i  am  reluctant  to  snare  mv  craft  —  am  i 
lmposinc  too  much  or  hoi a l no  mvself  uo\as  "better 
tnan"  them  by  doing  it?  Mine  is  not  the\only  wav.  I 
was  verv  conscious  of  modelling  mv  approach  after 
fecKy's.   will,  ei  ssiiuni,  oifference.   t-ier  "ficceotino 
Chances"  final  piece  followed  m  straioht  order 
what  she  had  written  out  in  oaraoraph  notes.  My 
"Resistance"  piece  was  an  assembly  iob  from  the 
various  notes  I  had  tanen.   Can/will  the  kias 
unoerstand  this?  Will  they  feei  bad  if  thev  think 
they  have  done  it  wrong?  That  is  why  several 
examples  might  help  —  so  that  kids  can  see  that 
^ there  are  several  ways  to  oather  raw  material  arc 
/  then  no  about  shaping  a  piece  of  writ  inc. 


My  use  of  writino  ~  for  mvself  and  for  mv  students  - 
continues  throuohout  the  year.    I  respond  in  lourrtaxs.  I 
write  notes  and  letters,    1  write  my  own  pieces  and 
process  entries  about  them,   and  I  write  poems  and  pieces 
to  commemorate  events  in  the  lives  of  rny  students. 
Mfter  several  years  it  seems  natural  to  do.    I  emoy  it 
ana  so  oo  my  studer.ts.    I  also  believe  it  has  had  a  ) 
profound  impact  on  their  writ  inn  ant  their  attitudes 
a pout  writino. 
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V.  CONCERNS 


When  I  *hare  my  writ  inn  with  my  students,    I  realise  that 
I  am  a  nature  writer,   fluent   in  many  modes,   blessec  with 
a  creativity  for  doQperel  verse,  and  unhampered  bv  poor 
lanpuape  skills.  One  of  mv  concerns  is  whether  or  not  r»y 
sharing  has  a  positive  effect  on  all  my  students.  This 
concern  ewore*ses  itself  in  the  form  of  Questions  I 
raise  in  my  teach inr  journal  from  time  to  time: 


TJ  -  9/16/81  • —  Am  I  too  strono  a  writer  to  provide 
a  pood  model  for  kids?  I  think  I  write  well,   and  I 
have  a  facility  with  words,   and  I  know  how  to 
create  meaning.   Yesterday  I  passed  around  FOG  DOG 
in  all  four  drafts,    *nd  I  shared  mv  four  process 
entries  with  the  kids.   One  of  my  purposes  was  to 
show  them  niy  process  in  creatinq  the  poem,   to  share 
wi-"i  them  Sow  I  cid  my  assignment  in  hooes  that 
t'ney  will  see  a  mocel  and  take  parts  of  it  as  their 
ow,  a*.d  oroceed  apace.   But  my  former  principal  used 
to  caution  me  about  beint  too  forceful   in  a 
r  .Lscuision,   and  I  wonder  if  I  am  too  strono  as  a 
wr;terf   too  together  in  my  aporoacn  to  be  of  any 
veil  Me  to  them.    Is  this  conceit  or  is  it  real?  I  oo 
no*    know.   Can  Toscanini   instruct  bud d inn  musicians? 
"   :  ue«&  so.   What   if  I  scare  them  off,   ttiouoh?  There 
is  always  a  ms^.  in  anythinc  one  does,   find  that's 
k-ia?   mane?    it  fun  —  takina  the  risk. 


Cor.versat  *ons  I  have  had  with  students  suncest  that  they 
c  :  or  fc?' .a  i  e  r»'V  sharinD.  One  student  saic,  "When  you  write 
joefis,    it   ->elps  me  with  mine.    In  yours,    ,  :»u  chance  vour 

t  «b  arouno,   anc   I  trv  that  ana  it  manes  my  poems  co 
sv  i-ot^e^1.    I   cet   ic'ea^  frori  your  writ  inc.  "  Still.    I  worry 
abiut  just  how  rruc1'   is  enouon  in  snarinr,   ana  wnen  j 
c.hr-ulc'  stoo  anc'  not    intrude  further. 

t 

-  .-i  j  _  ief  co.ricerr.  1  s  that  st  udent  s  may  see  mv  aDDroaci 

way  to  co  thmns.    Dunne  one  class  early  in  the 
year,    I  rear"  my  students  an  entry  from  wv  grocers 
journal  to  s-v;»w  ther»i  how  I  handlec  orocess  writmc  anc 
to  coen  u?  t  :»rie  possibilities  for  them.    One  cirl 
remarxec,    M I  cid  my  process  entry  wronc.   When  you  rr  ■ 
yours,   rr.o<-t  of  us  were  efnbarassed  to  read  ou^s  anc  £ 
to  co  '  eri   eve'"  ar  a  ir .  "  ho.v  co  I  Craw  the  1  ine  between 
fri'rcp^^r  r  wa. i  :i         f~'^  "io?   anc  strM  t  lac^et :  nr  thero 
t*  ^  t r;   :■■".»>" c  ^   vec   v   c  id  orocec  uresn 
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.-.ach  time  Z  snare  my  writing,    it  is  like  the  first  time, 
I  feel  nervous.    I  sweat.   My  throat  Does  dry.    I  wonder 
how  they  will  react  to  my  piece.  Will  they  like  if  Will 
they  understand  it?    Will  they  laugh  in  the  right 
Places?  Or  will  I  pe  oreeted  by  a  crushinn  silence  jhen 
i  finish?  I  pet  in  touch  with  that  old  fear, 
non-accepc*nce,   each  time  I  read  a  piece  to  the  class, 
khile  this  heios  me  remember  what  kids  oo  through  when 
thev  share,    it  also  is  something  a  teacher  who  shares 
personal  wmtir.p  with  students  should  anticipate. 


VI.  ASSESSMENT 


Fe-cmin?  part  cf  the  community  of  writers  in  a  classroom 
is  a  demand inc  vex  reward inc  experience.   I  nave  cue 
crtt«.  to  r-eet  in  comoietino  assignments,   and  as  a  result 
:  uncerstanc  much  better  the  difficulties  my  students 
have.    1  speak  with  much  more  authority  when  I  sav,  "Yes. 
:  ^a:  the  same  problem  with  rnv  biece. "  The  students  see" 
'  e  as  £  co'.leacie,   as  one  who  shares  in  their 
experiences  as  writers.   Whether  it   is  writer's  block,  a 
•ac  encinr,   an  arrpipuous  title,   a  fuzzy  topic,  an 
urc ere evel coed  character,   or  a  wea*  plot,   wnen  mv 
students  ^five  problems  with  their  writino,   they  know 
that  when  they  tal*  to  me.   they  are  conversing  wit n 
c  c,  p,r:e  i*h..i  shares*  similar  concerns. 

"•oet-y  is  my  favorite  mode  of  exoression.   Several  years 
r  •  ,    v6--v    cew  of  my  male  students  wrote  poetrv  with  anv 
sers       vity,   recularity,   or  enthusiasm.   Since  I  pecan 
f-.c  -mc  my  own  poetry  ana  process,   a  rreat  many  of  my 
r.  a?e  students  write  poems  voluntarily.    In  their  process 
•  :.-,r-  r,.- "   r  -.:>-ies,    sever*]    hoys  wrote  that  thev  were 
-•:  .rec   by  a  Poe*:i  of  another  boy.   His  nockev  poem  came 
r"  ■'  "  -   u«^cause  >e  admirec,  several  poems  I  hac  written  anc 
s  iciff?.: ,    ~- '.['■  we  nourish  each  other. 


-.?  -  r-i/  h/H\         uast  year  I  noted  that  a  dooc 
r.n*.  .er  oc  wics  wrote  poems  —  especially  boys.  This 
r  p  -.r-.:seci  we,    anc   :  wondered  aoout  the  reasons.  One 
rricht   b?  tha~   I  set  a  mocel   by  writ  mo  poems  anc 
sharinc  them,   q^otner  :s  that  the  kids  have  to 
recite  poems  in  front  of  the  class  recularly,  anc 
thjtj  r,(;:r  thef(1  iri  frecuer,t  contact  with  this  mode. 
A  third  reason  is  that   I  encourare  different  modes 
of  exsres-r  ion,   ana  writina  Doetrv  fulfills  a 
conr.  itmert  on  their  part,   All   I  Mnow  for  sure  is 
t1,-'    ;n  the  oast,    •    ro     very  little  poetry  from 
w:rc,    esoecia'.  ).v  hoys,    anc   succeniv  last  year  Lr.ev 
wr-'  *-   writ  in.  r-.':*e  _>  bit  ot  it. 
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we  also  learn  from  one  another.   I  pet  ideas  from  what  my 
students  wnte,  and  they  pet  ideas  from  what  I  write. 
This  is  what  a  community  of  writers  is  all  about.  Tnis 
is  why  I  KorK  hare  at  my  writino  durina  the  year.    It  is 
no-  always  easy,   but  even  the  poorer  oieces  that  I  share 
have  value  for  my  students.   They  see  that  I  oo  not 
oroduce  a  creat  oiece  eacn  time  out.   Thev  see  that  I 
reed  to  write  several  drafts  before  I  can  make  my 
mean:.ne  clear.   Tneir  feedback  iS  important  to  me.  They 
const  it ute  my  writinp  rrouo. 


vi :.  conclusion: 


V-.w  I  hear  tie  tern,  "a  teacher  of  writino, "  I  irnanine 
a  oerson  teacoes  writino  by  writ  inn  with  his  or  ner 

rt-ce.'-s.   ~nr's  is  rot  unlike  *  tracn  coach  who  does  lass 
w,tl  the  runners,   a  music  teacher- who  Dlays  with  the 
zct:o:   ^nc,  or  an  art  teacher  who  shares  oaintincs  with 
1  r.e  class,,   "here  are  nany  ways  a  teacher  can  snare 
wr  t;v.    irit-i  students,   and  this  Daoer  suonests  several 
tnem. 

:--e  essirnment  I  have  cone  with  my  stuaents  for  the  Dast 

years  is  a  "Letter  of  ftboreciat ion"  to  a  Derson  who 
c -v.!--:.  but  ec  significant ly  to  the  writer's  life.    I  nave 
st  ucer.ts  writ*  such  a  letter  because  I  want  them  to 
'.e  witu.  care  and  with  feel  inn,   and  when  they  select 
i voort art  a<..d:ence,   thev  become  invested  in  the  task. 

~J  -  c/r:^/hc  -t  "'he  "letter  of  aooreci at  ion"  idea 
see;-ec  to  bo  over  fairly  well,   althouoh  in  some 
cn-f-e    uics  c:c   not   have  ar.  idea  of  whom  tnev  were 
ro.ru   to  wite  to.    I  ,iust  wrote  both  o*  mine  -  to 
b  •i'.c  ra  ar-r-  to  hc<z<  Kaolar..   Thev  we^e  *un  to  w^ite. 
a>-c'  r"?ce  rie  fee  a   dooc1  —  I  hooe  the  nics  ret  the 
sa  -e  o*   fee"  mo  from  tnem  that   :  co.   When  1 

e»"jla>n.nr  the  tas-'  in  class,    1  was  verv  aware 
■   "t  x  ■»"  ?r»5]  rr--.ent  was  meant  to  create  "imoellec" 
*f'    -  -r'L-    *   '-'sec  tie  wo^d  "Derf unctorv"   in  c^ass  to 
re--   '-:':>&  t'--*  '-i,   now  are  van"  rreetinrs  oeooie 
e-te'      fc<:.  one  another  as  tnev  oass  in  tne  ha*  is. 

.•  we  :  that  they  are  not  seriously 
:r.te^es:e:   \*.  the?  other  Derson  stoDoino  and  runninn 
cowr  f  KfCT  iv'  -ow  ->e  feels,   bo  i  hooe  that  the  Kias 

nrv?  a  enacts  to  real,  v  share  somethina  from 
e  ee       •    j*    t  '-ipi.  ;  f- 1  ves  witn  another  Derson,    as  I 

CiC. 


we  rever  reauv  Know    lust  what  worcs. 
't^',.    -.rtior-t,    --r  ©M-mDles  stav  with  our  stucenrt,. 
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contend  that   in  sharino  rnv  writina  witn  mv  students,  I 
am  encouraaino  them  to  be  better  writers,  and  I  am 
providing  them  with  valuable  examples  of  how  thev  can 
communicate  throuoh  writ  inc. 

fin  opportunity  for  writina  came  to  me  one  January  *>hen  a 
stucent  was  ieavira  the  school  district.   His  imminent 
departure  created  a  melancholy  mood  among  his 
classmates,    I  composed  and  sharea  the  following  poem, 
and  the  many  students  who  asked  for  copies  of  it 
reminded  me  once  aaain  of  the  satisfaction  I  feel  when  I 
become  the  teacher  as  writer. 


RESDNflMCE 


Have  you  ever  had  the  feelina 
of  time  rlowina  bv 
and  you  aren*  t  real ly  sure 
'if  hello  means  coodby? 

uave  you  ever  Known  the  oain 
of  losinc  a  frifeno 
and  you  find  o^fficultv 
in  acceotinc  the  end? 

f~!c'\>e  yc  i.  ever  sensed  the  rush 
o*  haste  cil  around 
r> nc  you  bare  1  v  fee :  vour  feet 
i  -um'omr.  over  the  nrouna? 

reve  you  ever  been  confuseG 
demands  on  vour  1 1  me 
ar«c  you  moc -  f  v  vour  pace 
to  the  anale  of  the  climb? 

-ave  you  ever  asked  yoursel f 
what  the  melody  means 
and  you  dream  rainbow  thounht^ 
filled  with  monotone  sc?nes? 

hf  ve  you  ever  rea£  a  ooem 
t-npv-c*  the  rneanma  isn't  clear 
you  push  it  away 
in  a  cesture  of  fear~' 

Mnd  if  I  can  cuestion 

a  y  \r.  ■  touch  w  h  '"i  v  o  u  ei  r  e 
can  the  ci stance  between  us 
vp^v   far  ' 
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107B    The  Beginning  -  A  Teacher  Writing 


They  had  begun  slowly,  first  one,  then  another, 
some  pausing  to  think  or  to  gate  out  the  vdndow,  but 
now  they  were  all  writing.    Heads  were  bowed,  pens  raced 
across  the  paper.    They  were  after  something,  and  the 
magic  of  their  quest  set  their  cheeks  glowing.    The  ma- 
chinery was  purring,  the  surprises  spilling  out.  This 
discovery  stage  of  writing  was  clearly  an  instrument  for  \ 
jov     I  could  see  it  and  I  could  feel  it.    It  felt  like 
magic.    As  I  glanced  up  from  my  own  writing  I  saw  heads 
bowed  lower,  closer  to  the  paper,  caressingly,  clearly 
immersed.    It  was  unmistakably  a  pleasurable  act*  almost 
sensual,  yet  we,  tried  to1,  teeeh  it  as  if  it  were  mechanical. 

On  that  day,  at  that  moment  an  administrator  walk- 
ed into  the  room  looked  iround,  and  whispered  to  me, 
"When  can  I  come  back  to  see  Xfiu  doing  something?"  ~t 
was  evaluation  time  and  she  didn't  suspect  th* t  *fc9  very 
peak  of  -What  I  do"  was  occurring,  and  I  was  not  eure 
enough  to  explain.    But  Dave,  one  of,  sry  students,  uno*r~ 
stood  and  he  wrote i 

It's  like  fantasy land.    Everyone  is  writing  and  \ 
I  feel  like  the  spaces  aW/e  everybody's  heads 
are  filled  with  a  million  Ideas  and  fantasies. 
If  you  could  actually  see  what's  in  the  air  it 
would  blow  your  mind. 

I  loved  watching  this  —  kids  in  hot  pursuit  of 
\meaning.    I  could  get  this  search  for  meaning  going,  and 
the  search  was  usually  productive. 

This  first  draft  writing        then  the  sharing 
of\that  ceme  easily  in  my  class .    1  believed  in  collab- 
orative learning.    I  wanted  everyone  talking  to  every- 
one Vise  ,  multiplying  ^liffhts  and  discoveries.    I  1  lew 
classmates  provided  »  far  more  important  audience  than 
I.    I  had  learned  that  from  my  si  »deSits.    When  *hey  wrote, 
but  didVt  ww.it  to  *hare  the  writing  with  classmates,  it 
was  U3ua\iy  b^ause  it  was,  in  their  words,  "garbage," 
in  which  caire  1  was  the  only  feasable  "dump."    To  avoid 
being  * dumped  an,"  T  hr\d  made  sharing  a  priority,  but  I 
had  never  had  the  time  to  really  examine  the  richness  a 
grtmp  provided  or  the  potential  power  of  the  group  to 
h**lp  the  writer  sustain  t»;e  "magic"  through  the  more  pain- 
ful and  uneven  process  of  revising  toward  a  chosen  goal, 
a  properly  groomed  end  finished  piece  of  writing. 

I  didn't  understand  how  the  production  of  e  finish- 
ed paper  could  proceed,  beyond  the  initial  burst  of  dis- 
cover* in  tnythihg  but  a  lonely  dunge»n  ,  because  that  was 
how  I  worked.    I  hadn't  given  much  thought  to  why  I  was 
willing  te  do  it.    Although  at  times  the  Muse  blessed  me, 
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wore  often  she  set  me  spinning  and  writing  was  difficult. 
Ky  method  varied  between  magic  and  mayhem  and  sometimes 
I  descended  into  madness.    I  reserved  a  room  in  my  house 
where  I  spewed  reams  of  yellow  legal  pad,  ranting  in  a 
maze,  testing  every  route,  scattering  pages  about 
the  room.    Days  were  spent  in  reading,  cutting,  reseeing, 
rewriting,  pasting,  and  typing  toward  a  piece  that  said 
what  I  intended.    Although  I  wrote  in  a  busy  household 
with  a  million  interruptions,  during  these  periods  I  felt 
isolated  and  a  bit  cra*y,  never  wanting  anyone  to  know 
that  writing  was  ever  difficult  for  me,  often  carried  out 
in  a  peculiarly  volcanic  manner  —  erupting  unpredictably 
and  wildly,  up  from  a  steaming  center  —  smoldering, 
and  then  quieting  down,  cooling,  and  finally  solidifying, 
assuming  a  semi -permanent  shape.    How  could  I  teach  such 
a  method,  the  only  method  I  really  knew? 

So,  in  my  classes  I  continued  with  tr    fun  of  the 
search  and  sharing  the  first  composed  draft,  but  then  after 
a  few  words  of  wisdom  from  me,  I  asked  my  students  to  go 
home  and  revise.    What  else  could  I  honestly  do,  suggest 
a  little  Warriner's?    Although  I  might  briefly  feign  a 
connection  to  the  clear,  neat,  linear,  orderly  academic 
coolness  of  the  writing  process  as  plotted  step  by  step 
in  Warriner's.  association  with  it  actually  made  me  feel 
contrastingly  earthy,  unschooled,  lusty  and  primitive, 
not  the  proper  stance  for  a  teacher,  I  thought,  (although 
perfectly  appropriate  for  a  "writer.") 

I  pleadingly  told  ,ny  students  about  caring  and 
shaping,  comparing  the  work  and  rewards  of  writing,  to 
painting,  to  ballet,  to  masic,  to  sports,  but  they  gave 
me  vacant  or  sometimes  syr?:i8<  *hatie  looks,  as  if  I  were 
a  bit  -oif"  and  waited  hungrily  for  the  "mett^d"  that 
vfould  take  them  neatly  from  search  to  solution.    I  cwuld 
net  coax  them  Intw  the  frayi  they  wanted  an  eacy  oroxect- 
ed  and  directed  route  through  the  labyrinth  wi4.h  the 
teacher  at  the  controls.    Who  could  blama  them?    Of  course, 
my  telling  them  to  care  was  not  going  to  work. . .telling 
never  works.    They  were  frightened  of  the  hard  work  of 
trying  to  shape  what  was  often  chaotic.    So,  for  a  time, 
they  continued  to  be  satisfied  -  or  stymied  after  a  first 
draft,  a  congenial  meeting  with  the  grouo,  and  nerhape 
a  cosmetic  revision. . .the  end. 

It  was  clear  they  were  pleased  with  themselves 
as  they  generated  ideas  and  pleased  with  one  another  as 
th*y  shared  what  they'd  written,  but  fine  as  that  was, 
something  was  missing.  I  wanted  them  to  know,  not  only 
the  joy  of  generating  their  own  ideas  and  the  fun  of  shar- 
ing them,  but  also  the  confidence  that  comes  wien  the 
hard  work  turns  into  the  product  they  shape  -  their  mean- 
ing finding  its  form     There  had  to  be  a  way  ',o  keep  the 
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enthusiasm  and  fun  going,  yat  find  a  way  to  encourage 
serious  and  responsible  discipline  -  commit me  it  to  the 
product  that  would  carry  the  writer  along  the  unmarked 
and  unsure  path  through  revision  after  revision,  proof- 
reading, and  editing     Certainly  our  old  methods  didn't 
produce  this  kind  of  caring  or  intellectual  growth.  I 
had  never  thought  much  about  the  impetus  that  impelled 
me  through  my  massy  process.    My  process  was  too  chaotic i 
my  writer-self  and  teacher-self  separate. 

Summer  '79  -  A  Teacher  Writing 

Early  in  1979,  Dr.  Goldberg,  an  administrator  in 
our  district,  had  boen  investigate  *  the  Bay  Area  Writing 
Froject.    His  search  turned  up  Sandra  Perl  and  Richard 

♦«e?iinfK0f  ih;«NewJ*rk  Slty  Wrltin«  p™ject  who  came 
to  Shoraham-Wading  River  to  conduct  a  three  week  summer 

workshop  far  teachers  of  all  disciplines.    The  workshop 

was  a  writing  process  influenced  model  based  on  Dr.  Perl's 

research. 

^    *  -Iheir  fifst  que8ti°n  was,  "What  are  your  concerns 
about  the  teaching  of  writing?*    I  quickly  wrote  in  my 
Journal,  "My  students  have  writing  groups  and  they  write 
a  lot  and  share  their  writing,  but  how  can  I  make  them 
care  enough  to  shape  and  revise  their  writing  thraugh 
to  the  completion  of  a  fine  piece  of  writing  or  to  the 
beet  pie:e  they  can  produce?    They  didn't  tell  me  how, 
but  they  did  put  me  in  my  own  writing  group  to  write, 
where  I  slowly  began  to  find  my  own  important  questions. 

In  my  own  small  writir^  group,  we  looked  honestly 
at  ourselves  as  writers  and  shared  not  only  what  we  wrote 
but  more  importantly,  hew  w*  wrote.    I  discovered  there 
was  an  orderliness  to  my  chaotic  and  passionate  approach 
J  writif,6".It  would  never  resemble  the  calm  and  coolness 
of  the  Warriner's  method,  but  it  was  my  mothodi  it  worked 
for  me,  and  it  was  all  right.    I  could  relax. 

As  writers  we  shared  our  attic  antics  and  our  dungeon 
doldrums,  viewed  them  all  as  parts  of  a  sane  pracess,  develop 
ed  over  years.    We  asked  ourselvas  why  we  developed  rituals 
that  aecompaniad  the  various  stages  of  witing,  and  why 
it  was  worth  all  the  trouble.    Wa  cam*  to  understand  that 
even  the  best  writers  among  us  had  days  when  nothing  came 
out  right.    Sometimes  we  abandoned  pieces  and  sometimes 
the  Muse  woke  us  in  the  night  or  called  us  from  the  stirring 
of  a  stew  to  deliver  electric  inspirit* on.    Sometimes  from 
one  another  we  learned  some  trick  or  habit  that  helped  us 
write  better,  and  often  in  our  small  groups,  with  sensitive 
feedback,  support,  encouragement  and  constructive  criticism, 
doled  out  In  amounts  dictated  by  the  writer,  we  blazed 
trails  in  our  lives  as  writers.    And  some  of  us,  like  joany 
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of  my  students,  had  come  professing  to  hate  writing. 
The  talk  of  how  we  wrote  generated  excitement  about 
ourselves  as  writers,  created  empathy  and  understanding 
among  ue  and  a  commitment  to  one  another  to  continue, 
and  best  of  all,  a  real  awareness  of  the  selfish  pleasures 
of  writing. 

Just  as  each  piece  of  writing  became  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  whole  group,  so  too  the  pride  in  accompli ehment 
belonged  to  the  whole  group.    We  became  involved  in  every- 
one's struggle  and  waited  eagerly  to  hear  each  new  draft 
and  were  delighted  if  we  had  been  helpful.    It  was  clear 
the  group  provided  the  necessary  appreciation  to  make  us 
feel  confident  that  the  struggle  was  worthwhile  -  would 
bear  fruit.    As  I  listened  to  the  writers  in  wy  group  read 
their  finished  pieces  to  the  whole  workshop,  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  assisted  in  a  birth.    Was  this  sharing  of  the  whole 
process  as  well  as  the  product  the  missing  link  that  might 
carry  students  through  the  hard  work  of  writing,  from 
creative  abandon  to  disciplined  control? 

I  planned  to  take  my  new  and  exciting  discoveries 
and  questions  about  the  process  of  writing  back  to  my  11th 
grade  students.    I  was  excited  by  what  we  might  learn  if 
we  all  began  to  share  the  way  we  write.    Would  students  have 
already  developed  methods,  rituals,  processes  that  worked 
for  them?    Were  they  aware  of  this?    If  the  process  was 
messy,  did  they  feel  they  were  doing  something  wrong  or  did 
they  feel  they  didn't  know  how  to  write?    Did  they  believe 
that  good  writers  have  no  problems?    If  they  understood 
that  writing  was  difficult  for  everyone,  could  we  help 
them  to  have  the  confidence  to  plunge  in  anyway?  Somewhere 
I  had  learned  to  trust  myself  as  a  writer,  ignore  prescribed 
methods  in  my  own  writing,  do  it  my  way... now  I  would  trust 
my  students,  let  them  do  it  their  way,  listen  to  them 
and  believe  them  when  they  told  me  how  they  wrote  and 
what  they  needed  to  assist  the  writing.    I  would  help  them 
to  develop  responsive  groups  that  I  hoped  would  promote 
the  commitment  and  discipline  necessary  for  caring  about 
their  writing  and  for  meeting  deadlines.    Maybe  by  sharing 
all  we  could  discover  together,  immersed  in  the  process  of 
writing,  this  messy  and  sometimes  mysterious  business,  we'd 
find  better  ways  of  helping  one  another  through  the  rough 
spots.    So,  we  abandoned  the  text  books  and  began  to  try  to 
learn  to  write  by  listening  to  one  another. . .all  of  us 
writers  of  many  years  experience. 

1979-80  -  A  Writer  Teaching 

In  previous  years  I  had  gone  carefully  through  an 
elaborate  rigamorols  of  planned  activities  to  establish 
a  warm  and  trusting  atmosphere,  finally  writing  and  sharing 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  school.    I  treated  writing 
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as  a  very  fragile  activity  and  moved  slowly  to  establish 
the  rules  to  make  our  room  a  safe  place  to  share  writing. 
This  year  I  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  writing,  the  seat 
of  the  joy,  the  key  to  everything  else.    I  knew  that  the 
act  of  writing,  reading  to  one  another  and  talking  about 
our  history  as  writers  would  establish  the  warmth  and  out 
of  that  would  come  the  needed  trust. 

As  a  whole  class  we  began  by  writing  about  our  rich 
past  as  writers.    We  shared  what  we  had  written,  commiserat 
ed  and  laughed  at  our  idiosyncrasies  and  then  we  wrote 
about  how  it  feels  to  share  what  you  have  written  and 
most  of  us  bravely  talked  about  that*    When  I  confessed 
my  frailties  they  seemed  to  relax  a  bit  more,  but  some 
continued  to  hesitate,  glancing  furtively  around  the 
room.  I  suggested  we  explore  that  apprehensive  feeling 
by  writing  about  it.    We  discovered  that  we  all  had  it i 
it  came  with  the  territory,  was  expected  and  was  all  right. 
We  talked  about  where  it  comes  from  and  found  that  we  were 
afraid  what  we'd  written  wasn't  good  enough,  that  it  would 
sound  stupid,  that  we  didn't  write  as  well  as  others,  or 
that  someone  would  laugh.    It  was  clear  we  all  had  our 
troubles  with  writing.    None  of  us  wrote  clean,  clear, 
pared  down,  coherent  first  drafts.    Even  if  we  enjoyed 
writing,  we  always  expected  someone  to  find  fault.  And, 
we  were  our  own  worst  critics.    But  as  we  all  confessed 
our  problems  with  writing •  the  trust  grew  and  we  began 
to  really  feel  we  could  help  one  another. 

We  began  to  understand  why  so  many  of  us  preface 
a  reading  with  an  excuse  or  an  apology.    As  we  talked  we 
realized'that  we  all  felt  a  heavy  responsibility  to  en- 
tertain, even  in  our  early  drafts.    We  were  all  afraid 
of  being  judged-    We  agreed  that  we  all  wanted  to  hear 
what  others  had  written  and  how  they  had  gone  about  it. 
We  agreed  that  sharing  before  the  vriting  was  finished 
would  be  helpful,  and  therefore  we  felt  the  need  to  muster 
the  strength  to  do  it.    We  knew  that  if  we  wanted  to  be 
more  comfortable,  we  would  have  to  be  kind  to  one  another. 
We  would  not  judge  and  we  would  not  evaluate.    We  learn- 
ed just  how  much  of  our  whole  selves  is  invested  in  what 
we  write  and  that,  ef  course,  we  would  always  be  made 
vulnerable  by  sharing  what  we  wrote,  and  of  course,  none 
of  us,  not  even  the  teacher  should  ever  take  advantage 
of  that  vulnerability. 

After  this,  we  wrote  about  how  we  could  make  our 
classroom  more  comfortable,  a  real  place  for  writing,  and 
the  next  day  we  began  talking  about  that.    We  listened 
and  responded  and  by  the  end  of  the  period  we  were  setting 
up  rules  for  a  writing  classroom. 

Our  rules  for  beginning  were  simple.    We  would  con- 
tinue to  break  into  small  writing  groups.    We  would  be 
serious  working  writers.    We  would  be  responsible  to  the 
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other  writers  in  our  writinp  groups.    We  would  aim  te 
be  genuine  at  all  times.    We  would  listen  attentively 
whenever  anyone  read.    We  would  respond  honestly  but  kindly. 
No  one  would  ever  be  "wrong"  though  opinions  would  surely 
vary.    We  would  not  make  negative  comments •  sounds  or 
gestures     The  writer  would  be  in  charge,  would  ask  for 
what  he  or  she  wanted,  would  hear  responses,  and  would 
make  the  decisions  about  the  writing.    And,  we  would 
share  not  only  what;  but  how  we  wrote  in  hopes  of  finding 
better  ways  te  help  one  another  shape  meaning,  and  to  get 
rid  of  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way. 

t 

We  set  up  our  small  writing  groups  but  continued 
to  come  together  in  a  large  group  to  share  pleasures  and 
problems.    Each  time  we  hit  stumbling  blocks,  we  stopped 
to  write,  and  to  talk  about. the  problems,  trusting  our- 
selves as  writers.    But  we  also  discovered  it  was  just 
as  Important  to  tell  each  other  about  the  good  times  when 
writing  worked  its  magic.    Since  none  of  us  owned  this 
language  of  description!  we  h,  J  not  been  cued  or  clued 
from  the  past,  we  had  to  dig,  first  for  the  feelings,  then 
the  images  to  convey  the  feelings,  and  then  the  language 
to  convey  the  images.    Sometimes  it  got  wildly  fun.  The 
metaphors  flew. 

It's  like  free  falling.    You're  scared  to  death 
and  trying  to  stley  in  control  and  then  it's  like 
suddenly  you  get I  hold  of  the  rip  cord.    Your  para- 
chute opens  and  you're  just  floating  along. 

Sometimes  I'm  like  a  geyser  shooting  up  in  the 
air  ^lear  and  fresh  and  with  a  lot  of  force.  Then 
sometimes  I'm    plop,  plop,  glub,  blub,  like  little 
muddy  bubbling  puddles. 

It's  like  the  flood  gates  are  opened  and  water 
that  has  been  dammed  up  inside  comes  pouring  out 
and  there '8  no  stopping  it,  like  finding  out  some- 
thing you  didn't  know  you  knew. 

A  creative  energy  was  released.    It  was  fun  and  it  was 
visible  funl    Everyone  wanted  to  get  in  en  the  fun,  and 
writing  was  the  vehicle.    For  some  this  opened  new  territory. 

It  was  important  to  come  together  as  a  large  group, 
but  it  was  in  the  small  writing  groups  that  the  hard  work 
took  place.    Early  in  the  year  I  saw  that  the  key  to  the 
productive  small  writing  group  was  the  alert  and  interested 
responder.    If  group  members  seemed  interested  in  what  a 
write  *  had  written,  then  the  motors  started  humming  and 
the  productivity  amazed  me.    So  much  achievement  in  school 
is  based  on  competit5on,  that  interest  in  the  work  of  another 
does  not  always  surface  spontaneously.    Years  of  reserve 
have  been  built  up.    Ky  students  readily  and  eagerly  now 
discussed  their  own  writing  in  these  small  groups  where  they 
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trusted  one  another.    Talking  about  oneself  is  always  fun, 
but  what  could  bo  done  to  promote  that  essential  "interest" 
in  the  work  of  another  stuJent?    We'd  have  te  move  mountains, 
I  thought. 

I  stewed  over  this  question  with  other  teachers. 
In  our  summer  workshop  we  had  worried  that  this  key  in* 
grediont  would  be  the  difference  between  our  adult-teacher 
groups  and  a  child-student  group.    The  intimate  setting  of 
the  small  group  was  essential,  but  teachers  had  the  adult 
ability  to  summon  up  interest  when  it  waned.    Surely  students 
couldn't  mister  this.    Then  one  day  in  our  spontaneous 
writing  we  tackled  the  issue  of  "What  I  need  and  want 
from  my  writing  group."    We  shared  our  responses  with 
the  whole  class.    Laureen  wrote,  "I  want  you  to  be  interest- 
ed!   If  you're  interested  in  what  I"ve  written,  I  will 
be."    To  my  surprise  everyone  understood  and  agreed. 
Sharon  added,  *When  you're  not  interested,  I  want  to  tear 
it  up  and  toss  it  in  the  garbage."    These  were  writers 
taking  charge.    Once  again,  writing  and  talking, about 
writing,  listening  to  the  writers,  believing  them,  brought 
more  and  better  solutions.    I  had  treated  "interest"  as 
a  mysteriously  elusive  adult  ingredient i  they  had  simply 
accepted  it  as  a  basic  ingredient.    "Be  interested  - 
Show  itl"  The  command  became  number  one  on  our  list  of 
rules. 

In  these  small  writing  groups  we  began  to  address 
the  question  of  how  to  promote  intellectual  engagement, 
to  generate  the  energy.  Interest  and  commitment  needed 
for  shaping  and  revising  writing.    This  required  the  more 
intimate  setting.    The  chore  is  more  concrete,  but  the 
writer  is  more  vulnerable.    Searching  for  a  topic  expects 
and  accepts  wild  forays  into  new  territory  and  can  be  done 
with  courageous  gusto,  but  revision  is  done  with  a  critical 
eye,  with  a  goal,  a  pulling  back,  a  paring  down,  a  sorting 
out  or  reaching  out  in  a  designated  direction,  and  coming 
back  to  the  group  with  perhaps  several  drafts,  pursuing 
that  goal.    The  results  would  be  judged.    There  would 
be  something  akin  to  being  "right" or"wrong."    "Does  my 
piece  get  the  reaction  I  hoped  it  would?"    "Am  I  achiev- 
ing what  I  set  out  to  do?"    "Am  I  on  to  something  better?" 
The  writer  needs  this  audience.    It  is  a  testing  ground. 
But,  the  decisions  rest  with  the  writer. 

A  lot  of  interest,  support  and  encouragement  was 
needed  to  carry  the  writer  on.    The  strong  and  close  re- 
lationships helped  them  to  work  together  effectively  and 
there  was  always  a  close  search  for  what  m  working. 
We  worked  on  the  skill  of  pointing  to  specifics  and 
learning  to  say,  "this  iB  what  I  h&ar  or  feel  or  see  or 
am  reminded  of  as  I  listen.    Is  that  what  you  intended?" 
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If  the  responders  helped  in  an  interested  way,  the 
writer  was  spurred  on  te  make  decisions,  to  revise. 

I  turned  on  my  stereo  and  wrote  straight  out 
for  about  an  hour.    I  thought  I  had  a  master- 
piece, but  then  as  I  read  it  to  my  group  nothing 
seemed  to  gel.    I  could  tall  by  looking  around 
that  it  did  not  go  over  very  well.    I  didn't  see 
my  usual  friends,  instead  I  saw  very  confused 
strangers.    When  they  tried  to  tell  me  what 
they  heard,  they  had  a  lot  of  trouble.  They 
found  the  basic  story  line,  but  somewhere  inside 
I  had  lost  it.    So  I  had  my  work  cut  out  for  me. 

(Denn) 

When  a  story  is  unclear  to  anyone  in  the  group, 
I  know  I  need  to  revise  it.    I  don't  always  like 
to  do  that,  but  when  a  story  is  unclear,  you  have 
to.    I  always  try  to  make  sure  that  everyone  re- 
sponds because  if  they  don't,  I  could  possibly 
lose  something  in  my  writing     Not  letting  a  writ- 
er know  your  feelings  deprives  him  of  a  lot.  When 
I  get  everyone's  response  and  then  I  revise  it, 
then  I  have  to  test  it  out  on  them  again. 

(Walter) 

One  thing  was  unusual  about  my  group  yesterday. 
We  all  got  the  same  idea  about  my  piece  —  in- 
dependently.   And  thus  I  found  the  way  I  then 
continued. 

(Cindy) 

A  writing  group  can  help  in  all  stages  of  the 
writing  process.    When  the  first  rough  draft  is 
ready  I    jceive  suggestions  as  to  how  to  continue, 
what  to  elaborate,  what  to  leave  out  and  so  on... 
From  all  these  suggestions  I  can  choose  those  that 
match  with  my  own  impressions.    After  the  thematical 
structure  of  the  essay  has  been  finished,  the  finer 
structure  of  it  undergoes  a  test.  Unsuitable 
expressions  are  chanced.    Illogical  structures  are 
rebuilt.    Then  the  stage,  when  I  think  the  essaay 
is  almost  ready  for  final  copy  comes.  Everything 
in  it  reads  smoothly,  connections  between  all  the 
parts  of  it  seem  logical  to  me.    At  this  time  the 
writing  group  is  most  important  for  me.    Most  valu- 
able.   What  seems  to  me  entirely  logical  may  be 
entirely  illogical  to  them  since  they  don't  have 
my  experience,  don't  know  things  I  know,  things  that 
may  be  necessary  for  understanding  the  story.  Now 
they  ask  questions,  they  say  they  don't  understand 
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this  and  that  and  I  axplain  and  make  notes. 
This  way  I  find  the  gaps  where  people  lose 
what  I'm  trying  to  say. 

(Michael) 

A  writing  group  is  somewhere  you  go  for  more 
than  just  improving  your  writing.    You  go  there 
to  share  your  ideas.    It's  just  talking  to 
someone  like  you,  so  if  you  fail  or  do  some- 
thing stupid •  you  see  it  and  you  get  to  erase  all 
of  that  and  do  it  again  only  better.    It  feels  safe. 

(Suzanne ) 

For  me  the  group  process  has  become  an  inherent 
part  of  my  writing  process.    The  group  offers 
me  a  chance  to  see  how  the  piece  comes  across. 
Have  I  been  successful?    Have  I  conveyed  my  message? 
But  more  importantly,  the  group  helps  me  define 
my  message.    It  forces  me  to  ask  myself  questions 
and  to  discover  things  that  would  have  other- 
wise passed  me  by.    Their  response  is  crucial. 
Perhaps  I  will  use  a  suggest ion.    At  other  times 
I  will  not  and  this  helps  because  I  am  forced  to 
make  my  own  decisions  about  my  writing  and  to 
understand  why  I  want  it  that  way. 

(Alex) 

In  their  small  groups  suggestions  were  turned 
into  questions  that  had  to  be  answered  by  the  writer. 
"What  if  you  opened  right  in  the  middle  of  that  memory 
'.nstead  of  introducing  it  by  telling  us  about  how  you 
lo,    back  and  remember?"    The  "What  if  approach,  suggested 
by  K>  <Yett,  requires  a  reply,  a  testing  and  a  decision. 
At  %ims  the  "interest"  was  so  high  that  responders  had 
to  remind  themselves  not  to  take  over  the  writing.  Some- 
times the  writer  had  to  assert  ownership  as  Sue  reminded 
her  groups 

Never  be  condescending  or  mean.    Be  honest.  If 
you  don't  understand  say  so.    Say  what  you  think, 
but  understand. . .you  aren't  in  charge I 

As  we  began  to  get  more  comfortable  and  more  de- 
manding in  our  small  groups,  the  basic  rules  became  simpler. 
"We  do  what  will  help  us  as  writers,  and  we  don't  do  what 
hurts"    Writers  often  took  charge  and  became  more  specific 
asking  the  group  for  the  kind  of  help  they  wanted.  For 
Lisa,  "Don't  give  me  a  word,  let  me  find  it.  Otherwise 
it  doesn't  feel  like  my  own  and  I  can't  use  it  even  if 
I  like  it."    Or  for  Jeanne i    "Tell  me  what  point  you  think 
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I'm  trying  to  make  and  help  me  with  an  opening  sentence." 
And  for  Adriennei    "I'm  trying  to  be  satirical,  does  thie 
■ound  mean  and  sareaatie?"    They  could  ask  for  criticism 
and  Sutanne  advised  respondersi 

When  you're  talking  about  specifics  say  exactly 
why  this  struck  you  as  important.    Ask  questions. 
Why  this  Topic?    Why  this  style?    Why  this  word 
or  phrase?   Asking  questions  can  make  the  writer 
understand  and  perhaps  talk  out  the  intent  of 
the  piece. 

Questions  like  "Why  are  you  writing  this?"  "What 
is  your  point?""Why  is  it  significant?"  forctd  the  writer 
to  re immerse,  going  deeper  each  time  as  if  to  a  clearer 
part  of  the  well  of  meaning.    This  working  toward  focus, 
elaboration  and  clarification  proceeded  through  draft  after 
draft,  the  writer  in  charge,  making  the  decisions.  What 
became  apparent,  not  only  in  the  finished  product,  but 
also  in  the  process,  was  the  Intellectual  progress  students 
were  making  as  they  took  risks,  tested  ideas,  found  relation- 
ships, explored  possibilities,  and  made  decisions  about 
their  writing.    Often  we  wrotO  the  very  best  we  could. 

I  participated  always  as  a  writer  and  a  responder, 
moving  from  group  to  group,  modelling  the  kinds  of  responses 
I  thought  were  helpful  and  sharingwhat  I  wrote.    I  watched 
and  I  listened.    And,  I  kept  a  daily  journal.    I  believed 
and  let  them  know  it,  that  if  the  writing  pleased  them,  I 
would  feel  it  was  the  best  they  could  do.    I  questioned 
what  I  didn't  understand.    When  students  asked,  "What  do 
you  think  of  my  essay?-    I  replied  by  asking  first  what 
they  thought  of  what  they'd  written,    "What  do  you  like 
about  your  piece?"  or  "Are  you  bothered  by  any  part  of  it?" 
They  answered  clearly.    "I  like  the  part  where  I  tell  about 
feeling  my  grandfather's  whiskers  en  my  face  because  that 
makes  him  seem  alive  to  me,  but  I'm  still  not  sure  if  it 
ends  too  fast."  (Kathy)    A  discussion  would  follow  that 
often  led  to  discovery,  a  reseeing  and  a  rewriting. 

I  hoped  my  trust  would  sharpen  their  ability  to 
scrutinise  their  own  work.    When  they  asked,  "Is  it  long 
enough?"    My  standard  reply  was  "How  long  do  you  need  to 
make  it,  in  order  to  say  what  you  want  to  say?"    I  turned 
the  questions  back  to  them  to  avoid  imposing  my  judgment 
I  wanted  the  students  to  experience  finding  their  own  way. 
If  they  wrote  to  please  me,  I  would  be  taking  ownershipi 
their  goal  would  become  the  frustrating  one  of  trying  to 
please  the  teacher,  and  a  new  one  each  year.    Just  as  they 
had  understood  writing  as  a  way  of  locating  or  discovering 
what  they  might  want  to  say,  now  they  understood  drafting 
as  a  way  of  locating  for  themselves,  the  form,  the  how 
and  to  whom,  the  answers  to  the  rhetorical  questions  often 
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dictated  by  the  teacher. 

Insisting  that  they  please  themselves  as  writers  passed 
along  to  them  a  huge  responsibility.    It  meant  that  when 
the  piece  was  finished*  the  writer  would  have  to  own  it, 
to  say,  "Yes,  this  is  how  I  want  it,*  or  "This  is  how  I 
want  to  leave  it  for  nowi    I  take  the  responsibility." 
They  also  took  the  rewards.    As  Bill  saidi 

I  feel  that  my  new  struggling  method  of  writing 
gives  me  more  satisfaction.    Now  I  can  get  a  paper 
back  knowing  it  is  all  mine,  and  getting  the 
grade  I  deserve  for  the  work  I  put  in.  Though 
the  satisfaction  of  a  good  paper  only  happens  about 
twice  a  year,  my  independence  and  growth  have 
brought  me  to  where  I  am  now.    In  other  words, 
I  enjoy  writing  and  I  think  I  am  a  better  writer. 

And  Suzanne i 

The  responders  reacted  the  way  I  hoped.    I  think 
this  may  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining  pieces 
I  have  written.    I  have  fun  reading  it.    It  makes 
other  people  happy.    I'm  also  proud  that  I  was 
able  to  do  what  I  set  out  to  do.    Because  I  de- 
voted a  lot  of  time  to  something  that  I  enjoyed 
after  the  hardest  work  was  over,  I've  learned  the 
value  of  effort. 

Many  groups  functioned  so  well  they  literally  purred. 
They  paced  themselves,  developed  rhythms  and  roles.  Each 
member  often  developed  a  knack  for  a  certain  kind  of  re- 
sponse and  was  relied  upon  for  that.    Of  course,  not  every 
group  member  became  a  writer  who  wrote  all  the  way  to 
satisfaction.    But  those  who  didn't  at  least  watched  the 
process  as  it  occurred  around  them  and  sometiires  played 
a  role  as  a  helper  and  a  responder  and  often  were  drawn 
in,  catching  the  fervor  that  surrounds  a  piece  of  writing 
in  the  process  of  "becoming."    There  was  appreciation  for 
the  clear  and  honest  response  as  Well  as  for  the  clear 
and  honest  writing.    Often  a  non-writer  in  the  group  be- 
gan writing. 

One  group  called  me  over  excitedly  to  report  that 
one  of  their  group  who  had  not  been  delivering  the  goods, 
had  suddenly  made  a  great  contribution.    "Ms.  Allison, 
Ms.  Alli6onl    Mike  was  great I    He  went  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  in  Don's  paper  that  no  one  else  could  figure 
out  all  week,  that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  could  see.  We 
all  knew  something  wasn't  right.    It  just  wasn't  making 
sense  and  Mike  discovered  the  missinc  connection." 
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Kike  grew  inches  and  on  the  next  day,  clearly  feeling  himself 
a  contributing  member  of  the  group,  he  appeared  with  a 
draft  of  hie  own  for  the  first  time  in  the  year. 

I  began  also  to  see  the  wonderful  paradox  of 
writing  groups.    In  a  supportive  group  setting,  indi- 
viduality is  nurtured.    As  students  developed  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  group,  the  group  looked  for  and  pro- 
moted individual  thought  and  expression.    These  students 
who  might  in  other  places  need  and  seek  peer  approval, 
who  often  succumbed  to  fierce  peer  pressure  to  be  like 
everyone  else  r*?re  here  as  writers  and  responders, 
proudly  asserting  uniqueness  and  getting  support  and 
appreciation  for  it. 

Attitudes  about  writing  began  to  change.  Writing 
was  no  longer  something  you  did  for  the  teacher,  it  was 
something  you  did  for  yourself.    Writing  was  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  useful  for  learning,  for  making  dis- 
coveries about  yourself  and  about  the  world.    It  was  powerful 
and  it  was  pleasurable.    Some  of  the  best  writers  came 
knowing  this,  others  were  surprised  by  this  newly  acquired 
power. 

Writing  used  to  seem  like  work.    Now  I  make  writing 
work  for  me. 

(Cheryl) 

It  used  to  be  this  wayi    Hand  in  the  first 
written  copy,  receive  it  back  with  discouraging 
red  marks,  then  hide  it  inside  my  notebook. 
Not  any  more  though     Now  I  will  work  on  a  piece 
of  writing  if  it  takes  one  hundred  drafts.  I've 
no  need  for  those  bloody  red  slashes. 

(Lynne) 

When  this  year  started,  writing  was  simple,  just 
plain,  an  acceptable  essay.    There  was  no  under- 
standing of  it,  of  the  struggles  or  the  pain  that 
in  the  end  satisfies.    I  censored  my  writing.  I 
would  only  write  about  certain  things  and  there 
were  things  which  I  would  nat  let  anyone  learn. 
Working  with  my  group  throughout  the  year,  I  got 
over  this  feeling.    Now  I  write  about  everything 
without  any  exceptions  and  I  share  it  with  others 
and  with  my  teacher.    I  am  learning  about  myself 
through  my  writing  and  I'm  experiencing  different 
situations  by  listening  to  others.    As  I  got  in- 
to writing  more,  I  understood  it  more.    The  process, 
writing,  is  a  complicated  process  which  needs  not 
only  feelings,  but  also  intelligence  and  experience. 
This  year  was  a  growing  together,  learning  together, 
and  developing  our  writing  and  thinking  skills  together 

(Cumhur) 
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Writing  is  something  of  mine,  something  which  I 
can  create  and  hold,  perhaps  change  beyond  recog- 
nition.   In  writing  I  have  the  chance  to  mold  and 
manipulate  my  words     Writing  gives. me  the  chance 
to  really  think.    I  begin  to  understand  more  what 
it  is  that  I  am  trying  to  convey.    I  begin  to  know 
myself  and  my  world  a  little  better.    To  deny 
any  student  or  anyone  else  the  chance  to  discover 
these  things  is  a  crime. 

(Alex) 

Yes,  we  were  beginning  to  understand  the  "magic"  -  the 
power  and  the  pleasure  of  writing.    And,  whenever  we 
came  together  to  share  our  finished  pieces,  there  was 
the  energy,  the  evidence  of  lusty  enjoyment  as  they 
applauded  one  another.    They  understood  that  hard  work 
brings  rewards  and  they  understood  the  importance  of 
an  appreciative  audience.    It  was  a  celebration  as  we 
all  shared  in  the  cornucopia  of  delights,  the  fruits  of 
our  labor. 

Those  were  the  high  points,  but  there  were  problems 
too.    We  all  learned  that  real  writing  takes  time.  Some- 
times it  emerges  slowly  or  vastly  changes.    Tine  slots 
could  not  be  rigidly  assigned  -  for  thinking,  for  talking, 
for  searching,  and  for  producing  our  finest  prose.  But 
deadlines  are  a  fact  of  life,  could  and  would  bo  assigned, 
(with  some  flexibility  we  hoped).    I  wanted  my  students 
to  be  able  to  survive  in  a  class  that  demands  that.  But 
I  worried  that  the  recognition  that  writing  takes  time 
might  provide  the  indigent  with  excuses  to  put  off  writing 
and  still  then,  whip  off  that  same  lifeless  prose  or 
perhaps  nothing  at  all. 

I  worried  too  when  I  glanced  around  the  room  and 
discovered  conversations  about  Saturday  night,  /parewthe 
prom,  or  tests.    I  hoped  for  serious  dedicatioiTto  writing 
at  all  times... at  least  "80*  tire  on  tank,"  of  I'd  feel 
we  were  floundering.    I'd  move  from  group  to "group  same 
days  feeling  as  if  I  were  carrying  hod,  trying  to  patch 
the  crumbling  structure.    I  needed  to  remind  myself  that 
if  there  were  a  better  way  to  engage  1000  of  my  students 
all  of  the  time.,. I'd  do  it  like  a  flash.    But  there  does- 
n't seem  to  be  that  panacea,  and  at  least  in  small  groups 
the  interaction,  whatever  it  is,  seems  to  me  more  valuable 
than  falling  asleep  alone  at  your  desk.    So  when  I  felt 
the  center  would  not  hold,  the  first  thing  I  had  to  do 
was  bring  us  all  together  for  a  kind  of  re dedication,  to 
read  to  one  another  from  writing  in  progress,  and  to 
take  note  of  the  wonderful  activity  and  achievement  that 
was  going  on  around  the  room.    And,  second,  I  had  to  meet 
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with  my  own  email  writing  group  of  teachers  and  take  note 
•f  the  wonderfully  refreshing  times  we  veered  off  course 
to  enjoy  one  another,  to  rare  back  and  laugh,  to  tell 
Jokes,  tell  stories,  and  finally  to  get  back  to  work  on 
the  writing. .. just  as  my  students  did.    In  this  way 
I  refueled.    So  although  the  balancing  act  between  free- 
dom and  constraint  gets  shaky,  I  hang  in  there  because 
I  know  of  no  better  way. .  .yet. 

Occasionally,  when  I  get  frustrated  and  feel  we've  failed 
with  someone,  I  try  to  think  of  Steve,  a  basketball  star 
who  considered  himself  a  non-writer  (though  later  that 
year  he  wrote  a  lovely  piece  about  a  swimming  meet). 
I  try  to  remember  that  Steve  might  never  oome  to  have 
a  passionate  commitment  to  writing,  no  more  than  I  might 
have  to  basketball.    Still  I     like  to  think  if  he  invited 
me  to  a  game,  made  me  feel  welcome  and  comfortable,  not 
stupid  and  uncoordinated,  I  might  get  caught  up  in  the 
fun  and  excitement  of  the  game,  and  might  then  even  try 
to  play    .to  catch  the  fun  of  it.    And  then,  perhaps  with 
encouragement  and  support  from  the  team,  I  might  oven 
try  harder,  risk  making  a  fool  of  myself,  and  I  might 
in  the  process  develop  hidden  talents  end  become  an 
adequate  player  who  understood  the  fun  and  usefulness 
of  a  relaxing  or  exciting  game  of  basketball.    I  might 
at  least  play  the  very  best  I  could.    But,  if  I  blundered, 
I  hope  I'd  be  encouraged  to  try  again,  not  ridiculed  and 
forced  to  build  up  defenses.    On  the  other  hand,  I  might 
never  get  hooked..  Oh  the  parallels! 
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Reflections 

One  question  I  continue  to  ask  Is  "What  do  I 
(  teach  when  I  say  I  teach  writing?"    And  that's  an  im- 

portant question  for  me.    What  is  important  to  teach? 
What  basic  writing  experiences  do  I  want  for  my  students? 

As  an  outgrowth  of  our  summer  vorkshop  in  1979, 
my  students  and  I  became  a  part  of  a  National  Study  con- 
ducted by  Sondra  Perl,  where  students,  teachers,  and  re- 
searchers study  the  process  of  writing.    My  students  and 
I  had  the  wonderful  experience  of  having  Nancy  Wilson, 
a  researcher  with  Dr.  Perl,  in  our  classroom  daily  to 
observe,  to  discuss,  to  reflect,  to  commiserate  and  to 
triumph  with  us.    The  study  allowed  me  to  slow  down, 
reauired  me  to  look  carefully  at  my  process  of  teaching 
and  to  look  carefully  at  writers  at  work  -  students, 
other  teachers,  professional  writers  and  most  carefully 
at  myself  as  a  writer.    Many  of  the  basic  notions  1 
intuitively  believed  in,  I  believe  in  more  strongly. 
Many  of  the  Questions  I  had,  I've  been  able  to  answer. 

What  I  saw  very  quickly  was  that  those  ef  us  who 
write  a  lot,  do  so  because  we  find  pleasure  in  it  some- 
where along  the  way.    Yes  there  is  pain  too,  but  the 
promise  of  pleasure  impels  us.    Early  in  the  study  I  be- 
gan to  ask  the  question,  "Where  does  the  pleasure  come 
from?"    I  looked  to  myself  as  a  writer,  to  my  colleagues, 
and  most  importantly,  to  my  students  for  answers.  It 
seems    to  me  that  the  pleasure  comes  from  having  con- 
fidence or  trust  in  yourself  that  you  can  do  it  -  what- 
ever the  writing  task,  and  that  writing  will  be  valuable, 
will  bring  rewards  that  come  through  making  discoveries 
about  yourself  and  your  world,  through  finding  surprises 
in  what  you  know,  through  making  your  own  order  out  of 
your  own  chaos,  through  generating  ideas  from  what  is 
yours,  through  creating  new  experiences  and  re-creating 
past  experiences,  through  finding  that  you  have  said 
something  that  others  enjoy  or  find  interesting  or  useful. 
There  is  the"maeic,,that  put  the  glow  on  ray  students  cheeks. 

Knowing  that  possibility  of  pleasure,  strengthens 
ou»*  interest  in  writing,  makes  us  write  more  and  makes 
us  better  writers.    We're  writing  for  real  raasons.  If 
this  is  what  impels  writers,  we  can't  ignore  it  in  school. 
We  ought  to  foster  writing  that  puts  our  students  in  touch 
with  the  pleasure  and  the  powerD  writing  for  selfish  reasons 
Now  I  believe  that  to  provide  the  necessary  basic  writing 
experiences i 

1.    We  begin  with  a  lot  of  writing  about  things  we 
care  about  and  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  we  write  - 
how  it  feels  to  write  -  what  helps  us  and  what 
hurts.    And  I  listen  and  join  my  students. 

?.    We  pay  attention  to  how  real  writers  achieve 
meaning  and  structure  -  forget  the  step-by-step 
o  instruction  of  text  books. 
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3-    We  share  what  we  write  in  writing  groups, 

testing  our  writing  with  a  helpful  and  appreciative 
audience  of  peers,  a  kind  of  cheering  section 
interested  in  helping  us  say  what  we  want  to  say. 

4     We  provide  tine  for  a  piece  of  writing  to  emerge, 
allowing;  the  writer  to  shape  and  manipulate  the 
piece,  allowing  the  writing  to  develop  into 
something  that  pleases  the  writer,  something 
that  is  the  writer's  own  creation  so  that 
the  writer  takes  all  the  reward. 

5.    We  provide  opportunities  for  publishing  to 
widen  the  audience. 

If  we  can  help  writers  to  find  their  own  ability  to 
generate  their  own  ideas,  then  they  won't  go  scurrying 
scared  to  the  library  in  danger  of  committing  plagiarism. 
I  believe  that  the  struggle  that  lets  content  find  its 
form,  brings  huge  rewards.    And  that  struggle  takes  time. 
We  need  to  give  writing  much  more  time  than  we  have  in 
the  past.    Unreasonable  pressure  that  comes  with  un- 
reasonable due  dates  (assign  today,  collect  tomorrow) 
ought  to  be  abandoned  forever.    The  guilt  that  follows 
when  we  don't  have  time  to  write  and  re-write  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we've  done  the  best  we  could  and  harsh 
criticism  that  tells  us  that  we  cannot  do  it... all  retard 
the  writing  process     Time  for  encouragement  and  appreciation, 
nourish  it.    In  large  classes  this  kind  of  care  must  come 
f^om  the  students  to  one  another.    One  teacher  cannot 
dole  out  enough 

We've  all  come  a  long  way  and  we  keep  moving. 
Some  of  our  students  have  moved  on  to  classes,  to  college 
where  they  do  not  have  groups so  they  get  their  own... or 
revolutionize  a  classroom. .. or  suffer  a  set  back.  In 
our  school  students  have  begun  a  writing  center  because 
they  believe  that  writers  need  audience  feedback.  It's 
become  a  part  of  their  writing  processes.    True,  some 
of  the  work  must  still  be  done  in  solitude,  but  we  come 
up  for  nourishment  and  we  get  that  from  a  group. 

And  now  the  administrator  who  visits,  comes  into 
my  room  smiling  and  joins  a  group.    And  if  I  may  quote 
hi  mi 

Students  talk  seriously  to  each  other  in  small 
writing  greups  and  that  makes  the  act  of  writing 
more  serious  as  well  as  adds  luster  to  the  writing 
itself.    I  sat  in  on  several  writing  groups  and 
was  consistently  pleased  by  the  willingness  of 
students  to  revise  and  the  precision  of  student 
questions 
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Though  there  are  many  things  I  think  I  know  and 
many  more  I'd  like^jte  know,  one  thing  I'm  sure  of,  I 
must  keep  writing.    I've  learned  more  about  myself  as 
a  writer.    I  understand  better  the  differences  be- 
tween my  own  writing  for  selfish  and  pleasurable  reasons 
and  writing  on  demand.    I  revise  energetically  and  some- 
times endlessly  with  my  own  poetry  and  delight  (sometimes) 
in  the  effects  of  the  change.    But  I  put  off  and  struggle 
with  the  revision  necessary  In  academic  writing.    I  need 
a  push,  a  deadline,  an  encouraging  word. ..a  writing  group 
to  keep  me  moving     I  must  keep  writing  and  finishing 
to  remind  myself  how  it  feels  down  in  the  labyrinth. . . 
and  how  good  it  feels  when  I  begin  to  arise  from  it. 

I  haven't  answered  all  of  my  questions,  but 
I  think  I  understand  them  better,  understand  why  they 
are  my  questions,  and  I  think  I  know  more  what  I  need 
to  do  to  find  the  answers-    But  then  answers  are  ends 
and  not  nearly  as  much  fun  as  the  questing  toward  them. . . 
It's  that  glow  again  ,.0h  joyt 


A.  Allison 
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THE  SENIOR  ESSAY 


Everyone  knows  that  you  can't  expect  ouch  from  seniors 
in  high  school.     As  I  walk  through  the  halls  or  sit  in  the 
teachers  roon  the  common  talk  is  about  how  out  of  it  are  your 

niors  this  week.     I  can't  talk  to  another  teacher  of  seniors 
without  hearing  the  complaints  about  the  lack  of  attendance, 
participation  or  effort.     Th-  students  call  it  "Senioritis". 
In  my  English  class  I  began  to  aee  evidence  of  senioritis 
right  around  the  senior  trip  in  the  beginning  of  March.  Most 
of  my  students  went  on  the  three  day  excursion  in  body,  they 
all  left  in  spirit.     This  is  the  beginning  of  their'right  of 
passage 'followed  by  a  whole  series  of  events  that  take  their 
toll  on  all  the  potential  graduates  whether  they  are  aware  of 
it  or  not.     They  are  accepted  to  college,  reach  the  golden  age 
of  18,  obtain  their  senior  license,  go  to  the  prom,  participate 
in  the  traditional  senior  cut  day,  are  treated  to  breakfast  by 
the  school  at  the  senior  breakfast,  receive  their  yearbooks  and 
finally  graduate.     It  is  a  long  process  and  through  it  all  they 
seem  to  cease  to  care  about  school. 

Jennifer,  one  of  my  best  students,  is  a  good  example.  In 
the  first  and  second  quarters  she  handed  in  every  assignment,  her 
work  was  of  the  highest  quality,  she  never  missed  a  class  and  was 
very  interested  in  her  grades.     In  the  third  quarter  she  didn't 
hand  in  half  the  work,  what  she  did  complete  was  poor  work  by  her 
pervious  standards  and  the  fact  that  she  failed  the  quarter  didn't 
seem  to  have  ouch  of  an  impact.     She  has  recovered  in  the  fourth 
quarter  but  she  is  good  evidence  of  this  affliction. 
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The  way  my  students  act  reminds  ne  of  my  year  old  son. 
(  He  invented  a  game,  played  all  o  -er  the  world,   that  he  plays 

constantly  and  enjoys  immensely.     He  starts  by  sitting  in  his 
high  chair  sucking  on  his  bottle  until  he  is  no  longer  hungry. 
When  full  he  throws  the  bottle  to  the  floor  and  laughs.  We 
pick  it  up.  give  it  back  to  him  and  he  holds  onto  it  for  a  while 
with  a  gleeful  look  in  his  eyes.     Suddenly  he  throws  it  on  the 
floor  again,  laughs  and  waits  for  us  10  start  all  over  agin.  This 
game  goes  cn  until  we  tire  of  it  ,  his  capacity  seems  endless.  He 
holds  on  and  then  lets  go  and  holds  on  and  lets  go  and  works  out 
a  whole  series  of  comple  :  relationships  in  his  life  through  this 
game.     He  wants  to  hold  on  to  all  the  important  objects  in  his  life, 
his  bottle,  thumb,  diaper,   father,  mother,  and  never  let  go  because* 
they  bring  him  joy.     He  wants  to  make  them  part  of  himself,  bring 
them  into  his  being,  forever.     He  also  rejects  them,  knowing  he  has 
to  let  go  of  the  very  objects  that  bring  him  pleasure  in  order  to 
grow  and  become  an  independent  person.     In  order  to  develop  a  sense 
of  self  he  has  to  let  go  of  significant  others.     Scmetimes  it  is 
forced  on  him  by  the  outside  world  and  at  other  times  it  seems  to 
be  dlrven  internally. 

I  see  a  lot   of  my  students  in  my  son.     They  can't  wait  to  get 
out  of  high  school.     All  their  thoughts  are  on  what  is  ahead  of 
them.     They  will  be  going  to  college  in  the  fall  or  getting  a  full- 
time  job,  naybe  even  moving  into  their  own  place  and  high  school  is 
just  a  piece  of  the  past.     The  only  trouble  is  they  still  have  three 
more  months  of  school.     They  need  to  let  go  of  all  the  familiar  around 
them  in  order  to  establish  their  own  identity.     They  alBO  are  frightened 
of  what  is  ahead  and  want  to  hold  onto  what  they  know.     High  school 


is     easy,  by  now  they  know  all  Che  ropes,   they  are  the  top  dogs 
In  the  school  and  they  don't  want  to  give  that  up.     Living  at 
home  Is  great,  free  room  and  board  and  now  they're  old  enough 
that  their  parents  won't  be  able  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 
Graduation  Is  forced  on  the  seniors  and  It  Is  absolutely  necessary 
In  order  for  them  to  become  aiult  members  of  the  community.  Some 
of  them  fight  It  all  the  way  to  the  stage,  others  are  there  six 
months  ahead  of  time  and  get  bored  waiting.     I  teach  them  all.  I 
don't  just  teach  them  but  I  ask  them  to  write  and  I  don't  just 
ask  them  to  write,   I  want  good,   impelled,  committed  writing, 
personal  writing,  writing  from  their  own  experience.     This  demand 
^  on  the  students  is  particularly  difficult  for  them  4fo  fulfill. 

It  takes  an  invest  of  self  to  produce  this  kind  of  work.  Some 
school  work  allows  the  student  to  detach  themselves  from  it,  to 
treat  it  as  separate  from  the  issues  that  are  real  in  their  lives. 
There  Is  no  room  for  this  in  personal  writing. 

It  may  seem  like  a  contradiction  to  be  asking  my  students  to 
(  write  in  this  way  when  they  are  rejecting  the  school  and  trying 

to  form  a  new  identity.     But  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  tension 
in  these  seniors,  they  are  also  trying  to  hold  onto  what  they 
know  and  are  secure  with.     Writing  allows  them  to  explore  both 
sides  of  these  issues.     jtten  students  will  write  about  their 
friends  and  how  close  they  used  to  be  and  how  they  would  like 
to  have  that  back.     Early  rhildhood  memories  and  good,  warm, 
familial  relationships  are  also  common  topics.  Difficulties 
with  parents,   the  school  and  the  future  are  often  expressed 
in  the  writ     g.     Basically  the  writing  iB  a  place  where  these 
issues  can  be  explored  and  the  tension  released  through  the 
exploration . 
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The  Senior  essay  is  the  culminating  writing  sslgnment 
for  the  year.     It  is  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  writing  assignments 
that  my  students  have  produced  over  the  year.     1  make  a  great  effort 
to  place  the  demands  of  the  task  in  the  proper  context.     It  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  asked  the  students  to  take  their  writing 
seriously,  I  ask  that  every  time  they  write.     The  goals  for  the 
assignment  are  to  write  a  piece  the  students  care  about  writing  and 
for  it  to  represent  the  best  writing  that  they  can  produce  at  this 
time.     They  have  to  share  the  piece  in  all  its  various  stages  of 
revision  with  their  peers  in  a  writing  group.     These  groups  have 
been  functioning  all  year  and  their  purpose  is  to  help  the  writer 
say  what  he/she  wants  to  say.     The  groups  generally  function  quite 
well  and  whereas  they  may  be  able  to  hand  in  something  they  don't 
care  abouc  to  me  it  is  rare  for  them  to  do  that  with  their  classmates. 
The  topic  for  the  senior  essay  is  completely  open.     It  is  a  fairly 
lengthy  piece,  6-10  typed  pages,  and  they  are  all  to  be  published  in 
a  class  magazine.     The  students  can  rewrite  a  previously  written 
assignment  for  the  senior  essay  or  it  can  be  a  completely  new  piece. 
We  spend  the  month  of  May  working  intensely  on  the  piece.     We  have 
been  building  up  to  It  all  year  by  establishing  an  atmosphere  of 
caring  about  the  writing,  working  to  make  it  better  and  sharing  it 
with  a  vide  audience.     The  timing  of  the  essay  is  designed  to  make 
it  part  uf  the  graduation  exprience.     It  is  one  more   'right  of 
passage*   to  go  through,   one  more  time  to  dig  in  your  heels  and 
see  what  you  have  got.     It  is  a  way  to  sieze  upon  the  dynamics  of 
seniorltis  and  use  its  power  to  produce  better  writing.     The  assignment 
says  to  the  class  that   graduating  is  hard,    it   takes  a   long  time,  it 
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works  its  way  through  your  being  slowly  and  in  mysterious  ways 
and  here  is  one  more  ceremony  for  you  to  participate  in  before  the 
final  march. 

So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  senior  essay  and  senioritis, 
how  about  the  practice.     The  results  are  mixed.     There  are  many 
positive  signs,   a  few  triumphs  and  some  disappointments.  Everyone 
is  going  to  hand  in  the  assignment  and  that  pleases  me  greatly.  It 
is  probably  the  first  time  all  year  that  has  been  true.     I  hove 
collected  several  drafts  and  without  exception  the  work  is  being 
done.     At  this  point  in  the  year  I  don't  believe  there  is  another 
topic  we  could  be  working  on  and  achieve  this  level  of  participation. 
The  writing  groups  are  functioning  very  well.     When  a  student  brings 
in  her/his  piece  to  the  three  or  four  other  students  in  the  group, 
the  other  students  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  using  the  skill* 
we  have  been  developing  all  year  in  responding  to  the  work.  They 
say  back,  get  the  writer  to  talk  about  what  s/he  is  trying  to  accomplish 
in  the  piece,   look  at  details  and  wording  and  don't  evaluate  the  piece 
for  the  writer  but  let  the  writer  do  that  himself.     They  are  using 
these  skills  in  the  most  effective  manner  I  have  seen  all  year. 
Also  the  impact  of  one's  peers  hearing  your  work  functions  especially 
well  when  all  adults,   especially  parents  and  teachers,  art-  no  longer 
so  important. 

There  have  been  three  really  gratifying  developments.  The 
topics  the  students  have  selected  have  been  excellent.     Given  the 
entire  world  to  choose  from  most  of  them  made  good  choices.  Well 
over  half  the  students  have  choosen  to  work  on  a  piece  that  they 
produced  this  year  and  they  now  want  to  elaborate  on  and  revise. 
Many  of  the  pieces  are  ones  I  would  have  picked  for  that  particular 
student   to  go  back  to.     Thfcre  was  more  to  be  said  or  it  was  started 
and  never   finished  because  some  other  concerns  somehow  interfered. 


Also  the  topics  are  ones  that  the  students  really  care  about. 

The  level  of  revision  in  the  senior  essay  is  the  most  intense 
I  have  seen  it  all  year.     Hany  students  are  struggling  over  particular 
words  in  a  vay  that  never  occured  to  then  before.     When  I  read  John's 
piece,   the  fourth  version  of  this  story,  he  had  underlined  all  the 
words  he  was  unsure  of.     When  we  confered  about  the  piece  I  found 

(  that  I  would  have  picked  many  of  the  sane  words  and  his  level  of 

concern  for  meaning  was  really  unusual. 

Students  have  sought  my  assistance  on  these  pieces  to  a  far 

x  greater  extent  than  any  other  piece  w<    have  done.     Hany  of  my  pre- 

paration and  lunch  periods  have  been  taken  up  with  a  student  going 
over  their  work  and  just  talking  about  the  piece.     This  is  in  addition 

,  to  the  feedback  they  are  getting  from  their  writing  groups.  They 

want  me  to  listen  to  their  writing  because  they  care  about  it, 
because  they  think  it  is  good  and  they  Just  want  as  much  confirmation 

(  of  their  feelings  as  they  can  get.     I  am  glad  to  give  it  to  them 

just  because  it  helps  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  the  assignment  and 
it  is  a  very  pleasing  way  to  spend  my  time.     Their  writing  shows 
a  lot  of  growth  and  I  just  feel  I  am  doing  the     right  thing  as 
their  teacher. 

There  are  still  students  who  are  too  concerned  with  length 
and  they  let  it  get  in  the  way  of  their  writing.     When  I  ask  why 
they  Include  a  particular  section  that  seemed  out  of  place  they 
respond  that  they  wanted  it  to  be  at  least  six  pages.  Some 
students  never  get  past  getting  the  plot  right  and  that  persists 
even  in  the  senior  essay.     Others  can't  settle  on  a  topic  and 
whereas  I  empahize  as  a  writer  1  find  that  frustrating  as  a  teacher. 

At  this  point  I   can't  wait   to  see  the  magazine  and  read  all 
the  completed  stories.     I  imagine  that  along  with  the  yearbooks 
thry  will  save  the  magazines  and  thrumb  through  them  In   the  future 
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looking  back  at  what  they  were  and  what  they  wrote. 
An  Addendum  - 

I  ait  here  with  all  the  senior  essays  ready  to  go  to  the 
xerox  machine  for  copying  and  I  have  yet  to  put  my  own  piece 
into  final  form  for  the  magazine.     Looking  at  the  stack  of  writing 
fills  me  with  pride.     I  feel  a  real  aenae  of  accompliahment  as  a 
teacher  for  having  set  up  a  framework  to  enable  these  seniors  to 
produce  this  work.     More  importantly  I  am  proud  of  what  the  students 
have  written.     The  quality  and  commitment  evident  in  their  writing 
surpassed  my  expectations.     Many  of  the  seniors  held  on  to  this 
assignment  as  a  way  to  close  out  their  year  with  me  and  even  their 
high  school  careers.     There  was  a  lot  of  "I  did    it"  when  the  papers 
where  handed  in  and  a  lot  of  pride   from  me  when  I  read  and  graded 
them. 

For  the  record     one  student  did  not  do  the  assignement,  Just 
deciding  it  was  beyond  him  after  several  starts.     Another  student 
produced  a  long,  very  personal  piece,  that  will  not  appear  in  the 
magazine  at  his  insistence.     Despite  all  the  efforts  at  building  a 
trusting  relationship  this  year,   this  particular  piece  is  too  close 
to  share  in  a  published  form.     There  were  two  pieces  handed  in  that 
I  was  very  disappointed  in  but  the  remainder  really  did  represent 
the  b« st  each  student  was  capable  of  producing  now.     Some  of  the 
work  dazzled  me  and  I,   at  least,  will  keep  the  magazine  on  my  shelf 
to  thumb  through  in  the  years  ahead. 
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By  Popular  Demand 


Reba  Pekala 
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44 Do  you  have  my  typed  book?"  asks 
Tucker. 

"Can  we  write  now?" 

"Are  we  gonna  write  today?" 

"Yes,  I  have  your  typed  book.  Tucker* 
No,  we  can't  write  now,  but  we  will  at  our 
scheduled  time  after  snack.  Please  sit  down 
and  let's  get  the  day  started  " 

Lauren  slowly  puts  away  her  rough 
draft.  Robby  reluctantly  puis  back  the 
blocks  he  just  started  to  pull  out:;  Dean  and 
Chris  color  a  bit  more,  then  quickly  stash 
everything  into  their  cubbies.  Craig  and 
Amy  are  not  ready  to  settle  down;  instead, 
they're  debating  about  a  monster  movie. 

"Derek  is  sitting  nicely;  so  is  Jaime. 
Lauren  and  Chris  are  ready  for  school  to 
begin.  Good  morning,  Natastha.  Take 
your  coat  off  and  join  us;  we're  just  getting 
the  dav  started." 

Another  day  begins  in  our  first  grade. 
Like  many  other  teachers,  I  have  strong 
feelings  about  what  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  the  morning  of  the  school  day.  I 
have  always  believed  that  children  are  most 
alert  and  ready  to  attempt  "academic" 
tasks  first,  leaving  the  afternoons  for  ac- 
tivities that  require  more  physical  move- 
ment. As  a  result,  I  scheduled  reading 
groups,  sound-symbol  learning,  auditory 
and  motor  perception  skills,  and  hand- 
writing in  the  morning  hours,  with  snack 
offering  a  change  of  pace.  Because  of  this 
schedule.  I  squeezed  writing  into  the  short 
tirtjie  span  between  snack  and  school  wide 
recess.  During  this  time,  the  students  be- 
came involved  in  drafting  stories,  coloring 
and  drawing  illustrations,  and  gathering 
thoughts  for  new  stories.  I  conferenced 
with  those  children  who6e  rough  drafts 
had  been  completed.  However,  this  cre- 
ative atmosphere  was  always  halted  abrupt- 
ly by  a  glance  at  the  classroom  clock. 

"Wc  must  put  our  writing  things  away. 
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It's  time  to  go  outdoors." 

"Can  1  just  read  you  my  story,  real 
quick,  Mrs.  Pekala?" 

"Look  at  this  Smurf  I  just  drew.  Doesn't 
it  look  real!" 

"Tomorrow,  can  I  have  the  first  con- 
ference?" 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  Natascha 
stands  up,  still  adding  finishing  touches  to 
her  story.  David  reads  his  last  written  page 
to  Kelli.  Tucker  leaves  his  crayons  and 
story  on  the  desk  top.  The  recess  monitor 
comes  to  our  doorway  and  asks,  "Are  they 
ready?"  as  other  children  beckon  us  out- 
side with  their  waves  and  shouts  of  excite- 
ment. 

Creativity  and  mood  cut  short  again!  I 
was  so  sure  that  writing  could  only  take 
place  after  the  "basic  skills"  had  been  com- 
pleted for  the  day.  Even  though  we  were 
constantly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  our 
writing  sessions,  I  continued  to  teach 
writing  during  the  same  short  time  span. 
Our  school  year  continued  this  way  until 
early  one  morning  in  November. 

"I'm  first,"  shouts  David  running  into 
the  classroom  still  wearing  his  ski  mask. 

"I'm  second,"  adds  Denise  cruising 
around  the  doorway. 

"Did  you  sec  that  movie  last  night?  The 
spaceman  was  gveat?" 

Now  Tucker,  Lauren.  Kelli.  and  others 
are  filtering  into  the  classroom,  joining 
into  conversation  about  the  TV  movie. 

"Did  you  see  it.  Mrs.  Pekala?" 

"No.  But  it  sounds  like  I  missed  some- 
thing good." 

"Yeah,  it  was  super!" 

"This  movie  sounds  like  a  good  topic 
for  someone's  story." 

"Hey,  Yeah!  Robby,  you,  me.  and  Craig 
can  do  it  together,"  declares  Amy,  already 
getting  paper,  pencils,  and  crayons. 

Before  we  realize  what  is  happening, 
writing  is  well  underway.  Robby,  Craig, 
and  Amy  are  going  strong  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  even  adding  noises  as  thr  y  work. 
Chris  is  busy  finishing  a  previously  started 
story,  and  Natascha  wanders  in. 
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"Why  is  everyone  writing?  Did  I 
already  miss  snack?" 

'  No,  Natascha,  you're  not  that  late!  Did 
you  see  the  TV  special  last  night?" 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"Neither  did  I.  But  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  children  did.  They  liked  it  so  well 
that  they  are  writing  about  it  now.  Maybe 
Amy  could  tell  you  about  it  Take  your  coat 
off  and  join  in." 

The  students  are  writing  quietly,  ex- 
citedly, intensely,  all  kinds  of  ways.  We 
write  for  about  50  minutes,  and  this  is  the 
very  first  time  we  are  not  interrupted  by 
the  recess  monitor! 

This  experience  was  an  eye  opener  for 
me.  To  ask  students  to  set  aside  their  inter- 
ests at  the  beginning  of  each  school  day 
had  been  unfair  to  them.  They  came  into 
school  excited  about  new  experiences;  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  use  writing  as  a 
means  of  expressing  this  excitement.  For 
students  to  compose  freely,  to  have  re- 
hearsal time  to  practice  writing  and  to 
share  their  work,  I  realized  I  had  to  be 
willing  to  make  changes. 

By  beginning  eoch  morning  with  writ- 
ing, I  was  concerned  that  I  was  sacrificing 
the  basics,  but  the  children  taught  me  that 
I  was  reinforcing  these  skills.  Writing  in- 
cludes reading,  comprehension,  sound- 
symbol  relationships,  inferring,  and  motor 
skills.  Students  use  auditory  skills  when 
they  share  pieces  and  reread  their  own 
work.  I  began  to  see  that  writing  is  the  inte- 
gration of  all  language  art  skills. 

By  taking  charge  of  their  own  writing, 
the  children  review  skills  they  have  already 
acquired  and  prepare  for  the  introduction 
of  new  materials.  After  writing,  they  move 
easily  into  reading  groups.  The  quiet 
mood  has  already  been  set.  and  they  are 
ready  to  adjust  to  group  work. 

In  addition,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  writing  becomes  thr  bridge  between 
students'  lives  outside  school  and  the  ac- 
tivities they  engage  in  at  school.  Writing  is 
Na  smooth  way  for  students  to  make  the 
transition  between  these  two  worlds. 
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So.  by  popular  demand,  I  changed 
writing  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
day.  The  children  no  longer  ask  as  they 
come  into  the  school.  "Can  we  write  now?" 
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They  know  that  writing  is  the  first  thing  on 
our  agenda— before  taking  attendance,  be- 
fore saying  the  pledge,  and  yes,  even  be- 
fore "the  basics"! 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  STRUGGLING  WRITER? 


Scene  I 


It's  only  9:05  and  yet  the  first  graders  in  my  class 
have  begur  to  settle  down  and  write.  Andy  and  Michael  are 
working  at  the  reading  table. 

"Can  I  sit  here,   too?1'  asks  Jeff. 

"Onl  y  if  your  *  re  qui  et ,  11  Mi  chael  demands,  "we're 
working  on  our  war  story.11 

Jeff  chooses  NOT  to  sit  there.  On  the  rug  Ryan  looks 
at  the  classroom  calendar.  Chrissy,  Karyn,  and  Jenny  are 
laughing  at  Karyn' s  desK.  Mandy  and  Jamie  both  are  writing 
quietly  by  the  front  chalkboard.  Kenny  lays  his  head  on 
his  arm,  ever  so  carefully  drawing  a  mummy  for  his  adventue 
story.     Ryan  takes  the  bathroom  pass,   leaving  the  room. 

Scene  1 1 

It's    time    for    me  to  conference  with  Craig.    I  call  him 
over     to    the  conference  table  and  we  begin  to  talk.     He  has 
just    completed  a  story  about  fishing  with  his  grandfather. 
He    really    wants  to  publish  this  one!     When  Craig  and  I  are 
finished,   I'll  call  Sara  for  her  conference. 

Over  at  the  round  table  sits  a  small  quiet  boy.  Tony 
likes  to  watch.  His  eyes  are  following  Michael  around  the 
room. 

Meekly  Tony  requests,   "Micahel  can  I  work  here?" 
"Sure,   bring  your  stuff  over! 

Together  they  work,  each  drawing  pictures  for  their  own 
s tor  i  es .  Mi  chael  concentr at i  ng ;  Tony  usi  ng  a  crayon ,  but 
watching  Michael  more  than  drawing.  Suddenly  Tony  crumbles 
his  paper,  throws  it  away  in  the  class  trashcan,  strolls  by 
the  paper  bin  picking  up  several  sheets  of  mam  11a  drawing 
paper,  and  settles  back  down  next  to  Michael.  Again  Tony 
proceeds  to  draw,  however,  he's  still  more  concerned  with 
Michael's  intricate  drawing. 

Scene  I  1 1 

"Good  morning  everyone.  Has  anyone  seen  Chrissy  this 
morning?  Kenny,  was  she  on  the  school  bus?H  Kenny  shakes 
his  head  no. 

"I  guess  she's  out  again  today! " 
This  is  a  familiar  happening  in  our  classroom.  Chrissy 
is  often  missing  from  our  writing  time:  either  she's  not 
in  school,  ur  she's  receiving  remedial  speech  help  with  the 
school  speech  teacher-  Because  of  this,  Chrissy  seems  to 
have  a  hard  time  f  i ndi ng  consi  stency  wi  th  her  wor  k ,  and 
avoi ds  sett 1 i  ng  down. 

*#«*«****« 

Writing  in  my  classroom  has  changed  in  the  past 
several     years*       Ever     since     1980  when  I  took  the  New  York 


City  Writing  Project  summer  institute  on  the  writing 
process  approach,  writing  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning  for  me 
and  my  first  graders. 

Donald    Graves    and  Lucy  Calkins  have  written  about  new 
life    and  voice  that  elementary  students  are  giving  to  their 
^  writing.       After    using    this    process    approach     in    my  own 

classroom  for  the  past  three  years,  I'm  convinced  that  not 
only  CAN  first  graders  write,  but  they  derive  pleasure  from 
it!  This  experience  has  been  ever  so  rewarding.  My 
students  are  now  asking,  "Today  can  writing  time  be 
1 onger?" 

k  But     as    excited    as     I     am    in    seeing    such  wonderful 

success,     I     continued    to    have    concern    for  the  kids  like 
Ryan,     Tony,  and  Chrissy.     They  are  the  struggling  writers. 
The    ones    that  sort  of  slip  by.     What  is  the  development  of 
writing     for     this    kind    of     student?    This  was  the  type  of 
question     that    concerned    me  when  Sondra  Perl,  the  director 

i  of     the    NYC    Writing    Project,     proposed    doing    a  research 

project     in     the  teaching  of  writing  in  my  school  district. 
I     volunteered  to  become  part  of  her  research  team  so  that  I 
caul d    ex  ami  ne    the    wr i  t i  ng    devel opment     of     my  student*, 
Although     I     don't    have  final  answers,  here  are  some  of  the 
observations  I've  made  and  the  conclusions  I've  come  to. 

i 

RYAN:   A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  WANDERER 


Ryan's  first  book  has  no  pictures.  It  is  a  true  story 
written  in  November  about  the  Korean  baby  girl  his  family 
is  planning  to  adopt: 


RYAN'S  DRAFT 

Mi  Sesdr 
we  r  a  doping  a  little 
cru  grl   shey  is  ol  2  mus  old 
we  got  lots  uv  cloe  for  hr 
she  is  cuming  arad  cris 
we  got  a  pichr  uv  hr 
the  and 


CORRECTED  VERSION 

My  Sister 
We  are  adopting  a 
little  Korean  girl.  She 
is  only  2  months  old. 
We  got  lots  of  clothes 
for  her.     She  is  coming 
around  Chr i stmas .  We 
got  a  picture  of  her. 
The  end. 


After  this  story  Ryan  talks  with  other  children  a 
great  deal.  He  also  sits  by  himself  drawing  pictures.  He 
enjoys  using  the  bathroom  pass  each  writing  period,  along 
with  finding  objects  around  the  room  with  which  to  play — a 
pad  from  home,  penc.  Is,  building  blocks,  and  books.  He 
will  tear  out  small  sheets  of  note  paper,  folding  them  into 
mi  ni  ature  ai  rpl anes. 

In  late  January  Ryan  brings  up  a  piece  of  writing  to 
share  wi  tli  me-     He  has  wr  l  tt  en  thi  s  at  home: 
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RYAN'S  DRAFT 


CORRECTED  VERSION 


The  Hot  Rider  Andy 
chaptr  1 

The  hot  rider  is  hot!  He 
blew  up  a  car.     He  lost  his 
muffler  it  blew  up.     He  got 
a  new  muffler  He  blew  up  a 
nuther  and  a  nuther  car !  He 
got  put  in  jail  but  he  broke 
aut  uv  jail. 


chaoti  2 

Ha  blew  up  100  more  cars! 
He  blew  up  a  nuther       He  lost 
his  muffler  a  gen.     He  got  a 
nuther  muffler.     He  blew  up 
2000  cars!!!     He  got  killed 
but  his  sun  took  his  pi  as. 
His  sun  did  sduts.     He  was 
so  good.     He  wus  a  star.  He 
wus  a  star  star  star  star  . 
He  cae  to  be  a  super  star ! 
He  won  oil  the  series.  He 
is  in  series. 


chapter  3 

He  blew  up  a  motr  sicl. 
He  ble »<  up  9000  motr  sicl 
and  9000  cars! ! !     He  blew 
up  a  limousine!     He  blew 
up  a  sto.  e.     He  blew  dp 
te,:ar.     He  blew  up  the  hoi 
world.     He  blew  up  a  alin. 
He  fiots  in  sbas.     He  s 
da/  i n  spas. 


The  Hot  Rider  Andy 
Chapter  1 

The  hot  rider  is 
hot!     He  blew  up  a  car. 
He  lost  his  muffler. 
It  blew  up.     He  got  a 
new  muffler.     He  blew 
up  another  and  another 
car!  He  got  put  in  jail 
but  he  broke  out  of  jail. 

Chapter  2 

He  blew  up  100  more 
cars!     He  blew  up  another 
car!  He  lost  his  muffler 
again.     He  got  another 
muffler.     He  blew  up  2000 
cars!!!  He  got  killed  but 
hi  5  son  took  his  place. 
His  son  did  stunts.  He 
was  so  good.     He  was  a 
star,   star,   star,  star. 
He  came  to  be  a  super 
star!     He  won  all  the 
series.     He  is  in  the 
world  series. 

Chapter  3 

He  blew  up  a  motorcycle. 
He  blew  up  9000  motorcycles 
and  9000  cars! ! !     He  blew 
up  a  limousine!  He  blew  up 
a  store.     He  blew  up  Texas. 
He  blew  up  the  whole  world. 
He  blew  up  an  alien.  He 
floats  in  space.     He  is 
dead  in  space. 


"Some  story!"  is  my  reaction.  He  seems  pleased  even 
though  I'm  not  sure  he  wrote  the  story.  As  we  talk  I  aik 
him  about  revising  parts  of  it.  "No  way!"  he  declares  as 
he  turns  away  from  me. 

In  February  1  suggest  to  Ryan  that  he  begin  a  sequel 
to  this  hot  rider  story.  It  sounds  like  a  good  idea  and 
off  he  goes.  But  no  product  arises,  only  more  trips  to  the 
bathroom ,  more  sharpened  penc i 1 s ,  and  a  c 1 eaner  cubbi e. 
Starting  in  March,  Ryan  talks  a  great  deal  with  Andy.  They 
talk  and  draw.  They  act  out  some  scenes.  In  Andy' s 
handwriting,   Ryan  and  Andy  complete  a  story. 

Ryan  has  many  false  starts.  He  doesn't  latch  onto 
available  opportunties  for  story  lines— no  more  hot  rod 
stories,  nor  stories  about  his  Korean  sister.  Instead  he 
-finds     it     necessary     to     keep     a     constant     watch     over  our 
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plants,  the  class  science  projects.  Zane  comes  and  Ryan 
is  still  wandering  around,  watering  our  plants,  sharpening 
pencils,  and  he  has  the  neatest,  cleaniest  cubbie  in  the 
first  grade. 


TONY: 


A     DECR1PT ION     OF     A     STARTER,  STARTER, 


STARTER. . . 


Up    until     November     Tony    had    written  one  simple  story 
about  his  house.      Then  in  December  he  wrote: 


TONY'S  DRAFT 


CORRECTED  VERSION 


the  sch  p  i  g  i 
of.     the  space  ship  is 
blasting  off  the  the  it 
s-ip  umt  tms  rs. 
the  sa  ip  at  tn — . 


The  spaceship  is  going 
off.     The  spaceship  is 
blasting  off.  The 
spaceship  i s  almost  to 
Mars.  The  spaceship  is 
at  Mars. 


Here  he  has  some  beginning  sounds  and  has  included 
lines  where  he  feels  that  letters/words  have  been  ommitted. 
During  January  Tony  starts  many  stories.  While  sitting 
with  me  at  a  conference  he  says,  "Ican't  draw  a  house.  Do 
it  for  me."  With  that,  he  tears  up  his  paper  (without 
anger),  throws  it  away,  gets  a  few  more  sheets,  sits  down, 
and  watches  other  children  in  the  room.  Tony  feels  that 
whatevei    he  does  isn't  good  enough. 

"Why  did  you  throw  that  away?"  askes  Suzanne. 

"It's  no  good.     It  didn't  look  right." 

"You  always  throw  away  your  work!"  replies  Eric. 

I  here's  no  answer  from  lony. 

Januar  y  ends  with  Tony  producing  this  story: 
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CORRECTED  VERSION 


Pot  iz  nad     the  man 
hat  pi   on  to  fod!     Fod  iz 
not  Ion!     Fod  iz  ulon  bik 
ran  uyan.     Fot   is  not 
ul on  kid  km  bon ! 


Frosty  is  made.  The 
man's  hat  blew  onto 
Frosty.     Frosty  is  not 
alone!     Frosty  is  alone 
because  the  people  ran 
away.     Frosty  is  not 
alone.     The  kid  came  by. 


In  February  parents  come  to  school  for  report  card 
conferences.  Tony's  mont  talks  about  ^is  Frosty  story,  "If 
he  is  shown  what  to  write  down,  \-  .■  he  can  write.11  She 
feels  that,  perhaps  the  T.V.  movie  gave  Tony  the  steps  for 
his  story. 

Tony  began  to  write  with  various  boys  in  our  class.  He 
wi  ote  with  Michael  three  times  in  February  and  again  in 
Apr  1 1  .  He  worked  wi  th  Jeff  in  Februar  y  and  in  March  and 
produced     a  total   of   three  stories.     Eric  w.;s  included  as  an 
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author  once.  In  spite  of  my  many  efforts,  he  remained 
dependent  on  others  in  order  to  complete  stories. 


CHRISSY:     A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SPURTER 

Due  to  Chrissy's  many  absences,  she  didn't  get  around 
to  publishing  until  February*     She  and  Jenny  wrot  ?: 


CHR1SSVS  DRAFI 


CORRECTED  VERSION 


We  lick  basis.     We  luck 
at  ahasis     Me  lick  Chr  ismus 
tres  at  chrismistes  times! 
We  lick  pupl .     We  re  at  a 

br tbday. 


We  like  houses.  We 
looked  at  a  house.  We 
liiT        istmas  trees  at 
Christmas  time!     We  like 
people.     We  are  at  a 
birthday  party. 


AftP*  this  publication,  she  attempted  some  stories 
alone,  but  n^v^r  brought  them  to  complotion.  In  April 
Chr i 55/' 5  stories  seem  to  be  taking  on  more  details,  b't 
her  invented  spelling  is  still  being  hindered  by  her  speec 
di I k 1 cul ties.  By  June  she  starts  to  produce  stories  with 
woi  ds  covering  the  page — wr  itten  all  by  herself: 

CHRISSt'S  DRAFT 


CORRECTED  VERSION 


One  day  I  wus  at  mi  -fend 
hese  and  my  butt  cam  runing 
and  he  tod  me  that  mi  dad  is 
biging    home  a  cat  f  a  wek. 


□ne  day  I  was  at  my 
friend's  house  and  my 
brother  came  running  and 
he  told  me  that  my  dad  i 


bum  cids  f  am  the  cat  in  a 
gobish  the  cat  wus  a  fust 
body.     Hi  5  ese  wus  not  oping 
and  his  ess  wusi t .     My  dad  l  s 
the    pisubl  He  got  to  biging 


bringing  home  a  cat  for  a 
week.     Some  kids  found  the 
cat  in  the  garbage.  The 
cat  was  a  fuzzball.  His 
eyes  were  not  open  and  his 


him  horn  fust.     Now  his  ese 
were  oping  and  his  ese  wer 
oping  to.     hi 5  neme  is  tigr 
it  is  a  boy  it  is  so  verrl 
little      On     monday     he  hst 
too. 

to  go  Lacke  to  my  dad 
soolle  he  mit  com  bake  wan 
he  tot  bigr  he  is  going  in 
the  fur  for   a  wawe.  The 
and. 


ears  weren't.     My  dad  is 
the  principal.     H<?  got  to 
bring  him  home  first.  Now 
hi 5  eyes  were  opening  and 

his  ears  were  opening. 


His  name  is  Tiger.     It  is 
a  boy.      It  is  so  very  « 
little.     On  Monday,  he 
his  to  go  back  to  my  ad's 
school •     He  might  come 
back  when  he  gets  bigger. 
He  is  going  to  a  farm  for 
e%  while.     The  end. 


Chr i ssy 
1  as t     Blur i 


i  5     ex pi odi ng     si  1 
are     f  i  1  led     wi  th 


on  her  own  i n  June .  These 
rich     detai Is  and  are  very 
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L  alive  for  her. 

The  school  year  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Looking  b<*ck 
over  the  past  few  years,  I  see  some  patterns  that  develop 
in  children's  writing: 

4  WRITING      DEVELOPMENT      TAKES      TIME.         Children  need 

consi  stent  opportuni  t  i  es  to  deal  wi  th  thei  r  wr  i  t  i  ng 
development.  My  students  were  given  45  minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  day.  This  consistent  time  frame 
allowed  each  writer  to  gander,  think,  draft,  discuss, 
revise,  draw.  It  provided ^the  necessary  "room"  for  them  to 
grow.  Although  as  a  teacher  I  often  wished  I  could  "make" 
them  move  ahead,  fortunately  1  realize  that  I  can  guide 
them,  but  I  can' t  force  their  wri ting  development.  It 
comes  at  its  own  pace  for  each  student. 

WRitING     DEVELOPMENT     SHOULDN'T  EE  JUDGED  PREMATURELY, 
i  When     a    chi Id     is     developing     ski  1  Is,     he    or     she  doesn*  t 

acquire  them  at  an  even  pace.  Growth  comes  in  bits  and 
pieces.  If  I  try  to  measure  growth  just  by  the  quantity  of 
what  is  produced,  I  would  conclude  that  all  children  don't 
move  ahead.  However ^  quantity,  quality,  and  time  to  grow, 
all  pl*/  important  parts  in  the  writing  development  of 
first  graders. 

FIRST     GRADE     STUDENTS     WHO     AVOID  WRITING  WILL  DEVELOP 
□  J  \ IER     S  f RATEBIES.       Like     Tony,  Ryan,   and  Chrirsy,  students 
will     search  out  other  means  that  will  allow  them  to  succeed 
during     writing.       Ryan    wandered  around  giving  himself  time 
<  between      his      successful       writing    pieces.       Tony    was  a 

hun-fimshpr     on     his  own,  but  when  given  the  opportunity  to 
write    with  other  children,  he  became  a  partner  of  writing. 
Iheir     paths     to  a  finished  piece  were  not  as  direct  as  many 
children,     yet     they  continued  to  grow,   contributing     to  our 
community  of  classroom  writers. 

CGLLAHORAI ION  Wl TH  ANOTHER  STUDENl  AIDES  WRITING 
DLVLLO* 'MEN  I  FOR  BO  t  H  PAR  I'NERS ■  By  wr i  t i  ng  wi  th  one 
another,  the  children  huve  a  common  goal  between  the  two  of 
them.  Col  1 abration  pulls  on  the  strengths  of  both 
partusis,  allowing  the  non-writer  to  participate  more  fully 
thari  if  he  we'  r  working  in  solitude.  Often  it  is  the 
non-writer  who  *;  "hear"  a  weakness  in  a  piece.  Thus  the 
fftot  e  competent  wi  i  ter  gains  additional  insight  to  hib/her 
written     work.       The     writing     development     is     fostered  for 
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Science  Time,  or  is  it  Writing  Time? 


"Can  we  put  out  our  bean  plants?"  asked  Denise. 
"They've  grown  so  much!" 
"Me  can  put  our  experiments  out,  too!" 
"What  about  our  bean  stories?" 
"I  want  to  use  m;  rainbow  story,  and  put  up  a 
ROY  6  BIV  sign. " 

This  kind  of  enthusiasm  is  usually  heard  at  Science 
Fair  time  because  there  are  so  many  hands  on  activities 
waiting  to  be  displayed  on  this  specinl  parent  night. 
Science  is  exciting  for  first  graders.  This  paper  is  an 
attempt  to  explain  how  the  children  taught  me  to  integrate 
science  and  creative'  writing.  I  had  not  planned  for  the 
children  to  write  about  their  plants.  No  one  even  thought 
about  science  at  writing  time,  nor  writing  at  science  time. 
This  unit  of  writing  truly  "just  evolved  from  the 
children."  If  I  had  "planned  it",  it  wouldn't  have  had  the 
impact  that  it  did — both  for  the  children  and  for  me. 
Writing,  did  indeed,  lead  us  to  discover  more  about  what  we 
knew— a  digging  deeper. 

It  all  began  about  a  month  ago  when  we  had  "PI ant i no 
Day".  Alas,  soil  was  all  over,  on  our  clothes,  on  the  rug, 
with  a  bit  more  in  plastic  pots! 

"Can  we  each  have  our  own  pot — I  don't  wanna  share," 
shouted  Shuana  "and  I  wanna  plant  lots  of  seeds," 
she  continued.      (Shuana  isn't  timid.) 

I  answered  her  by  giving  class  directions: 

First,  everyone  should  scoop  up  some  soil  into 
your  own  pot.     Mrs.  Miller  and  I  will  help  if  you 
need  us.     Everyone  will  get  at  least  3  seeds  to 
gently  place  against  the  inside  of  your  pot — life 
this.     By  doing  this  you  will  be  able  to  see 
thr ougn  your  pot,   and  watch  your  seeds  grow. 
Next  you  will  add  more  soil  on  top  of  your  seeds. 
I  will  show  you  over  at  the  sink,   the  proper  way 
of  watering  your  seeds.     Last,  you  will  take  your 
finished     pot  over  to  Mrs.   Miller  at  the  window 
sill.     She'll  help  you  label  it. 

The     pots     began  their  vigil  of  sitting,  and  eyes  began 
to  stare. 

"Will   they  grow  today?"  Denise  asked  Robbie. 
"Sure.     Remember  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk!" 
"But  that  wasn't  real,"     she  snapped  back. 
"Was   it  Mr  s.   Pel  a  la?" 
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That  is  what  started  our  discussion  of  reality  verses 
fiction.  Still,  the  next  morning  the  children  raced  into 
the    classroom — their  eyes  stared  at  the  sitting  pots: 


"Nothings  happening!" 

"Maybe  we  should  water  them  again." 

"What '5  wrong?" 

"Giv'em  some  time,"  boldy  declared  Narendra. 
"Maybe  when  the  sunshines  later  they'll  grow!" 
"Can  we  write  about  our  beans? 
I'll  call  mine  Super  Beans  'cause  I  (now 
mine' 11  be  the  biggest  in  the  class," 
boasted  Jason! 

The  children  were  so  involved  that  I  found  it  difficult 
to  inter upt  their  enthusi am  about  these  plants.  Some  kids 
just  sat  down  and  started  to  write  make-believe  stories 
involving  their  plants.  During  their  writing  I  encouraged 
the  children  to  use  their  imaginations  rather  than  just 
elaborate  on  the  chain  of  events  that  had  taken  place. 

Deanna    sat    by    herself     to    write.   "The  soil  is  like  a 
warm    blanket,"     she    whispered    as    she    drew    a  picture. 
Energetic     Karyn    had  lots  of  action  in  her  story — "my  seeds 
will  have  a  party  under  there!" 

That  was  the  beginning  of  our  bean  stories.  Through 
their  writing  the  children  gained  knowledge  and  a  better 
understanding  of  science.  "Do  plants  sleep  like  us?  I  want 
my  plant  to  grow  the  best,  like  in  my  story,  but  how  big 
will  it  get?  What' 11  happen  if  my  doesn't  grow?"  Narendra 
and  Michael  decided  to  check  in  the  library  for  books  about 
beans.  "Ma/be  a  book  can  tell  us  how  to  make  them  grow 
faster!"  The  class  began  to  talk  about  experimenting. 
"What  happens  when  we  don't  set.  a  pot  of  seeds  in  the 
1 ight?" 

These     first     graders     took     a     shared  experience,  wrote 
about     it     by     expanding     upon     it     in     their     own  way,  then 
discussed     and     learned     even     more     about  that  experience, 
fheir      finished     stories     were     as     diverse  and  the  children 
themsel ves.       Among  them  were  these  stories: 


THE  TEA  PARTY     by  Amanda 

1   f i el  wet  in  here.     I'm  having  a  tea  party. 

1   see  other  beans.     I'm  having  a  shower.      I  like 

it  down  here.      The  end. 


THE  BEAN       by  Vikas 

There  was  a  boy.     He  found  me.     He  wanted  to 
plant  me.     He  did  not  give  me  any  water!      I  grew 
even  if    1   didn't  have  any  water.     Now,    I'm  dead. 
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THE     BEANS  THAT  TURNED  INTO  PEOPLE     by  Michael 


The  beans  turned  into  people.     We  had  a  party. 
We  had  fun  inside  the  pot.     We  grew  up  big.  We 
jumped  out  of  the  pot!     Now  our  class  has  23  people. 
Our  class  was  happy! 


THE  BEAN  IN  SPACE    by  Narendra 

(here  was  a  bean  in  the  soil.     It  was  dark.     The  bean 
thought  it  was  space.     It  saw  the  moon  and  stars.  It 
started  to  rain.     The  bean  thought  it  was  space  rain! 
The  bean  got  an  umbrella  and  put  it  pn  top  of  its  head. 
The  bean  started  to  grow.     The  bean  started  to  get 
taller  and  taller  everyday.     It  got  so  tall  that  it 
went  into  space. 

The  bean  saw  the  moon  and  stars.     It  started  to  touch 
the  moon.     On  top  of  the  moon,   it  saw  a  seed.  The 
seed  started  to  grow  and  this  seed  was  called  a  moon 
seed.     The  bean  started  to  die!     Then  the  moon  seed 
started  to  grow  so  much. 

The  moon  seed  started  to  touch  Mars  and  it  started  to 
tain.      I  he  moon  seed  thought  it  was  Mars  rain!  The 
moon  seed  started  to  die  and  the  Mars  seed  started 
to  grow.     The  Mars  seed  stayed  on  Mars. 

As  the  days  pasted,  the  eyes  stared  and  the  pots 
sat.  Jason's  story  of  having  the  biggest  plant  didn't  turn 
out  that  way  in  reality.  None  the  less,  most  seeds  grew 
into  very  tail  plants.  Many  had  to  be  staked  to  keep  them 
from  falling  over  ! 

This  science  unit  wasn't  set  up  as  a  story  Btarter ! 
It  wasn't  to  be  used  in  creative  writing  at  all.  However, 
t^e  students'  ideas  WERE  worthy  of  creative  writing  time! 
It  was  the  children  that  took  this  concrete,  hands-on 
acti  vi ty,  and  integrated  it  into  our  creative  writing 
curriculum.  This  was  not  the  end — these  children  don't  see 
subjects  in  school  as  isolated  areas  of  the  curriculum: 

"Can  we  take  our  plants  home  after  the  Science  Fair?" 
"My     mother     wants     my  plant  story;   do  I  have  tu  keep  it 
her  e?M 

"I'm  wr  iting  chapter  2  for  my  bean  story.  Its  going 
into  outer  space!" 

"Can  we  learn  about  dinosaurs  next?  1 7 ve  got  lots  of 
stuff  at  home  that 

1  could  share  with  the  class-  I  know  the  library  has  lots 
o-f  books,  and 

Dino  is  a  gi  eat    name,   and   .    .  . 
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Using  Journals  to  Encourage 
the  Writing  Processes  of 
Second  Graders 


r  Jack  Schwartz 

Milter  Avenut  Srhool,  Shorthorn,  New  York 
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-OK,  everybody.  Journal  writing  time." 

Matt  and  Kevin  K.  shout,  "Yeah!" 
There  are  a  couple  of  "Alrights!"  and  the 
children  quickly  get  up  from  their  scats. 
There  is  a  flurry  of  excitement  and  move- 
ment as  marble  composition  books  are 
taken  from  cubbies.  Pretty  soon  we  are 
spread  out  in  all  parts  of  the  room,  in  all 
positions.  It  takes  a  while  for  thing*  to  set- 
tle down.  A  lot  of  warm-up  activity  is  going 
on.  Chris  is  sharpening  his  pencil  and 
looking  around  for  a  cozy  writing  place. 
Dina  decides  to  number  all  the  pages  of 
her  journal,  then,  when  that  important  job 
is  complete,  she  starts  searching  for 
something  she  likes.  She  examines  an  ear- 
lier, uncompleted  story  about  her  dog  and 
rereads  it.  Then  she  suns  writing.  Michele 
and  Meryl  are  chatting  away  about  some* 
thing  that  happened  after  school.  It  takes 
about  10  minutes  before  things  grow  quiet. 
It  is  never  totally  quiet,  mind  you.  Matt 
and  Kevin  K.  are  undei  the  loft,  making 
noises.  MVaroom,  boom,  boom!" 

"Yeah,  Man,  that  sounds  pretty  good." 

"OK,  but  how  do  you  spell  varoom?" 

Erika  asks  Kirsten  to  listen  to  her  story 
to  see  what  she  thinks. 

"Sure,  I'll  listen  to  your  story,  Erika/* 
Kirsten  answers,  "Just  as  long  as  it's  not 
that  15-page  Halloween  one  again." 

Michele  and  Meryl  are  up  in  the  loft.  I 
think  they'n:  talking  about  boys.  They  are 
certainly  not  writing.  "Come  on,  girls, 
piease  try  to  work  on  your  journal  stories/' 

"Mr.  Schwartz,  can  1  read  this  poem  to 
you?" 

"Sure,  Maryellen."  I  listen.  "That  was 
great!" 

-My  mouse  wrote  it." 

"No,  Maryellen,  I  don't  believe  your 
mouse  wrote  that  one." 
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"See  how  imall  the  writing  is?9* 

"I  don't  care  how  small  the  writing  in, 

I'll  believe  your  mouse  wrote  it  when  you* 

mouse  can  read  it  to  me." 

Journal  writing  in  the  curriculum 
As  educators  we  are  constantly  evaluat- 
ing our  objectives  while  we  encourage 
children  to  compose  in  the  classroom. 
With  second  graders,  as  with  all  children, 
the  goals  are  many  and  complex.  We  want 
children  to  be  fluent  and  confident.  We 
want  to  improve  their  ability  to  write  a 
coherent,  sequentially  valid  story.  A  posi- 
tive attitude  is  of  utmost  importance.  A 
story  might  have  some  humor,  an  inter- 
esting beginning,  an  unusual  ending,  a 
cle\er  story  line.  Sometimes,  with  some 
children,  we  are  happy  if  there  is  any  story 
line.  And,  of  course,  there  are  other  im- 
portant objectives  to  consider— spelling, 
handwriting,  and  grammar. 

Not  even-body  agrees  on  how  to  leach 
composition,  grammar,  and  spelling.  But 
there  is  one  thing  all  teachers  should  agree 
on:  young  children  can  write  and  should 
be  given  as  many  opportunities  as  possible 
to  express  themselves  in  writing.  Yet  to 
classroom  teachers,  teaching  writing  en- 
tails a  tremendous  investment  in  time  and 
energy.  We  wonder  how  to  create  inter* 
esting  topics  that  will  motivate  good  writ- 
ing. We  feel  obliged  to  read,  correct,  and 
comment  on  papers.  Often  there  is  con- 
ferencing and  then  the  rewriting  process. 
Where  in  our  very  busy  day  can  we  find 
enough  time  to  do  all  this? 

Journal  writing  is  my  answer  to  this  di- 
lemma. Because  of  the  structure  of  this 
w  riling  activity,  there  are  no  papers  for  the 
teacher  to  correct,  conferencing  is  not 
essential,  and  motivation  is  seldom  a 
problem.  Proper  spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation*  good  handwriting,  and  a 
well-presented  papct;  are  important  to  the 
author,  but.  as  we  shall  see,  for  reasons 
that  are  different  from  those  in  most  tra- 
ditional writing  settings. 

Defining  a  journal  is  the  first  order  of 


business.  Different  people  variously  define 
journals.  Some  people  believe  journals 
should  be  reflections  of  life  or  the  record- 
ings of  events.  I  set  guidelines  as  wide 
as  possible;  1  define  the  children's  journals 
as  places  for  them  to  write  about  anything 
they  please.  Something  from  their  lives 
such  as  a  trip  or  a  visit  might  make  a  good 
story,  but  something  silly  like  a  joke  or  an 
impossible  or  improbable  adventure  is 
fine,  too.  Talking  rabbits  and  vacations  to 
the  moon  are  just  as  valid  as  Disneyland 
and  after-school  parties,  I  introduce  jour- 
nal writing  to  the  children  by  reading  a 
selection  from  my  own  Peace  Corps  diary 
(any  personal  diary  or  journal  will  do). 

The  journals  are  private.  1  will  not 
write  in  them,  collect  them,  correct  them, 
or  force  students  to  read  them.  Second 
graders  immediately  see  the  advantages  of 
all  this:  "Nobody  else  can  look?";  "Write 
about  anything,  even  silly  stuff  ?**:  "Spelling 
doesn't  count?"  Off  they  go  so  their  as- 
signed "private  writing  places."  and  they 
write,  and  write,  and  write. 

Getting  into  writing 

There  is  a  lot  of  prattle  going  on  in  the  art 
area.  I  look  over  and  see  Meryl  and 
Michele.  They  don't  seem  to  be  doing 
anything  remotely  related  to  writing. 

"Meryl!  Michele!  Please  sit  apart  from 
each  other." 

Jason  and  Kevin  C.  sit  together  work- 
ing on  illustrations  for  their  stories.  Jason 
has  some  sort  of  weird  spaceman  in  his 
book*  and  Kevin  is  coloring  in  his  sketch  of 
Perseus  for  his  "Clash  of  the  Titans"  story. 
Jamie  S.  comes  over  and  a*ks  Kevin  how  to 
spell  "coconut  tree."  Kevin  is  not  sure,  so 
they  sound  it  out  together. 

Cathy  works  at  the  back  table,  re  ding 
alotid  to  herself.  Her  piece  is  abiut  the 
night  her  brother  was  born.  She  really 
loves  him. 

A  pair  of  blue  sneakers,  attached  to 
legs,  hangs  out  from  between  the  railings 
of  the  loft.  1  have  to  walk  over  to  see  to 
whom  they  belong. 
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"Whatcha  doing,  Vinnic?" 
"Mr.  Schwartz,  who's  the  right  wing  for 
the  Islanders?  I  can't  remember  his  name, 
and  he  just  scored  a  goal  in  my  story." 

"I  don't  know,  Vin.  Co  down  to  Mr. 
Heilbrun's  room  and  ask  him.  Don't  get 
lost." 

"Hey,  Vinnie!"  Billy  looks  up  to  the  loft 
and  shouts,  "I  have  a  hockey  story,  too.  It's 
got  a  commercial  in  it." 

A  Tew  more  minutes  and  things  sud- 
denly become  quiet.  All  students  are  in- 
volved in  their  writing.  I  look  around,  and 
when  it  appears  nobody  needs  help  I  sneak 
over  to  my  desk  and  take  out  my  own  jour- 
nal. I  try  to  add  to  my  story,  "Ride  through 
Devil's  Canyon";  I've  been  working  on  it 
for  over  a  month,  and  at  this  rate  will  never 
get  it  finished.  Kristen  comes  over  to  me  as 
I  sit  and  interrupts  me  mid-thought 
"I  want  you  to  read  this  story  about  a 
•    dream,"  she  says.  "Is  it  OK?" 

"Sure.  Kristen.  Lot's  see  it.  Hey.  this  is 
pretty  good.  Read  it  to  some  of  your  class- 
mates, and  see  what  they  say."  I  sun  to 
write  again. 

Activity 

The  structure  of  journal  writing  time  is 
uncomplicated.  For  about  25  minutes, 
three  limes  a  week,  children  write  at  pri- 
vate areas  around  the  room.  As  the  year 
progresses,  they  are  encouraged  to  col- 
laborate and  form  two-  or  three-person 
writing  groups.  They  seem  to  do  this  very 
naturally,  and  they  often  try  to  help  revise 
each  other's  work.  1;  is  satisfying  that  they 
are  helping  each  other  without  being  told. 

During  this  writing  time,  children  come 
over  and  ask  im  opinion.  I  usually  do  not 

a  °ffcr  many  concrete  suggestions— just  a  lot 
of  encouragement.  1  try  to  allow  students 

\  to  work  out  problems'  by  themselves  or 
with  friends.  Jn  my  classroom,  journal 

J  wr»ting  is  a  relaxed .«non  pressured  activity. 

*a  1  cmphasize  producing  stories  that  class- 

*ljnates  will  enjoy. 

Journal  writing  also  involves  rereading 

*•  and  editing.  The  children  have  been 
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taught  to  look  for  parts  of  their  writing 
that  do  not  make  sense  or  need  more  de- 
tail. The  students  take  this  step  very  seri- 
ously. They  know  they  will  face  the  tough- 
est audience  of  all,  their  peers,  for  whom 
they  very  much  want  to  write  well  and  read 
dearly. 

The  last  pan  of  the  journal  period, 
reading  time,  takes  about  25  minutes. 
Although  second  graders  all  want  to  read, 
this  would  obviously  take  too  long.  What 
seems  to  work  well  is  dividing  them  into 
groups  of  10  or  so  and  allowing  only  one 
group  to  read  to  the  class  each  time.  This 
not  only  makes  reading  period  more  man- 
ageable; it  also  gives  children  a  couple  of 
writing  sessions  between  each  reading 
turn. 

During  the  journal  reading  time,  I 
model  several  skills  for  listening  and  re- 
sponding. However,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant function  I  have  during  the  reading 
time  is  assuring  that  every  author  is  re- 
spected by  the  class.  I  discourage  put- 
downs  and  make  sure  that  the  author  has 
the  full  attention  of  the  group  before  pro- 
ceeding. 

Two  main  Jiemet 

From  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  I 
try  to  emphasize  two  major  themes  with 
my  young  writers.  The  first  is  the  pleasure 
the  author  derives  from  writing,  and  the 
second  is  the  sense  of  audience.  1  tell  my 
students  that  one  way  an  author  derives 
pleasure  is  by  the  power  he  holds  over  the 
story.  An  author  can  do  anything  within 
the  context  of  the  story.  The  author  con- 
trols the  action — scary  endings,  happy  end- 
ings, funny  endings,  or  sad  endings.  For 
many  children  who  have  very  little  control 
over  their  daily  lives,  this  developing  sense 
of  power  becomes  a  prime  motivation  in 
their  journal  writing. 

An  important  part  of  my  strategy  is 
demonstrating  thai  I  like  to  write.  1  believe 
this  has  a  very  strong  influence  on  the  chil 
dren.  Not  only  do  I  read  from  my  own 
journal,  but  I  also  bring  in  newsletter  arti- 
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tics,  letters  to  friends,  poetry,  or  stories  I 
have  written  for  other  occasions.  The  work 
1  read  to  students  need  not  be  particularly 
good  or  even  appropriate  to  their  level. 
The  idea  is  to  give  the  children  the  feeling 
that  this  is  an  activity  I  relish  and  believe  is 
important,  one  I  do  for  pleasure. 

Through  the  reading  time,  I  am  able  to 
address  my  second  major  theme  in  writing, 
the  sense  of  audience.  By  this  I  mean  that 
the  child  should  be  aware  that  in  most 
cases  the  author  is  not  the  primary  audi- 
ence of  a  story.  Children  learn  both  to  per- 
foitn  in  front  of  and  be  part  of  an  audi- 
ence. Many  second  graders  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  their  work  to  an 
audience  or  to  be  pan  of  a  listening  audi- 
ence. Journals  become  an  important  vehi- 
cle for  learning  to  consider  the  listener  or 
reader.  Since  children  are  encouraged  to 
read  uncompleted  work,  they  are  inter- 
acting with  their  peers  and  teacher  at  a 
time  when  they  are  most  willing  to  make 
revisions  and  acknowledge  inconsistencies 
or  add  missing  details  critical  to  the 
meaning  of  the  story. 

As  authors  and  storytellers,  the  chil- 
dren must  be  taught  to  project  and  read 
with  expression.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
spelling  and  neatness  are  not  forced  on  the 
children  but  become  important  later  on. 
The  need  for  clarity  of  handwriting  and 
accurate  spelling  becomes  clear  as  the  child 
tries  to  wade  through  a  great  story  that  is 
not  coming  across  to  the  class  because  it  is 
too  poorly  written  for  even  the  author  to 
read.  Children  want  to  do  well  and  will  re- 
spond positively  to  individual  conferences 
on  organizing  a  paper,  uniting  on  lines, 
skipping  lines,  putting  spaces  between 
words  and  trying  harder  to  sound  out 
words.  Journals  give  a  sense  of  meaning  to 
these  skills. 

Journal  reading  time  also  offers  the 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  model  dif- 
ferent ways  to  respond  to  writing.  We  start 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  positive 
comments:  "Tell  Billy  some  of  the  things 
you  liked  best  about  his  story,"  or  "What 


would  you  like  to  hear  more  about?"  As  we 
get  to  know  each  other  and  gain  trust,  we 
ask  additional  questions  about  the  content: 
"What  did  you  mean  when  you  said,  'One 
day  I  was  on  Mars  ?  How  did  you  get 
there?"  or  "I  didn't  understand  the  part 
when  you  were  in  the  video  game  machine. 
What  happened?"  1  might  ask  children  if 
they  know  where  their  stories  are 
going—that  is,  if  they  have  thought  about 
an  ending.  Someone  might  suggest  an  idea 
for  improving  a  story.  Additional  ideas  are 
given  only  as  suggestions  and  are  often  not 
very  good  suggestions  at  that.  Fortunately, 
they  are  frequently  rejected  by  the  author. 
However,  the  children  are  learning  to  op- 
erate in  a  writing  group.  They  are  learning 
how  to  be  sensitive,  good  listeners  and  how 
to  help  each  other.  The  impact  of  the 
modeling  done  here  can  be  readily  seen 
when  children  collaborate  with  each  other 
during  the  writing  times. 

Surprises  and  doubts 

When  students  enjoy  writing  and  write  reg- 
ularly, they  surprise  themselves  and  their 
teachers.  During  one  journal  reading 
period  Erika  asked  if  she  could  read  her 
home  journal.  I  did  not  know  she  kept  a 
journal  at  home  and  asked  her  to  read.  She 
rendered  a  very-  accurate  version  of  The 
Wiutrd  of  Ox.  It  was  obviously  not  copied 
but  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
detail  of  the  movie,  including  some  very 
imaginative  dialogue.  She  was  quite  proud. 

When  the  class  finished  applauding,  as 
they  tended  to  do  after  each  person  read,  1 
asked  Erika  some  questions.  To  me  the 
objective  of  these  questions  was  to  make 
the  children  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
writing  for  pleasure  at  home,  but  sudd  enly 
several  students  declared  they  also  had 
home  journals.  Liz  said,  "I  just  started  a 
diary.  It's  different  from  my  journal.  It  is 
goinp  to  tell  what  I  do  every  day."  Matt 
said  with  indignation.  "I  have  one  at  home, 
too.  I'm  go*  ia  bring  it  in!"  Some  children 
did  bring  in  their  home  journals  and 
shared  the  stories. 
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One  dav  1  noted  tha*  many  children 
had  ver>  good  openinf  lines  to  their 
stories:  "S^owflakes  falling  on  the  fresh 
evening  snow . .  "One  bright  and  sunny 
day  . . "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an 
apple  with  a  worm  in  it."  At  the  end  of  the 
reading  period  1  pointed  out  some  of  the 
good  beginnings  and  asked  for  a  few  to  be 
reread.  1  then  asked  students  to  look 
through  their  journals  for  opening  lines 
they  thought  were  particularly  good,  and 
we  had  fun  reading  them. 

At  one  point  near  the  end  of  the  year 
ihe  children  read  their  stories,  and  as  1  lis- 
tened 1  realized  that  they  seemed  to  have 
reached  new  levels  of  writing.  The  length 
and  quality  of  the  stories  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  done  in  January.  The 
characters  had  character.  The  plots  were 
more  intricate  and  coherent. 

There  appeared  a  need  to  teach  the  use 
of  quotation  marks  because  the  dialogue 
had  become  complex  and  some  of  the  chil- 
dren pointed  out  that  they  were  confused. 
There  were  several  students  who  allowed 
iheir  stories  to  be  used  as  examples  of 
"difficult-io-understand"  dialogue.  Later 
that  wrck,  after  several  directed  grammar 
lessons  on  quotation  marks  and  dialogue.  1 
found  that  students  were  frequently  using 
quotation  marks  in  the  journal  entries. 
The  children  did  not  have  to  use  quota- 
tions in  the  journals,  but  most  chose  to  use 
them,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  who  had  mas- 
tered the  concept  and  who  needed  more 
help. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  adding  a  word 
of  caution.  Teachers  will  find  that  chil- 
dren's journals  become  a  continuous  and 
rich  source  of  leaching  material.  It  is 
tempting  to  look  at  misspellings  or  poor 
punctuation  and  try  to  correct  those  or  use 
them  on  spelling  lists.  There  is  a  fine  line 
between  occasionally  using  the  journals  to 
motivate  study  in  relevant  areas  such  as 
quotation  marks  and  regularly  using  them 
to  remediate  spelling  and  punctuation.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  latter  is  not  a  very  good 
use  of  journals  because  it  lends  to  allow 


children  lo  associate  their  books  with  tedi- 
ous work  and  shifts  the  emphasis  away 
from  the  content  of  the  stories. 

Of  course,  teachers  can  use  journals  to 
help  reach  other  goals,  such  as  evaluating  a 
spelling  program.  If  teachers  see  many 
words  spelled  incorrectly  in  journals- 
words  that  have  appeared  on  spelling  tests 
and  were  correct— it  forces  us  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  traditional  spelling 
programs.  A  journal  is  also  a  compact  col- 
lection of  a  child's  writing  throughout  the 
year,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  growth  in  many 
areas  of  writing. 

Twice  a  year  the  children  have  an  op- 
portunity to  publish  an  anthology  called 
The  Best  of  Our  Jaurnab.  It  is  during  these 
limes  thai  1  teach  editing  and  proofread- 
ing skills.  Students  choose  the  story  they 
believe  is  ihe  besi  (seldom  the  same  siory  1 
would  have  chosen),  and  they  work  with  a 
small  writing  group  to  produce  a  second 
rough  draft.  This  they  shape  inio  a  per- 
fectly spelled  and  grammatically  correct 
piece  of  work. 

No  activity  is  absolutely  perfect,  and 
ihe  journal  writing  program  has  raised 
some  problems  1  have  had  to  deal  wilh 
over  the  years.  For  example,  as  anyone 
who  has  worked  wilh  second  graders 
knows,  they  love  lo  make  gross  statements 
of  the  poorest  tasie.  Toilet  talk  runs  ram- 
pant at  certain  limes  of  ihe  year.  I  often 
wonder  at  what  point  1  should  stop  being 
tolerant.  Another  issue  has  been  thai  of 
copying  from  books.  Many  children  like  to 
do  ihis,  and  1  have  decided  it  is  permissi- 
ble, since  we  learn  so  much  from  examples 
in  literature.  1  do,  however,  iry  lo  encour- 
age the  children  lo  make  their  nexi  works 
original.  This  year  the  use  of  pictures  lo 
illustrate  stories  in  the  journals  has.  for  a 
few  children,  laken  up  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  iheir  wriiing  time.  How  should 
this  he  deali  wilh?  Many  of  ihe  problems 
seem  to  solve  ihemselves  wilh  a  little  time. 
For  each  class,  the  problems— and  for  each 
teacher,  ihe  solutions—  «ill  differ. 'The 
important  thing  to  remember  is  lhal  il  is 
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the  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  that  will 
determine  the  success  of  this  activity. 

Journal  writing  is  an  excellent  activity 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Perhaps  most 
important,  it  tekes  the  entire  writing  pro- 
cess into  account.  It  recognizes  that  chil- 
dren, like  adults,  need  certain  conditions 
met  before  they  feel  truly  free  to  express 
themselves  on  paper.  They  need  time  to 
plan  and  work  things  over.  They  need 
space  not  only  to  work  but  also  to  move 
around.  They  need  support  from  the 
teacher  and  from  their  peers. 

False  impressions 

1  have  been  writing  at  my  desk  for  about 
10  minutes,  laboring  over  the  wording  of 
"Devil's  Canyon"  when  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  room  is  very  quiet.  Too  quiet.  Where 
are  Michele  and  Meryl?  1  get  up  and  look 
in  the  hall. 

"Michele,  Meryl,  what  are  you  guys 
doing?  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  private 
time.  You  can't  possibly  do  a  good  job  on 
your  writing  unless  you  concentrate.  So. 
unless  you  are  discussing  your  stories,  I 
would  like  you  in  your  seats."  I  look  up  at 
the  clock  and  announce  to  the  class,  "Let's 
all  get  in  our  seats,  please.  It's  time  to  hear 
some  of  our  stories." 

After  proofreading  the  day's  entries, 
we  listen  as  about  half  the  class  read  to  the 
group.  Jeffrey  goes  first  and  reads  about 
his  stitches.  We  wince  as  he  describes  how 
the  doctor  s  needle  went  through  his  head. 
Jason  reads  some  jokes  to  the  class.  1  don't 
understand  them,  but  everybody  else  is 
rolling  on  the  floor.  Mio  reads  a  long  story 
about  her  grandmother's  visit  last  month 
from  Japan.  She  has  detail  after  detail  of 
the  time  ihey  spent  together.  Kristen  reads 
a  story  called  "Butterfly  Mountain,**  and 


Liz  asks,  "Why  don't  you  tell  how  beautiful 
the  butterflies  are?  Use  colors ."  Matt  wants 
to  know,  "Did  you  use  quotation  marks?" 
Pac-Man  stories  and  Smurf  stories  are  big 
this  year,  and  they  come  complete  with 
songs  and  sound  effects. 

Two  more  hands  go  up.  Michele  and 
Meryl  want  to  read.  Michele  asks  if  they 
can  read  a  story  together.  1  am  not  sure 
what  she  means,  but  reluctantly  1  agree.  1 
don't  really  think  they  could  have  anything 
to  share. 

Michele:  589-4890  Dingalingaling.  Hiv 

Meryl.  What's  up? 
Meryl:  Oh  hi,  Michele.  Nothing  realty. 
Michele:  Oh  well,  can  you  come  over 

and  play  with  me? 
Meryl:  OK. 

Michele:  Do  you  think  you  can  sleep 

over  tonight? 
Meryl:  My  mom  said  it  is  alright.  I'll  be 

right  over. 
Mjchelc:  Wait  a  second.  Don  t  forget 

your  underwear.  Bye. 
Meryl:  Ding  dong.  Ding  dong. 
Michele:  It's  the  door  bell.  Til  get  it.  Hi. 

Meryl.  You're  just  in  time  for  dinner. 
Meryl:  O  goody.  What's  for  supper? 
Michele:  Pepperoni  pizza. 
Meryl:  Pepperoni  pizza!  Great.  It's  my 

favorite. . . . 

And  on  and  on  they  go.  1  am  amazed. 

The  children  comment  on  the  stories. 
Erika  says.  "Well,  1  really  liked  it.  but. 
Michele,  right  after  you  said  'Bye*  you  said 
'Ding  dong.9  Did  you  live  next  door  or 
something?  1  think  that  happened  too 
fast." 

Jason  answers  for  Michele.  "Time 
passed.  That's  all." 

I'm  not  really  listening.  When  did  they 
find  the  time  to  work  on  all  of  that.  I  won- 
der. And  1  thought  they  were  just  jabber- 
ing. 
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TALE  OF  A  4TH  GRADE  CASE  STUDY 

Anita  Graves 
Wading  River  School 
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The  month  was  September,  the  year  1981.  X  had 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  a  writing  research  project 
directed  by  Sondra  Perl,  a  director  of  New  York  City  Writing 
Project  who  had  worked  closely  with  teacherm  in  our  district 
for  several  years.  Sondra  and  two  other  researchers  were 
going  to  study  how  10  teachers  in  grades  1-12  taught  writing 
and  we,  the  teachers,  were  each  to  study  the  writing 
development  of  one  child.  In  my  memory,  Sondra9 s  voice  took 
on  a  note  of  authority!  "You  will  write  a  case  study"  she 
intoned.  "You  will  need  to  find  a  child  who  interests  you 
and  observe  him  or  her.  You  will  need  to  collect  data, 
perhaps  saving  every  piece  of  writing  the  child  does,  tape 
interviews  with  the  child  and  finally  write  up  what  you  are 
seeing  in  an  attempt  to  make  sense  of  it.  My  hope  is  that 
you  will  all  go  on  to  publ  ish  your  case  studies.  91 
I  was  impressed.  This  was  an  important  assignment 
in  the  writing  project  in  which  I  was  involved.  Already  I 
had  a  child  in  mind  who  loved  to  write.  As  a  4th  grade 
teacher,  I  knew  that  not  every  child  is  prolific  and  that 
some  children  are  more  enthusiastic  about  writing  than 
others.  The  choice  of  case  study  would  be  easy.  I  would 
pick  Todd,  a  very  bright  child,  an  excellent  reader,  and  an 
avid  writer.  Hof*  simple  I  thought.  Now  all  I  have  to  do  is 
collect  data  through  the  year. 

I  devised  a  plan  of  saving  all  the  writing  the  children 
did.  All  of  my  students  kept  writing  folders  into  which 
every  bit  of  their  writing  was  placed.  They  also  had 
journals  in  which  they  wrote  anything  they  wished.  The 
writing  journals  were  kept  in  their  desks  for  easy  access.  I 
could  conveniently  locate  drafts,  revisions  and  journal 
writing  any  time  I  wanted  and  the  finished  edited  pieces 
wou Id  be  publ i shed  in  our  At h  grade  oakt a g  book,  he 1 d 
together  by  three  big  rings. 

Besides  selecting  a  student,  I  found  getting  an  official 
O.K.  from  Todd's  parents  equally  impressive.  Todd's  mother 
readily  agreed.  In  fact  she  was  excited  that  her  son  was 
wanted  for  this  purpose  and  seemed  flattered  that  he  had  been 
chosen. 

Meanwh^l^  at  our  regular  Tuesday  classes,  the  nine  other 
teachers  were  finding  difficulty  in  choosing  the  right  case 
study.  I  sat  back  smug  and  secure.  Why  did  some  people  have 
such  difficulty  making  up  their  minds? 

I  had  begun  keeping  a  journal  on  Todd.  This,  I  knew, 
would  be  necessary  to  refer  back  to  when  I  finally  reached 
the  point  of  formulating  a  theory  about  Todd's  writing  and 
publishing  my  "research,"  Of  course  that  day  was  far  ir,  the 
future  and  meanwhile  writing  in  the  journal  was  fun. 

Todd  was  an  interesting  child  to  write  about.  Todd  had 
problems.  He  had  trouble  relating  to  other  children.  He 
solved  his  problems  by  punching. 

Todd,  the  writer,  had  much  violence  in  his  stories.  Cne 
of  his  first  pieces  was  FOURTH  GRADE  VERSUS  THE  TEACHER.  In 
it  the  kids  bombed, ma imed  and  killed  all  the  teachers.  The 
children  in  the  class  were  quite  excited  over  it  and  properly 
impressed  by  Todd's  nerve  in  writing  and  sharing  such  a 
piece.     Todd  was  gleeful  with  his  success. 

I  was  elated  with  the  pattern  I  thoug!vfc  I  saw.  "Look  for 
patterns,  11  Sondra  had  said  at  our  last  class.      "As  you  begin 
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to  observe  your  case  study  carefully,  patterns  will  biggin  to 
emerge.  "  Wall,  bar*  it  was,  tha  aarly  part  of  October  and 
alraady  X  m*«  discovering  patterns!  There  was  a  "ink  ,  I 
fait  sure,  between  the  violence  in  Todd* s  writing  and  the 
violent  way  ha  solved  his  problems. 

Now  it  would  just  be  a  matter  of  time  before  all  this 
would  be  clear  to  me  and  X  could  come  up  with  a  theory!  I 
modestly  pictured  myself  unearthing  a  new  and  as  yet 
undocumented  idea  in  the  study  of  writing.     Todd    would  show 

me  .     Of  course  I  must  get  some  interviews  on  tape.  These 

interviews  would  open  still  another  door,  shedding  more  light 
oh  the  pattern  which  was  forming. 

X  set  up  a  time  for  the  interview  with  Todd.  My  two 
questions  were  "Where  do  you  get  your  ideas?"  and  "How  do  you 
decide  what  to  write  about?"  I  felt  that  these  tub  clever 
questions  would  set  the  stage  to  my  getting  insights  into  the 
violence  {»e  was  expressing  in  his  words  and  perhaps  also  in 
his  dealings  jith  peers.  We  sat  down  without  a  tape  recorder 
'  Ince  X  didn't  want  it  to  inhibit  Todd.  I  was  prepared  to 
trite  fast. 

Todd  was  serious  and  thoughtful  when  I  asked  the 
question,  "Where  do  you  get  your  ideas?"  He  took  several 
deep  breaths  and  didn't  look  at  me  directly  as  he  answered. 
"When  I  play,  I  think  about  things.  I  think  about  people, 
kids  in  the  class  and  action.  When  I'm  jn  a  certain  kind  of 
mood,  2  think  of  certain  kinds  of  action,  I  watch  T. V.  and 
get  an  idea  for  a  story. " 

"Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a  story  you  wrote  from 
watching  T. V. ?"  I  asked.  "Well,  I  wrote  £40  ROBERT,  and  that 
was  from  a  T.  V.  show."  "Violence,  aha!"  I  thought  to  myself. 
"What  I  wrote  has  parts  from  a  few  of  these  shows, "  Todd 
explained.  "How  do  you  decide  what  parts  to  choose  to  write 
about?"  "Well,  I  pick  parts  that  would  fit  together."  What 
do  you  mean  "fit  together?"  "I  picked  out  parts  I  liked  that 
could  all  fit  ^egether  into  one  story." 

Todd  explained  how  particular  scenes,  the  hel  copter 
scene,  the  chase,  the  ending,  all  came  from  different 
episodes.  Each  scene  was  exciting  and  violent.  £40  Robert 
is  an  example  of  this  technique: 

£40  ROBERT 

One  day  John  took  his  Kawasaki  anC  pi/*;  it  in 
his  shed.  When  he  came  back  it  w«~  .pside  down. 
He  turned  it  around  and  took  a  r  Je.  Kevin  was 
patrolling  in  his  hellicopter.     He  John's  tire 

loose.  He  swt oped  down  and  lifted  John  from  his 
motorcycle.  It  went  off  the  cliff  and  exploded  due 
to  its  fail.  "Thanks  Kevin",  John  said  as  he 
lifted  himself  into  the  cockpit.  "Don't  thank  me 
yet.     Somebody  loosened  your  tire." 

"It  was  the  Hit  and  Run  Bandit." 

"On  gosh,    I      k  2  ly  could  have  been  killed." 

"Beep!   Beep  ' 

"It's  th«  wtv  lights!     Somebody     is  trying 

to  kill  us. " 

"Look,   he's  got  a  shot  gun"  yel'  John. 

"£<»0  Robert,  £40  Robert'  Man  with  shot  gun. 
4£  Martaon  Rd.  " 

"That's  us,   said  Matt. 
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"You  bet, "  «aid  X. 

We  raced  to  Manson  Rd.  "There  he  is11  we  said. 
"So  it's  the  hit  and  run  bandit  X  took  my  pistol, 
and  so  did  Matt.  Mike  jumped  out  of  the  back,  Hu 
shot  but  missed.  "Shoot,  X  almost  had  him,  said 
Mike.  Matt,  Mike,  and  I  jumped  out  of  our  hiding 
spaces  and  ran  after  him.  Matt  jumped  on  him  4nd  I 
hand  cuffed  him.  "So  it's  the  Hit  and  Run  Bandit. 
We've  been  looking  for  you  for  years." 

"Yeah,   but  I'll  be  free  soon." 

"Ouch ! " 

Someone  hit  Mike  over  the  head.  Matt  turned 
around  and  shot  him  in  the  leg.  He  fell  to  the 
ground.  X  put  the  Bandit  in  the  truck  while  Matt 
called  the  ambulance.  When  the  ambulance  got  there 
they  put  the  man  in  the  back.  The  bandit  was  mad. 
"You'll  pay  for  this!"  When  we  got  to  our  station 
we  got  another  call.  "240  Robert,  £40  Robert.  Hit 
and  Run  Bandit  escaped. 

"Boy,  they  sure  take  care  of  those  criminals", 
I  said. 

"You  bet,"  said  Matt. 

"Right, "  said  I. 

"So  we'll  search  the  prison  area." 

We  saw  the  bandit  running  away  so  X  skidded  the 
truck  around  and  chased  him.  He  stopped  at  a 
corner.  X  said  to  Matt,  "Take  the  wheel."  I 
jumped  out  of  the  window  and  pulled  him  to  the 
ground. 

"All  r  i  ght ,  Band  it,  t  hese  are  your  f  i  na 1 
criminal  days.  11 

"Don't  count  on  it.  I'll  be  back."  This  time 
to  kill.  " 

So  we  took  him  to  jail. 

"Oh  boy,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  escaped 
again. M 

"Neither  would  I,"  said  Matt. 
We  drove  back  to  our  station. 

"Hey  guys,  anything  happening?"  Asked  Kevin. 
Mat t  and  I  1 aughed .  But  at  t hat  moment  a  b 1 ack 
hooded  figure  threw  a  srno  .e  bomb.  I  ran  to  get 
him. .  Matt  followed.  "He' s  not  a  gun! "  yelled 
Kevin.  I  kicked  the  gun  out  of  his  hand  and  jumped 
on  him.  Kevin  took  him  to  court.  We  went  back  to 
our  paper  work. 

The  hooded  man  was  the  Bandit's  partner. 

By  Todd 


We  discussed  <hy  he  chose  to  do  so  many  action  stories. 
He  replied  that  mot»t  of  the  boys  in  the  class  write  action 
stories  and  he  wanted  to  be  like  thern,  to  write  like  them. 
He  complained  about  Sharon  copying  an  idea  he  had.  He  h^d 
been  angry  at  the  time.  I  suggested  that  maybe  it  was  a 
cornpl  irnerit  to  be  copied.  He  looked  thought  f  ul  and  srni  led.  ( I 
don't  know  what  he  was  actually  thinking.) 

Afterwards  I  looked  over  my  rapidly  written  notes.  I  saw 
a  child  who  wrote  of  violence,  but  so  did  f  very  boy  in  thF» 
cla^s.      I   saw  a     child     who     got      ideas     from     T,V-,  nothing 
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unusual  about  that,  many  children  did.  I  saw  a  child  who 
took  bit*  and  piecee  from  different  sources  and  fit  thorn 
together  accord ing  to  hit  mood.  Perhaps  thia  was  wh*t  mada 
Todd* a  writing  uniqua  and  gava  it  a  quality  of  vigor  which 
s«t  it  apart  from  othar  children's  piacaa.  I  also  aaw  a 
child  who  had  so  much  invastad  in  his  writing  that  he  became 
angry  and  upset  when  somebody  elsra  used  his  ideas.  What  was 
happening  to  my  pattern?  I  didn't  ste  it  as  clearly  as 
before. 

My  writing  class  of  10  teachers  and  three  researchers 
continued  to  meet  every  Tuesday  afternoon  to  write  and  to 
discuss  the  teaching  of  writing  and  children" s  development  as 
writers.  I  felt  a  commitment  to  this  project  and  was  ready 
to  do  my  share.  The  case  study  I  was  embarking  on  would  be 
my  contribution.  A  feeling  of  responsibility  was  beginning 
to  assert  itself. 

I  started  reading  examples  of  case  studies  that  Sondra 
brought  to  class.  I  discovered  they  came  in  all  kinds  of 
formats.  Some  went  in  depth  over  one  tiny  point  and  were 
quite  scientific.  Others  covered  lots  of  territory  and 
seemed  rambling.  Some  were  interesting,  some  were  dull. 
Some  presented  a  problem,  aome  presented  facts,  some  ju^t 
told  about  an  incident.  I  noticed  one  thing  though,  they  all 
wound  up  with  a  snappy    conclusion    or    solution.       They  all 

proved  something! 

Todd,  unaware  of  my  confusion,  continued  to  write  his 
action  packed,  trendy  piaces  and  to  read  them  at  sharing  time 
to  a  rapt  audience  of  his  peers.  His  motorcycle  stories 
shifted  to  Star  Wars  and  outer  space  pieces.  He  filled  his 
pages  with  battles,  space  craft  and  weapons  of  destruction 
and  each  acene  was  read  aloud  with  all  the  appropriate  sound 
effects.  The  result  was  a  production  of  terse  action, 
colorful  characters  and  multiple  sounds  which  every  child  was 
eager  to  emulate. 

Suddenly  i  new  insight  struck  me.  Of  course,  why  hadn  t 
I  thought  of  chis  before!  It  was  so  obvious!  Todd  had  found 
a  way  to  relate  to  his  peers  through  his  writing!  Didn  t 
they  praise  hte  stories?  Didn't  they  announce  to  visitors 
that  Todd  was  the  best  writer  in  the  class?  Didn't  they 
applaud  when  he  shared  his  pieces?  The  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions  was  "yes"!  Here  was  my  theory!  Now  all  I 
had  to  do  was  observe  Todd's  relationship  with  his  peers  now 
that  he  was  enjoying  acclaim  as  a  writer. 

The  researchers  suggested  we  broaden  our  focus  to  include 
information  about  how  our  case  study  child  acts  as  a  total 
child-not  just  as  a  writing  child.  I  should  observe  Todd  in 
a  number  of  different  situations.  Then  I  would  have  a  more 
complete  picture  to  draw  upon. 

I  would  watch  carefully  how  he  interacted  with  his 
classmates  during  recess  and  noontime,  those  periods  which 
are  free  of  classroom  structure  and  where  children's  true 
feelings  and  actions  are  more  obvious. 

My  casual  surveillance  of  Todd's  playground  behavior 
showed  thit  he  either  played  Nith  hi*  little  cars  by  himself 
or  with  on*  othar  child.  Sometimes  he  joined  in  whatever 
name  was  i V  season-football,  soccer  or  softLall.  Several 
times  frguner.ts  had  occurtd  but  they  were  of  the  everyday 
type  and  v  ere  usually  settled  An  minutes.     There  had  been  one 
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incident  in  September  where  Todd  punched  *  second  prader  in 
the  eye  end  blackened  it.  A  meeting  with  the  principal 
resulted  in  the  warning  that  if  punching  occurred  one  more 
time  he  would  lose  his  playground  privileges.  This  had  been 
an  effective  deterrent  but  I  was  sure  the  writing  of  violent 
stories  had  also  helped  to  siphon  off  his  hostility.  Hadn't 
thinfls  been  going  well,  right  up  through  December?  I  began 
to  think  of  other  children  who  might  benefit  from  "Writing 
Therapy."  So  far  my  careful  observations  had  revealed  a  boy 
who  did  play  games,  who  argued,  who  sometimes  quit  when 
things  didn't  go  his'  way  but  who  was  not  reverting  to 
punching.  This  fit  right  into  my  theory.  Let  the  violence 
come  out  in  writing  and  it  recedes  in  real  life  ^situations. 
I  wondered  if  1  should  tell  the  school  psychologist  about  my 
finding.  Perhaps  1  would  wait  until  I  had  made  more  recess 
and  noontime  observations.  It  war,  important  that  his  case 
study  be  done  scientifically! 

And  then  it  happened!  Two  of  my  quiet,  well  behaved 
girls,  Maureen  and  Christine,  dashed  up  to  me  at  noontime  and 
announced  dramatically  that  Todd  had  punched  each  of  them  in 
the  face.  I  asked  Todd  and  the  two  girls  to  come  out  in  the 
hall  so  we  could  find  out  what  happened.  Todd  said  the  two 
girlc  had  pushed  him  and  he  hadn't  punched  them  hard.  With 
Christine  he  said  he  jjust  pushed  on  her  glasses;  Maureen,  he 
gently  punched  on  her  nose.  He  said  they  were  teasing  him. 
During  the  discussion  Todd  said  he  had  to  get  even!  We 
talked  about  better  ways  of  dealing  with  teasing  and 
superficially  settled  the  immediate  problem  but  that  phrase 
stuck  in  my  mind  and  explained  so  much  of  Todd's  attitude. 
Everytime  someone  did  something  to  him  he  felt  compelled  to 
do  something  to  get  even. 

How  did  this  incident  fit  in  with  my  theory?      He  hadn't 
punched  them  very  hard. 

At  our  weekly  writing  classes  I  began  to  express  a  few 
doubts  about  my  case  study  plan.  Was  I  doing  all  that  I 
should?  Was  I  laying  the  proper  groundwork?  Was  enough  data 
being  gathered?  Sondra  once  again  encouraged  me  with 
assurances  that  much  observation,  in-depth  interviews  at 
intervals  of  two  months  and  a  complete  collection  of  the 
child's  work  would, amply  reward  me  with  an  emerging  pattern. 
"There  are  any  number  of  things  that  will  come  out,"  she 
said.  "Meet  with  your  case  study.  "Look  at  him  very  very 
carefully."  And  then  she  told  of  the  time  when  she  was  an 
art  major  in  college  and  had  looked  at  the  same  work  of  art 
for  6  hours  as  part  of  an  assignment.  "You'd  be  surprised," 
she  smiled, "at  what  you  can  discover  oy  locking  at  a  painting 
for  6  hours ! " 

Fortified  by  this  example  of  dedication,  I  resumed  my 
vigil.  I  watched  Todd  in  the  process  of  writing.  He  was 
inning  as  he  sharpened  his  pencil.  He  was  thinking  about 
Nhat  he  was  going  to  write.  Now  he  had  begun  writing.  His 
musical  instrument  case  covered  the  front  of  hit,  desk.  His 
pencil  was  moving  over  the  page  and  his  concentration  was 
intense.  There  was  a  brief  squabble  over  a  per ci 1  and  Todd 
magnanimously  gave  in  and  relinquished  his  extra  pencil  to 
Sharon.  Kevin  said,  "That  was  a  nice  thing  to  do,  Todd. " 
Todd  smiled  and  shrugged.  His  mind  war  far  away  and  he 
continued  to  write  earnestly.     He  erased     sometimes     arid  bit 
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his  pencil.  Occasionally  he  pulled  it  back  and  forth  in  his 
mouth  as  he  warn  thinking.  This  day  we  had  visitors  in  the 
room  but  Todd  seemed  not  to  notice.  If  X  had  some  question 
about  my  theoryf  it  was  crystal  clear  where  my  energy  should 
go.     I  would  collect ,    interview,  scrutinize. 

By  April  Todd  had  written  over  £0  pieces,  four  of  which 
he  had  chosen  to  publish  in  our  big  book. 

840  ROBERT 

TOM  THE  RACER 

RAIDERS  OF  THE  LOST  ARK 

PAC  MAN 

Every  single  piece  contained  action,  violence,  drama  I 
had  logged  over  50  pages  of  anecdotes  and  incidents  from  my 
observations  of  Todd  in  all  his  school  related  activities  and 
faithfully  recorded  them  in  my  case  study  journal.  I  had 
interviewed  Todd  three  timus,  discussed  his  writing  with  him 
and  even  had  him  compose  aloud  on  tape.  In  addition,  he  had 
been  audio  and  video  taped  sharing  his  stories  aloud  to  the 
class. 

What  else  could  I  do?  And  then  it  occured  to  me  to  try 
something  different,  something  Todd  had  never  done  before  and 
which  would  bring  his  emotions  out  in  the  open.  I  would  ask 
him  to  write  about  his  feelings!  I  knew  that  Todd  had 
difficulty  writing  on  an  assigned  topic.  His  social  studies 
reports  had  been  hastily  and  sketchily  done.  His  science 
experiment  write  ups  had  been  a  disaster.  But  to  be  asked  to 
write  about  feelings  wduld  be  different.  Todd  was  bursting 
with  all  kinds  of  feelings  just  waiting  to  be  expressed. 
What  an  opportunity  fdr  Todd  to  express  anger  and  hostility 
in  a  constructive  way.  What  a  chance  to  relieve  his 
frustrations.  Why,  he  might  never  feel  the  need  to  hit  or 
punch  another  chil<1! 

Once  again  it  seemed  such  a  logical  thing  to  do  I 
wondered  why  it  had  taken  me  so  long  to  come  up  with  it. 

I  set  up  this  interview  in  a  quiet  room,  taking  care  that 
a  DO  NOT  DISTURB  sign  was  placed  in  the  window  of  the  door. 

We  set  up  the  tape  recorder  which  by  now  was  accepted  by 
both  Todd  and  me  as  being  non intrusive. 

And  then  I  began  brightly,  "Todd,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to 
do  some  writing  that  is  a  little  bit  different  from  what  you 
wrote  about  before.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  write  about  your 
feel  ings !  11 

There  was  no  answering  smile.  In  fact  a  light  suddenly 
went  off  in  Todd's  eyes  and  he  looked  at  me  blankly.  Even 
when  I  talked  about  the  good  thing  which  had  happened  that 
day,  that  Todd  had  been  included  in  the  big  "boys  table, M 
which  they  had  made  by  pushing  their  desks  together,  he  did 
not  respond.  He  sunk  down  lower  in  his  chair  and  the  more  I 
coa xed  and  encouraged ,  the  more  g 1 oomy  and  d i smayed  he 
became.  Time  ticked  slowly  by.  I  waited,  finally  Todd 
whispered,  "I  can* t  do  it".  I  thought  maybe  he  could  conjure 
up  some  bad  feelings  if  the  good  ones  didn't  stir  hi». 
write.  I  asked,  "Have  some  bad  things  happened  that  you 
could  write  about?"  A  long  pause,  a  sigh  and  a  tremulous 
"No"  convinced  me  that  Todd  was  not  going  to  write  about  his 
feelings.  He  wasn't  going  to  talk  about  his  feel ings  either. 
We  ended  the  session  talking  about  Todd's  experiment  with 
solar  heat  and  other  mure  neutral  subjects. 


Bo  much  for  getting  an  inside?  look  at  Todd's  emotions 
through  hi*  writing!  I  could  see  tht  my  approach  had  been 
naive  and  clumsy  and  that  I  was  not  a  psychologist.  I  still 
had  my  theory  that  there    was    a    connection    between  Todd's 

t  violence  expressed  in    his    stories    aid    Todd's    ability  to 

control  his  violent  impulses  in  school. 

Xn  my  writing  research  class,  talk  about  c*se  studies  had 
increased.  I  had  done  all  that  was  required  as  far  as  the 
preliminary  ground  work  was  concerned,  but  now  what? 
"Ei  pi  ore    the    wider    context,  11     Sondra    suggested.     A  wider 

j  cor  text  for  Todd  would  include  parents.       An     interview  with 

his  mother!  She  would  have  many  things  to  tell  about  how 
Todd  sees  himself  within  the  family.  I  set  up  a  meeting  with 
her  the  very  next  week. 

Todd's  lather  was  a  conscientious,  worrying-type  with 
wispy  hair  and  a  sympathetic  manner.     Todd  walked  in  with  his 

{  younger  sister  who  was  about  three    years    old.       After  they 

left  for  the  playground,  I  asked  Mother  how  Todd  got  along 
with  his  sister.  "Oh,  he  just  loves  her,"  she  replied.  "He 
so  patient  with  her.  I'm  amazed  how  patient  he  is.  "  I 
remembered  the  picture  Todd  drew  of  his  room  when  we  were 
drawing  maps  of  our  bedrooms.  He  drew  his  sister  lying  dead 
in  the  middle  of  v.he  floor!  I  realized  I  was  not  going  to 
learn  a  whole  lot  about  Todd's  relationships  with  his  family 
from  his  mother. 

What  had  I  seen?  What  had  I  missed?  What  were  my 
feelings?  What  had  I  uncovered?  What  was  I  going  to  write? 
Where  were  my  findings?     "It's  very  important  to  examine  your 

f  notes M  Sondra  reminded  us.     It  was  time  to  write  and     I  felt 

myself  sinking  lower  in  my  chair.  No  clear-cut  patterns  had 
appeared,  no  dramatic  insights  had  unfolded.  11 1  can't  do  it" 
I  whispered  to  myself.      "I  don't  even  know  where  to  begin.  " 

In  the  classroom,  the  end  of  the  year  was  approaching. 
Todd's  behavior  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult.     He  was 

,  fighting  on  the  play  ground,   tormenting  and     being  tormented 

by  other  children.  When  teams  were  chosen  for  softball,  Todd 
was  one  of  the  last  to  be  picked.  He  was  feeling  lonely, 
left  out  and  sad.  Much  of  the  torment  was  unknown  to  me 
since  it  consisted  of  subtle  insults  whispered  under  the 
breath  at  close  range  or  hidden  swipes  out  of  my  sight.  Oil 
of  these  things  isolated  Todd  from  the  rest  of  the  class  and 
he  was  miserable. 

I  planned  a  class  trip  to  Stony  Brook  Museum  as  part  of  c 
unit  on  Long  Island  History  I  decided  to  drive  the  whole 
class  in  a  mini-bus.  Aware  of  the  responsibility,  I 
instructed  the  students  carefully  on  proper  bus  behavior. 
Todd  sat  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  near  the  back  almost  out 
of  my  rear  view  mi  top  vision.  Things  were  fine  on  the  way 
to  the  museum  but,  on  the  way  back  heat  and  excitement  had 
taken  their  toll.  Teasing  began,  tempers  flared.  Os  we 
drove  into  the  school  parking  lot  Todd,  unable  to  control  his 
angpr  and  frustration  any  longer,  lunged  forward  and  bit  two 
boys. 

Oh  Lord,  I  thought,  as  the  bus  ground  to  a  halt,  so  much 
for  my  theory! 

By  June,  I  knew  it  wa^  time  to  begin  writing  up  my 
observat ions-~°ana 1 y z ing  my  data"  bondra  called  it.  I  wa^ 
having  a  hard  time.     Why     couldn't     I     begin,      get  something 
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started*  awn  one  idea?  It  just  proved  one  thing.  I  wa?  a 
teacher,  not  a  writer.  What  made  me  think  I  could  write 
anything?  Why  had  I  said  I  would  do  a  case  study?  I  had  all 
this  information  but  what  in  the  world  should  I  do    with  it? 

L  Well,    I  thought,  why  not  do  just  what  I  told  the  children  to 

do.     Put  down  one  word  and  see  where  it  leads  you.     "Todd"  I 
wrote.     A  picture  of  Todd's  shiny  blond  hair     flashed     im  my 
mind     and     I     was    able    to    cont  inue-"T"odd     is      a  bright, 
intelligent  fourth  grader  who  loves  to  write.     He  sets  things 
down  on  paper  with  an     intensity     unusual     in    a    child  this 

,  young.     Often  a  smile  plays  arr jnd  his  mouth  as  he  works  but 

Todd  is  unaware.  Sometimes  he  stares  into  space  as  if  he  is 
seeing  his  action  packed  stories  unfolding  before  his  eyes 
and  he  just  has  to  write  down  the  scenes,  as  they  unfold. " 
Here  I  paused.  I  had  a  description  of  Todd  writing  but  now 
what?  I  needed  direction.  I  needed  a  plan.  I  needed  a 
theory. 

Time.  Perhaps  i*f  I  put  all  this  away  over  the  summer, 
something  would  click  in  the  fall.  I  needed  to  distance 
myself.  I  had  heard  the  researchers  talking  about  this  idea. 
They  needed  to  step  back  too  and  reflect  now  that  their 
intense  data  gathering  period  was  over.  I  would  do  what  they 
did.  Forget  about  the  whole  thing  until  Fall  when  the 
research  class  resumed  and  I  was  fresh  from  a  nice  long 
vacat  ion. 

September,  1982.  New  faces,  a  new  grade  level  and  all 
too  soon  I  was  immersed  in  teaching  children  again-,  Todd  was 
in  another  wing  of  the  school  with  another  teacher  and  I 
barely  saw  him  from  one  week  to  the  next.  Distancing  myself 
continued  to  be  easy. 

In  the  research  class  the  question  of  case  studies  came 
up  and  I  felt  a  twang  of  guilt.  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
forget  the  whole  thing.  Weren't  we  supposed  to  be  teaching 
the  process  approach  to  writing?  Hadn't  I  gone  through  the 
process  of  gathering  material  for  a  case  study?  Did  I  really 
have  to  produce  a  product?  No  patterns  either  in  Todd's 
writing  or  his  behavior  had  presented  themselves.  ft  talk 
with  Todd's  teacher  revealed  that  she  saw  him  as  a  model 
child  with  no  problems  and  this  year  he  wasn't  doing  much 
wr it ing  at  all! 

I  couldn't  understand  it.  I  had  thought  I  could  do  it. 
I  had  all  this  data  but  nothing  to  say.  I  read  more  case 
studies  and  articles.  They  made  it  sound  so  easy.  Yet  the 
authors  must  have  had  to  sift  through  tons  of  material  to 
oick  out  what  they  wanted  to  include.  How  cid  they  decide 
what  not  to  use?  A  second  year  was  slipping  by  and  st i 1 1  I 
had  produced  noth ing. 

One  day  in  class  I  decided  to  stop  pretending  that  I  was 
able  to  write  up  a  case  study  and  just  let  them  know  how 
stuped  I  really  was.  Why  pretend  any  longer?  I  was  a 
failure,  I  had  let  the  group  down.  I  would  try  to  find 
something  else  to  write  about   if  I  could  think  of  anytning. 

I  felt  better  after  confessing  my  inadequacies  but  I  was 
puzzled  by  the  Sondra  response.  "Let  me  think  about  it11  she 
raid.  M I  think  we  can  come  up  with  something.  M  1  really 
didn't  see  what  she  could  come  up  with.  I  had  gone  over  arid 
over  every  aspect,  but  the  thought  of  arriving  at  some  sort 
of  closure  made  me  hopeful.     That  hope  launched  mc?  into  thrn»e 
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more  interview*  with  Todd. 

From  him  I  learned  that  he  wasn't  writing  as  much  this 
year.  All  the  topics  were  assigned  by  the  teacher  and  no 
time  was  given  for  sharing.  When  thie  class  did  write,  it  was 
on  assigned  social  studies  reports,  science  reports  and 
letters  like  she  one  to  the  local  assemblyman  concerning  the 
preservation  of  the  pine  barrens.  All  types  of  writing  which 
I  knew  Todd  resisted  doing! 

However,  two  pieces  of  evidence  convinced  me  that  Todd 
had  not  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  writing.  First,  he  told  me 
that  he  was  writing  an  adventure  story  <  <  his  own  at  home.  I 
noticed  the  animation  in  his  voice  as  he  talked  about  it. 

Later  on  into  the  year,  he  showed  me  a  piece  he  had 
written  which  he  was  pleased  with.  While  this  piece  of 
writing  had  been  assigned  after  the  children  had  read  and 
discussed  many  fables,  I  smiled  when  I  saw  that  Todd  had 
managed  to  incorporate  violence  into  a  topic  assigned  by  his 
teacher. 

j  WHY  A  SPIDER  HAS  EIGHT  LEGS 

/     The  first  spider  on  the  earth  had  one  thousand 
legs.     She  could  lift  many  things  at  a  time. 

One  day  the  spider  war,  crawling  around  on  her 
<£ne  thousand  legs  when  suddenly  she  saw  an  ant. 
The  ant  looked  as  if  he  was  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  As  the  spider  passed  by  the  ant 
greedily  ripped  off  one  hundred  of  her  legs.  The 
spider  was  tired  and  'cut tied  under  a  tree  to  rest. 

When  she  woke  up  she  saw  a  red  centipede 
marching  by.  She  k  v^d  one  of  her  legs  at  him. 
The  centipede  became  jealous  and  ripped  off  all  but 
eight  of  her  legs.  The  spider  ran  home  crying.  It 
wasn't  until  then  that  she  discovered  her  silk 
thread.  And  whoever  came  to  rip  off  another  leg 
was  soon  covered  with  silk.  Pnd  that  is  how  the 
spider  kept  her  eight  legs. 

June,  1983.  The  turmoil  of  those  final  weeks  subsided 
and  there  I  was-sitt ing  around  a  table  with  ten  of  my 
colleagues  ready  to  tackle  this  elusive  case  study  once  and 
for  all.  I  was  still  willing  to  try  but  I  had  become 
skeptical.      It  was  up  to  the  researchers  to  show  me  the  way. 

Sondra  began  by  asking  me  what  I  had  learned  during  the 
last  two  years.  I  chuckled.  11  I've  learned  that  I  am  not  a 
researcher  and  that  research  is  much  more  complex  than  I  ever 
imagined.  11 

She  waited  as  I  continued,  11  I've  certainly  discovered 
that  yon  cannot  decide  ahead  of  time  what  you  will  learn.  "  I 
began  thinking  about  the  many  ways  Todd  refused  to  fit  into 
any  of  my  preconceived  theories. 

"So  you've  learned  a  whole  lot  about  the  process  of 
becoming  a  researcher  haven' t  you?"  she  asked.  I  nodded. 
"Instead  of  trying  to  write  like  a  researcher  about  Todd,  how 
about  writing  as  a  teacher  learning  to  do  research?" 

I  sat  stunned  into  silence  by  the  possibilities  of  this 
suggestion,,  Something  clicked  in  my  mind.  It  felt  right.  I 
nodded  my  head  already  forming  in  my  mind  the  introductory 
sentences. 

She  continued,    "I   know  the  questions  you  asked  about  Todd 
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and  his  writing  are  serious  onts,  but  your  writing  style  in 
your  journal  and  in  other  pieces  is  not — you  generally  inject 
humor.  How  about  writing  about  Todd  and  this  case  study  in 
your  own  voice?" 

4  1  fled  down  the  hall  with  my    notebook    and    pencil,  #11 

that  I  would  need.  I  was  ready  to  write.  I  could  he  who  I 
was.  I  could  speak  in  my  own  voice.  Isn't  that  the  most 
important  thing  for  every  writer?  Funny,  I  thought,  isn't 
that  one  of  the  lessons  1  learned  from  Todd? 
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In  my  third  grade  class,  the  last  part  of  each  creative 
writing  period  is  devoted  to  sharing.  It  is  a  very  popular 
event  with  children  clammering  to  be  allowed  to  share  a  piece 
of  writing  in  progress  or  a  completed  story  or  poem 

The  child  who  shares  sits  on  a  special  big  red  chair 
while  the  class  listens  attentively  on  the  rug.  Each  child 
asks  for  special  help  from  the  group  according  to  his  or  her 
needs.  "Give  me  more  ideas11  might  be  the  request  or  "Tell  me 
the  parts  you  like  best.  "  Maybe  "See  if  this  makes  sense" 
will  be  the  imperative. 

When  the  story  is  read,  hands  come  up  and  the  young 
author  1 istens  to  ideas  and  suggest  ions  accept  ing  them 
graciously  but  knowing  full  well  that  the  decisions  to  use  or 
reject  these  ideas  and  suggestions  are  entirely  up  to  him. 
He  is  in  charge  of  his  own  writing. 

This  procedure  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  my 
third  grade  class  and  had  become  a  routine. 

In  the  research  seminar  which  I  had  been  attending,  1 
teachers  talked  about  the  desireabi 1 ity  of  sharing  their 
writing  with  students.  Those  who  did  the  most  frequently 
taught  in  the  middle  school  or  high  school  where  children9 s 
maturity  might  help  them  understand  what  a  teacher  was  trying 
to  write.  Second  grade  teacher  was  writing  about  a  trip  he 
had  taken  cross  country  so  naturally  his  students  were 
interested  in  that.  I  never  wrote  anything  which  I  thought 
my  third  graders  could  relate  to  so  I  was  reluctant  to  share. 
I  really  didn't  think  they  would  want  to  hear  anything  I 
wrote  and  I  didn't  want  t>  bore  them. 

Then  one  day  an  incident  occurred  during  writing  time 
which  I  thought  might  make  a*i  interesting  ar  icle.  I  wrote 
the  paper  and  since  It  involved  three  children  in  the  class  I 
felt  they  should  read  it  for  accuracy. 

Charlotte  read  it  first.  She  pounced  upon  the  title  of 
her  story  which  I  had  written  incorrectly.  "Its  not  the 
Zapper  Zoomer  Zoo,  11  she  said.  She  seemed  shocked  that  a 
teacher  could  have  made  an  error  of  this  magnitude.  Then  she 
said,  handing  the  piece  back  to  me,   "It9s  tjood.  "  I  glowed. 

Next  I  gave  my  story  to  Jeff  who  had  a  major  part  in  its 
inspiration.  His  fcerious  expression  as  he  read  made  realize 
that  he  felt  his  proof-reading  was  an  important  part  of  my 
writing  process.  "Mrs.  graves"  he  said  tactfully,  "You  have 
not  written  the  title  of  the  book  you  mentioned  correctly.  I 
think  you  need  to  check  it  at  the  library.  "  I  thanked  him 
for  his  help  and  made  a  mental  note  to  check  the  book  title 
at  the  1 ibrary. 

Then     I     handed     the     typewritten    sheets    to      Daniel le. 
Danielle  read  parts  out   loud,      laughted     once    or    twice  and 
collected  quite  a  crowd  before  she  finished.     Upon  handing  it 
back  to  me  she  said  "Mrs.   Braves,   you  should  share  this  story 
with  the  class.     Lots  of  other  kids  will  want  to  hear  it." 

I  thought  about  what  she  had  suggested  and  decided  yes,  I 
would  do  it.  It  felt  like  something  I  should  try  but  I  was 
still  nervous  about  sharing. 

The  following  day  at  sharing  tif<ie  I  put  my  own  name 
bravely  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  sharers.  Immediately 
whispers  arose.  "Mrs.  Braves  is  sharing. "  "Look,  Mr*. 
Graves  is1 going  to  share." 

I  decided  to  show     the     class     my     rough     draft     and  the 
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typewritten  sheet  so  that  they  would  see  the  teachers,  too, 
crossed  out,  revised,  and  added  parts.  Standing 
before  the  class,  now  seated  on  the  rug,  I  began  in  my  best 
teacher  tones  the  explanation  of  my  rough  draft. 

Charles  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  "Mrs.  Graves"  he 
whispered.  "You  should  be  sitting  on  the  big  red  chair." 
well,  of  course!  I  realized  suddenly  that  this  class  of  mine 
was  not  looking  upon  me  as  the  teacher,  but  as  a  fellow 
writer  who  wanted  to  share,  and  as  such  I  should  be  following 
the  prescribed  procedure.  X  knew  also  that  my  approach  was 
all  wrong  and  what  I  should  do  was  start  reading  my  piece  and 
stop  trying  to  teach  them  something.  I  opened  my  mouth  to 
begin  ar.j  Charlotte  raised  her  hand.  "What  do  you  want  from 
us?"  she  asked.  My  mind  raced.  I  hadn* t  even  thought 
about  asking  them  for  help.  I  had  only  thought  about  sharing 
as  a  demonstration  of  a  teacher  who  also  writes,  "Well,"  I 
said  lamely,  "See  if  this  story  makes  sense  to  you."  The 
audience  I  had  written  for  was  adult.  I  wasn* t  sure  third 
graders  would  really  understand,  j  I  looked  out  at  16  uplifted 
faces  and  began.  They  laug^hetT^at  the  funny  part.  They 
didn't  fidgit  or  whisper.  They  attended  to  their  task.  Did 
the  story  make  sense,  and  if  it  didn't  what  could  they 
suggest  to  make  it  more  clear? 

X  finished  reading  and  there  was  a  ripple  of  applause.  I 
hadn* t  expected  that.  What  a  good  feeling!  Now  a  few  hands 
were  up.     "Jeff"  I  said. 

"You  might  have  told  a  '<ttle  more  about  the  class,"  he 
suggested.  "People  mip»  ■.<■  b  interested  in  what  the  other 
children  in  the  class  wer  ^  writing."  I  nodded  graciously  and 
thanked  him  for  his  suggest .on,  thinking  back  in  my  piece 
where  this  additional  information  might  fit  in. 

Charles*  hand  was  raised.  "You  leave  people  wondering 
what  Charlotte  and  Jeff  said  in  their  conference.  You  could 
have  asked  them."  His  suggestion  made  sense  and  I  told  hint 
so. 

Danielle  burst  forth  with  "I  liked  the  part  where  you  told 
about  Jef f * s  dog  eating  stones."  A  chorus  of  "I  liked  the 
part  where  you  said..."  followed  and  I  felt  the  happy 
sensation  having  my  writing  accepted  and  appreciated. 

Her  I  was,  sitting  humbly  in  the  big  red  chair,  not  as  a 
teacher,    but  as  a  writer  who  had  finally  dared  to  share! 
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The  idea  of  sharing  is  not  a  new  one  in 
elementary  school  -Shew  and  tell"  is  ?  n 
important  pan  of  Kindergarten  and  first 
grade.  However,  children  are  not  allowed 
to  share  stories  they  have  mitten  often 
enough.  If  students  do  not  read  their 
stories  aloud  to  one  another,  their  audi- 
ence is  limited  to  three  or  four  people — the 
teacher,  their  parents,  themselves.  It  seems 
to  me  that  writing  to  such  a  small  audience 
is  not  much  motivation  for  any  child,  espe- 
cially if  this  audience  u  apt  to  be  critical. 
Also,  why  wait  until  a  piece  is  completed 
before  sharing  it?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  tc 
share  as  the  piece  progresses?  Then  at 
would  be  possible  to  determine  audience 
reaction  and  get  some  immediate  feed- 
back. It  made  sense  to  me  to  include  a  time 
for  sharing  in  every  writing  session.  In  my 
fourth-grade  class  we  began  to  write  three 
times  a  week  and  to  set  aside  the  last  15 
minutes  of  each  1-hour  writing  period  for 
sharing. 

At  first  the  children  were  somewhat 
reluctant  to  share  their  work.  This  was  a 
new  experience.  Kevin  confided,  "Some- 
times 1  don't  read  so  good.  The  kids  might 
laugh  at  me.**  Amy  whispered  with  a  sigh, 
"Maybe  they  won't  like  my  story."  1  under- 
stood the  risk  sharing  a  piece  of  /ruing 
would  involve,  so  I  decided  to  start  out 
sharing  something  safe — the  covers  of 
their  writing  journals.  They  had  decorated 
these  with  felt-tip  markers  and  were  proud 
of  their  artistry. 

On  the  second  day,  an  extrovert  with  a 
good  sense  of  humor  broke  the  ice.  Tom 
read: 

Dirt  Bikes 

On  your  marks,  gft  at,  go?  Eric  in  his 
Yamaha  80  in  the  lead.  1  am  sorry  to 
announce  that  Jeffrey  jumped  to  the 
m*K>n.  Matt's  hairy  Suzuki  510  1*  up  and 
burning  in  firM  place,  here  comes  Kenny 
B..  the  hair)  kid.  ...  Up  thr  ramp  a 
kickuut!  Swish!  I  spoke  Uh>  *oon,  Matt 
and  Tom  are  in  the  lead.  Both  with 
Yamaha  510V  Kenny  S.  and  Mike  M. 
are  burning  rubber  Bam!  What  a  smash 
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cr*\****<  gt*%  Eric  *  frame.  . . . 

And  down  thr  hill  he  goes.  Uft 
cover  h,m  in  the  Ambulance.  I  have  no 
braniu oh  il  mu«  have  guihed  out  on  that 
MJ««de  course  you  took!  You're  lurk?! 

Tom's  expression  and  timing  brought  the 
atory  to  life,  and  we  all  laughed.  The  next 
day  others  wanted  to  read  their  funny 
•tones,  and  we  were  off!  Not  everybody 
shared  right  away.  Not  everyone  was  as 
good  a  reader  as  Tom.  but  the  message 
came  through  that  sharing  was  fun  and 
™  *nung  something  to  share  was  enjoy- 

^nngthefirstpanoftheyearlsaton 
a  stool  next  to  the  person  sharing  in  order 
to  offer  my  suppon.  to  watch  the  reactions 
of  the  other  children,  and  to  model  good 

XST**?  the  year  Pr°K™*d  and I  the 
children  became  more  confident,  I  realized 
I  wasn  t  needed  in  the  front  of  die  class 
anymore.  I  could  be  pan  of  the  audience. 
2»  I  moved  from  my  stool  to  the  steps  on 
which  my  studentsgather  for  sharingsime. 
Uherever  I  sit.  though.  I  teach  listen- 

ing  skilk.  Children  of  the  television  a«  lie 
not  naturally  good  listeners.  They  are  used 
to  giving  only  partial  attention  to  perfor- 
mances. While  watching  TV  at  honi.  they 
talk  to  one  another,  move  around,  eat 
*  nte.  and  do  numerous  other  things.  A 
live  performance  requires  a  different  kind 
of  behavior.  I  ask  listeners  to  give  a  reader 
heir  undivided  attention.  I  ask  them  not 
to  play  with  something  in  their  hands  or 
talk  or  move  about,  but  to  think  onlv  about 
what  they  are  hearing. 

To  demonstrate  how  to  listen  carefully 
to  one  another.  I  modeled  a  listening  ses- 
s.on  wiih  Kevin.  Kevin  and  I  sat  in  front  of 
the  room.  Kevin  had  written  a  piece  about 
his  bedroom  and  had  told  me  about  it 
pnor  to  writing.  He  had  mentioned  a  fish 
tank  that  meant  a  lot  to  him  because  his 
grandparents  had  given  it  to  him.  In  his 
draft  he  had  not  included  a  word  about  the 
fi*h  lanLVVhen  he  finished  reading  aloud 
I  responded  directly  to  what  I  had  heard 
by  saymg.  "Kevin.  I  reaJly  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
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tour  of  your  room.  I  could  picture  your 
bed  and  the  wooden  chest  next  to  it  and 
your  baseball  glove  in  the  corner.-  Then 

^f™1?™*  OUr  ear,ier  1  «rged  him 
on.  Didn  t  you  tell  me  you  also  had  a  fish 
tank?  Kev,„  ^forf.  ~0n  ,  f 

that.  1  guess  I'd  better  put  that  in  because 
it  s  pretty  important  to  me." 

The  children  began  to  see  that  good 
listeners  not  only  describe  vividly  what 
they  see  and  hear;  they  also  help  writers 
add  more  to  their  stories.  As  listeners, 

what  they  like  in  a  piece  of  writing:  a  de- 
•enpove  word  or  phrase,  an  unusual  name 
tor  a  character,  or  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
something.  One  day  Amv  said.  "I  like  it 
when  you  tell  something  about  the  people 
»n  the  story.  I  like  to  know  who  the  storfb 
about  at  the  beginning."  Kevin  said. 
H  hen  Tom  was  telling  about  the  motor- 
^I/5"*' 1  8°t  pictures  in  my  mind  ." 

•n.  J  •  Chi,dren  deve,°P«l  ™  enormous 
enthusiasm  for  writing.  They  could  hardly 
wait  for  sharing  time  to  read  what  they  had 
w  ntten.  Often  they  would  take  their  pieces 
home  at  night  to  work  on  them.  However 
one  problem  occurred  because  of  too' 
much  enthusiasm  for  sharing.  Children 
began  wnung  down  anything  just  to  have  a 
chance  to  get  up  and  share.  Quantitv  was 

hLVti  Wa$  e°Ut  1  rca,i2ed  "Hiething 
had  to  be  done.  Sharing  just  for  the  sake  of 
sharing  was  not  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Most  of  you  like  to  share  your  writing 
with  the  class."  Heads  nodded  in  agree- 
ment.  Richard  said.  -John  and  Tom  tint 
to  share  every  day.  and  sometimes  other 
people  don  t  get  a  turn  -  Janine  bluned. 
The  boys  all  wnie  about  motorcycle  races 
and  it  gets  boring."  Cindy  agreed.  "Some- 
times  they  write  so  fast  they  can  t  even  read 
their  own  writing."  I  *aid.  -|t  sounds  like 
people  aren't  putting  enough  thought  into 
their  wnung.  It  s  not  so  interesting  to  hear 
the  same  kinds  of  stories  over  and  over 
and  it  s  easier  to  listen  when  someone 
reads  well."  We  decided  to  stop  sharing  for 
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a  week  and  i  ie?  allow  only  four  or  five 
children  to  read  their  work  each  day. 
Those  children  would  read  their  pieces  to 
me  ahead  of  time,  and  together  we  would 
decide  if  they  were  ready  to  share  with  the 
class. 

During  the  week  without  sharing  some 
children  began  writing  longer  pieces. 
When  sharing  time  resumed,  I  decided  to 
limit  to  four  the  number  of  children  who 
would  read  their  stones  aloud  that  day.  I 
wrote  their  names  or  the  board  early  in  the 
writing  period.  This  took  away  ihe  chil- 
dren's impulse  to  rush  through  an  idea 
and  scribble  it  down  in  order  to  have 
something  to  read  to  the  class.  Some  of  the 
girls  who  had  been  shy  about  sharing  stood 
up  before  the  group  and  read.  Some  of 
them  'tarted  a  trend  of  writing  mystery 
stories.  A  couple  of  boys  wrote  long  and 
involved  football  pieces.  The  action  pieces 
continued,  but  descriptions  of  people  were 
put  in.  Attention  to  details  and  much  mot  e 
conversation  began  to  appear.  Things 
calmed  dow  n.  and  children  took  more  time 
and  produced  better  pieces, 

As  a  result  of  sharing.  I  saw  children 
gain  in  self-confidence.  Shy  children  who 
had  been  reluctant  to  speak  before  a  group 
were  encouraged  by  their  peers  wi<h 
statements  like.  "Wait  'til  you  hear  the 
great  footbali  story  Jeff  wrote."  Amy,  w  ho 
had  never  volunteered  to  read  her  work  to 
her  third-grade  class,  read  an  exciting 
mystery  story  after  being  urged  on  by  her 


classmates.  "Its  really  good.  Amy.  Wt  all 
want  to  hear  it "  Later  in  the  year  she  stood 
up  before  80  students  and  told  a  fairy  tale 
in  a  story-telling  contest.  Her  parents  were 
astonished. 

Students9  oral  reading  also  improved  as 
a  result  of  sharing  their  writing.  When 
children  read  their  own  stories  out  loud, 
they  naturally  use  all  the  expression  they 
"heard"  as  they  wrote  them.  John  started  a 
trend  of  incorporating  sound  effects  into 
his  oral  renditions.  His  tires  shrieked,  his 
horns  tooted,  his  jets  roared  in  takeoff.  His 
characters  spoke  with  emotion  and  took  on 
personalities. 

Along  with  increased  expression  came 
increased  need  for  punctuation.  Quotation 
marks  were  essential  to  keep  track  of  who 
said  what.  Children  learned  that  punctua- 
tion was  there  to  help  the  reader.  It  be* 
came  important  to  them. 

The  quality  of  wr  ong  has  improved. 
Children  write  more  complex  stories  w  hen 
they  know  they  will  share  aloud  what  they 
are  writing.  They  write  longer  pieces  be- 
cause their  audi  rnce  ^courages  it.  Along 
with  being  fun  for  the  children,  sharing 
motivates  them  to  write.  It  improves  writ- 
ten and  oral  communication  skills,  pro- 
motes poise,  and  gives  children  a  chance  to 
be  in  the  spotlight.  Ask  the  children  in  this 
fourth-grade  class  about  sharing,  and  they 
will  agree  with  John:  "Sharing  is  fun!  I  love 
it  when  I  write  a  funny  story  and  make 
peoole  lauch  " 
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"Can  You  Read  My  Story?1 
Approaches  to  Conferencing 
with  Children 


Bill  Silver 

Miller  Avenue  School,  Shortham,  New  York 
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"Can  you  read  mine  nonv?" 
"When  can  you  read  it?" 
"Look  what  I  did  last  night!" 
MI  got  an  idea!9* 

**I  forgot  what  I  wanted  to  write." 
-I  didn't  change  it" 
I'm  stuck." 
"Helpf- 
ul finished!!  t  think." 
There  seem  to  be  innumerable  ways  for 
students  to  initiate  writing  conferences 
with  me.  The  conferences  are  my  way  of 
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giving  them  the  opportunity  to  grow  at 
writers,  to  we  themselves  as  people  who 
communicate  and  learn  through  writing. 
Conferencing  sets  a  tone  in  the  room,  a 
message  that  writing  and  thinking  are 
clarified  and  refined  by  sharing,  discuss- 
ing, revising,  and  sharing  agiin.  Writing 
is  not  a  solitary  process;  it  requires  feed- 
hack  from  teachers  and  peers. 

Many  people  have  written  about  writ- 
ing conferences  between  teachers  and  stu- 
dents  (Calkins  1982;  Craves  &  Murray 
1980;  Jacobs  *  Karliner  1977;  Kitagawa 
1982;  Moffett  &  Wagner  197C).  Con- 
ferences are.  perhaps,  the  most  idiosyn- 
cratic element  in  a  curriculum  that  is.  by  its 
very  nature,  interpreted  and  implemented 
differently  by  every  person  who  leaches 
writing.  In  my  fourth-  and  fifth-grade 
classroom,  a  writing  conference  is  simply  a 
meeting  to  share  ideas  about  a  piece  of 
writing  in  progress,  a  potential  piece  of 
writing,  or  the  writing  process  itself. 

"Can  you  read  my  story?"  is  an  invita- 
tion for  me  to  do  something.  For  a  writing 
conference  to  be  successful,  I  have  to  dis- 
cover what  the  student's  purpose  is  in 
wanting  a  conference.  Often  it  is  clear 
Kelly  says,  "1  didn't  like  the  dream  part  so  I 
changed  it.  Will  you  read  it?"  Or  Sean  says. 
1  lhi."k  lnal  Part  sound*  funny.  How  can  I 
fix  it?"  Chris  comes  to  talk  about  ideas:  "I 
have  this  idea  I'm  trying  to  work  out"  or 
"I'm  stuck.  I  can  t  think  of  what  to  write 
next  "  Some  know  they  want  ?  response  to 
a  whole  piece:  "Tell  me  ir  you  like  it,"  or  "I 
think  1  finished.  What  do  you  think?" 
Others  have  no  specific  purpose,  but  know 
they  need  a  sympathetic  ear.  Emily  tenta- 
tively asks,  "Will  you  please  read  this?"  If  1 
ask  Jenny  what  she  wants  me  to  do,  she 
responds,  "I  don't  know— just  go  over  it!" 

The  way  I  respon  i,  therefore,  changes 
from  conference  ic  conference  and  stu- 
dent to  student.  Depending  on  each  stu- 
dent's needs  and  expectations  and  my  per- 
ception of  that  student's  writing  needs,  1 
adopt  one  of  several  approaches  in  the 
conference— ihat  of  prodder,  reflector,  or 
collaborator.  These  are  not  actually  differ- 
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mt  kinds  of  conferences:  rather,  it  is  a  rec- 
ognition on  my  part  that  i  do  various 
things  with  different  children.  I  have  also 
found  that  my  approach  stays  fairly  con- 
sistent for  each  individual  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

These  approaches  may  be  thought  of  as 
means  for  children  to  gain  i.  creasing  skill 
as  writers.  Students  often  come  to  con- 
ferences with  specific  purposes  in  mind;  1. 
too,  have  goals.  As  children  become  more 
skillful,  new  needs  become  apparent  in 
their  writing,  and  a  fresh  approach  in  their 
conferences  becomes  necessary.  This  new 
approach  subsumes  prior  areas  of  discus- 
sion, and  n  builds  on    any  previous  ex- 
periences. These  approaches  can  be  seen 
as  levels  of  conferencing,  each  one  build- 
ing on  and  including  what  went  before. 
Novice  writers  need  much  prodding;  chil- 
dren with  whom  I  take  a  reflector  or  col- 
laborator approach  do  not  always  need 
prodding,  but  I  must  often  show  them 
portions  of  their  writing  that  lack  focus  or 
require  additional  detail. 

The  p -odder 

My  major  goals  are  to  get  children  to 
elaborate  or  focus  on  one  subject.  Both 
objectives  require  similar  sorts  of  con- 
ferences and  questioning  techniques.  I  say 
things  like.  "That's  great!  But  I  want  to 

know  more  about  -;  or,  "What  was 

the  most  exciting  thing  to  happen?  OK.  tell 
about  that":  or.  'What  day  was  it?  The 
weather?  Where  were  you?  What  time? 
Who  else  was  there?" 

Children  who  require  this  type  of  ap- 
proach are  wriung  but  are  not  sure  of  their 
control  of  topic  or  language.  They  need 
help  finding  their  subject— what  it  is  they 
are  trving  to  tell  about— and  then  help 
elaborating  on  the  theme.  For  example,  in 
October,  fcmily  was  wriung  about  a  sum- 
mer trip.  The  assignment  was  to  write  a 
memory  piece,  and  this  was  clearly  an  ex- 
citing event  in  her  lile  She  wrote; 

I  don't  know  how  it  tuned.  I  think  my 
dad  asked  rm  room  if  she  *  jntrd  io  uke 
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a  inp,  .  We  finally  went  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  we  got  dressed  and  packed. 
And  then  got  in  the  van  and  went  We 
d  rived  for  lour  hours  then  we  stopped  at 
Howard  Johnsons  for  breakfast.  Then 
we  dhved  four  more  hours  and  stopped 
for  lunch.  We  took  our  own  lunch  with 
us.  Then  four  hours  later  we  got  there. 
She  lives  on  a  long  din  road.  My  friends 
name  is  Sara.  . . . 

Notice  the  choppiness,  how  each  sentence 
is  a  new  event  in  the  trip,  and  everything  is 
given  equal  weight.  Prodding  for  details  or 
other  things  that  happened  only  made 
things  worse;  more  unconnected  details 
were  added,  often  not  in  any  logical  se- 
quence. But  she  was  able  to  add  detail,  to 
recognize  that  there  was  more  information 
even  if  she  could  not  decide  what  was  more 
important  or  interesting. 

In  February,  Emily  did  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  this  piece.  Although  she  still 
needed  prodding,  my  questions  changed 

from  "Tell  me  more  about  ff  to 

"What  was  most  exciting?"  and  "Describe 

tbe  .w  By  this  time  of  the  year.  Emily 

could  elaborate  but  now  needed  to  suit 
picking  and  choosing  things  that  were 
most  important  from  a  wealth  of  detail  and 
to  decide  which  aspects  of  rhe  trip  to  focus 
on.  She  could  do  this  but  did  not  feel  own* 
ership  over  the  ideas  or  reasons  for 
change.  Emily  wrote,  HI  like  the  way  he 
[Mr.  Silver]  tells  me  to  change  it.  I  think  his 
ideas  are  good."  The  locus  of  control  is  still 
mine,  but  she  manages  to  write  a  piece  that 
is  both  elaborated  and  organized,  which  is 
a  big  step. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  started.  Mv  dad 
asked  my  mom  if  she  wanted  to  go  on  a 
trip.  . .  .  We  drove  and  drove.  My  dad 
saw  a  place  we  could  eat  breakfast.  After 
we  ate  we  drove  some  more.  It  was  one 
o'clock.  We  found  a  place  where  we 
could  have  our  lunch.  It  was  in  West 
Virginia.  We  stopped  at  this  place  with  a 
big  hill  goind  down,  it  has  green  grass- 
hoppers and  gray  crickets.  Ahe r  lunch 
Amy  and  I  rolled  down  the  hill.  Tommy 
dnd  David  ran  around.  We  finally  got 
there  around  eight  o  clock.  When  we  got 
there  Sara  was  sitting  on  the  steps.  . .  . 


The  reflector 

Once  student  writers  can  select  a  topic  and 
elaborate  on  it,  my  approach  changes  to 
that  of  "reflector.*  My  goal  now  is  to  get 
students  to  clarify  what  they  are  going  to 
say  and  to  focus  on  how  clear  they  can 
make  their  messages  to  an  audience.  These 
children  have  stories  n  HI.  They  elaborate 
well  and  can  identify  tht  plot  outlines  in 
their  stories;  what  they  have  difficulty  with 
at  this  stage  is  eliminating  extraneous  in- 
formation and  "showing,  not  telling*  in- 
cidents and  feeling.  They  often  know  what 
is  and  is  not  working  in  a  particular  piece 
but  need  help  working  on  alternatives. 
When  Sean  asks,  "1  think  that  pan  sounds 
funny.  How  can  I  fix  it?"  he  is  asking  me  to 
do  a  particular  thing — focus  on  making  a 
small  section  communicate  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  say. 

Jenny's  purpose,  although  she  cannot 
articulate  it,  is  to  have  me  help  her  pick 
apart  her  writing,  both  minutely  ("Is  there 

a  better  word  than  ?")  and  globally 

(This  pan  doesn't  go  here.  1  didn't  ex- 
plain it  at  a!l!")t  and  to  compliment  her  on 
parts  of  her  piece  that  work  well.  For 
example,  Jenny  came  to  me  with  a  story 
that  said  she  thought  was  done,  but  she 
was  not  sure.  In  it.  Honeysuckle  (the  maw. 
character)  wakes  up  to  see  a  -frightfully 
ugly  scaled  face  staring  at  her."  The  mon- 
ster leaves,  but. 

Two  davs  after  the  creature  came,  he 
came  back  again.  This  time  the"  sur- 
rounded him  and  asked  him  to  stay.  The 
creature  willingly  agreed  so  all  of  the 
people  including  Honeysuckle  pitched 
in  to  help  the  ugK  creature.  They  taught 
him  how  lo  be  kind  and  helpful  toward 
others  and  share  their  glories.  Soon  his 
ugliness  laded  awav  and  he  became  a 
handsome  man. . .  ■  j  I  guess  they  lived 
happily  ever  after. 

1  read  this  and  asked  her  if  the  creature 
was  under  a  mdgic  spell,  where  he  umr 
from,  and  how  they  taught  him  to  lie  kind. 
She  answered,  Ml  don't  know.  I'll  have  to 
think  about  it 


Children  at  this  stage  in  their  develop- 
ment mi  writers  want  conferences  with  me 
more  frequently  than  at  any  oiher  time. 
They  recognise  that  conferencing  helps 
them  make  their  writing  better*  but  their 
emphasis  is  on  improving  stories,  not  form 
or  theme.  Kelly  writes,  "You  usually  tell  me 
to  show  not  tell  and  to  describe  the  place 
where  my  $1017  is.  It's  helpful . . .  when  I'm 
all  through  revising  and  editing  it  comes 
out  to  be  a  good  story  usually."  They  are, 
however,  still  unsure  of  their  control.  "He 
[Mr.  Silver]  says  two  different  things.  He 
likes  my  pieces  but  always  finds  something 
wrong  with  it.  He  says  'It's  your  decision, 
not  mine9  about  changing  something  I  like 
[but]  I  do  anyway."  Amy  cannot  yet  decide 
herself  how  a  piece  or  section  should  be 
written  or  stick  to  her  guns  when  she 
thinks  she  is  right.  Children  who  require 
me  to  be  a  reflector,  then,  are  struggling 
with  their  emerging  sense  of  ownership  of 
their  wri'ing,  but  they  will  subordinate  that 
to  their  majo.  goal,  improving  stories. 

Not  surprisingly,  after  several  days 
Jenny  said  she  had  an  idea  for  a  new  end* 
ing  and  wished  to  know  if  it  was  all  right  to 
try  it.  I  encouraged  her  to;  after  all,  if  she 
did  not  like  the  new  parts,  she  still  had  her 
old  one.  Jenny  then  proceeded  to  turn  a 
four- page  story  into  a  10  page  story  with  a 
much  more  complex  plot,  two  simulta- 
neous settings  (Honneysuckle's  land  and 
the  creature's  cave),  a  search  for  the  kid- 
napped Honeysuckle,  bravery,  trust,  and 
again,  firally,  the  creature's  transforma- 
tion. 

She  fro*e  in  honor.  . . .  The  ugly  crea- 
ture grabbed  Honeysuckle  with  his 
sharp  claws  and  gave  a  fierce  howl  then 
retraced  his  steps. . . .  With  a  large  jump 
they  left  Love.  He  never  realized  that  he 
was  leaving  some  5-toed  footprints  be- 
hind him.  .  . .  Suddenly  the  place  began 
to  get  dark,  they  were  in  the  Black 
Forest?  . . .  B<*ck  at  Ln\e.  everybody  was 
worried. .  .  .  They  formed  a  search  party 
of  brave  men  and  folloued  the  foot- 
prints  out  of  Love.  The  search  party 
courageously  entered  the  Black  Forest, 
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they  were  all  alraid  Cupid  bravely 

asked  the  creature  to  come  back  with 
them.  The  creatuie  willingly  nodded  his 
head.  . . .  Soon  his  ugliness  faded  away. 
. . .  So  I  guess  they  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

The  collaborator 

Very  few  elementary  school  writers  are 
ready  for  true  collaboration,  a  mutual 
exploring  of  a  territory  of  which  they  have 
already  mapped  the  outlines.  Students  at 
this  stage  demonstrate  ownership  over 
their  writing;  they  do  not  want  me  altering 
their  ideas  (they  already  have  a  sense  of  the 
"meaning*  in  their  writing)  but  want  me  to 
help  them  explore,  expand,  clarify,  and 
build  on  their  ideas  (kernels  of  under- 
standing they  have  found). 

Chris,  for  instance,  usually  comes  for  a 
conference  before  he  has  written  anything 
or  when  he  is  stuck,  b  t  rarely  to  have  me 
help  him  revise.  A  recent  story  of  his  in- 
volved  a  magic  Rubik's  Cube;  each  time 
the  cube  was  turned  the  protagonist  was 
transported  to  another  land.  Chris  had  the 
structure  of  the  piece  fully  thought  out;  he 
just  needed  to  fill  it  in  satisfactorily.  "It 
takes  three  turns  of  the  cube  to  get  back  to 
where  you  started,  so  he  has  to  go  to  three 
places.  I  know  two  of  them — upside  down 
and  backwards.  What  could  the  third  one 
be?"  We  decided  he  could  write  the  ending 
of  the  story1  first  (he  "knew"  what  would 
happen  ultimately),  and  that  would  give 
both  of  us  time  to  think  of  some  pos- 
sibilities for  his  third  world.  A  couple  of 
days  later  we  spent  15  minutes  together 
with  some  other  childr  en,  exploring  ideas, 
gigging-  building  on  one  another's  in- 
sights.  Chris  chose  "inside  out"  as  a  third 
place  to  describe  in  his  story;  it  was  clearly 
his  decision,  but  the  effort  was  collabora- 
tive, involving  several  days  of  thought  and 
sharing  with  a  number  of  us. 

The  paradox  in  collaboration  is  that, 
although  it  is  the  most  inclusive  approach  1 
take,  incorporating  all  the  thing*  I  do  as  a 
prodder  and  reflector,  it  is  also  the  least 
intrusive.  This  occurs  because  of  the  sense 
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of  ownership  students  a*  this  stage  have 
over  their  ideas  and  writing;  they  have  im- 
ages of  themselves  as  writers  with  very  per- 
sonal styles  and  habits,  and  they  resist  ad- 
vice that  runs  counter  to  these  self- 
concepts.  They  are  eager  to  wart  discus- 
sions on  how  writers  write  and  to  keep 
process  journals,  but  they  will  take  others' 
ideas  and  change  them,  incorporating 
them  into  their  own  visions.  Chris  explains 
it  this  way:  "I  need  writing  conferences  a 
lot  so  I  can  get  ideas  that  are  from  your 
ideas;  close  to  the  same  idea  but  changed" 
Students  who  are  ready  for  collabora- 
tion experiment  with  forms  and  with 
modes  of  discourse,  talking  easily  about 
ideas  and  with  some  sophistication  about 
the  writing  process  itself.  Lara,  age  11. 
writes: 

My  ideas  are  flowing,  growing  and  growing, 
Filling  up  my  brain. 

They're  stuck  in  my  pencil, 

The  writing  utensil 
And  won't  come  o  Jt  again. 

Epilogue 

Writing  conferences  are  for  me  the  most 
satisfying  and  frustrating  pans  of  teaching 
writing.  They  are  w  hat  make  me  feel  great 
about  helping  children  discover  that  they 
can  write,  that  they  have  things  to  say  that 
others  want  to  hear.  But  conferences  also 
point  out  how  slow  progress  can  be  and 
how  limited  my  influence  really  is.  The 
most  satisfying  conferences  are  ones  w  here 
there  is  give  and  take;  I  try  lo  understand 
what  students  want  to  accomplish,  and 
students  try  to  clarify  their  thoughts  and 
ideas. 

When  I  asked  my  students  to  write 
about  conferences,  they  indicated  that  con- 
ferences are  important  to  them  also.  Deane 
wrote.  "The  way  vou  help  me  i*  when  1 


can't  think  of  anything  to  write  you  would 
tell  me  and  that  would  get  me  started." 
Improving  story  content  is  crucial.  Jenny 
says,  "When  1  go  to  you  to  help  me  when 
I'm  stuck  on  a  story,  you  always  help  me 
think  of  ideas  and  how  to  improve  my 
story."  Lisa  echoes,  "[We]  talk  about  it  and 
1  change  a  lot  of  things  in  my  story  and  it 
makes  a  Ic  mere  sense;  [youj  help  me 
understand  things  that  I  don't  under- 
stand/'  The  improving  is  their  re- 
sponsibility. Peter  wrote.  "It's  hard  to 
change  my  aory  without  any  help;  1  want 
your  opinion  about  it"  And  Sue  adds.  "1 
like  rhe  way  you  let  me  do  all  the  fixing  of 
the  story."  And  then  there  is  the  sort  of 
comment  that  makes  conferencing  worth- 
while: *lfs  nice  t\>  have  someone  to  help 
me  make  my  writing  much  more  fun  to 
do!" 

Finally,  no  matter  how  unsatisfactory 
some  conferences  appear  to  be,  1  have 
come  to  believe  that  they  are  worthwhile. 
With  trust  and  a  little  prodding,  reflecting, 
or  collaborating,  children  will  feel  encour- 
aged to  write,  put  effon  into  their  writing, 
and  find  pleasure  in  the  outcome. 
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A  POINT  DF  VIEW  ABOUT  POINT  OF  VIEW: 
CAN  FIFTH  GRADERS  DO  IT? 


Fifth  graders  can  describe  characters,  outline 
plots,  and  answer  interpretive  questions  about  texts 
during  Junior  Great  Books  discussions.     But  could  they 
rewrite  a  story  from  a  different  point  of  view?    As  a 
participant  in  two  National  Writing  Project  summer 
workshops,  point  of  view  pieces  provided  a  powerful  way 
for  me  to  look  at  revision  and  writing  process.     It  forced 
me  to  read  a  text  very  closely,  to  make  the  story  my  own, 
to  enter  the  situations  in  the  story  and  see  myself  in  it 
so  that  I  could  transform  it  through  the  eyes  of  another 
character.     I  had  shied  away  from  using  point  of  view  in 
my  class,  however,  because  I  thought  that  fifth  graders 
could  not  change  their  frame  of  reference  adequately  to 
explore  the  meaning  and  issues  of  a  story  through  point  of 
view  writing. 

I  did  wonder,  however.     I  wondered  if  they  could 
describe  the  characters  adequately  enough  to  understand 
their  motivations.     I  wondered  if  they  could  take  those 
understandings  and  translate  the  story  from  another  point 
of  view.     And  I  wondered  if  all  the  effort  would  effect 
their  understanding  of  trie  story,     themselves,  and  others. 
I  did't  think  it  would  be  particularly  effective,  but  I 
tried  anyway.     How  wrong  I  was!     As  a  group  thev  exceeded 
my  expectations  in  every  way,  and  as  individuals  showed 
insight,   empathy  and  understanding. 


he  story  I  chose  for  the  assignment  wai^  "All 
Summer  in  a  Day     by  Ray  Bradbury,  which  is  included  in  the 
Great  Books  Foundation's  Junior  Great  Books  Series  ^.  The 
story  takes  place  on  Venus,   where  a  colony  of  Earthlings 
is  established.     The  planet  is  habitable,  but  they  must 
live  underground  because  it  rains  constantly;  the  sur. 
appears  for  only  an  hour  once  every  seven  years.  The 
protagonists  are  t'io  nine-yeai — olds:  William,   born  on 
Venus,   popular,   class  leader;  and  Margot,   born  on  Earth 
(the  only  one  in  the  class),   moved  to  Venus  when  she  waE 
four,   remembers  the  sun   (also  the  only  one),  different, 
friendless  seemingly  by  choice.     Margot's  inability  tc 
deal   Kith  a  sunless  world  and  the  other  children  is 
described  through  vignettes,   and  her  and  her  classmates1 
mi  sunderstandinqs  set  the  stage  for  the  clima;:,  when  the 
class,   at  William's  urging,   locks  Marpot  in  a  closet  iust 
before  the  predicted  appearance  of  the  sun,   and  then 
forgets  her  in  the  excitement  of  going  outside  for  thr 
first  tame.     The  story  end  with  the  rain  starting,  a 
description  of   the  children,   and  their  remembering  Maract 
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and  releasing  her. 

I  felt  that  this  was  a  good  selection  for  several 
reasons.     There  are  only  two  characters?  others  are 
mentioned,  but  left  anonymous.     The  ending  is  ambiguous  - 
what  does  happen  after  Margot  is  released?    There  arc 
issues  in  this  text,  real  issues  that  can  be  adriresssed 
superficially,  intellectually,  but  it  sues  that  can  onlv  be 
fully  dealt  with  by  placing  oneself  into  the  story  and 
merging  one's  own  experiences  and  knowledge  with  the 
events  of  the  story.     Why  is  Margot  made  so  different*^ 
How  could  William  be  so  cruel?    Why  didn't  anv  of  the 
other  children  get  involved?    What  is  this  story  about? 
Within  the  framework  of  the  ma.ior  facts  of  the  story, 
then,  was  much  room  for  children  to  select  divergent 
points  of  view,  and  to  explore  the  characters'  (and 
author's)  motivations  and  intent. 

The  group  of  fifth  graders  I  worked  with  were 
above  average    readers  who  had  spent  time  throughout  the 
year  discussing  components  of  stories  -  plot,  setting, 
character,   incident,  conflict,  resolution.     After  reading 
"All  Summer  in  a  Day,"  we  outlined  the  plot  specifically 
to  isolate  the  key  facts,  and  I  asked  them  to  write 
everything  they  knew  about  Margot  and  William  -  how  they 
looked,   acted,  felt,  personalities,   relationships  with 
others,  and  so  on.  These  activities  set  the  context  for 
writing.     The  next  part  of  the  assignment  was  to  rewrite 
the  story  from  a  different  point  of  view.     They  were  to 
choose  Margot,  William,   or  one  of  the  other  characters  to 
tell  the  story,  and  they  should  be  ready  to  share  these  at 
our  ne::t  meeting. 

When  they  shared,    I  asked  the  group  to  pay 
attention  to  two  things;   first,   did  the  writer  stick  tc 
the  facts  of  the  story,   and  second,  was  it  clear  from 
whose  point  of  view  the  story  was  being  told.     Tnere  wa: 
considerable  discussion  about  the  facts  and  how  far  one 
could  deviate  from  them;   this  also  required  continually 
checking  back  with  the  te>:t  to  verify  information. 
Several  students  were  unhappy  with  their  own  ur  others 
pieces;  they  felt  that  too  much  had  been  taken 
word-for-word  from  Bradbury,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  bulk  of  the  story,   only  those  parts  that  the 
narrator  could  tell  about.     This  led  to  a  general 
discussioi  of  revision  and  necessary  elements  in  the 
story.     At  the  end  of  the  period,    I  told  them  to  tale 
their  drafts,   the  responses  they  heard  today,  their 
characterizations  and  go  home  and  revise. 

And  revise  they  did.     The  pieces  that  came  back 
were  rich  in  many  ways.     There  were  new  insights  into  the 
story,   understandings  of  why  the  other  children  let 
William  bully  Margot,     grapplings  with  the  feelings  of 
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Mar got,  William  and  the  others,  selecting  portions  of  the 
story  to  omit  and  include,  attempts  to  rewrite  the  story 
using  totally  different  forms,  and  criticisms  of 
Bradbury's  choices  at  critical  points  in  the  story.  They 
relied  on  their  perceptions  of  Margot's  and  William's 
personalities  for  the  validity  of  their  points  of  vit*w;  if 
William  felt  a  certain  way,  then  he  could  act  that  way. 
And  they  also  relied  on  their  own  feelings  and  reactions; 
could  they  have  acted  like  Margot,  or  William,  or  the 
other  children?     In  other  words,  they  dealt  with  the 
issues  in  the  story  by  placing  themselves  in  the  text  and 
applying  all  they  knew  to  the  text.     They  didn't  ,<ust  deal 
with  the  words  of  the  story,  but  dealt  with  themselves, 
and  thus  came  away  with  a  richer  understanding  o  the 
story. 

They  also  used  a  variety  of  devices  to  allow  them 
to  get  into  the  story*  Some  stuck  to  Bradbury's  outlines 
others  used  parts  of  the  stories,  omitting  sections  or 
adding  endings.  A  few  of  them  tried  completely  different 
forms.  The  stories  that  are  reproduced  here  are  examples 
of  all  those  approaches. 


The  Children's  Stor ies  -Andri a 


It  was  raining.     It  had  been  raining  for 
7  years.     We,  us  children,,  from  the  rocket  men 
and  women  sent  here  to  live  on  Venus,  were 
sitting  in  our  school  room. 

"It's  stopping,  the  rain,  it's 
stopping  1 " 

* "It  is!" 

All  but  one  of  us  couldn't  remember  a 
time  when  there  wasn't  rain  and  rain  and  rain. 
She  was  Margot,  the  one  that  stood  apart  from 
the  rest  of  us.     We  were  all  nine  years  old. 

I  dreamed  about  the  sun.     How  bright  and 
yellow  it  was,  so  warm.     But  I  always  awoke  to 
the  pit  pat  pit  pat,  the  rain,  and  my  dreims 
were  gone. 

Yesterday  we  read  about  the  sun.  We 
wrote  about  it  too. 

"I  think  the  sun  is  like  a  flower 

that  blooms  for  just  one  hour." 
That  was  Margot's  poem. 

"You  didn't  write  that 1 "  protested 

Wi  1 1 i am. 

"I  did  so!"  Margot  shouted.     I  was  about 
tu  step  out  and  say  something  but  the  teacher 
beat  me  to  it. 

"William!"  she  shouted. 
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But  that  was  yesterday.     Now  we  were  all 
looking  out  the  window  waiting  for  the  sun  to 
come  out  and  shine  its  bright  yellow  face. 

'•Where's  the  teacher?1' 

"She'll  be  back." 

"If  she  doesn't  hurry  we'll  miss  it." 

Mar got  stood  alone  once  more,  staring 
out  the  window. 

"What  are  you  looking  at?"    Margot  said 
nothing,     "I'm  talking  to  you!"    He  gave  her  a 
shove,  but  she  didn't  move.     Margot  wouldn't 
play  any  games  with  us. 

Margot  lived  on  Venus  only  5  >sars.  She 
used  to  live  on  earth.  She  remembered  the  sun. 
We  lived  on  Venus  all  of  our  lives. 

"You  don't  remember  the  sun!"  all  of  us 
shouted  except  me.     I  thought  she  remembered  and 
I  felt  sorry  for  her.     I  would  say  something,  no 
I  won't,   yes  I  will,  no  I  won't,  yes  I  will. 

"William!"  I  shouted  "shut  up!     How  do 
you  know  if  she  doesn't  remember.     The  only  one 
that  knows  is  her!"     I  felt  like  a  fool  but  I 
had  to  say  it.     I  was  fed  up  with  that  William. 
He  didn't  pay  ar  /  attention  to  me  and  went  on 
with  Morgot. 

"Bet  away!"     He  gave  her  another  push. 
"What  are  you  waiting  for?" 

Margot  turned  and  looked  at  William. 
You  could  tell  what  she  was  waiting  for  by 
1 ook i ng  at  her  eyes.     "Wei 1  don ' t  wax t  around 
here!"  cried  William.     "You'll  not  see 
anything ! " 

William  was  jealous  of  Marqot  because 
she  could  remember  the  sun. 

"Nothing!"  he  cried  "it  was  all  a  joke, 
wasn't  it?"  he  turned  to  us. 

"Nothing!"  they  all   said  but  1 
di  sagreed. 

"Wi  Hi  am,  "  I  shouted,  everyone  stared . 
I  went  on  "Why  don't  you  leave  Margot  alone.  If 
your  jealous,  thats  your  problem!" 

"You  shut  up,"  he  said  beck  to  me  "this 
doesn't  concern  you  so  ^hut  up!"     More  stares. 
Then  they  turned  to  Margot. 

"It's  not  ^  joke,   its  coming  out,  you'll 

see  »  " 

"Let's  put  her  in  the  closet  before  the 
teacher  comes ! " 

"No,"  r»he  said  moving  away.     William  and 
the  other  kids  cragged  her  back  into  a  closet. 
I  just  followed  along  behind,    I  wasn't  qoing  to 
say  anything  else. 

We  went  hack  to  the  classroom  just  in 
time  to  greet  the  teacher.      "Are  we  all  here'"1" 
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she  asked. 

"Yes!"     I  remembered  Margot  in  the 
closet  but  didn't  say  anything. 

It  rained  still  more.     We  went  toward 
the  door,  me  last. 

The  rain  stopped. 

The  sun  came  out.     We  ran  out  into  the 
sunshine.     I  stood  looking  at  the  sun,  then  1 
ran  and  ran  and  ran,  smelling  then  picking  the 
flowers.     I  caught  up  with  the  other  children 
and  then   

The  rain. 

It  started  again. 

I  stood  looking  at  the  gray  sky.  "Come 
back  sun  come  back"  tears  ran  down  my  -face  as  I 
watched  the  sun  disappear  behind  a  cloud.  Then 
I  went  back  to  the  school house  along  with  the 
other  children.     We  closed  the  duor  and  heard 
raindrops  everywhere. 

"Seven  more  years?" 

"Yes. " 

"Margot ! " 

"What?" 

"She's  still  in  the  closet." 
"Oh  no!"     We  stood  still  and  looked  at 
the  floor. 

We  walked  down  the  hall  and  let  Margot 
out.     I  felt  so  sorry  for  Margot  that  she  missed 
the  sun.     And  I  was  very  mad  at  William  even 
though  I  thought  he  forgot  to  let  her  out.  I 
looked  at  his  frowning  face  and  ualked  back  to 
the  class. 


There  were  two  issues  Andria  had  to  deal  with  tc 
satisfy  her  understanding  of  the  story.     What  could 
motivate  William  to  treat  Margot  the  way  he  did?    And,  how 
could  it  be  that  none  of  the  children  in  the  itory  come  to 
Margot 's  defense? 

Andria,   in  ner  character  descriptions,   point  of 
view  and  discussion  comments  showed  her  need  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  behavior.     To  do  this,   she  had  to  ascribe 
feelings  to  the  characters,   something  Bradbury  doesn't  do. 
She  understands  that  the  way  you  act  towards  someone 
depends  on  your  feelings  -  feelings  about  that  person,  the 
other  people  around  you,   the  setting  you're  in,   your  self. 
She  did  this  intellectually;  she  decided  that  W  lliam  was 
jealous  of  Margot,   jealous  of  her  memories,  her 
intelligence,  her  ability  to  communicate  her  knowledge  of 
the  sun,   and  her  recognition  by  the  teacher.  Jealousy, 
Andria  thought,   could  male  a  basically  nasty  peron  act 
even  worse. 
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Jealousy  can  be  a  powerful  motivation.     The  rest 
of  te  class  hated  "her  possible  future11  <Lradbury), 
returning  to  Earth,  while  they  would  be  stuck  in  the  rain 
on  Venus.     So  they,  too,  could  treat  Margot  badly  for 
similar  reasons.     And  Margot  didn't  help  her  own  cause. 
Andria  recognized,  by  refusing  to  play,  or  smile,  or  sing, 
standing  aprt  from  the  other  children.     But  to  fully 
understand  her  other  crucial  issue,  why  none  of  the  other 
children  helped  Margot,  a  more  plausible  explanation  was 
needed.     To  get  an  answer  required  Andria  to  enter  the 
story,  to  try  to  experience  what  those  children  were  goina 
through.     She  need  her  point  of  view  piece.     By  adopting 
the  role  of  one  of  the  anonymous  students,  and  making  that 
student  sympathetic  towards,  but  not  friends  with,  Marqot, 
she  was  able  to  see  what  else  was  motivatinq  the  other 
children.     Thr  answer,  for  her,  was  fear;  -fear  of  standinq 
up  to  a  pully  with  no  other  support;  fear  ot  missing  the 
sun  if  it  did  come  out;  and  fear  of  being  too  different, 
?f  being  in  the  same  category  as  Margot. 


ChrLssue 


The  classroom  was  a  state  of  confusion. 
Julie,  Ma;:,  Burt  and  Amy  were  pressing  up  on  the 
window  so  hard  that  their  noses  were  smushed.  1, 
the  only  sensible  one,  stepped  back  6  inchec. 
Then  the  children  began  talking   (it  really 
sounded  quite  dumb). 

"Ready?"     This  was  Julie,   ever  so 
prepared. 

"Ready."     Ma;:  said  this.     He  answered 

anyone. 

"Now?"     Burt  didn't  want  to  miss  any 
e:;ci  tement  • 

"Soon.  "     Ma;:  answered  again. 

"Do  the  scientists  really  know"*    Will  it 
happen  today*   will   it?"     This,   of  course,  uas 
Amy.     She  was  so  nice  that  no  one  minded  her. 
She  was  so  dumb  that  she  jUBt  opened  here  mcuth 
at  anything.     Her  stupidity  made  me  squirm,   sc  ' 
repl i  ed. 

"Loof:.    look;   see  for  yoursel  f  '  " 
Ac  usu     ,   it  rai  ned .      It  had  teen 
raining  fcr  7  years,   nonstop.      I  wanted  t:  E=e 
the  sun,   but  foul v  doubted  thr t  I  woui d«  N-t 
tine  of  my  classmates  remembered  the  sun,  e,,cczt 
Margot.     She  clYimed  it  was  .  i»;e  a  pjennv «   or  a 
fire  on  the  stove.     William  strongly  discareec: 
with  her,   and  so  did  I. 

Margot  was  a  small*   ghostly  brat.  She 
thought  she  was  Ms.   Perfect,   and  alwavs  ao4-.  her 
2  cents  worth  in.     Margot  stood  in  the  corner 
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and  waited*  or  sat  quietly  in  her  seat  while  the 
rest  of  the  class  wandered  around  and  chatted. 

On  many  occassions  ^  Tliam  would  sneak 
up  to  her  and  make  nasty  wisecracks.  Personally 
I  think  that  she  deserved  them.     And  when  all 
the  class  was  peering  through  the  window  waiting 
-for  the  sun,  William  found  another  chance. 

"You  ain't  gonna  see  nothin'!"  he  cried. 
"It  was  cil  a  joke,  wasn't  it?" 

I  nodded  approvingly,  and  Amy  said  "Of 
course. "  (giggle-giggle) 

hargot  shook  her  head  violently  and 
spoke.     "No!  No,"  she  whispered.    "It  will  come 
out  you'll  see!" 

William  couldn't  take  it.   "Nothing, "  he 
sneered.     "Nothing  at  all!" 

Then  a  horrible  plan  come  to  him.  "Hey 
guvs!     Lets  put  her  in  a  closet  until  teacher 
comes ! " 

I  shouted  "Yea!"  and  ran  to  help 
William.     Amy  horse-laughed  and  followed  close 
behind  us.     The  class  slowly  closed  in  on 
Margot.     There  was  no  place  to  go,  so  Mar got  was 
easily  captured.     William  grabbed  her  wrists  and 
pushed  her  forward.     I  clamped  my  hand  over 
Margot* s  mouth  and  pulled.     Together  we  shoved 
Margot  into  the  closet.     William  made  faces  at 
her  and  slammed  the  door  shut.     Over  the 
snickering  and  laughing  I  could  hear  Margot's 
muffled  cries. 

"Help!  William!  Albert!  Let  me  out!" 

I  spit  at  the  locked  door  and  walked  to 
my  desk.     William  followed.     The  class  followed 
hxm.     We  were  a  seated,  smiling  class  when 
teacher  walked  in. 

"Ms.  Elliot!     Ms.   Elliot!"     As  teacher 
walked  in  the  class  called  "can  we  have  snac? ^" 

"May  I,  and  yes,"  Ms.  Elliot  said. 

I  tool:  out  crackers.     William  displayed 
£  candy  bar,  which  was  against  school  rules. 

Suddenly,   Peter  rose  to  his  feet  and 
exclaimed  "Look!     The  sun!     It's  out!" 

Everyone  lept  up,   and  desks  were 
overturned  as  people  madly  raced  to  see  the  neu 
thing.     The  big,  bright,   hot  thing  they  call  the 
sun . 

Once  outside,  shoes  were  carelessly 
tossed  aside,   cloaks  were  flung  far  away.  Arn^r 
were  lovingly  burned,   toes  were  hot.     All  was 
forgotten  for  the  loveliness  of  the  sun. 

Then,   in  the  middle  of  the  frolicking, 
Lisa  cried,    "Oh,  no." 

Tommy  tilted  his  head  skyward  and 
moaned,    "The  Rain." 


The  class  watched,   a*.i  the  remnants  of 
the  sun  disappeared.     As  we  stood  there,  the 
rain  came  harder.     Then  it  poured. 

We  walked  inside  and  immediately  Amy 
wailed  "Margot.     We  left  her  in  there." 

A  murmer  ran  throughout  the  room. 

I  looked  around  at  their  stunned  faces. 
For  a  moment  I  felt  happy,  and  then  all  thoughts 
of  meanness  left  me.     1  closed  my  eyes  to  fight 
the  tears. 

Then,   slowly,   slowly  William  unlocked 
the  door. 


Chrissie  also  had  two  issues  she  wanted  to 
explore.     Like  Andria,   she  wanted  to  know  what  could  make 
someone  act  as  cruelly  as  William  had.     And,  how  would 
such  a  person  feel  afterwards? 

Her  approach  to  resolve  these  issues  was  different 
from  all  the  other  writers.     She  is  a  warm,  understanding, 
friendly  girl  who  would  do  nothing  intentionally  to  harm 
anyone  else's  feelings.     Chrissie's  characterizations  of 
William  and  Margot  were  typical   of  the  others  in  tone; 
William  is  smart,   mean,  a  negative  leader;  ttargot  is 
di f f erent ,  quiet,   reserved,  unf r iendl y.     But  despi te  her 
own  personality,  and  her  agreement  with  others  in  the 
class  about  fie  personalities  of  the  protagonists,  she 
chose  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  a  boy  who  ia  Mxliiam'c 
best  friend,   and  at  J  east  as  much  of  a  bully. 

Using  this  perspective  allowed  her  to  describe 
several   students  in  the  class,    including  Margot,   and  to 
explore  the  motivations  of  William  by  role-playinq  a 
similar  personality  type.     The    answer  tc  her  first 
question  was  easv  -  difference,   whether  it  be  stupidity, 
loci  s  or  history,    is  reason  enough  to  be  mean  to  someone 
1  f   you  want  it  to  be.     And  as  1  ong         there  is  support   f  c-r 
acting  mean  from  your  peers,   an  individual   gains  in 
stature  fr-jm  acting  mean. 

Her  ending  gives  her  reponse  to  her  second 

-•uestion.     Even  bullies,  who  have  no  compunctions  at-out 

acting  cruel)  y,   >  an  feel  remorse  giver*  the*  right  set  cf 

c\ rcumstances-     ^nd  that  gives  Chissie  hope  for  dealinq 

with  bullies  in  the  real  world. 


Jeff 


"Wi  1  1  i  iim*  11 
"What. " 

"Is  at  really  gonna  happen?' 
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"What  happen. " 

"The  rain,   stop,   1  Ute  the  scientist 

said, " 

"No,  you  believe  that  junk,   its  a  joke, 
yeah,   a  joke. " 

"My  mom  said  its  gonna  stop." 

"Your  mom's  an  old  hag,  what  does  she 
know."     I  was  scared  to  reply  in  fear  that  he 
would  punch  me  and  tell  the  teacher  that  I 
knocked  over  the  fish  bowl. 

Today  is  Thursday  6/3/2034.     ilargot  the 
faggot  just  walked  into  the  room  a  little  while 
ago.     William  is  making  a  bet  with  liargot  that 
the  rain  wouldn't  stop.     I  asked  rain  brain  if 
the  rain  would  stop,  he  said,   "it's  actually 
raining  1.5  times  harder  then  it  was  earlier 
thi s  morni  ng. "  v 

Unfortunately  William  heard  that.  He 
pushed  Ilargot  and  said,   "faggots  wrong,   its  not 
gonna  stop  raining."    Margot  slowly  walked  away 
crying. 

Now  its  12:00  and  its  still  raining. 
Margot  was  looking  for  her  sun  kit  which  the 
teacher  gave  us  a  half  hour  ago.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  room  William  was  sitting  when  he 
just  said,   "let' s  lock  Margot  in  the  closet. " 

Its  a  great  idea,  we  would  lock  nargot 
in  the  closet  and  let  her  out  an  hour  later  and 
tell  her  that  the  sun  came  out.  Quickly!! 
William  grabbed  Margot 's  sun  kit.     Marqot  said, 
"hey  gimme  that,"  as  she  chased  William  down  the? 
hall.     William  is  passing  it  to  me;   here  it 
comes!     Good  I  caught  it.     I'll  pass  it  to 
Margot  when  she  gets  in  the  closet.     Passed  it 
to  her. 

It's  happening,   it's  really  happening!!! 
This  beautiful   light...   this  blinding  white 
light...   is  the  sun!!!     I  walked  slowly  towards 
the  beautiful   flowers.    I'm  running  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  class  and  I  won't  stop. 

It's  an  hour  later  and  it's  starting  to 
rain.     Somebody  said,    "Where' s  Margot?" 


Jeff  adopted  a  position  somewhere  between  Andria'c 
and  Chirssie's.     He  could  understand  William  being  so 
mean;   he's  "sort  of     a  snob  that  doesn't  like  to  be  wrong 
at  any  cost."     He  could  also  understand  that  none  of  the 
other  chi 1 dren  waul d  1 i  ke  Margot ,  ei  ther ;   she' s  "a 
teacher's  model   of  a  good  kid."     So  for  Jeff,   the  question 
was  how  did  William  get  all   the  other  children  to  qo  along 
with  the  idea  of  locking  Marqot  up^ 

Jeff    is  a  loner,    havinq  trouble  leepmq  fneid. 
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for  very  J^ng,  but  is  also  very  bright  and  has  an 
excellent  sense  of  humor.     Placing  himself  in  tho  story  as 
an  antagonist  to  Margot  and  also  a  follower  of  William, 
not  an  enthusiastic  follower,  but  ono  of  those  kinds  of 
kids  who  will  go  along  with  the  crowd,  was  a  natural  role 
for  him.     William  is  just  as  mean  to  him  in  his  version  of 
the  story  as  he  is  to  Margot ,  but  it  makes  perfect  sense 
to  Jeff  to  think  that  Willima's  plan  was  "a  great  idea." 
Children  will  go  along,  even  help,  with  a  plan  that  will 
hurt  another  person  if  it  makes  them  feel  part  of  the 
group.     It's  not  fear,  or  the  stature  one  might  gain,  but 
belonging  that  Jeff  feels  is  the  real  motivation  behind 
all  the  other  children's  complicity.     And  belonging, 
feeling  like  your  an  accepted  member  of  a  group,  excuses 
almost  my  behavior. 


Sue 


"So  the  scientists  really  know?  Will  it 
happen  today,  will  it?"  It  had  been  raining  far 
7  years  without  stop. 

Margot,  a  girl  who  lived  on  the  planet 
earth  and  then  moved  here  on  planet  Venus.  And 
William  who  had  been  there  all  his  life. 

Margot  believed  that  I,  the  sun  would 
come  out  soon.     For  I  had  not  come  out  for  seven 
vea^s.     And  William  who  was  nasty  to  Margot  all 
the  time  he  didn't  believe  that  1  would  really 
come  out  and  for  all  Margot  tried  to  Drove  that 
I  would  come  out  William  would  just  argue  aqam 
and  again. 

Today ,  today  I'm  supposed  to  come  out. 
For  Margot *s  sake  I'm  going  to  try  my  best  to 
come  out. 

They  were  fighting  again  about  the  silly 
matter  if   I'm  going  to  come  out  or  not.  The 
rain  was  slowing  down,  Margot  ran  to  the  door 
but  William  pushed  her  into  the  closet! 

Everything  was  still  everything  had 
stopped  even  the  rain.     I  began  to  shine  my  way 
through  the  clouds. 

William  looked  totally  surprised  he  had 
al so  forgotten  about  Margot .     Wei  1    I  think  that 
William  is  selfish  an J  mean  to  put  her  in  the 
cl oset . 

First  one  drop  then  two,  it  was  startinq 
to  rain.  Something  ^as  pulling  me  bad  intc  the? 
cl nuds. 

W:  1 1 1am  had     ust  remembered  about  riarqot 
in  the?  closet.      He  r  in  to  Jet  her  out.      Sh:?  wa£> 
crying  for   she  would  not   see  me  -for    another  ? 
year  c:. 
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Sue  was  the  only  one  in  the  group  to  select  a 
point  of  view  that  was  outside  the  human  characters  in  the 
story.     It  is  hard  to  determine  what  her  issues  were,  or 
even  if  she  had  any.     But  her  sympathies  are  clear  and 
well  defined,  and  the  choice  of  an  omniscient  sun  to 
report  the  events  on  Venus  gave  her  the  opportunity  to 
express  her  feelings. 

Sue  is  a  quiet ,   shy  girl,  reticent  to  share  her 
feelings  or  to  react  strongly  to  almost  anythinq.  When 
asked  to  describe  Margot,  she  wrote  that  "if  someone 
wanted  to  be  her  friend  they  would  find  out  thats  she's 
really  nice  inside."     That  also  happens  to  be  a  . 
description  of  Sue.     Her  choice  of  point  of  view,   then,  iz 
understandable  -  she  is  trying  to  Create  as  much  distance 
as  possible  between  herself  and  the  situation  Margot  finds 
herself  in. 

Margot  is  helpless*,  and  Sue  feels  helpless  to 
assist  Margot  in  any  way.     The  sun  will  try  to  come  out 
"for  Margot' s  sake",  but  really  has  no  control  over  the 
situation.     When  William  locked  her  in  the  closet,   the  sun 
could  only  report  that  it  happened.     And  when  it  started 
to  rain,   "something  was  pulling  me  back  into  the  clouds." 
The  sun  was  omniscient,  but  powerless.     Unfortunately,  Sue 
could  not  use  the  experience  of  the  sun  to  feel  more 
power f ul . 


These  pieces  represent  the  range  of  types  of 
responses  my  students  wrote.     Most  of  the  students  eta/ed 
within  the  form  Bradbury  laid  our.     Even  though  they 
adopted  a  new  point  of  view,  they  ielt  tied  to  his 
sequence,  devices  and  mode.     Some,   like  Andria,  virtually 
retold  the  entire  story,  complete  with  background 
material.     Others,   like  Chrissie  and  Jeff,  chose  only  the 
central  portion  of  the  story,    (from  just  before  Marqot  got 
locked  in  the  closet  until  the  end).     Three  girls  (Sue 
among  them)  changed  the  conteut  of  the  story,  one  usinq  a 
dream,  another  a  conversation  between  a  classmate  cf 
Margot' s  and  her  mother,   and  Sue's  sun.     Not  all   af  tnese 
efforts  were  successful,  nor  were  the  pieces  effective, 
but  the  points  of  view  selected  and  forms  attempted  *t?re 
reveal inq  and  exci  ting. 

Ibe_Paypf f 

There  are  many  urer pqu; si t  *s  for  writing  eifertive 
and  successful   paint  of   view  pieces,   and  tal  en  ar_,  a  qr  oup 
show  why  it   is  such  an  effective  technique  for  qettinq 
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children  into  literature.     To  he  able  to  write  a  point  of 
view,  a  reader  must  read  a  stcry  extremoly  carefully 

iLM]0t  e?°UQh  jUSt  t0  knOW  the  Plot'   or  the  setting,  or 
the  characters.     He  must  see,  and  feel,  the 

^Trt^rr'T5  °f  !hB  seParat*  components,  how  one 
incident  leads  to  the  next*,  how  one  character's  action 

i!n^J:ai0therS'  reactions-     Each  piece  must  be  analysed 
orei  e      hln^H  P^  baCk  together  to  create  something 

21  5    -    "  !Um  °f  ltfi  PartS-     The  kGV  dements  must 

be  identified  -  what  must  be  included  to  retain  the 
integrity  of  the  story,   yet  not  interfere  with 
reinterpretation  to  find  new  meanings.     Students  can't 
just  be     -ale  to  name  and  describe  the  characters,  they 
™*       ?  empathi2e  *lh  them,  understand  why  and  how  they 
got  into  the  predicaments  they're  in.     They  have  to  t»?t 
l^e  actu2?fCSKaKdXng  °*  *  character's  personality  with  how 
«™.?5  h      V  Pel?aveS  in  t^  story,   and  predict  what  he 
would  do  in  different  situations.     And  the  student  must 
understand  the  author's  intent  in  writing  the  story;  wha* 
is  he  crying  to  show,   illuminate,  make  us  understand  and 

0?™.^^  ^  °nt°  WhUe  Writing  fr°m  • 

What  make  this  assignment  special   for  me,  then, 
was  that  I  die]  not  believe  my  fifth  graders  were  capable 
of  those  prereguisites.     And  they  proved  me  wrong,  and 
once  again  showed  me  how  easy  it  is  to  underestimate  the 
capabilities  of  my  students.     The  pieces  made  it  clear  to 
me  how  much  my  students  learned  about  stories,   writing  and 
life  through  doing  a  pomt  of  view  piece,   and  how  much 
richer  their  understanding  of  the  story  became  without  my 
attempting  to  tell  them.     They  found  it  for  themselves. 

V  !k'   'L006?^  a  Wh°le  reaIm  of  Siting  activities  that 
I  thought   fifth  graders  couldn't  handle,   including  not 
only  USmg  pieces  by  published  authors,   but  also  reshaping 
their  own  stories  from  various  points  of  view. 

They  showed  me  that  point  of  view  writing  was  an 
effective  way  for  them  to  become  intimately  familiar  with 
a  text.      Their  perceptions  of  Margot  and  William  were 
crucial   to  their  later  analysis  of  the  story  and  point  ot 
view  pieces.     Dnce  they  understood  Margot  and  William, 
they  could  check  the  reality  of  the  story  itself,   and  then 
find  meaning  in     it  for  themselves.     Do  they  know  anyone 
like  Margot,   or  William,   or  the  anonymous  children  and 
teacher,   or  do  they  act  that  way  themselves     Loul  d  thev 
see  themselves  as  any  of  the  characters,   end  what  did  that 
teach  them  about  themselves  and  dealing  with  others* 
they  wrote  their  own  points  of  view,   this  became  the  twin 
bases  for  testing  their  writing;   could  Marqot  or  wi 1 1 i an 
have  done  that,   and,  would  I  have  done  or  felt  that  They 
incorporated  wn.it  they  knew  about  themselves  and  others 
wit,  the  events  of  the  text,   and  created  for  themselves  an 
explanation   for    the  sad  and   :ruel   events  of  the  story 


( 


And  by  doxnq  so,   created  meaning  where  before  was  only  a 

v.  Or  ^  « 
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Work  produced  by  the  Researchers 
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Reflections  on  Ethnography  and  Writing 
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In  1981 , 1  wrote  a  research  proposal  which, 
if  funded,  would  allow  me  vo  leave  New  York 
City  and  my  regular  college  teaching  schedule 
and  live  for  one  yea/  in  the  Shoreham  Wading 
River  school  district  on  eastern  Long  Island 
The  reason  I  was  going  to  Shoreham  was  that 
having  already  been  there  for  three  summers 
directing  New  York  City  Writing  Project  in 
stitutes  on  the  teaching  of  writing  and  having 
made  brief  follow  up  visits  to  the  district,  I  now 
wanted  to  document  how  teachers  who  wrote 
and  read  current  research  on  the  writing  pro 
cess  went  about  teaching  writing  In  fact,  my 
desire  to  conduct  this  study  came  to  me  quite 
suddenly  one  afternoon  when  I  was  visiting 
teachers  in  Shoreham  I  happened  to  go  down 
to  the  classroom  of  one  of  the  teachers  and 
I  chanced  upon  a  writing  conference  that  this 
teacher,  Diane  Burkhardt,  was  having  with 
one  of  heT  students  I  remember  thinking  that 
no  one  really  sees  the  intimate  moments  when 
teachers  work  with  students  I  knew  if  I  could 
show  what  really  happens  when  teachers 
made  a  commitment  to  teaching  writing  —  if 
I  could  document  the  day  to  day  interactions 
and  the  ways  teachers  think  about  what  they 
ai<?  doing  —  that  to  me  would  be  a  contribu 
tion  to  research  on  teaching  worth  making. 

If  I  did  this.  I  knew  I  wanted  to  be  inside  the 
classroom  I  wanted  to  watch  teaching  evolve 
i  was  firmly  convinces  that  if  researchers  want 
to  understand  a  process,  they  need  to  observe 
it  as  it  unfolds  —  and  a;  a  result  I  wanted  to 
We  in  classrooms  from  the  fust  day  of 
teaching  until  the  last  I  wanted  to  come  to 
know  the  teachers,  the  students,  their  writing, 
I  wanted  in  the  terms  of  ethnography,  lo  im 
merse  myself  in  the  "culture  of  the  classroom" 
to  <rome  to  know  it  as  the  participants 
themselves  did  

F  >ndra  Perl  teaches  in  the  Lnghsh  depart 
ment  at  Herbert  H  Lehman  College.  City 
University  of  New  Vork  She  is  Co-director  of 
the  Writing  Development  Project  and  Direc  - 
tor of  the  New  York  City  Writing  Project  Her 
pubh  of  ions  include  Coding  the  Composing 
Process 
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In  1982,  the  project  received  funding  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Ten 
teachers  from  nrades  112  volunteered  to  col 
laborate  with  me  on  the  research,  which  mevit 
that  they  would  each  allow  me  or  a  research 
assistant  to  live  in  their  classrooms,  to  take 
notes  on  what  they  said  and  did  They,  in  turn, 
would  keep  teaching  journals  in  which  they 
reflected  upon  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
classroom  and  they  would  each  do  a  case 
study  on  the  writing  development  of  one  stu- 
dent in  their  class.  People  often  ask  me, 
"what's  tt  like  to  do  ethnography?"  My 
response  is  often  a  specific  one,  since  I  im 
agine  each  project  develops  according  to  the 
interests  and  personalities  of  the  people  engag 
edtn  It. 

To  illustrate  what  our  project  was  like,  m 
sketch  a  typical  week. 

I  wake  up  at  7:45  a  m  either  wondering  why 
I  stayed  up  so  late  the  night  before  thinking 
and  talking  about  writing  or  remembering  the 
last  ten  years  of  academic  life  when  I  didn't 
need  to  be  at  my  college  before  9  30  or  10:00 
a.m.  I  thai  remind  myself  that  Diane  and  Ross 
Burkhardt,  the  two  teachers  whose  class 
rooms  Cm  studying  ntensively  and  in  whose 
home  Tm  living,  hav  been  up  and  off  to  school 
since  6:00  a.m  and  with  a  pang  of  conscier  ce 
get  myself  out  of  bed  and  ready  for  scr  j\ 
I  drive  about  three  miles,  past  the  site  for  the 
rvjclear  power  plant  that  gives  the  district  its 
money,  past  the  brown,  leafless  stalks  of  the 
vegetable  and  potatoe  fields  that  border  this 
stretch  of  Long  Island,  down  the  road  to  the 
Middle  School  After  saying  good  morning  to 
the  secretaries,  getting  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
grabbing  my  notebooks  and  a  pen,  I  head  for 
Diane's  eighth  grade  English  class  which 
begins  at  847  a  m 

Diane's  students  sit  in  a  c;  cle  Once  there, 
I  fad  a  vacant  seat,  pull  it  into  the  circle  and 
chat  with  one  or  two  of  the  students  next  to 
me  !n  the  beginning  of  the  study,  I  am  a 
Hiligent  notetaker,  recording  everythir  j  I  c^in 
of  what  Diane  and  her  students  say  \  *ter  in 
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the  year,  my  role  shifts  from  strict  observ* 
to  active  participant,  and  it  becomes  cornmc 
for  kids  to  ask  me,  "Are  we  going  to  do  fr< 
writing  today?"  or  for  Diane,  after  saying  goc 
morning,  to  ask  me  if  I  recall  the  plan  u 
devised  for  today's  lesson.  While  the  cla; 
clearly  remains  hers  and  while  my  job  remair 
that  of  the  researcher  taking  fiddnotes,  by  tf 
middle  of  the  year,  we  have  become  more  ID- 
partners  and  frequently  I  find  myself  bite 
ropting  my  notetaking  to  participate  In  da? 
discussions,  to  answer  questions  or  to  thai 
with  students  my  own  perceptions  about  tf. 
process  of  writing. 

After  Diane's  class ,  I  head  for  another  wir 
of  the  school  and  become  the  researcher  i 
Ross  eighth  grade  room.  Here,  although  Ro? 
has  been  through  the  same  summer  fralntr 
as  Diane,  it's  possible  for  me  to  see  ho 
teachers  adapt  what  they've  teamed  to  fit  the 
individual  styles.  Ross  is  the  orchestrator  < 
events,  the  prime  mover  in  his  classroom,  ar 
often  the  kids  are  as  rapt  as  I  when  Ro* 
brings  in  a  recently  finished  poem  and  shar* 
the  excitement  and  the  process  he  we 
through  to  write  it  In  fact,  the  rather  dirt 
impact  Ross  has  can  be  seen  in  the  numt 
of  boys  who  have  begun  to  write  poems  I 
the  first  time  in  his  class. 

After  taking  notes  in  Ross'  class,  I  return 
Diane's  second  English  class  of  the  day. 
lunchtime,  I  often  eat  with  a  bunch  of  eigl 
grade  students  in  her  room  After  lunch,  I  v 
a  sixth  grade  classroom  and  join  with  stude 
in  what  their  leather  Marcia  Silver  calls  writ 
workshop  Here  kids  can  be  seen  sprawled 
couches,  sitting  on  the  floor,  in  the  hallw 
or  at  individual  tables  drafting  pieces,  c 
ferencing  with  partners  or  revising  their  writ 
Frequently,  students  come  over  to  show 
what  they  are  doing  or  to  ask  for  help  O 
Marcia  can  be  found  off  to  one  side  worl 
on  her  own  writinq 

At  the  end  of  thi  >  da*s,  I  visit  one  of  D»< 
or  Ross1  social  studie  classes  in  w 
students  aie  writing  Thr  1 1  generally  com; 
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whatever  correspondence  ■  Tm  working  on, 
return  a  (ew  phone  calls  and  check  in  with  my 
retouch  assistants  If  this  were  a  Monday,  I 
might  also  visit  classes  In  one  of  the  elemen 
tary  schools  or  the  h#)  school  If  It  were  Tues 
day,  I'd  be  preparing  for  our  Study  Group 
meeting  in  which  I  meet  with  the  ten  teachers 
In  the  study  and  with  Nancy  Wilson  and  Jamie 
Carte  —  the  two  research  assistants  —  in 
order  to  write,  to  analyse  what's  happening 
In  classrooms,  to  raise  questions  and  to 
discuss  together  how  the  writing  process  ap 
proach  works  across  grade  levels.  If  it  were 
Wednesday,  Nancy,  Jamie  and  I  would  meet 
until  late  in  the  night  in  order  to  read  our 
fieldnotes  to  one  another,  to  catch  up  on 
what's  happening  in  the  different  schools,  to 
be  listeners  for  one  another  as  we  begin  to 
discuss  our  perceptions  of  classroom  events. 
If  it  were  Thursday,  Nancy,  Jamie  and  I  would 
have  one  final  meeting  together  before  we 
prepared  ourselves  to  return  to  New  York 
City  and  to  our  homes 

In  addition,  this  job  entails  meeting  with  ad 
ministratcrs,  making  ourselves  available  to 
other  teachers  and  at  one  point  during  the  year 
we  decided  that  if  we  wanted  to  understand 
the  students'  perspectives,  we  needed  to 
"travel"  with,  them  to  other  classes  in  order  to 
see  how  and  wheTe  Fnglish  fit  into  the  stu- 
dent's day-to-day  life  in  the  school. 

The  point  of  this  though  is  not  just  that 
we  ve  taken  on  a  big  job  or  that  we  are  busy; 
It  s  to  show,  through  sketching  a  little  bit  of 
the  partu  jlar  detail,  the  many  contexts  In 
which  writing  occurs  and  which  we  need  to 
be  sensitive  to  if  we  are  to  discover  anything 
about  how  it  is  taught  and  leajwd  To  do  this, 
we've  chosen  to  use  ethnography  a^  a  research 
tool 

One  of  the  ideas  I  want  to  explore  in  this 
papeT  concerns  the  ways  in  which 
ethnography  and  writing  are  similar  and  why 
so  many  of  us  fascinated  by  the  writing  pro 
cess  are  drawn  so  easily  and  naturally  into  ck> 
dig  ethnographic  research.  In  fact,  Tve  come 
to  see  that  the  princtpleh  which  underly  a  pro- 
cess  approach  to  the  teaching  and  study  of 
writing  have  t  ounte, parts  in  ethnography  I  wffl 
nou  present  seven  of  these  common  features. 

1)  Pe  rhaps,  the  most  obvious  connection 
between  ethnography  and  writing  is  that  they 
are  both  processes  just  as  the  last  decade  of 
ttork  on  composing  shows :  we  don  t  discover 
be**  vnk  rs  write  solely  by  analyzing  their  pro 
ducts  -  we  certainly  won't  discover  how 
teacher  teach  by  analyzing  their  grade  books 
or  then  lesson  plans  In  order  to  discovt,  how 


a  process  unfolds,  whether  its  writing  or 
teaching,  we  have  to  observe  it  and  to  do  this 
we  need  a  method  that  itself  Is  process 
oriented. 

21  A  second  feature  common  both  to 
writing  and  ethnography  is  that  we  learn  by 
doing  It's  commonplace  to  say  that  well  never 
learn  how  to  write  solely  by  reading  about  it 
or  studying  what  writers  say  about  it;  similar 
ly  budding  ethnographers  won't  learn  the 
methods  and  procedures  of  ethnography 
merely  by  reading  or  studying  accounts  of 
other  anthropologists.  While  I'm  not  ad 
vocating  the  abandonment  of  careful  study 
and  preparation,  I  am  saying  that  just  as  we 
learn  to  write  by  writing,  so  we  learn  to  do 
ethnography  by  rolling  up  our  sleeves  and  get- 
ting our  hands  dirty  —  in  other  words,  we  have 
to  do  it  in  order  to  learn  it  and  to  get  better 
at  it. 

3)  We've  come  in  writing  research  to  believe 
that  writing  leads  to  discovery.  As  writers,  we 
don't  plan  ahead  of  time  everything  we  will 
say.  More  often,  we  discover  what  we  want 
to  say  as  we  go  along  So  in  ethnography,  we 
don't  enter  a  setting  deciding  ahead  of  time 
what  evei  its  will  mean,  but  we  allow  the  mean 
ing  to  emerge  from  our  observations  and 
repeated  reflections  We  may  enter  with  cer 
tain  guiding  questions,  but  we  don't  impose 
our  answers.  We  allow  them  to  emerge  from 
the  process  of  looking. 

4)  From  writing  process  research,  we've 
come  to  see  that  writing  is  a  recursive  process. 
By  that  I  mean  that  when  writers  write,  cer- 
tain patterns  or  routines  reoccur  throughout 
the  process,  we  literally  go  back  in  order  to 
go  forward  For  example,  writers  go  back  often 
to  words,  we  reread,  we  go  back  to  the  topic, 
or  we  even  go  back  to  what  we  sense  about 
the  topic  that's  not  yet  in  words  So  in 
ethnography  we  find  ourselves  going  back  to 
fieldnotes,  for  rereading  and  studying,  to 
students,  to  teachers  and  to  our  study  group 
for  verification  and  for  elaboration,  and  even 
more  importantly  we  go  back  to  what  we 
sense  occurs  in  classrooms  —  to  what  makes 
for  the  context  in  which  writing  occurs.  Just 
like  in  writing,  when  we  go  back  to  the  text 
and  let  our  sense  of  it  till  us  where  we  need 
Or  want  to  go  next,  so  in  ethnographic 
research,  when  we  return  to  our  notes  and  to 
the  classrooms  themselves,  our  sense  ul  what 
is  occurring  rieepens  end  we  see  where  next 
to  direct  our  observations. 

5)  In  a  writing  process  approach,  learning 
to  write  involves  experimenting  with  and 
mastering  a  number  oi  different  forms  of 


discourse  and  exploring  different  points 
view.  To  me,  these  are  more  than  rhetoric 
exercises  I  think  that  when  writers  shape  th. 
Ideas  and  experience  In  different  forms,  th* 
begin  to  see  not  only  how  rich  experience 
and  how  most  Ideas  or  experiences  ler 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  b 
also  how  they,  themselves,  play  an  active  rc 
in  constructing  what  experiences  mea 
Ethnography  recognizes  the  multiplicity  . 
views  inherent  in  human  experience.  Tl 
researcher's  perspective  Is  seen  as  one  amor 
many  —  not  as  the  one  representing  *tl 
truth  "  In  fact,  ethnographers  understand  th 
no  one  ethnographic  account  is  the  truth.  Y 
aspects  of  what  is  true  for  people  in  particul, 
settings  can  be  rendered  and  recognized,  pa 
ticularly  when  people  share  their  points  of  vie 
and  work  together. 

6)  Ethnography  is  a  human  model.  Bor 
out  of  anthropology  as  a  way  for  the  lone  a? 
thropologist  to  immerse  herself  in  and  con- 
to  understand  a  foreign  culture,  It  now  enabk 
us  to  approach  classrooms  (something  we  ar 
very  familiar  with)  with  freshness  and  clariti 
In  ethnography,  researchers  do  not  reduc 
classrooms  to  lesson  plans  or  test  scores,  bi 
rattier  we  seek  to  bring  to  the  surface  whe 
is  intangible,  hidden  or  overlooked  in  the  ur 
folding  of  classroom  dynamics.  The  reaso 
why  we  are  comfortable  using  ethnography  i 
our  study  is  because  our  view  of  teaching  an 
writing  is  that  they  are  both  human  process* 
that  ought  not  be  reduced  to  linear  scheme 
or  checklists  In  this  sense,  we  view  bot 
writing  and  teaching  as  personal  and  soci. 
acts  crated  by  individuals  within  particuk 
contexts  When  we  take  this  kind  of  approac 
to  such  complex  phenomena  we  don't  end  i 
with  neat  research  designs,  clear-cut  bou 
daries  and  controlled  variables.  But  we  do  fir 
ourselves  involved  in  an  enormously  rich  la? 
that  often  requires  us  to  respond  on  a  hum* 
level. 

7)  Finally,  what  we've  discovered  th 
makes  writing  and  ethnography  so  similar  ar 
what  must  be  there  lor  each  one  to  flouri 
is  the  development  of  trust.  In  classroor 
we've  begun  to  see  that  what  allows  for  writi 
that  has  voice  is  a  trusting  relationship  amo 
the  students  and  between  students  a 
teachers  —  where  students  feel  comfortal 
about  taking  risks  Similarly,  we've  come 
see  that  ethnography  like  writing  offers  us  t 
opportunity  to  go  beneath  the  surface  e 
study  what  is  most  intimate  in  teaching,  t 
that  that,  too  requires  the  development 
trust 
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CREATIVITY  AND  VHE  COMPOSING  CLASSROOM* 
MA  KINO  THOUGHT  VISIBLE  ^nUUM* 


Sondra  Perl 


lotion  .  the  notion  that  mZ *Z rfent  ?» IraPUelt  «» 

After  eeveral  yean  of  studylne  th7«rt!^ n,stonc*5'  of  us  would  be  creative, 
conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  desie  to  ^ii  »  prfcef-  1  tav«  '"died  a  similar 
act  of  writing  enables  us  to  do  mA^  ^T.2Ting  "  "  univerMl  one  and  that  the 
arc  we  enabled  to  write?  Si,maarl»  1  now  «*.  under  what  eircumYtanoS 

the  li^tvLh^^t"^^eh2'?^0J,^>Ut  °ne  **  ™y  research  For 
writers  write?   How do thT^L^  ^f8"  on  nWh, £ 

de«rib.  this  procWas  rV^Toe«l^  S'  to  tertt  A"°  «2*5  to 
of  time.   But  recently,  Tve  t^^o  ?*  ^  J""?™  0Ver  <Bfferent  P^ods 

Focusing on  write™ in KhttaSST no? tel  lm  .^fT'!*  J*  "*  kind  of  "PP™*. 
As  a  result,  my  ir-t, rests  have  bWto  s^r.„7n^  b°Ut. enabUng  """"nstances. 
to  how  writers  write,  how  they  erte^atoT th«fr  tiT*  wgUV°  w  a"ention  not  only 
on  the  ways  in  which  the  eiwii^n^t  tae^L  ^  and  ""*«  '«  but  alsi 

enabling  or  «n  inhibiting  vehicte  to  thii  S^S?  tfachere.  Parents,  and  peers,  is  m 
writers  in  isolation,  puNng  ttem  into^LSST*-  ..f*  ?°me  to  tni>*  that  obserttaj 
«n  important  first  stepfor  raLVeh ,  cn,ff  "ings  in  neaUy  designed  studies  wm 

csamtoe  what  writer.  *ta^o£ett -in  t  he  T6*  ,but  0u"  »e  wed  E 
takes  place.  And  I'm  oeginninHo  tthJ Tthrt  if£ fa  Wnicn  thelr  wri«ng  actually 
m  iS£  ""Portent  enablin?ciritance.  C°nUxt  itseIf  whl<*  may  be  the 

classroom!  l^Sg7^^Z^SXm  T*"*  ~  --Posing 
create  enabling  circumstance  to ,  thrf,'.S.  "  teachera  need  to  "^ow  in  order  to 
to  know  if  the?  wanted  to^K  VE^SST'  and  what  "ould  researchers  need 

time  WClWlW  beCMSC  ^  »een  spending  a  lot  of 
teachers  at  work.  Te  t^r,  arPe  peon^.h  "f*00™.  Iearn"«  •»»  *  obWrve 
t«^«e  lVUed  me  Wo  tS  rtLSSllS'SSr, ^"^^'hreesummeTs! 
translating  the  findings  from  researehonlS.^.  .If  might  aJscovef  how  they  are 
enable  students  to  write. SilSSeutar  toSf  pfOCT  Jnto  circumstances  that 
Shoreham-Wading  River  sh^l  *.VZT  teachers  '  am  referring  to  all  work  to  the 

»«entio7  toSitSto  Vt  wrSna*2!  "k^6*  wh,eh  h"  tf™ 

workshops  over  the  summer.  ritlng  by  'n»olving  the  teachers  in  writing 

DlrecTor" of  Jhe" MeJf*'  ^"^"T  °/  ,ne  Cit»  ""'versity  of  New  ^orkT^a 
Paper  she  ™s  ",,c,e  b  »  edited  ve"w. 

Communication.  P "  1,16  conference,  on  College  Q>mp<»itio„  and 
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Talking  about  teacher*  and  their  wortc  leads  me  to  comment  on  what  it  is  like  to 
be  an  observer  In  another  teacher's  room.  When  I  first  agreed  to  visit  classrooms,  * 
was  concerned.  First  of  all,  not  only  am  I  a  teacher,  accustomed  to  being  in  control; 
in  this  setting  I  had  also  been  the  Veachers'  teacher.  I  was  worried  that  I  wouldn't  like 
playing  the  role  of  the  unobtrusive  observer.  Secondly,  I  felt  awkward.  Vm  used  to 
teaching  adults  on  the  college  tovel  and  now  I  wis  agreeing  to  visit  not  only  high 
schools  and  middle  schools,  but  elementary  schools  as  well.  I  was  not  at  all  sure  what 
one  said  to  first  graders  about  their  writing.  On  my  first  visit  to  first  grade,  I 
remember  walking  in  and  wondering  where  I  should  sit— thinking  that  I  ought  to  act 
natural  and  feeling  as  if  I  didnt  really  belong  there. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  first  graders  made  me  feel  quite  at  ease.  I  wasn't  in  the 
classroom  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  before  children  were  coming  over  and  asking, 
j         "May  I  read  you  my  first  published  book?"  I  realized  that  their  teacher,  Reba  Pekala, 
J        knew  something  about  enabling  circumstances.  Later  on  in  the  year,  Peggy  Waide,  a 
}         woman  I  had  not  worked  with,  who  was  a  first  grade  teacher  working  next  door  to 

•  Reba,  invited  me  to  her  room  to  see  what  she  was  doing.  She  then  told  me  that  the 
|  children  were  waiting  for  me  to  talk  to  them  about  writing.  I  experienced  the  by  now 
1  familiar  pang  of  "What  do  I  say  to  first  graders?"  and  went  in.  Peggy  asked  me  to  sit 
)  in  the  back  on  a  small  chair  and  had  the  children  form  a  circle  on  the  floor  around  me. 
:         Each  child  was  holding  a  book  he  or  she  had  written  and  was  waiting  for  me  to  say 

something.  I  told  them  that  I  visit  a  lot  of  first  grades,  and  that  most  of  the  teachers 
there  tell  me  that  first  graders  cannot  write.  I  said  that  these  teachers  were  just 
convinced  that  first  graders  do  not  know  how  to  write.  At  first,  the  children  looked 
;         surprised,  and  then  smiles  broke  out  on  their  faces  and  they  began  waving  hands  and 
saying,  "We  em  write.  First  graders  can  write."  I  then  said,  "But  they  say  that  first 
graders  don't  even  know  how  to  spell."  One  girl  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  then 
!         raised  her  hand  and  explained,  "You  see,  we  use  invented  spelling." 
i  By  now  the  teacher  in  me  wanted  to  stay  in  first  grade  and  the  researcher  in  me 

J  wished  that  I  had  a  video-tape  to  record  the  children's  excitement.  But  the  more 
i  serious  part  of  me  realized  that  Reba  had  communicated  something  to  Peggy  about 
i  enabling  circumstances  that  enabled  this  teacher  who  had  not  been  part  of  our  work  in 
!  the  summer  to  create  a  classroom  full  of  writers-writers  in  first  grade,  who  seemed 
\  to  know  something  about  their  own  writing  process.  The  point,  though,  is  not  that 
j  Reba  and  Peggy  are  exceptional.  Competent  and  dedicated,  yes-but  the  experience  I 
j         am  describing  was  not  limited  to  their  classrooms.  Wherever  I  go  now  in  this  district,  1 

•  see  students  engaged  in  writing  and  taking  their  work  seriously  whether  they  are  in 
i         first  grade,  4th,  8th,  or  10th.  And  every  one  of  the  teachers  I  visit  knows  something 

about  enabling  circumstances. 

It's  going  to  take  a  long  time  for  me  to  discover  precisely  what  these  teachers 
know  and  how  they  translate  their  knowledge  into  classroom  practice,  but  some  o£ 
their  thinking  is  given  voice  in  a  paper  written  by  Ross  Burkhardt,  an  8th  grade 
teacher,  who  describes  the  way  he  now  teaches  writing: 


I  am  s  different  person  in  working  with  kids  and  their  writing  this  year. 

Examining  my  own  writing  process  taught  me  what  a  writing  process  is  and 
how  to  nurture  it.  And,  by  inference,  I  can  do  the  stime  for  others. 

Students  now  collaborate  when  writing.  It  seems  hard  for  me  to  rememt  er 
those  distant  days  when  I  believed  that  collaboration  on  a  writing 
assignment  was  akin  to  cheating. 
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What  are  the  # 


Whether  he  says  it  or 

communicates  more  strLirL?^!?0"8  ^  what  he  does 

sap- *e  -       Are  «aS£5 

ourconn^rdoit  b°,h  o^^1^  £ 

Ross  knows  that  wit*.™  . 

W>en  Ross  indicate  tk*<  1.1  , 

act' 1  th"*  he  recognizes 


ensbllng  circnm^^JJ^'SS^L^i  •"°''e?, *•»  ««  <*eate  such 
know  ^tVrVwSt^w  ri""*,!?  "i!^  «>«»  <"*»•» 

«... .» ."sr.  zxxzg^&Tz  -ssr? for  *- 
^    *  •* and  «of^t^A^^,cr 

notes  *5S  SKtta  °oS,  ^  ™* '«■»  «•  keep 

willing  to  keen  obseS  Z£V?  .  "  P1"00655  *)urnaL  They  had  to  be 
changl  ^r^S^Sh"'teWly  !or  n,0™ents  of  insight,  awareness  and 
orations  ^ Z^nel   Y      ""^  °"  ,helr  writir«  <^  to  record  these 

their  535^ ijSltfJ;  ,earn  how  J°  «»ten  sensitively  to  the  writing  of 
weir  peers.  They  had  to  learn  ways  of  attending  to  another  writer. 

{nr^e^r5  m<>delS  Wh°  ^  ^ElM. 
with  STii^ "  wh°  were  w,Uil*  10  *      ^turned  to  their  classrooms 

emeriMir*  >Ji  IT"    T    .    06  crmUvc»      «**e  meaniiv  out  of  their 
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Studying  what  these  teachers  do  and  how  they  do  it  poses  a  challenge 
to  traditional  research  on  writing.  It  implies  that  we  can  no  longer  merely 
collect  writing  samples  and  pre-  and  post-tests  if  we  want  to  understand 
how  children  and  adults  develop  as  writers.  It  implies  that  we  have  to  pay 
attention  to  the  enabling;  circumstances  of  the  classroom  which  means  that 
as  researchers  w  »~nave  to  immerse  ourselves  in  the  life  of  classrooms  and 
let  the  students  and  teachers  there  teach  us  what  we  need  to  know. 

We  need,  in  other  words,  to  develop  the  perspective  of  ethnographers 
and  to  learn  from  the  work  of  people  like  Claire  Woods-Elliott  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Marie  Wilson  Nelson  at  George  Mason 
University  how  to  apply  ethnographic  techniques  to  the  observation  of 
\  writing  classrooms.  It  means  we  have  to  become  sensitive  to  the  context 

I  in  which  teaching  and  learning  occur  and  to  move  from  our  observations  of 

behavior  to  inquire  about  the  meaning  this  behavior  has  to  the  people  who, 
|  engage  in  it.  ^  * 

Finally,  Just  as  writing  is  a  way  of  making  thought  visible,  so 
ethnography  is  a  way  of  making  teaching  visible.  As  I  have  begun  ♦* 
reflecting  on  my  experience  as  a  classroom  observer,  I  have  come  to  < 
realize  how  hidden  teaching  is  .  .  .  how  much  of  it  goes  on  behind  closed 
doors-how  little  of  it  is  observed  except  for  formal  evaluatjons-and  what 
an  extraordinary  privilege  it  is  to  watch  teachers  at  worty  Seeing  what 
they  do,  listening  to  their  responses,  watching  how  they  conference  with 
individual  students,  seeing  the  moments  that  come  to  life  and  the  moments 
that  fade  away,  the  missed  opportunities  and  the  tiny  successes,  has  come 
to  be  an  extremely  powerful  experience  for  me  and  also  an  intimate  one. 
It  has  left  me  realizing  how  much  more  we  have  to  learn  and  how  much 
more  we  have  to  gain  by  making  visible  the  enabling  circumstances  of  the 
composing  classroom. 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

Lois  Easton,  editor  of  the  ARIZONA  NEWSLE1  TER  of  the  Arizona  State 
Reading  Council,  would  I  ke  to  receive  short  journal-type  articles  on  any 
aspect  of  the  teaching  of  fading  or  the  connections  between  writing  and 
reading.  Articles  should  Le  sent  to 

L  ois  Easton 

3881  E.  Gibbon  Mountain  Place 

Tucson,  AZ  85718  T^l.  299-5334 
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An  Innocent  Experiment 


Field  hole 

H..    IT!lIUV  "*  -"  ,n  Cl#"  *"  tc  WT,t*  ln  our  P»w»«»  Journal  Th.n 

Kr*.  Burkn.rd.  .aid  ,o  /lnl.h.    Nan  ,ild  lt  w„  hl.  b„, '       ,M '    ThTn  lu. 

.old  „.  ,„  do  ,hl.     Th.n  H»..  ..  wrote  on  the  bo.rd  oh.,  w.  d0?r£ 

-  keeeerch  Volunteer 

-  Clan  Procedure 

-  evaluation  (Crede) 

th.  cIi!,'.r^; \'  ~  ""d""°°"  •*•«  yoti  did.  ih.„  ,h.  told  ..  about 
the  caaa  etudl.e.    Iha  told  u.  .bout  plcklne  klda  to  do  the.  and  what  eVZL»ld 

the  beok?    H,».  |.  Mld  probably.    Thee  aha  told  u.  an*  «or.  .bout  tit) 

£°  ^'^.rr4, to  * *v  •  • chri'-       VrJn  to  -o 

^T1**'1  claas  procedure.    Mr*.  I.  explained  about  lt     Th.r,  ah. 

the  idaa  log.    Thao  .bout  th.  proca.e  journal  and  bow  to  u.a  It.    Then  !kT 
wrote  «o  the  board.    She  l.t  u.  out  lot.. 


Cfcrle 


This  was  Chris*  attempt  to  capture  in  writing  what  occurred  in 
her  8th  grade  English  class  on  Friday,  October  20th.    Chris  and 
the  other  students  in  her  class  were  taking  field  notes  as  a  favor 
to  me  since  I  could  not  be  there  that  day  and  I  didn't  want  to 
miss  what  was  going  on. 

As  the  principal  investigator  of  an  NIE-funded  ethnographic 
research  project  documenting  how  teachers  teach  writing,  I  had 
spent  every  day  since  the  beginning  of  school  in  classes  writing 
down  what  the  teachers  and  students  said  and  did.     When  I  knew  I 
was  going  to  be  away  from  the  district  for  a  day,  I  was  concerned 
nhat  I  not  miss  "something  important."     In  particular,  I  knew 
that  this  was  the  day  the  teacher  of  this  class,  Diane  Burkhardt, 
was  going  to  explain  in  detail  about  some  case  study  research 
she  planned  to  do  as  part  of  the  research  project  she  was  work- 
ing on  with  me.     Seeing  my  dismay,  she  resDonded  with  a  novel 
idea . 

"Why  don't  I  ask  the  kids  to  take  field  notes  for  you?  '  iat 
way  you'll  get  an  accounting  -  actually  45  accounts  -  of  what  I 
say  about  the  project,  case  studies  and  other  oointsf1 
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^iane  tenches  two  English  and  two  Social  Studies  classes.  TV- 
number  45  is  a  composite,  referring  to  the  total  number  of 
students  in  both  English  classes. 
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Diane's  suggestion  struck  me  as  interest i ng .     It  seemed  likely 
that  the  students  would  understand  this  request  sine  ,  they  had 
become  accustomed  to  seeing  me  write  every  day  in  my  notebook. 
They  also  had,  in  some  small  sense,  a  model  fcr  taking  field  notes 
since  on  occasion  I  had  read  my  field  notes  to  them  both  as  a  way 
of  demystifying  the  notion  of  my  "doing  research"  and  also  as  a 
way  of  adding  my  voice  to  theirs  when  they  shared  whatever  they 
had  been  writing  with  their  classmates.     Little  did  I  know  that 
by  taking  this  seemingly  simple  step,  not  only  would  I  be  forcing 
mys  if  to  face  some  tricky  methodological  issues  about  the  nature 
of  knowledge  in  general  and  the  nature  of  ethnograohic  research 
in  particular,  but  I  would  also  be  creating  a  partnership  with 
students  and  setting  up  points  of  reference  for  myself  that 
extend  beyond  the  traditional  teacher-researcher  framework. 
What's  in  a  Field  Note? 

According  to  Michael  Agar,  field  notes  are  "the  record  of  an 
ethnographer's  observations,  conversations,  interpretations  and 
suggestions  for  future  information  to  be  gathered"   (p.   112).  In 
Lof land's  terms,  they  are  "a  more  or  less  chronological  log  of 
what  is  happening,  to  and  in  the  setting  and  to  and  in  the 
observer"    (p.  104).     Schatzman  and  Strauss  recommend  sorting 
field  notes  according  to  whether  they  constitute  "Observational 
hiotes,  Theoretical  Notes,  or  Methodological  Notes"   (p.  99). 
However,  none  of  these  cool  descriptions  adequately  conveys  the 
dilemna  faced  by  researchers  whenever  they  enter  the  settings 
they  plan  to  study.     Immediately  confronted  with  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  competing  stimuli,  researchers  are  faced  with  making 
choces  -  what  to  write  down,  what  to  omit,  and  how  to  select. 
The  field  notes  of  the  students  who  were  so  innocently  enlisted 
in  this  task  suggest  many  of  the  solutions  researchers  themselves 
have  devised  and  point  as  well  to  a  number  of  crucial  problems. 

Rather  than  summarize  the  students' observations,   I  thought   i  t 
would  be  useful    to  look  at   five  of  their  field  notes  in  their 
en t  i  rpt y „ 
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■that  1  Think 


1.    Mr*,  f  t  "1  would  )lkt  ut  to  tit  down  and  writ*  a  littlt  prorata  about 
last  night. " 

2*    tvaryont  vrott  Much  longtr  than  tapacttd  (1  saga  or  2  at  wit). 
Mrs.  i.  wants  vohmtttr*  for  (sht  stuwblsa)  writs  en  board. 

BLACKBOARD -v 


ftaatarch  Volvntaaro 
Claao  Frocaduraa 
Evaluation 


Bhw  talks  about  evaluation. 

Hra.  g.     Kaplalnltig  how  ftondra'a  Job  woika.  What  Mia    I,  Has  to  do  for  tondra, 
plus  g'a  coat  atudlaa  on  ona  or  two  atudanta.    She  ha*  to  vTitt  a 
caaa  atud>.    Hra.  1.  wanta  to  pick  caaa  study  atudtnt ,    Rra.  %,  *ln 
a  sanaa,  1  do  s  cast  study  om  sv«ryona." 

case  iron 

Sht  vanis  co  video  «apt0  cowpott  out  loJd,  wo  wort  writing  nut  wort 
tla*  (not  *jch  wort  work),  lb  a.  1.  "1  dostnt  jdon't  think]  wt  will 
llwa  togr  bar.** 


t  (too  wuch  work)  for 


"tat .  1 


Btsl  lntsnst  procass.    Hra.  1.  "Who  la  inttrtsttd  In  volunttti lngV' 
(Mrs.  g.  jokes  around  Issning  forvstd  In  chair  -   as  usual)  sht 
wants  to  tslk  sbout  proctdurt  —  sht  wants  ws  to  hsnd  in  storlss  in 
bo*  —(sht  hands  box  to  Puvllal   to  pass  around  tht  claoa.) 

itoocedube 

Sht  chtcka  htxik  and  gratia.    She  gtts  placaa  atroxad.    thw  take*  onr 
In  folder  *    *>hs  aeapa  ont  —  wt  go  to  writing  groupa  <—  aba  llattna 
to  tapra  while  looking  at  our  piarta.    Hr*.  B.  "Any  qutatlona  sbout 
ibtt.V    gha  wanta  nice  swat  rtcorda.    Sh*  wanta  us  to  wrltt  In  ie«i»a 
lag  a  lot. 


to  bt  for  storlvs.    SS»  <*anta  t»»  to  lo  wort 


^T^cta^  Jmin^al  wtitnffvtr  wt  wTltt  tbr  wanta  ut  to  vrttr  j  Vroc^*^j 
[jTfrla  is  TlrlS)  wTlttng  pnri  of  English  gradt. 


I  r.sn*t  intttt  Maid  notta' 


*    *    *    «    a  *» 
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W*  ewe  Into  tlui.    M.Uottt    w*  b.,.„  to  ,iphl  proc...  in  our 

Pror!S      i  /     7  y?Uty  0i  y°Ur  Wh  0,1  ,h•"•  Froc«"  ■>0»"«1  •"trie.. 

Pror.dur.l  fighting  group  pr.rt  le.ap.ilon.  We  I.U  about  vrlghtlng  group..  wrUhtlnt 

how  auch  we  had  to  have  for  ■  good  trod*. 


Billy 


"*  wot*  •  procee.  for  ]..t  night 'a  .tory.    Evervon*  got  down 

^.nt;  .rt"'  ■,,rkh•r',,  ""*■»"»  flr.t  end  .he  ..id  we  .hould  flnl.h  .oon. 
Matt  dido  t  ««  to  (top.    Me  Mld  he  «.  writing  the  Beet  proc...  he  .v.r 
wrote.    Mr..  BurUi.rdt  wa.  ..plaining  ovr  grade.    1  everhn.rd  Mika  A.  aay 

2*  C*V.  .  11 '  J"  h*Wlng  "  ,l*r(J  •«"•»  !>•<*»•        alao.  Mra. 

».  ..plaining.    Mra.  P.  explaining  raee  et'idy.    1  ean't  raally  underetend. 


field  KotffB  to  Sondra 

nl.ht"'  lT.Sln.fSf  T  »•  ""w1"  •  you  wrote  |M, 

night.    1„  th.  alddl*.  Mr*.  »    .aid  1.  ev.rybody  done  and  1  ..id  "Hot  ,«t . 
1  m  wrltln*  th.  b..t  proc*.tt  1  ,v.r  vrltt.n."  Dl.n*  D.  s.ld.  "Yeah,  a*  too." 
Hr.    ».  ..id  let  .  writ.  fJ,id  not..  t0  ^j,,,    ^  ,       d  .. 
field  not.,  to  sondra?"    She  ..«.  "V..."    Th*n  Mr..  B.  ..Id  1  «„,.  «' 
vo  unt*»r  for  c...  a.udl...     J  uolunt.«r.d  lor  c..«  6tudl*«.    Th-n  Mrs  B 
..id  „ow  for  th,  proc.dur.  for  handing  In  pl.r...    She  e.k.d  anv  que.tlon.. 
She  ta  kad  about  Id..  Lop  ,„d  proc.s  journal.    Talked  about  th*  alnioutn.  1 
a.k.d  If  the  ulntam  1.  a  r.     Sh.  ..Id  no.    Then  ah*  ..Id  "Mha«  If  th*  »inW 
•ntrie.  ar.  nap?      1  ..k.d  if  .hr  k.eps  tr.ck  oi  the  pl.ce. .    She  ..id  ya.. 

Matt 

*»«»•»•»»* 
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Flrld  Motet 


•?  *  »>.  ,;,«J5.!jrii5i*g ;tj^:„r:opi:  r:ti  r"iiy 

all*,  or  anything.  '  Into  It.  a.  if 

1  wrote  .  lo,  in  wv  proce...    „,  tot,  ^  ^  fa  ^ 

1)  **t«arch/toi.dra     ^     Tbiajga  th«  trentt  to 

2)  Procadual  V>^tilh  ■fcout 

3)  Evaluation  A  Gradaa  j\ 

She'.  ln,.r..,l0,.  1  JSJJ, •  ?*2 * *° w  »•  "  1  «owld. 

*.th.  Krl.t.n  J  «.JhMrt.a  loi  td°ln'  '  «!"  "Udy  "  «• 

Procure;    Then  Hr,. ^«j»^^t_proc«dttr.  for  handing  thl.  In. 
r    Talked  about  what  ahe  wants  in  proeee».~T  i^eM^eTdolSi  f 

low  ahe  keeps  track  -  ..rot  -  If  no  piece  -  what  ......       „    ,  ,. 

I.  drafts 


Evaluation  -  gradat 
WlJJJn^j^radai 

J-  ProecMt  —  ainiajuu 
4.    W.C.  paiinipatlon 

teat 

Hieratur*  —  s.t.  books. 

haa,  S^7i,?,^Jl^i1J!t,{ta  ?T  bu<  -  ««" 

'Mnk  th.  cl...  like.  Hr.    B.  h*Vr  10  W°rry  'bout  11  «»>  1 

Merg.ret 
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Keading  through  the  students'  field  notes,  I  am  struck  by  the 
range  and  style  of  the  writing.    About  hai f  of  the  45  students 
do  what  Chris  does:  a  chronological  rendering,  mainiy 

in  full  sentences  with  a  lot  of  "and  then's"  stringing  the 
narrative  along.     A  careful  reading  of  all  of  their  entries, 
however,  indicates  some  interesting  difference -■ .    For  example, 
a  quiet  student  named  Dyane  (not  included  here)  focuses  entirely 
on  what  the  teacher  says;  student  remarks  are  absent  from  her 
piece.     Chris,  a  socially  oriented,  gregarious  girl,  notices 
and  includes  which  students  said  what  and  who  volunteers  as 
case  studies. 

Only  one  student  makes  an  elaborate  outline,  although  a 
handful  use  brackets  to  seoaiate  the  major  areas  of  discussion 
as  weU  as  phrases  and  direct  quotes  to  illustrate  what  was 
said.     Many  students  devire  a  numbering  or  lettering  system  to 
refer  to  the  different  area*  of  discussion?  few  evaluate  as 
Scott  does   (not  included  here);  -Went  very  fast.     But  very 
thorough . " 

Tom  is  the  only  student  to  draw  a  diagram  of  the  black- 
board an<?  to  include  descr  i.ptions  of  Diane's  physical  position 
(i.e.,   "Mrs.  B,   jokes  around  leaning  forward  in  her  chair"). 
While  not  the  only  student  to  use  direct  quotes,  he 
excels  in  separating  and  drawing  attention  to  his  own  opinions 
as  distinct  from  the  classroom  activity.     He  does  so  through 
asterisks,  boxes,  and  circles;     another  student  rathy  (not 
included  here)  dr  ws  arrows  and  includes  personal  language 
almost  as  notes  to  herself   (i.e.,   "I  should  get  my  tail  moving 
and  write  more";     "Phew!  Writing  groups  won't  be  graded"). 

Billy,  a  less  skilled  writer,  chooses  to  summarize  what 
he  sees.     It  is  interesting  that  other  than  his  "hello!!" 
he  keeps  himself  out  of  the  description,   for -use!   on  "how 
much  we  had  to  have  for  a  good  grade"  and  concludes  by  sayinn, 
"she  discussed  and  we  learned."     .Jeff,  a  verbal  student  and 
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a  class  leader,  focuses  primarily  01   what  is  happer   ng  to  other 
students,  particularly  boys,  and  wonders  how  manv  others  resemble 
him  and  Mike,  vho  are  unable  to  understand. 

Some  students  resolve  the  audience  issue  the  way  Chris 
does,  by  writinq  to  me,  not  for  me.    Matt  invents  a  title, 
"Field  Notes  to  Sondra."  However,  while  he  thinks  of  them  as 
something  akin  to  a  letter,  his  focus  is  primarily  on  himself. 
A  strong  class  participant  and" well-liked  by  everyone,  his 
notes  indicate  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  what  he  s?ys  and  what 
he  does,  interestingly,  almost  to  the  exclusion  ot  everyone 
else. 

Finally,  Margaret's  field  notes  indicat  e  an  ability  to  reflect: 
and  a  consciousness  01  mood  and  atmosphere  that  we  often  assume 
adolescents  are  incapable  of.    Unlike  Matt,  she  notices  that 
she's  "too  involved  in  writing  to  participate  at  all."  She 
records  her  perception  of  Diane's  mood  and  the  mood  of  the  group, 
as  well  as  her  reaction  to  the  temperature  and  the  cii stractions 
from  adjoining  classrooms   (i.e.,  "Hank  is  showing  a  movie"; 
"Allendorf  is  trying  to  speak  Spanish").     She  brackets  her  own 
sidetracks,  devises  a  system  for  numbering  discrete  items  and 
for  abbreviating  names  and  subjects,    And  throughout  r;he  monitors 
not  only  the  room  and  the  group,  but  also  herself  —  wi th  Vonesty 
and  voice. 

After  re  iding  the  students'    x'ie.lu  notes,  Diane  records  her  re- 
action in  her  teaching  journal,  a  ion  of      r  thoughts  and  ner- 
eeotions  about  teachinq  which  forr.u  an-rthex  oart  of  the  data  set 
in  our  study: 

The  in- school  part   of  this  «*uvy  ends  with  me  read- 
ing the  field  note?  written  by  th?.  kids.  Most 
bring  a  smile- -•••.••roe  because  of  how  Jitv. le  they 
have  written. . .other s  because  of  how  much. 
...I   love  the  ones  who  ose  Diane  or  r»i  to  refct 
to  me   (tlv^i  model  w.v,  Sondra' a  notes  i  gue^s)  . 
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A  few  try  tc  say  something  about  my  mood  or  the 
classroom  atmosphere. , .others  inject  their  own 
opinion  or  notes  of  humor.     I  marvel  at  what 
gets  written  down  and  what  doesn't.    Can  anyone 
who  wasn't  here  ever  know  what  qoes  on? 

^.j^gilLgP.nic  Notetaking 

Diane's  question  is  one  those  of  us  involved  in  ethnoqraohic 
research  constantly  wrestle  with.    Our  job  is  to  be  oarticioant- 
observers:  first  to  observe  behavior  and  to  inquire  about  its 
waning  (Spradley,  1980);  then  to  grasp  its  complexities  and 
render  them  (Geertz,  1973)     so  that  others  can  come  to  see  what 
we  have  seen.    How  do  we  do  this?    Where  do  we  go  for  guidanc  > 
Even  it  we  perform  the  research  tasks  well,  can  we  ever  convey 
what  really  occurs  in  a  classroom?    In  other  words,  can 
descriptions  of  a  process  ever  be  as  rich  as  the  process  itself? 

While  I  do  not  have  room  here  to  review  the  literature  on 
ethnographic  methods  and  the  ways  researchers  have  resolved 
these  questions,  I  believe  that  as  these  £?oroaches  and  varia- 
tions of  them  make  their  way  into  educational  s«ttin«./s,  both 
researchers  and  teachers,  practitioners  anc"  consumers  of  this 
research,  need  to  school  themselves   In  this  exciting,  messy, 
human  and  ine.    rt  science.     According  to  David  Smith,  Director 
of  the  Center  for  Urban  Etimognohy  at  »>.j  University  of  Pennsyl- 
va  n  i  a  : 

r:t.ii:;o',!rac>hy  is  not  a  skill?  ethnography  is  a 
respective.     Xt  is  a  way  ot  knowincj  and  a  way 

of  looking  it  allows  for  the  discovery  s-nd 

analysis  of  tangential  things ... Ethnograpny 
because  it  is  inductive  starts  at.  the  bottom 
and  looks  up ....  Ethnography  does  not  answer 
questions .     Good  ethnography  raises  questions. 
U980,  p.  ] 

As  my  research  team  and  I  proceed  on  our  three  year  ethno- 
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graohic  study  of  the  ways  teachers  in  grades  1-12  teach  writinq, 
we  raise  many  questions.     Since  field  notes  form  the  basis  of  so 
much  of  the  raw  data  on  an  ethnographic  study,  we  have  been 
struck  by  how  few  people  talk  about  them  or  share  their  personal 
ways  of  doinq  them. 

Here,  briefly,  I'd  like  to  raise  some  of  the  questions  we 
faced  and  discuss  some  of  our  solutions,     in  the  final  section, 
I  will  return  to  a  discussion  of  the  writing  classroom. 

The  first  question  ethnographic  researchers  face  is  "What 
do  I  write  down?"    Following  quickly  is  another,  "Sin-  e  I  can't 
write  down  everything,  what  do  I  select?"    Even  a  cursory  look 
at  the  students'   field  notes  suggests  the  range  of  options  and 
competing  stimuli,  all  of  which  seem  important  in  the  beqinninq 
of  an  ethnographic  study.     Should  the  ethnographer  record  con- 
versation verbatim  or  use  paraphrase?    Are  movements  and  body 
postures  important?    What  about  the  sounds  next  door?  What 
about  spontaneous  conversations  seemingly  not  related  to  the  lesson? 
How  do  ethnographers  keep  track  of  time?    Should  they?  What 
ctout  th«>  form  of  the  field  notes?   Should  behavior  and  talk  be 
coded  or  shotted  into  an  outline  or  grouped  in  some  other  way? 
Whe-e  do  ethnographers  record  their  own  perceptions  and  feelings? 
Can  these  oe  separated  from  observation? 

The  questions  ar*  endless.     Answers  tj  them  depend  primarily 
on  the  qoals  of  the  study  and  the  interests  cf  the  researchers. 
Our  cardinal  rule  is  to  get  down  as  much  verbatim  soeeeh  as 
possible.     We  know  we  can  add  in  the  setting,  sounds,  and  even 
body  language  later  on,  but  that  our  memory  of  specific  languaqe 
fades  quickly.     We  keeo  track  of  where  kids  sit  and  now  seatinq 
configurations  change;  we  note  time  scent  on  writing  in  class; 
we  keep  private  journals  of  our  personal  reactions  to  ciassf-s 
and  teachers;  we  also  keep  an  ooen  loq  where  we  record  D<=ropr>- 
-ions  of  classroom  events  and  evolving  themes. 

Yet.  despite  answers  and  shared  procedures,  the  studs  >>'.£> ' 
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field  notes  suggest  other  issue;  as  well.     What  surorised  me 
the  most  in  studying  the  student  '  Ueld  notes  was  the  recogni- 
tion that  so  much  of  what  they  heard  and  recorded  was  influenced 
by  their  own  agendas.     Each  student  brought  a  personal  history 
into  that  room  that  influenced  how  he  or  she  perceived  the  class- 
room events.     If  this  is  true  of  students,  isn't  it  equally  true 
of  researchers?        Don't  we  also  have  preferences  and  personal 
themes  that  direct  our  looking  and  thinking  and  writing?  And 
if  we  do,  are  we  supposed  to  put  them  aside  when  we  enter  a 
classroom  and  observe?    In  fact,  can  we?    I  find  this  is  a  bit 
like  trying  to  separate  the  dancer  from  the  dance,  or  the  knower 
from  the  known,     in  fact,  this  issue  raises  additional  ones: 
Is  the  act  of  knowing  personal,  and,  if  it  is,  can  we  ever 
arrive  at  an  objective  view  of  a  classroom? 

Earlier  I  described  ethnography  as  messy  and  human.     I  did 
so  because  in  my  understanding  of  it,  it  is  a  perspective  that 
grows  out  of  an    appreciation  for  the  complexities  and  varieties 
of  human  experience.     In  my  mind  those  who  do  it  well  don't  aim 
to  reduce  complex  phenomena  to  simple  schemes.     Rather,  they 
immerse  themselves  in  the  setting  they  are  attempting  to  under- 
stand; they  look,  observe,  and  write;  they  reflect  and  discuss 
and  look  again;  they  count  and  sort  and  analyze;  and  they  arrive 
at  interpretations  and  theories  to  explain  what  they  see. 

But,  in  the  end,  they  do  not  claim  that  their  statements  or 
conceptual  schemes  fully  explain  what  went  on;  rather,  they 
recognize  that  the  best  they  can  do  is  bring  to  life,  as  novel- 
ists do,  a  version  of  human  experience. 

Are  good  ethnographies,  then,  like  literature?     In  an 
imoortant  sense,   I  believe  they  are.     Mead's  Comi ng_q f  Age_ in 
Samoa,     Malinowski's  Argonauts  of  the ^Western  Pacific,  Wylie's 
yillgge^n_the  Vau cl use  are  full  of  stories      They  show  us 
people  at  work  and  at  play.     They  show  us  what  matters  to 
these  people  and  how  events  in  their  lives  turn  out.     By  looking 
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at  these  peoole  from  the  inside  out...  we  come  to  know  them  and  our- 
selves  better. 

Good  ethnographies,  however,  are  not  fiction.    Thev  show  what 
real  people  in  real  situations  do.    That's  why  we  take  fieid 
notes.     If  „e  didn't  w,  mioht  as  well  „rite  about  the  cla8srooms 
we  create  in  our  minds  or  the  ones  we  remember  from  childhood. 
The  point,  however,  is  that  field  notes  are  not  enouah.  Whafs 
i"  a  fjeld  note  is  what  we,  as  observers,  select.    vet  if  we 
want  our  ethnographies  to  represent  more  th.n  onr  own  limited 
poxnts  of  view,  what  are  researchers  to  do? 

In  our  view  the  dilemna  is  resolved  through  dialogue.  When 
we  enter  a  setting,  we  do  not  assume  that  we  know  what  events 
and  actions  mean,  but  rather  we  attempt  to  discover  what  they 
■nean  to  the  people  performing  them.    Our  job  is  to  come  to 
understand  another •„  point  of  view.    This  can  best  be  done 

through  dialogue,     m  our  study  we  read  our  field  notes  to  the 
teachers.     „e  write  tcgether  tQ  ^  ^ 

mean.    We  retlect  on  teaching.    Ke  continue  to  ask  questions. 
We  arm  to  discover  patterns.    We  don't  look  for  the  meaning 
of  classroom  events  in  our  field  notes.     Rather,  we  create  the  mean- 
ing through  the  transaction  that  occurs  when  teachers,  research- 
ers, and  students  share  their  perceptions  with  one  another.  We 
may  have  hypotheses  or  hunches  about  what  things  mean,  or  we 
may  ourselves  discover  themes  that  teachers  are  unaware  of 
But  the  excitement  of  this  type  of  research  is  that  we  don't 
impose  them.     We  share  them  with  the  participants  and  ask  them 
xf  they  see  what  we  see.    Toother,  we  arrive  at  a  view  of  the 
classroom-one  based  on  shared  experience  and  shared  perception. 

Back^to_J.he  _£yissroom_ 

On  Monday,  October  23  I  returned  to  Diane's  classroom.     1  was 
as  charmed  ao  she  by  the  kids'  field  notes  and  said  so.  Soon 
Diane  and  the  kids  were  back  into  classwork,  and  I  returned 
to  the  role  of  researcher.     Yet  seething  had  happened.     T  „as 
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more  aware  than  ever  that  there  were  not  only  two  views  of  the 
classroom— mine  and  Diane's— there  were  45  additional  views,  m 
fact,  from  that  day  on,  Diane  and  I  began  to  see  the  kids  as  our 
partners  in  the  research.     lt  was  as  important  to  discuss  what  they 
thought  about  a  classroom  event  as  it  was  to  agree  on  what  we 
thought  had  occurred. 

By  having  students  join  me  as  collaborators  in  the  research,  my 
experience  was  broadened  and  enriched.    Prior  to  this    study,  mv 
research  had  taught  me  that  writing  was  an  active  process  in  which 
writers  constructed  meaning;  however,  I  had  not  yet  seen  intimately 
how  learning,  too,  was  constructed  by  the  learner.    Given  the 
opportunity  to  talk  about  their  perceptions  of  classroom  events, 
the  students  I  observer  seemed  to  consider  what  they  were  learning 
in  a  new  light.     They  came  to  see  my  role  as  researcher  as  not 
very  different  from  theirs-we  were  all  learners.  Nor  did  they  view 
their  teacher  very  differently,     she,  too,  was  involved  in  a 
long  process  of  inquiry,  which  begins  whenever  she  meets  a  new  group 
of  45  students,  discovering  how  she  and  her  students  will  con- 
struct together  what's  to  be  learned  in  her  classroom. 

That  students  seized  the  opportunity  to  become  collaborators  in 
the  research  and  that  they  took  their  learning  and  our  interest  in 
them  seriously  was  not  surprising  to  me  or  to  Diane.  What  did  sur- 
prise us  was  that  they  were  wiLling  to  grapple,  long  and  hard,  much 
as  current  historians  and  soci.l  scientists  do  with  such  questions 
as  what  constitutes  the  nature  of  evidence. 

While  such  questions  which  ask  ua  to  examine  how  we  know  what  we 
know  are  difficult  to  answer,  they  force  us  to  confront  directly  the 
nature  of  knowing  and  what  we  think  we  are  doing  when  we  say  we  are 
teaching.     Had  I  entered  the  classrooms  I  was  investigating  with  a 
research  stance  that  dictated  ahead  of  time  how  I  would  proceed 
and  what  I  would  learn,  I  might  never  have  arrived  at  this  point. 
I'm  gratified,  though,  that  the  journey  I  am  on  is  not  a  straight 
forward  one,   that  it  meanders  and  twists  along  the  way,  that  it 
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leads  me  to  question  the  nature  of  what  I  am  doing.  Certainly, 
one  thing  I  have  learned:    whafs  in  a  field  note  is  just  the  ' 


beginning. 
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On  a  J„„e  day  in  1983.  Audre  Allison  and  I  sat.  as  we  often  did, 
in  Andre's  empty  classroom,  talking,  as  we  often  did,  about  kids.  The 
kids  in  question,  on  this  particular  day,  were  former  students  of 
Audre's:    seniors  at  Shoreham-Wading  River  High  School,  who  had  taken 
Audre's  llth  grade  English  course  the  year  before,  and  were  now  .bout 
to  graduate.    I  knew  these  kids-some  of  them  *t  least-nearly  as  well 
as  Audre  did.    As  a  teacher  turned  researcher,  participating  in  a  study 
of  the  teaching  of  writing  in  Shoreham-Wading  River,*  I  had  attended 
their  English  classes  almost  as  often  as  they  had.    During  the  school 
year  1981-82  I  had  joined  their  writing  groups,  looked  over  their 
shoulders  a*  they  wrote,  read  their  drafts  and  revisions  and  notes 
and  journal  entries,  asked  them  hundreds  of  questions  about  what  they 
were  doing;  discussed  them,  for  hours,  with  Audre.    It  was  during  that 
year,  too,  that  Audre  and  I  had  formed  a  partnership,  the  lines  between 
teacher  and  researcher  often  blurring,  sometimes  disappearing  altogether. 
Audre  had  shared  her  students  with  me.    We  had  observed  them  together, 
admired  them  together,  sometimes  even  taught  them  together.    On  that 
day  in  June,  when  they  were  about  to  graduate,  we  were  already  missing 
them  together. 

What,  ve  wondered,  would  happen  to  these  students  ("our"  students) 
when  they  went  to  college?    Would  they  continue  to  write  with  enthusiasm 
and  passion?    Would  they  bring  skills  learned  in  high  school  to  college 
writing  groups?    We  wanted  to  know.    In  a  flash  of  year-end  inspiration, 

K*n      /'?°W  Ieachers  Teach  the  Wrl*i«g  Process,"  supported,  in  part,  by 
National  Institute  of  Education  contract  06-82-0011  and  directed  by 
Sondra  Perl.  J 
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we  decided  to  stop  wondering  and  try  to  find  out. 

In  June  -83  w.  Invited  three  students.  Sue.  D.ve  end  Alex,  to 
-eet  with  us  fro.  tto.  to  tim  during  ^following  year:    to  talk  end 
write  with  u.  .bout  their  experience.  1.  Freehs  Co.?.,  end  to  Join  us 
in  presenting  .  panel  .bout  ,he.e  experience,  .t  the  .prlng  -eetlng  of 
the  Conference  on  College  Co»po.ltion  end  Connunlc.tlon.    The  conference 
was  to  be  held  in  Ut.  March  '84.  „«„  tb«  .„,  „f  .„  .c.,^  yw  ^ 
hadn't  ,.t  begun;  when  we  pl.nned  the  session  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
just  what  It  was  that  we  would  be  presenting.    But  we  knew  Sue  and  rave 
and  Alex;  liked  the.,  trusted  their  Judgwnts.  knew  we  could  learn  fro. 
the..    We  figured  that,  .a  the  year  went  on.  we  would  find  the  focus  of 
our  panel. 

And  so  it  turned  out,  though  in  ways  we  could  not  have  predicted. 

The  report  that  follows  draws  on  students'  accounts  of  their  own 
experiences.    It  includes  statements  Sue,  Dave  and  Alex  made  .t  the 
March  conference,  notes  made  in  preparation  for  it,  and  excerpts  from 
letters  sent  to  me  by  thesa  and  other  former  Shoreham-Wading  River  High 
School  students.    It  gives,  I  hope,  a  view  of  Freshman  Comp.  as  these 
freshmen  saw  it.    And,  in  answering  the  questions  Audre  and  I  put  to 
one  another,  raises  others  we  had  not  thought  to  ask. 


Freshman  Composition,  in  its  various  guises  (English  101,  Exposi- 
tory Wrifing,  Lit.  and  Comp.,  etc.)  appears  in  course  catalogs  as  a 
•ervice  to  students.    Take  this  course,  the  description  promises,  and 
you  will  learn  to  navigate  the  unfamiliar  seas  of  academic  discourse 
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S°"et1""  tbe  «       -  it:   he  or  .h.  is  t..t.d  .„„ 

...igned  to  .  cour.e  or  .  ..ctlon;  «  other  ttae..  he  or  .he  c.»  chooee 
fro.  «°ng  .  nu»ber  of  option..    Either  way.  the  proni.e  i.  the  sa»e: 
the  c„„r.e  will  Inlti.t.  the  .tud.nt  into  the  Series  of  college  ' 
English.    Student.,  the  cour..  d..criptions  pro»i...  will  the 
convention,  of  the  .c.d^ic  .tyle;  b.yond  that,  th<y  „m  Um  ^ 
org.ni«e  their  thought.,  expre..  theo  cl..rly.  .nd  will  he  .ble  in  the 
future  to  cope  with  the  dewnd.  of  writing  i„  other  cour.es. 

.       Sounds  good,  if  .  mtle  v.gue.    The  question  is,  are  these  the 
things  that  students  actually  learn? 

Alex,  Sue  and  Dave  went  to  college  fro*  a  nchool  district  in  which 
writing  is  respected,  enjoyed  and  widely  practiced.    In  Andre's  class, 
•s  in  others,  they  drafted  pieces  and  revised  then,  net  in  writing  groups, 
discussed  the  process  of  writing,  wrote  constantly. 

Audre's  teaching  of  English  is  based  on  her  own  deep  pleasure  in 
reading  and  writing~a  p]easure  she  hopes  to  shar*  with  students.  "I 
want  kids  to  know  the  Joy  of  writing,"  she  wrote  once  in  her  teaching 
journal,  "-to  know  that  it  is  sonething  they  can  do  for  thenselves,  that 
writing  is  a  way  of  knowing  thenselves  and  their  world~the  power  of 
ting  for  sheer  pleasure  and  for  energetic  purpose." 

For  Audre,  as  a  teacher  and  ar  a  writer  herself,  the  pleasure  in 
writing  cones  fron  discovering  what  you  want  to  say  and  finding  a  voice 
in  which  to  say  it-your  own  individual  voice,  as  personal  as  your  own 
vision  of  the  world.    It  cones,  she  says,  "through  surprising  yourself 
with  what  you  find  you  know-through  making  your  own  order  out  of  your 
own  chaos-through  creating  new  experiences  and  re-creating  past 


experience—through  finding  that  you  have  ..id  aomething  that  others 
enjoy  or  find  interesting  or  useful."   Her  classroom  is  set  up  as  a 
community  of  writers,  each  helping  the  others  to  find,  create  and  clarify 
meaning;  as  Alex  put  it  later,  "how  to  discover  meaning  we  can  believe 
in."    And  then  to  express  that  meaning  so  that  others  will  be  able  to 
understand  it,  be  convinced  or  moved  by  it. 

In  planning  her  curriculum,  Audre  looks  first  to  her  own  needs  as 
a  writer:    for  space,  time,  and  encouragement.    She  gives  her  students 
plenty  of  all  three.    She  wants  them  to  write  wherever  they  feel  com- 
fortable, to  take  as  much  time  as  they  need  to  draft  and  revise  their 
pieces,  to  be  able  to  count  on  supportive  responses  from  their  peers  as 
well  as  from  their  teacher.    She  writes  with  her  students,  sharing  the 
struggle.    She  has  patience.    She  doesn't  expect  skill  in  writing  to 
develop  overnight,  but  rather  slowly,  as  an  outgrowth  of  students'  con- 
cern for  what  they  write  and  confidence  in  their  alility  to  write  it. 
And  she  studies,  with  her  students,  the  writing  process  itself:  what 
each  student  is  doing  as  a  writer,  how  it  compares  to  what  other  students 
(and  Audre  and  published  writers)  do,  what  helps  and  what  doesn't. 

Sue,  Dave  and  Alex  were  among  the  students  in  Audre 's  classes 
who,  as  they  wrote,  came  to  see  writing  as  writers  do.    They  struggled 
comfortably  with  the  complex  processes  of  drafting  and  revision,  laughed 
and  argued  and  helped  each  other  in  writing  groups,  became  aware  of  their 
own  patterns  and  needs  as  writers.    They  were  very  different  from  one 
another,  as  writers  and  as  people,  but  alike  (and  like  many  of  the  other 
students  in  Audre 's  classes)  in  that,  by  the  end  of  their  high  school 
years,  they  had  come  to  see  writing  as  central  to  their  lives. 
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When  I  described  them  to  en  audience  et  the  CCCC  conference,  it 
was  as  Audre  and  I  had  described  them  to  one  another,  as  we  sat  over 
coffee  in  Shoreham-Wading  River  High  School,  during  their  11th  and  12th 
grade  years. 

Alex 

There  is  a  theme—a  central  story— that  appeared  again  and  again 
in  Alex's  writing  as  she  finished  high  school  and  went  on  to  college. 
A  quiet,  obedient  girl  or  woman  (sometimes  a  child,  sometimes  Alex  her- 
self), who  has  let  other  people  tell  her  what  to  do  all  her  life,  at  some 
point  claims  her  self;    begins  to  listen  not  only  to  the  voices  of  author- 
ity but  also  to  her  own  inner  voices,  and  quietly  but  firmly  takes  control 
of  her  own  life.    I  think  thst's  also  what  happened  to  Alex  as  a  writer 
during  her  11th  grade  year. 

Alex  was  a  successful  student  to  begin  with.    She  entered  11th 
grade  with  a  record  of  top  marks  and  a  reputation  for  academic  excellence, 
especially  in  science.    Most  of  her  succesn  she  owed  to  a  fine  mind,  an 
ability  to  concentrate,  and  a  willingness  to  work.    But  some,  as  she 
realized  herself,  came  from  her  expert  hand  with  the  school  game.  "I'd 
spend  the  first  few  weeks  fijr.ring  out  what  the  teacher  wanted,"  she 
said  later,  "and  the  rest  of  the  year  giving  it  back  to  him  or  her."  And 
it  worked;  there  were  all  those  A's  to  prove  it. 

But  something  v  Ise  was  brewing  that  year,  something  in  Alex  strug- 
gling to  break  out  of  the  "good  student"  mold,  and  Audre  came  at  the 
right  time  for  her.    For  Audre  wouldn't  play  the  gaite.    "She  changed  the 
rules!"  said  Alex,  latar;    laughing,  looking  back.    Alex  would  go  to  her, 
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between  classes,  during  clssses.  after  school,  trying  to  find  out  whet 
•he  was  supposed  to  be  doing  in  English  this  year:    what  to  write  about, 
how  to  write  about  it,  what  Audre 's  idea  of  a  good  paper  was.  But 
Andre  wouldn't  tell  her.    She  would  listen,  summarize  what  she  had 
heard,  ask  questions,  but  steadfastly  refuse  (as  she  did  with  all  her 
students)  to  make  decisions  about  subject  matter,  style,  structure. 
"You  are  the  writer,"  she  would  say.    "It's  up  to  you." 

It  was  frustrating  for  Alex  at  first.    Audre  wouldn't  even  tell 
her  what  words  to  cut  out  of  her  pieces,  and  Alex  was  beginning  to  sus- 
pect she  needed  to  cut.    At  the  beginning  of  11th  grade,  she  had  swallowed 
a  whole  vocabulary  list,  and  only  partly  digested  it;  her  pieces  were  \ 
topheavy  with  exotic  new  words  some  of  which  practically  begged  to  be 
cut:    "condign,"  "longanimity,"  "fraught  with  adumbrations."    But  Audre 
stood  firm.    "This  sentence  puts  a  strain  on  me  as  a  reader"  was  the 
farthest  she  would  go  in  helping  Alex  decide  what  to  discard,  but  no 
farther.    What  words  remained  was  a  decision  she  insisted  on  leaving  in 
the  writer's  hands.    "I've  never  understood  teachers  who  say,  'Cut  out 
all  that  garbage,'"  she  told  me  once.    "It  takes  the  learning  away  from 
the  student." 

So  Alex,  unwillingly  at  first,  and  confused  and  frustrated,  began 
to  make  her  own  decisions.    And  found  she  could.    And  in  doing  so  re- 
leased powers  she  had  never  known  she  had.    She  found  a  new,  strong 
voice,  clearly  her  own;  began  to  explore  new  forms  (poetry,  for  instance, 
which  she  had  been  convinced  she  couldn't  write)  and  new  uses  for  siting. 
She'd  always  kept  diaries;  now  she  explored  Issues  in  her  life  through 
fiction  as  well.    She  found  she  could  write  to  discover  as  well  as  to 
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display  knowledge;  kept  reeding  logs  end  science  journals,  wrote  her  way 
through  .  substantial  piece  of  research  in  biochemistry  which  eventuslly 
led  to  a  major  scholarship,  'she  began  to  ask  her  writing  group  not  to 
direct  her  but  tc  help  her  clarify  her  own  thinking:    'Wtia.es  I  use 
their  suggestions  and  sometimes  not,"  she  reported.    "This  helps  because 
it  force.  me  to  make  my  own  decisions."    She  decided  that,  whatever  else 
she  did,  she  would  always  write. 

*y  spring  of  her  Junior  year  she  was  able  to  write,  at  the  end 
of  what  .urned  out  to  be  a  prize-winning  essay  for  an  NCTE  contest, 

co^IrM.r1'1?8  18  1  my  never  produce  •  television 

commercial  or  lay  eyes  on  a  film  set.    Yet  I  will  always  be 
able  to  grab  a  pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper  to  »old  ^  Sights 

^°r°rd«  thC  Wrltten  P*^-    They  may  take  the  form  I 

choose  and  the  tone  I  select,  after  all  they  reflect  me.  I 

!^<!!eewrer,Pr0teCtlve'  Perhaps  even  wrogant  abouti  the  in- 
dividuality of  my  writing.    yet  it  is  the  only  thing  in  todiys 
of  ten  allentating  society*  which  insures  me  thkt  I  mfy  pro?^ 

rait'o^fH111?1^^1  ?nd  her  thou«ht-    Fo*  writing  is  trSy" 
sn  art  of  the  individual.    It  will  and  must  remain  and  thrive. 
As  long  as  we  continue  to  think  freely  we  must  write  for  only 
as  long  as  we  write  may  we  hope  to  continue  to  think  freely. 


Sue 


I  first  noticed  Sue  because  her  voice  came  through  so  clearly  in 
everything  she  wrote.    There  would  be  a  flash  of  humor  in  a  piece,  an 
original  twist,  a  telling  detail,  a  way  of  seeing  the  world  so  completely 
hers  that  you'd  know  who  wrote  the  piece  even  if  it  had  no  name  on  it. 
"Gregory  idolized  Batman  and  Robin  so  much  that  he  named  his  gerbils 
after  them.    The  fat  gerbil  was  Batman  and  the  gerbil  that  Gregory  cut 
the  tail  off  of  was  Robin  .  .  .  ."    "Stanley    [Kowalski]  seems  like  this 
really  street  smart  tough  guy  ...  ."    "Several  scrappy  teenage  street 
kids  .  .  .  lean  against  the  doors  that  have  a  painted  sign  in  bright 
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fluorescent  orange  letters,  'Do  Not  Lean  Against  These  Doors'  .  .  .  ." 
I  wanted  to  hear  sore  of  this  voice,  so  I  hung  around,  and  became  fas- 
cinated by  Sue's  wonderfully  messy  and  wonderfully  effective  writing 
process. 

Sue  rewrote  extensively,  even  at  the  beginning  of  llth  grade. 
Her  first  drafts,  she  felt,  were  "rambling"  and  "ungrammatical"~the 
last  a  consequence  of  her  having  only  recently  become  interested  in 
writing.    As  a  child,  she  said,  she  had  been  "too  busy  playing"  to  pay 
much  attention  to  it.    But  now  she  was  interested,  and  willing  to  work, 
and  she  tore  into  her  drafts  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  moving  sen- 
tences around1,  deleting  whole  sections,  examining  new  ones  into  the  mar- 
gins of  her  pages,  writing  notes  to  herself  about  what  she  wanted  to  do 
next— all  in  a  bold,  messy,  confident  scrawl  that  seemed  to  match  her 
personal  style. 

For  Sue  is  active,  a  doer,  a  natural-born  leader;  she  takes  the 
initiative  in  all  aspects  of  her  life.    In  her  last  two  years  of  high 
school  she  was  involved  in  just  about  everything  happening  in  the  school 
community.    She  ran  herself,  or  had  a  large  hand  in  running,  the  high 
school  student  government,  its  newspaper,  life  Softball  team,  a  student- 
run,  writing  center,  a  community  serv^cejpfoject,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
things  I  never  could  keep  track  of.    But  she" could,  and  did,  and  handled 
them  all  well. 

She  revised  her  drafts  as  she  managed  all  of  her  various  projects 
with  determination  and  humor,  getting  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  all,  but 
also  getting  the  job  done.    In  writing  she  knew,  usually,  where  she  was 
going,  and  usually  had  a  rough  idea  of  how  to  get  there.    "This  part  is 
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•bout  something  else,"  .he'd  say,  moving  •  paragraph.    "It  doesn't  belong 
here."    Or,  "This  part  doesn't  sound  like  me;  better  throw  it  out."  At 
the  beginning  of  11th  grade,'  as  she  pointed  out  to  ae,  her  changes  were 
msinly  improvement,  of  what  was  there:    sharpening  focus,  smoothing  out 
tone;  by  12th  grade  .he  was  revising  more  drastically:    changing  the  focus 
of  a  piece,  rethinking  it  entirely. 

In  her  writing  group,  she  encoursged  others  to  experiment,  to 
revise  boldly,  as  she  did.    "Why  don't  you  take  a  chance  on  it?"  she 
would  ask.    She  would  move  the  group  along,  encouraging  exploration  and 
"What  if  .  .  .  ?»  questions  at  the  beginning  of  work  on  a  piece,  concen- 
trating on  improving  what  was  there  towards  the  end.    "At  some  point  you 
have  to  stop  asking  'What  if?';  otherwise  you'd  never  finish."    She  was 
always  careful,  however,  to  leave  decisions  in  the  hands  of  the  writer. 
Giving  advice  to  members  of  a  writing  group,  she  wrote,  "Never  be  con- 
descending or  mean.  ...  Ask  questions.  ...  Be  honest,  if  you  can't 
understand  say  so,  say  what  you  think  but  understand  you  aren't  in 
charge." 

When  Sue  left  high  school  she  liked  to  write.    She  would  revise 
and  revise  until  a  piece  pleased  her,  and  then  fight  for  it  if  necessary. 
She  knew  when  her  writing  was  good,  and  enjoyed  sharing  it  with  others. 
Of  the  fifth  draft  of  a  piece  she'd  worked  hard  on,  she  wrote,  "I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  I've  written.    I  have  fun 
reading  it.    It  makes  other  people  happy.    I'm  proud  that  I  was  able  to 
do  what  I  set  out  to  do." 

The  summer  before  she  went  off  to  college,  Sue  quit  a  summer  job 
she'd  hated,  and  sat  down  to  write  about  it.    Her  account,  lively  and 
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funny  and  (in  the  end)  •eripus,  covered  ^even  typed  pages,  which  she 
revised,  read  to  a  friend,  and  eventually  sent  off  to  Audre  and  me~ 

i  ' 

because  she  knew  we  would  enjoy  it.  She  left  for  college  on  her  feet  as 
a  writer.    We  figured  she'd  be  okay. 


Dave 


I  first  noticed  Dave  not  because  of  his  own  writing  but  because 
of  the  way  he  responded  to  other  people's.    He'd  deal  with  a  writer's 
feelings,  directly  and  without  embarrassment .    "You  felt  sad  when  .  .  .  ," 
he'd  say,  or  "You  must  have  been  scared  ....'•   While  other  students 
hesitated,  or  commented  on  surface  aspects  of  a  piece,  Dave  would  go 
straight  for  its  emotional  center. 

Once,  when  his  writing  group  was  discussing  the  difficulty  of 
putting  feelings  on  paper,  someone  said  it  was  hard  to  write  about  love. 
"It  sounds  mushy—like  a  Hallmark  greeting  card."    Dave  said,  in  the 
serious  and  unse If -conscious  manner  I  came  to  know  and  respect,  "I  don't 
see  anything  wrong  with  Hallmark  greeting  cards.    If  writing  can  bring  out 
someone's  feelings  and  their  thoughts  and  they  can  think  about  stuff, 
then  that's  good." 

Dave's  own  best  writing  was  often  private,  written  for  himself 
alone.    He  would  take  his  journal  to  the  beach,  or  to  the  woods,  and 
write.    He'd  think  things  over,  by  writing  about  thm,  and  record  his 
observations  of  the  world  in  careful,  precise  detail,  sometimes  shot 
through  with  glints  of  a  sharp  sarcasm  the  world  seldom  saw.  Attending 
an  evening  meeting  of  adults  in  the  community,  for  instance,  he  wrote 
notes  to  himself:    ".  .  .  The  end  of  the  meeting  draws  near.    Looks  of 
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relief  appear  on  most  Aces  .  .  .  p^ple  straighten  their  papers  and 
their  postures  ...  have  false  looks  cf  interest  on  their  faces  as 
they  doodle  on  their  calendars  and  click  their  pens  .  .  .  First  one 
person  swings  back  and  forth  In  his  chalrf  then  almost  like  an  orchestra 
everyone  repeats  the  motion.    It  looks  ridiculous  .  .  .  .»   Very  little 
of  ^thls  writing  ever  surfaced  In  class.    I  came  to  know  about  it  only 
because  I  came  to  know  Dave  himself.    Sometimes,  if  I  asked,  he  would 
lend  me  his  journal,  or  the  folder  of  miscellaneous  writings  he  kept  in 
his  desk,  but  in  general  he  tended  to  assume  that  what  he  wrote  for 
himself  would  not  be  of  interest  to  anyone  else. 

When  Dave  brought  work  to  class,  he  often  left  out  just  that 
richness  of  detail  and  reflection  that  gave  his  journal  pieces  life. 
The  other  members  of  his  writing  group  would  ask  him  questions  about  the 
thinking  behind  the  brief  and  abstract  pieces  he  read  to  thei^,  and  urge 
him  to  put  more  of  It  down  on  paper.    As  the  year  went  on,  he  sometimes 
did.    Once  he  wrote  a  poem  based  on  a  journal  entry  I  had  admired,  and 
entered  It  in  the  high  school's  poetry  contest.    Another  time  he  used 
an  experience  recorded  In  his  journal  as  the  basis  of  a  fictionalized 
account  of  a  trip  he'd  taken,    with  his  group's  support,  and  Audre's,  he 
began  to  play  with  forms:    to  mix  fact  with  fiction,  to  play  with  dif- 
ferent voices.    And,  more  and  more  often,  he  brought  his  work  to  class. 

lie  didn't  revise  much,  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  nor  did  he 
always  finish  pieces  he'd  started,  but  he  was  always  a  helpful  responder 
to  other  people's  writing,  responding  thoughtfully  but  with  respect  for 
the  writer's  authority.    "You  should—"  he  began  one  dey,  but  stopped 
himself.    "No— I  can't  tell  you  what  you  should  do.    But  maybe  you 
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«l«ht  .  .  ,  .«  a*  thought  d..ply  .bout  hi.  writing  «nd  other  people'., 
and  alvay.  wrote— though  not  always  for  aehool 

The  following  year,  when  he  wu  .  .enlor,  I'd  .ei'hla  In  the 
hall.,  .nd  e.k  hi.,  »Hh.t  hav.  you  been  writing  In  your  Engll/h  cl.„?« 

"Oh.  nothing  mich,"  he'd  eey.   "I'.  not  doing  eo  good  In  there." • 
Then  he'd  reach  Into  the  beck  pocket  of  hi.  Jean.  ,nd  pull  out  .  «uch- 
folded  .cr.p  of  notebook  p.per.    "But  I  wrote  thl.  poem  l..t  weekend- 
You  want  to  see  it?" 

[NOTE:    For  the  flavor  of  the  students'  high  school  writing, 
»ee  p.   .] 

In  the  second  year  of  our  study,  Sue,  Dave,  and  Alex,  although 
they  were  no  longer  in  Audre's  class,  continued  to  work  with  us.  They 
travelled  with  Audre  and  me  and  other  leaders,  researchers,  and  students 
to  teachers'  conferences  at  which  they  discussed  their  experiences  as 
writer*..    They  read  articles  and  sometimes  books  on  the  writing  process. 
They  read  and  commented  (sometimes  in  writing)  on  my  research  reports. 
They  became,  in  short,  active  and  valued  members  of  our  research  team. 

Writing  had  become  important  to  them,  an  activity— like  sports, 
student  government,  community  service-that  apilled  over  the  boundaries 
of  "just  school."    As  seniors,  they  wrote  both  in  and  alongside  their 
regular  English  courses.    Alex  kept  an  unassigned  science  journal,  notes 
on  her  reactions  to  paintings  and  sculpture,  an  extensive  reading  log; 
she  entered  essay  contests,  poetry  contests,  sent  editorials  to  local 
newspapers     Often  Sue  joined  Audre  and  Vanessa  Rickerby,  Sue's  journalism 
teacher  and  Audre's  friend,  to  discuss  writing;  sometimes  they  met  as  a 
writing  group  during  free  periods.    All  three  students  responded  to 
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event.  In  their  world  as  other  writers  do:    by  writing  about  them.  The 
local  Woolco  closed;  Sue  and  her  brother  Jim  described  its  last  days  in 
«  funny,  offbeat  piece  for  the  school  newspaper.    A  teenager  from  school 
crashed  his  car  on  the  highway;  Dave  wrote  a  poem  about  it.    Alex's  note- 
books multiplied.    The  folder  In  Dave's  desk  fattened.    Writing  had 
become  part  of  their  lives. 

When  they  went  to  college-Sue  and  Alex  to  large,  Ivy  League  uni- 
versities, Dave  to  a  small,  church-af filiated  college-they  registered, 
like  other  freshmen,  for  English.    In  their  awareness  of  their  own 
writing  processes,  and  of  writing  process  theory,  they  were  perhaps  dif- 
ferent from  other  college  freshmen;  in  other  ways,  very  similar  to  the 
other  students  in  their  classes.    It  is  from  this  double  perspective-of , 
on  the  one  hand,  typical  college  freshmen  and,  on  the  other,  of  students 
unusually  familiar  with  the  study  of  writing  process-that  they  observed 
their  first  college  writing  courses. 

Alex 

Alex,  in  her  enthusiasm  for  writing,  signed  up  for  not  one  but 
two  writing  courses  in  her  first  term  at  college:    Intro,  to  Greek  Lit. 
and  Creative  Writing. 

In  her  words: 

I  love  writing  and  I  love  writing  at  [my  college].  There 
are  things  one  can  do  to  make  writing  a  means  of  self-reali- 
zation rather  than  a  chore.    It  is  all  too  easy  to  tell  stu- 
dents that  you  want  to  bee  excellent  grammar,  a  thesis  state- 
ment and  a  conclusion.    To  be  sure  all  this  is  crucial,  but 
to  become  bogged  down  in  it  is  to  drown  the  pleasure  of  writing 
and  of  exploration  .  .  .  jften  our  professor  complains  of  stu- 
dents with  perfect  form  and  no  ideas.    This  is  one  problem  I 
don't  have  .... 
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In  my  literature  clans  I  had  to  develop  a  style  for  literary 
criticism,  but  let  me  emphasize  that  I  had  to  develop  this, 
no  one  forced  it  on  as  like  cough  syrup.    To  be  certain  it  was 
•  struggle  but  the  professor  understood  this,  discussed  my 
problems  in  style  with  me.    I  had  to  work  on  coherence  and 
clarity.    Be  Illustrated  where  and  how  I  could  improve,  then 
set  me  out  again.   With  each  paper  I  felt  a  growing  confidence, 
an  Increased  security  in  my  writing  .... 

My  professor  never  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  reason  why 
I  was  writing.    This  was  a  chance  for  me  to  explore  Greek  lit- 
erature.   Each  week,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
paper  due  we  wrote  a  short  response  to  the  week's  reading, 
nothing  msjor,  no  big  deal  but  we  kept  writing  and  got  feed- 
back.   For  me  continuing  to  write  was  an  important  part  of  the 
transition.    It  is  so  easy  to  set  writing  on  the  back  burner, 
especially  when  time  is  so  valuable  a  commodity  .... 

Creative  Writing,  a  pass-fail  course,  I  am  told  is  a  luxury. 

I  was  really  fortunate  to  get  into  this  class.    Six  of  us, 
and  a  professor,  everyone  a  writer.    I  felt  at  home  and  com- 
fortable right  away.    We  met  at  10  PM.    Everyone  read  everyone 
else's  work.    Everyone  was  considerate,  we  were  alx  open  to 
the  same  vulnerability.    We  just  signed  up  to  write,  and  sat 
around,  and  talked  about  writing  with  other  writers.  The 
atmosphere  was  supportive,  but  fear  not,  by  the  end  of  the 
semester,  criticisms  flew  in  from  all  fronts.    Yet  listeners 
were  eager  [to  hear]  my  revisions.    I  had  to  write,  and  they 
had  to  write  ...  It  worked  well. 

My  professors  gave  me  a  great  deal  6f  respect  from  day  one, 
they  expected  a  lot  in  return.    They  considered  me  to  be  at  a 
certain  level  of  maturity.    They  gave  me  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.    They  knew  it  wasn't  going  to  come  out  in  a  day—maybe 
not  even  a  week.    They  let  me  write  and  then  we  evaluated  (a 
process  where  I  was  Involved  every  step  of  the  way)  and  I 
began  again.    They  trusted  me.    They /let  me  loose.  .  .  . 

I'm  exploring  new  styles  and  voices.    I  used  to  aim  for  the 
short,  concise,  powerful,  slightly  dramatic  sentence.  Lately, 
I've  found  myself  becoming  an  old  storyteller.    I  want  to  en- 
tertain.   My  stories  are  becoming  longer,  exaggerated,  and 
more  detailed.    For  now  this  is  what  I  like.    Maybe  I  won't 
tomorrow.    For  now,  I  like  it  and  I  like  that  I'm  able  to 
explore. 
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Sue 

Sue  was  looking  forward  to  writing  in  college,  but  she  was  also 
a  little  apprehensive  about' it.    She  thought  college  teachers  "would 
have  different  expectations  ...  and  perhaps  be  a  bit  more  demanding." 
She  knew  she  would  need  to  learn  new  forms.    She  signed  up  for  a  course 
in  Expository  Writing,  designed  for  freshmen,  in  order,  she  wrote  later, 
to  get  "the  support  I  needed  to  1-arn  to  write  literary  criticism  etc." 

The  course,  as  it  tuned  out,  was  not  what  she  had  expected  it  to 
be.    The  following  excerpts  from  her  notes  on  the  class  (scrawled  in 
the  margins  of  her  drafts,  on  odd  pages  in  her  notebook,  on  the  back  of 
class  assignment  sheets,  and  in  letters)  tell  the  story.    They  appear 
unedited,  just  as  she  wrote  them. 
September  19 

End  of  the  first  full  week  we've  written  4  brief  essays. 

People  are  saying  they  don't  feel  the  same  about  their  papers 
when  they  cone  back  with  marks  and  comments  all  over  it. 

I  think  Professor  A  wants  us  to  improve  technique  more  than 
anything.    That  must  be  why  we  are  using  the  Oxford  Guide 
Text.    (The  first  pieces  we've  written]  are  abort,  but  amaz- 
ingly filled  with  grammatical  errors,  and  she  points  all  of 
them  out.    The  grades  given  are  based  on  technical/mechanical 
success.    Not  too  much  back  on  ideas/style  yet.    This  is 
expository!    Actually,  the  interview  is  wher-  we'll  probably 
talk  about  style,  etc. 

September  27 

Today  1  had  my  interview  with  Professor  A.    I  was  very  upset 
afterwards  ...  I  wanted  to  cry.    Mostly  because  I  can't  read 
this  woman.    She  said  the  papers  I  was  handing  in  were  first 
drafts.    I  said  we  only  have  time  for  first  drafts  because 
the  assignments  are  practically  overnight. 

She  said  I  ought  to  have  a  little  more  respect  for  the  reader 
*nd  I  should  make  an  effort  even  when  I  write  first  drafts  foi 
oy  sentences  to  be  coherent  and  correct.    I  told  her  my  prime 
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to  thiS  or  LS!^?^  "V?  thtt>  1  MkC  a  note  back 
it  botoaro   !Tt  ?  !8  °r  1  to0W  »*nully  that  it  is  wrong  and 
it  bothers  me  but  I  want  to  keep  writing. 

^ioJlJv^ow^r^1  1  WaT8n,t  taklD8  the  WltinS  "^nments 
aerioutly.    How  serious  am  I  supposed    to  take  a  1-2  page 

narrative  or  description  piece? 

mV^n'3'  d"ft/°rJtne  bl*  3"5  P«8«  P«Per  and  said  looks 
like  this  will  need  a  few  drafts.    She's  kidding  me.  right? 
Of  course  it  needs  drafts.  «gnw 


Early  October 

tloJ;UrV?  "ntertce8  and  word  choices.  No  one  is  paying  atten- 
tion.   Not  one  person  read  the  Oxford  Guide  chapters  .  ? 

She  lectured  the  entire  period  .  .  .  nobody  was  listening. 
I  am  positive  that  no  one  gets  anything  from  these  lectures. 
Oct.  19 

She  is  picking  oat  students  pieces  and  reading  parts  to  show 

^    VlayrVl6Ce  becaU8e  U  wao  chronologically  out  of 
order  and  confusing.    Another  paper  had  a  parallel  construc- 
tion problem.    Mostly  everyone's  stuff  is  pretty  vague  because 
they  haven't  thought  .bout  it  much,  or  maybe  thlt's  just  me 
Lots  of  people  "borrow"  handy  words  to  describe  something  with- 
out making  it  clear.    I  like  to  think  of  them  as  inflated 
words,    [picture  of  balloon  in  margin) 

Oct.  24 

Molly  is  dying  right  now.    Professor  A  is  reading  her  paper 
as  an  example.    Molly  is  never  asked  about  it,  or  what  she 
means  if  something  is  unclear.    Professor  A  is  telline  us  "if 
I  were  Molly  I  would  have"-her  suggestions  which  would  've  made 
this  paper  better.    I  don't  think  this  is  very  fair  to  Molly. 

Early  November 

We  tried  writing  groups  today.    Prof.  A  pulled  up  a  chair  to 
my  group.    We  were  listening  to  Bill's  piece,  The  Storm.  I 
asked  Bill  lots  of  open  ended  questions  to  find  out  how  he 
felt  about  this  piece.    He  really  liked  it  ...  At  first  he 
was  shy  about  reading  but  towards  the  end  he  read  with  no  hesi- 
tancy.   Yes,  even  confident  [Ivy  League)  students  are  sometimes 
ohaky  ...  let's  see,  Prof.  A  made  comments  like,  "If  it  were 
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ahip  and  all,  but  of  course  if  the  teacher  uy8  "if  lt  were 
■e   you  are  going  to  change  it  her  vay  for  the  grade. 


Late  November 


I  don't  think  Professor  A  is  supportive  with  her  criticism. 

She  never  points  out  anything  good  about  ay  papers,  so  I  never 
know  what  I  .»  supposed  to  be  doing,  «mly  ^naTi  .  .  . 


I  don't  like  getting  back  papers  that  have  comments  like,  "a 

5ne  M  V  Ak'"  her  way  is  betier  or 

The  Way,  The  Word  to  Choose,  or  else  it  4s  wrong. 

By  now  I  feel  like  I  only  know  how  to  revise  two  ways    (] )  with 
my  crummy  sentences  or    (2)  her  sentences  (which  will  get  me  the 
better  grade  because  it  is  letter)  but  I  never  understand  on  my 
own  why  ay  sentences  are  bad,  only  that  hers  are  better. 

\!"  "i11?  8lck  of  En*ll8h-    I  don't  know  why 
I  can  t  write  well,  I  don't  know  why  I  can't  see  aistakes,  and 
I  ve  Just  spent  three  months  not  improving  and  getting  more 
frustrated  by  the  paper. 

At  the  end  of  the  term 

Expository  Writing  i  hated  it.    It  was  a  step  back- 
wards for  me. 

Reflecting  on  her  experience  in  the  course,  Sue  said  simply,  "It 
tore  me  apart."    She  added, 

Freshmen  .  ..  are  at  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive  point 
in  their  lives  .  .  .  Teachers  have  a  lot  of  power,  especially 
in  that  first  semester,  and  especially  in  English  classes.  In 
my  case  my  English  teacher  pulled  the  rug  out  from  underneath 
me  and  it  s  taking  me  a  long  time  to  recover.    By  Christmas 
break  I  no  longer  knew  how  to  write  a  good  sentence,  no  less 
an  entire  papei ,  and  this  effected  me  in  all  of  my  other  courses, 
e  .  .  My  English  class  confused  me  and  shook  my  confidence  as 
a  writer  ...  By  the  end  of  the  semester  I  felt  I  had  no 

V°iCe  i  w't1^6,*^"  t0  Wrlte  '  '  '  c^Wn't  attack  things 
.  .  .  felt  I  didn  t  know  what  I  was  talking  about  and  couldn't 
get  it  right  if  I  tried.    I  didn't  want  to  write  anymore  . 
I  looked  for  support  in  this  class,  but  that's  not  what  I  got! 
.  .  .  Before  going  to  college  I  was  preparer!  for  what  other 
students  describe  as  a  "rude  awakening,"  but  never  somethinst 
as  personal  as  this. 
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Dave 


When  Dave  got  to  college,  he  was  given  a  placement  test  and 
assigned  to  a  section  of  English  101.    As  he  put  it, 

The  purpose  of  ay  freshman  English  was  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  the  students  had  mastered  the  fundamental  skills  of 

5S  ?L,  SL^U"  T'!?  t°  be  *ure  the  "ud«ts  had  learned 
what  they  should  have  in  high  school. 

Most  of  the  writing  was  analysis  of  literature.  ...  The 
way  the  assignments  were  set  up,  It  oust  have  been  pretty  bor- 
ing for  the  professor  to  read  the  papers,  because  they  must 
have  all  been  pretty  much  the  same.  .  .  . 

I  really  didn't  learn  much  from  the  course.    We  were  in- 
structed on  what  was  expected  from  our  pepers.    Weeks  later 
when  we  got  our  graded  work  back,  we  spent  1/2  of  that  days 
class  discussing  the  teacher's  satisfaction  or  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  collective  effort  of  the  class.    We  never  were 
asked  to  revise  or  give  any  further  thought  to  a  piece  after 
It  had  been  graded,  but  most  of  the  stuff  I  didn't  want  to 
look  at  again  anyway  .  . 

I  was  not  disappointed  with  the  course  but  I  did  not  have 
very  high  expectations  of  it  to  start  with.  ...  I  took  the 
course  to  fulfil  the  requirement.  It  was  just  a  step  on  the 
way  to  somewhere  else. 

I  wrote  the  stuff  I  cared  most  about  for  me  rather  than 
the  course. 

The  wri  ing  I  did  for  English  101  was  for  the  Professor  and 
he  was  the  intended  audience.    I  suppose  that  writing  for  a 
certain  target  audience  is  an  important  and  useful  skill.  Per- 
haps I  like  what  I  write  on  my  own  the  most  because  I  am  the 
audience,  but  I  really  think  I  write  better  when  it  is  some- 
thing I  really  want  to  write.    The  ideal  situation  for  me  would 
be  if  my  target  audience  was  Interested  in  What  I  wanted  to 
write  about,  and  gave  me  input  on  how  to  revise  my  writing  to 
bring  it  closer  to  its  potential.  .  .  .  Nobody  knows  what  I'm 
talking  about  when  I  talk  about  a  course  that  would  help  you 
write.    They  say,  "Oh,  if  you're  interested  in  writing  why 
don  t  you  take  journalism?"    But  that's  not  what  I  mean. 


*     *  * 
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Before  1  joined  the  research  project  in  Shoreham,  I  taught  Fresh- 
win  Comp.  myself,  in  several  of  Its  various  guises  (Eng.  101,  Basic 
Writing,  Intensive  Writing)',  on  and  off  for  eleven  years.    Like  most 
teacher  of  freshmen,  I  tended  to  assume,  in  the  beginning  at  least, 
that  my  students  didn't  knov  much  about  writing  when  they  came  to  me. 
1  was  wrong,  of  course. 

Studying  high  school  students  in  Shoreham  reminded  me  of  what  I 
had  gradually  come  to  know  as  a  teacher  of  college  freshmen:    that  stu- 
dents come  to  college  (as  in  fact  they  come  to" high  school)  with  histor- 
ies as  writers.    They  are  not  blank  slates.    They  «re  not  empty  vessels, 
waiting  to  be  filled.    They  have  experience  and  opinions;  sometimes  they 
know  better  than  we  do  what  it  is  they  need  in  order  to  take  the  next 
steps.    But  we  seldom  ask  them. 

Sue,  Dave,  snd  Alex  had  strengths  as  writers  when  they  went  to 
college.    All  three  had  come1  to  see  themselves  as  writers.    While  their 
written  products  did  not  always  reflect  the  depth  of  their  knowledge, 
their  processes  did:    they  all  knew  how  to  take  a  piece  of  writing  and 
make  it  better,  all  knew  how  to  use  feedback  from  responders,  all  were 
accustomed  to  making  their  own  decisions  about  their  writing,  and  all 
were  willing  to  struggle  with  a  piece,  taking  it  through  draft  after 
draft,  until  it  satisfied  them. 

They  wanted  in  college,  and  expected  to  have,  support  in  taking 
whatever  steps  would  come  next:    learning  new  forms,  finding  new  voices, 
maturing  as  writers.    They  hoped  for  what  they  had  had  in  high  school: 
time  and  space  to  work  on  their  writing,  support,  encouragement,  and 
above  all  respect  from  teachers  and  peers. 
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Alex  found  everything  .he  va.  looking  for,  and  then  acme.  From 
the  beginning  of  her  college  creer  .he  wa.  treated  lik*  .  writer.  In 
her  creative  writing  cour.e,'.he  enjoyed  the  company  and  .rpport  of 
other  writer.,  wrote  con.tantly,  and  revi.ed  whatever  .he  wanted  to  re- 
vise.   She  worked  on  one  .tory,  on  and  off,  for  the  whole  term;  eventually 
won  a  pri.e  for  it.    But  even  in  her  more  .traditional  literature  cour.e, 
.he  felt  aupported  and  respected  by  her  teachers:    they  told  her  what 
.he  needed  to  do,  .he  .aid,  then  "set  me  out  again."   Like  her  creative 
writing  teachers,  they  g.ve  her  (in  her  own  words)  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
"They  let  me  loose,-  she  said  of  both  sr ,.  0*  teachers;  let  loose,  .he 
soared.    Writing,  to  her,  became  a  heroic  adventure.    Pen  in  hand,  .he 
saw  herself  as  powerful,  daring,  free  to  explore  the  world:    "a  fighter 
pilot,"    in  her  own  image,  "trying  the  edge  of  the  envelope."    And  her 
writing  flourished,  and  .he  is  proud  of  it. 

Sue,  on  the  other  hand,  found  none  of  the  support  she  was  seeking. 
In  her  expository  writing  course,  her  hands  were  tied.    There  was  no  time 
for  her  to  do  the  things  she  knew  how  to  do:    to  revise  her  writing,  to 
work  with  other  writers,  to  take  a  piece  through  drafts  until  it  satis- 
fied her.    And  her  teacher,  in  trying  to  help,  ended  up  getting  in  the 
way  of  Sue's  learning.    By  substituting  her  own  words  for  Sue's  she 
undercut  Sue's  strengths  as  a  writer:    her  .ure  sense  of  what  worked 
and  what  didn't  in  her  own  writing,  her  confidence  in  her  own  ear  and 
her  own  judgment.    As  the  term  went  on,  Sue  felt  less  and  less  sure  of 
herself  as  a  writer,  more  confused  and  shaken-and  her  writing  got  worse. 

Professor  A,  Sue  thought,  .aw  Sue  as  "an  inept  freshman"— one  who 
clearly  needed  a  lot  of  instruction.    And  of  course  there  was  reason 
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for  this.    Sue',  early  papers,  like  Alex's  end  Dave's  and  most  freshmen's, 
show  the  awkwardness  and  signs  of  strain  common  to  anyone  learning  to 
write  in  a  new  form.    Prof.  A,  in  her  comments,  takes  on  the  job  of 
editor,  pointing  out  weaknesses,  rewriting  to  improve  the  product.  She 
circles  words  and  phrases,  and  labels  them  - 

—  very  weak 

—  confused  focus 

—  really  a  mess 

—  careless  and  imprecise 

—  a  poor,  confusing  sentence 

—  false  analogy 

—  good  amassing  of  facts  but  consistently  shaky  word  choice 
and  (a  rat  i,  positive  comment):    "the  one  good  sentence  in  this  paper." 

The  very  first  sentence  of  Sue's  very  first  piece  for  the  course 
is  bracketed,  with  a  comment  as  to  how  it  should  be  changed;  words  and 
phrases  are  rewritten  throughout.    In  her  end  comment  on  this  paper, 
Prof.  A  restates  Sue's  theme,  in  a  well-turned,  elegant  sentence  that 
could  have  been  designed  to  show  up  Sue's  awkward  constructions  and  im- 
precise word  choices.    To  what  purpose?    "I  never  undfrstood  why  my  sen- 
tences were  bad,"  Sue  said  later,  "only  that  hers  were  better." 

By  contrast,  I  have  before  me  a  story  of  Alex's,  on  which  her 
teacher  has  written  almost  nothing.    A  word  questioned  here  or  there,  a 
"good!"  in  the  margin,  at  one  point  a  whole  paragraph  marked  along  the 
edge:    "Alex  this  is  fabulous!"    In  her  end  comment,  the  teacher  admits 
to  being  confused  about  a  particular  incident  in  the  story,  but  adds, 
"...  you  held  me  all  the  way." 
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Dave's  experience,  more  typical,  I  suspect,  lies  somewhere  in  the 
middle.    He  didn't  feel  attacked  by  his  English  teacher,  but  didn't  feel 
supported,  either.    At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  he  looked  over  the 
course  prospectus,  evaluated  the  professor's  goals,  and  decided  that 
this  classroom  would  not  prove  to  be  a  safe  place  fov  writing.    So  he 
retreated,  and  went  back  to  doing  what  he'd  done  at  the  beginning  of 
11th  grade:    writing  for  himself  .lone,  or  for  a  select  audience  of 
friends.    His  English  course  became,  for  him,  "just  a  step  on  the  way 
to  somewhere  else."   He  did  what  he  needed  to  do  to  get  through  it,  but 
never  gave  it  more  than  the  topmost  layer  of  his  mind  or  attention.  And 
as  a  result  made  no  new  discoveries,  and  extended  very  little  his  scope 
as  a  writer. 

Dave's  experience  is  echoed  in  reports  from  other  Shoreham-Wading 
River  High  School  graduates.    Theresa,  a  nursing  student  now  in  her 
second  year  at  a  small  New  England  college,  began  to  write  freely  in 
Len  Schutzman's  12th  grade  English  class  in  Shoreham.    After  three  terms 
of  English  in  college,  she  wrote  me, 

.  .  .  Thank  God  I'm  finally  done  with  English  courses. 
I  took  lit  and  comp,  lit  and  philosophy,  and  world  lit.  I 
hated  every  one! 

Lit  and  comp  was  the  only  one  that  involved  supposed  crea- 
tive writing.    What  a  joke!    The  class  was  basically  literature. 
The  only  emphasis  on  writing  was  the  grade!    We  never  once 
shared  our  writing,  and  writing  was  never  discussed  by  Dr.  B  , 
the  Instructor.    My  writing  was  usually  ripped  to  shreads  which 
got  me  extremely  disgusted.    My  effort  towards  writing  eventually 
diminished.  ...  I  think  that  writing  can  be  a  personal  risk 
that  many  instructors  are  not  aware  of.    As  a  result  [of  these 
classes],  1  no  longer  open  up  in  my  writing,  I'm  much  more  in- 
hibited, put  forth  very  little  effort  and  don't  really  care 
about  what  I  write.    All  that  matters  is  that  I  pass  the  course. 
"Why?"  you  may  ask— because  my  writing  will  only  get  ripped 
apart  and  the  real  meaning  or  intention  of  the  work  is  ignored 
or  criticized.    So  why  try  or  take  that  "personal  risk"? 
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Enclosed  In  her  letter  were  papers  fro*  the  course,  to  illustrate 
her  point.    They  ate  covered  with  the  professor's  comments:  "awk," 
"poorly  phrased,"  etc.    "These  essays  were  done  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
hibition," Theresa  noted.    "Good  thing  1  wasn't  completely  open!" 

"If  your  confidence  has  been  ripped  off  and  stomped  on,"  said 
Dave,  "you  don't  want  to  write." 

Teresa,  another  student  of  Len's,  took  her  first  college  writing 
:ourses  at  a  local  community  college,  then  transferred  to  a  branch  of  the 
Btate  university.    The  comments  below  come  from  letters  and  from  notes 
for  a  talk  she  gave  to  teachers  at  the  Nov.  '82  meeting  of  NCTE. 

Since  I  have  entered  college  I  have  not  had  a  course  that 
cuts  through  the  muck  and  drudgery  of  the  work  involved  to 
reach  a  final  piece.  ... 

In  my  freshman  comp  class  we  sat  with  backs  against  the 
wall.    No  one  spoke  much.    The  only  times  we  shared  writing 
were  when  the  teacher  picked  her  favorite.  ...  My  freshman 
comp  teacher  was  more  concerned  with  clarity  than  with  the 
content  of  my  work.    She  set  up  the  mold  that  we  were  to 
place  our  words  into:    comparison  and  contrast,  illustration 
topic,  sentence  with  three  subtopic  sentences  ...  I  felt  nice 
these  steps  were  backwards.    I  don't  know  when  I  start  a  piece 
what  form  it  is  going  to  take.    The  only  way  I  can  shove  my 
words  into  specific  guidelines  is  to  pick  very  bare,  basic 
topics.  ... 

At  college  writing  is  hard  without  a  group,    I  only  set  one 
little  piece  of  feedback-the  grade.    I  Sant  more.    I  need 
positive  feedback  ...  I  could  get  an  "F"  but  knowing  she  liked 
content  or  word  choice  or  something  would  be  nice  ...  I  want 
to  know  not  only  [if  it's  a]  nice  sentence  or  bad,  want  to 
know  what  she  got  out  of  my  meaning,  my  excitement  or  sadness 
about  something  .  .  .  Writing  takes  work,  and  personal  giving. 
You  put  yourself  on  the  line  when  you  write  ...  You  let  people 
see  a  pretty  big  slice  of  you.  ...  I  need  to  know  that  my 
teachers  understand  my  intent,  my  meaning.    Then  when  I  am  ex- 
cited about  my  work  I  learn  voluntarily  and  quickly  about  form 
and  grammar # 

The  teaching  of  writing  .  .  .  goes  much  deeper  than  spelling. 
.  .  .  You  can  find  out  who  you  are  at  the  tip  of  a  plastic  ball- 
point pen  .  .  .  Do  most  teachers  know  this  even  exists? 
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"Backs  .gsinst  the  W.11."   Ucture.  on  writing.    An  exists  on 
for.,  not  contents  Product,  not  proc.se.    An  .t-osphere  in  which  "the 
reel  .esning  or  intention  of  the  work  is  ignored  or  criticised."  So 
wonder  Deve  retrested.    No  wonder  Deve.  end  „„,  llke  hi.,  protect  the.- 
selves  fro.  sttsck.    But  the  protective  .hell  D.ve  drew  .round  hi.self 
l«.ds.  in  There's  word,  to  "inhihition."  to  .  decre...  in  i„v..t«nt  in 
snd  conc.ru  for  writing.    And  Dave  1.  .till  looking  for  .  course  thst  will 
"help  him  write." 

When  Audre's  students,  before  they  graduated,  asked  Audre  and  me, 
nervously,  if  they  would  find  in  college  the  support  for  writing  they  had 
found  in  high  school,  we  assured  them,  with  confidence,  that  they  would. 
Writing  process  work  was  spreading  all  over  the  country,  we  told  them. 
We  quoted  from  articles  in  CCCs,  about  writing  groups  in  college  class- 
rooms, about  writing  centers  and  peer  tutoring  and  conferencing  tech- 
niques.   Why,  you'll  probably  have  writing  groups  in  Freshman  Comp.,  we 
said.    But  few  of  Audre's  students  now  in  college  have  found  that  to  be 
true.    As  one  told  us,  bitterly,  "There  is  no  euch  thing  as  a  writing 
group  in  college."    And  few  have  heard,  from  teachers,  the  questioning 
tone  that  encourages  exploration  in  writing. 


I  don't  believe  there  are  villains  in  Freshman  Comp.  Most— 
probably  all-teachers  want  to  help  tb       students  learn.    The  volumes 
of  red  or  blue  ink  on  Sue's  and  Theresa's  papers  attest  to  long  hours 
and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  their  teachers.    Yet  the  effect  of 
their  teachers'  efforts  on  Sue  and  Theresa  (and  on  Dave  and  on  how  many 
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others?)  hs.  been  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended:    the  students  have 
become  confused,  discouraged;  their  writing  .hows  no  improvement .  Only 
Alex  is  f  lourishiug~and  other  students  keep  telling  her  she  has  been 
very,  very  lucky. 

How  did  this  happen?    Part  of  it,  I  think,  has  to  do  with  differ- 
ences  in  the  definition  of  teaching  v.  iting. 

What  is  it  we  are  trying  to  do  when  we  teach  writing?  In  particu- 
lar, in  this  case,  when  we  teach  Freshman  Comp.?  How  do  we  se ,  our  jobs? 
Do  wc  ,ee  ourselves  as  evaluators,  as  facilitators,  as  editors,,  as  fellow 
writers?    How  do  our  students  think  we  see  ourselves? 

Dave's  teacher,  in  Dave's  view  at  U?«t,  seems  to  see  himself  as 
in  the  business  of  certifying  competence.    He  wmts  to  make  sure,  before 
his  students  pasc  on  to  upper  level  courses,  that  they  have  learned  "what 
they  were  supposed  to  in  high  school/'    His  students  write,  and  he  eval- 
uates; comments,  as  Dave  describes  it,  on  "his  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction with  the  collective  effort  of  the  class."   He  seems  to  see  papers 
as  displays  of  writing  skill—proof  that  sutdents  possess  or  don't  possess 
certain  skills— rather  than  as  steps  in  a  process  of  acquiring  skills.  In 
such  a  context,  the  opinions  and  reactions  of  peers  are  irrelevant,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  or  point  in  revision. 

Sue's  teacher  (like  Theresa's  and  many  others)  seems  to  confuse 
teaching  students  with  editing  texts.    She  writes  well  herself,  and  appar- 
ently hopes  that,  when  she  substitut  ?s  her  own,  improved  vet^ions  of  her 
students'  words  and  sentences  for  theirs,  or  tells  them  whet  she,  as  a 
writer,  would  have  done  with  a  particular  piece,  her  students  will  under- 
stand what  the£  might  have  done,  and  be  able  to  do  it  better  nexc  timt . 
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She  is  hoping,  probably,  to  transfer  her  own  skill  as  a  writer,  acquired 
over  years  of  writ^g,  to  her  students.    But  it  doesn't  work  that  way. 
No  teacher  can  give  a  student  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  an  object  to  be 
transferred  fro*  one  owner  to  another;  the  student  must  make  her  own. 

"A  better  word  is  .  .  .'•   Most  readers  would  agree  that,  in  most 
of  the  sentences  Prof.  A  changed,  her  word  was  in  fact  "better"  than  Sue's- 
but  not  for  Sue.    Until  she  found  the  word  herself  -chose  it  herself-it 
was  useless  to  her.    Once  in  s  while's  teacher's  suggestion  con.es  at  s 
particular  moment  of  ripeness,  when  a  student  is  ready  for  it  snd  can 
learn  from  it,  but  not,  I  think,  very  often.    Each  time  Prof.  A  rewrote 
one  of  Sue's  sentences,  the  sentence  improved,  but  Sue's  confidence  in 
herself  as  a  writer  slipped  another  notch.    And  hei  loss  of  conf idence-in 
her  own  ability  to  leam-vss  reflected  in  the  steady  deterioration  of  her 

writing.    Sue  didn't  need  to  have  her  sentences  improved;  she  needed  sup- 
port  in  her  struggle  to  untangle  them  herself.    As  Audre  puts  it,  "We 

can't  take  shortcuts  for  them.    We  have  to  let  them  reach-and  overreach. 

We  have  to  help  them  find  their  own  way." 

Alex's  teachers  apparently  saw  Alex  as  a  fellow  writer,  struggling, 

as  they  struggled  themselves,  to  understand  the  world  through  writing. 

They  saw  the  t , ,fci •  :dness  (the  "overreaching")  in  her  early  papers  as  the 

sign  of  growth  it  was.    When  they  evaluated  her  writing,  they  involved 

her,  as  she  says,  "every  step  of  the  way."    Like  other  writers,  she  was 

expected  to  be  able  to  judge  her  own  work  und  learn  from  her  own  mistakes. 

She  was  expected  to  be  able  to  learn  from  peers,  and  teach  them.  An, 

what  she  was  asked  to  do  built  on  what  she  already  knew. 
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Teachers  of  freshmen  do  not,  usually ,  ask  their  students  what 
they  know.    Their  knowledge  of  their  students'  abilities  comes  mainly 
from  papers  completed  and  handed  in  for  a  grade.    But  these  papers  may 
reflect  only  a  fraction  of  what  students  actually  know.    Sue,  rave,  and 
Alex  all  came  to  college  with  strengths  as  writers,  and  knowledge  of  their 
own  writing  processes,  but  of  the  three  only  Alex  was  given  the  chance 
to  explain  and  use  what  she  knew~to  build  on  it.    Dave's  strengths  were 
ignored,  and  Sue's  were  undermined.    Dave's  and  Sue's  teachers  saw  only 
the  imperfections  of  their  students'  written  products;  they  missed  the 
potential  in  the  processes  behind  them. 

Does  it  matter?    I  think  it  does.    It's  net  that  one  course  can 
destroy  a  student;  I  don't  think  it  can.    Sue,  Dave,  and  Alex  came  to 
college  thinking  of  themselves  as  writers— and  they  still  do.  The 
knowledge  and  confidence  they  had  acquired  in  high  school  served  them 
well;  despite  setbacks,  they  have  all  gone  on  writing.    Dave  went  under- 
ground, but  continued  to  write.    Alex  kept  learning  logs  even  in  courses 
that  didn't  require  them.    Sue  was  shaken,  but  recovered;  even  at  the 
lowest  tbb  of  her  confidence,  she  wrote  pages  and  pages  of  comment  on 
her  writing  class,  and  by  her  second  term  in  college  she  was  organizing 
informal  writing  groups  among  her  friends.    As  Audre  once  put  it, 
"Writing  is  so  powerful— that  once  you  know  whtit  it  does  for  you—you 
will  not  let  it  go." 

But  Sue  and  Dave  wrote  despite  their  freshman  English  courses,  not 
because  of  them.    They  could  have  done  more,  learned  more,  if  they  had 
been,  like  Alex,  "let  loose."    If  their  teachers  had  asked  them  what  they 
knew,  and  what  they  needed  to  know;  what  they  already  knew  and  what  they 
wanted  to  learn.    And  had  listened  to  their  answers. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  STUDENTS '  HIGH  SCHOOL  WRITING 

From  Dave's  journal: 

J  4*y*??,t!!e  beach  'nd  look  "Pward.    I  see  the  stars.  My 
mind  is  filled  with  this  image,  it's  inf initene.s.    It  is  all  I 
an  aware  of.    There  Is  nothing  else. 

Th*l  he!^   t0Ward   ^  ■°Und-      1  Me  thC  dl"*«t  lights. 

2?i  J         '??   ^  °VCr  "i1"  My  mind  is 

coll  w'".^  P°"lble  Pl*CeS  that  the  could  * 

mrk'fi0"  "Vr8;  ;  ■  • A  pebble  falls  dovn  the  blu«-  ...  i 

snapeJ   Sftni    Vl        J'  U  r°und-    How  dld  At  become  that 
shape?    I  know,  from  washing  around  in  the  surf,  but  how  did  it 
get  up  on  top  of  the  bluff?    It  must  have  taken  a  long  time 

w£ri°??  k  dlffe5ence  doM  At  Now  it  is  here,  back 

where  it  belongs,  back  at  the  water's  edge.  ...  To  set  thine* 
right,  I  thow  the  rock  into  the  liquid  purpie  abyss. 

Sue:    from  personal  essay,  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  .  .  ." 

.  .  .  I  had  an  appointment  with  the  principal  to  discuss  an 
issue  that  Student  Government  was  trying  to  tackle. 

After  a  heated  first  period  of  debate  on  the  topic  of  the 
unpopular  opinionated  movie  review  I  had  written  for  Journalism 
I  raced  down  to  the  principal's  office  in  order  to  be  prompt  .  !  . 

I  perched  myself  on  the  sofa  in  the  waiting  room,  organizing 
the  agenda  and  dreaming  of  the  cheese  cake  the  principal  always 
offers  at  his  meetings.    I  waited  impatiently  for  20  minutes  when 
finally  his  secretary  entered  the  room  to  inform  me  that  no  one 
knew  when  the  principal  would  be  returning  to  his  office,  or  where 
he  was  at  the  moment.    I  was  angry  that  I  had  been  stood  up  by 
even  a  principal.  3 

I  decided  to  make  use  of  the  remaining  time  and  went  to  speak 
to  some  teachers  about  a  new  Writing  Center  project  we  were  try- 
ing to  organize.    Suddenly  the  principal  walked  in  and  interrupted 
us  to  announce  that  he  had  spent  the  last  five  minutes  trying  to 
track  me  down  in  order  to  apologize  for  missing  our  meeting.  I 
accepted  without  hostility,  so  he  helped  himself  to  the  last  chunk 
of  our  bagel,  and  with  a  mouthful  tried  to  say  goodbye. 
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Alex:    from  description  of  a  ruined  monastery,  "a  Silent  Place" 

...  Perhaps  the  taunting  silence  lured  them.    For  when  one 

l?^^        S*Tf9Ctly  •tlU'  the  alr  cleared  fro»  *he  "hoes 
of  crackling  undergrowth,  the  abundance  of  life  tantalises  the 

straining  ear,  holding  Its  breath  as  insects  furrow  through  the 
rich  humus  and  a  distant  elk  crunches  the  needle  bed.    All  in  a 
tune  so  poignant  and  serene  that  even  the  most  gifted  flutist 
would  fail  to  capture  it  ...  . 

Here  it  was  then,  that  they  chose  to  lay  the  bricks.  Heaved 
on  one  another  they  must  have  once  outlined  an  ascetic  structure. 
A  monastery  laid  with  the  greatest  care,  cloistered  miles  from 

VxXXSgcB •    •    •  • 

...  As  the  bricks  settled  they  began  to  crumble.    A  covering 
of  moss  encroached  upon  the  rubble,  polishing  the  edges.    I  have 
seen  their  place  once.    Many  of  the  walls  still  stand  tall,  others 
are  dust  sprinkled  over  the  needles  In  the  courtyard.  .  .  . 

Weaving  through  the  stones  I  prepare  to  leave.    I  find  a  chip 
of  brick.    Holding  It  in  my  palm  I  aee  how  scratched  and  bruised 
It  is.    Nevertheless,  the  core  Is  hard.    I  plac*  it  back  on  the 
ground,  not  taking  what  Is  theirs.    After  all,  I  an  only  a  visitor. 
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Characteristics  of  Successful 
Writing  Instruction:  A 
Preliminary  Report 

Jamie  Carter 
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tLEMENTARY  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

After  a  year  of  observing  and  participating 
'n  the  dassroom.  of  four  of  the  teachers 
who  took  part  in  our  study.'  of  getting  to 
know  these  teachers  and  students,  of  tak- 
mg  field  notes,  of  videotaping  and  tape- 
rec  ording  students  at  writing,  of  inter- 
viewing  school  and  community  members 
■t  »  useful  to  stop  and  take  notice  mid-' 
journey  and  to  consider  what  we  have 
earned  about  these  classrooms.  What 
theme,  and  pattern,  are  emerging  from 
the  data  we  are  gathering? 

As  a  point  of  departure  for  addressing 
these  questions.  I  would  like  to  use  the 
teachers'  articles  included  in  this  issue-to 
bu,ld  from  what  they  have  to  say.  From 
these  articles  I  shall  discuss  a  few  tech- 
mques  we  see  these  teachers  utilizing  in 
their  cbssrooms.  To  do  so  I  will  draw  on 
my  field  notes  and  the  four  teachers- 
teaching  journals  to  corroborate  what  we 
have  learned  about  the  wavs  thev  teach 
writing  .However,  our  efforis  to  describe 
the  teaching  of  writing  are  tentative  and 
exploratory  because  the  research  is  still  in 
progress.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  be- 
haviors I  consistently  observed  in  these 
four  classy,  where  protcM  hes 

«udted.leaCh,ng  °f  Wrilin«  are  b™* 

Taking  out  from  shutout 
These  teachers  conduct  instruction  in  part 
according  to  their  students'  interests.  Thev 
listen  to  students  and  act  on  what  thev 
hear.  When  jack  Schwartz  learns  Erika  is 
keeping  a  "home  journal,"  he  asks  her  to 
read  something  from  it  to  her  classmates 
during  journal  sharing  time.  He  hopes  bv 
tier  example  to  encourage  others  to  extend 
their  enjoyment  of  journal  writing;  what 
he  discovers  is  that  almost  a  dozen  second 
graders  nave  already  initiated  their  own 
versions  of  at-home  journals.  Kirsten  says 
for  example.  "I  keep  two  diaries  at  home! 
One  I  can  bring  in.  but  the  other  one  has 
wo  locksjt  has  very  private  things  u.  it!" 
Later m  the  week.  Jack  notes  in  his  journal: 
Today  Cathy  brought  in  a  journal  from 
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home  In  it  she  had  written  a  great  story.  It 
had  a  really  unique  plot  in  a  fairy  tale  for* 
mat.  I  believe  that  one  of  my  main  objec- 
tives for  the  year — the  sense  of  writing  as 
an  activity  to  be  done  whenever  and  wher- 
ever desired— is  coming  through.  Those 
kids  who  keep  these  journals  and  other 
writing  at  home  are  helping  me  convey 
that  the  writing  cafi  be  an  enjoyable,  self- 
chosen  activity  outside  of  the  classroom," 

Writing  about  dinosaurs  was  a  frequent 
activity  in  Reba  Pekala's  first-grade  class- 
room. It  began  in  October  when  David  and 
Craig  checked  out  dinosaur  books  from 
the  library.  Both  traced  dinosaur  figures, 
copied  names  of  different  species  into 
their  own  stories,  and  shared  these  with 
classmates.  Reba  capitalized  on  the  stu- 
dents' enthusiasm  with  a  variety  of 
dinosaur-related  materials.  Soon,  posters, 
evolution  charts,  filmstrips,  and  scale  mod- 
els filled  the  classroom.  During  an  class  the 
students  even  constructed  a  monstrous 
brontosaurus  from  chicken  wire  and 
papier-mache,  standing  some  4  feet  high. 

For  her  reading  program,  Reba  re- 
designed a  book  report  form  into  the 
shape  of  a  dinosaur  footprint  and  started  a 
contest  to  see  if  the  students  could  finish 
enough  reports  (footprints)  to  reach  the  li- 
brary. Every  time  a  student  finished  a  book 
report,  a  new  dinosaur  step  was  tacked  to 
the  wall.  Each  book  read  was  a  step  closer 
for  the  class.  They  completed  their  journey 
in  306  dinosaur  footprints,  which 
stretched  the  length  of  the  school,  from 
the  classroom  door  to  the  library.  The 
topic  of  dinosaurs  was  so  successf  ul  that  it 
culminated  in  a  class  anthology  of  stories. 
Here  are  some  of  the  titles:  "Amelia  Be- 
delia  Meets  a  Dinosaur  "  MBack  in  Time," 
"Millions  and  Millions  of  Years  Ago," 
MTyrannosaurus  Fights  Triceratops." 
"When  Dinosaur*  Ruled,"  "My  Pet  Di- 
nosaur." 

Similarly,  Bill  Silver  and  Anita  Graves 
let  the  needs  of  their  students  suggest  or 
direct  appropriate  wavs  to  respond  to  their 

fourth  and  fifth  graders.  Bill  acts  accord- 


ing to  what  he  observes;  he  pays  attention 
to  the  writer,  not  just  the  writing,  to  de- 
termine whether  his  role  is  to  be  a  p rod- 
der, reflector,  or  collaborator.  Anita  is 
likewise  sensitive  to  her  students'  re* 
luctance  during  those  first  sharing 
sessions.  For  instance,  she  fashions  a  safe, 
nonpressured  beginning,  allowing  them  to 
feature  the  cover  decorations  of  their 
writing  journals.  Rather  than  rush  them  to 
read  their  writing,  she  welcomes  what  they 
hav  to  share.  It  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  December  that  one  boy  in  her  class  felt 
ready  to  share  for  the  first  time.  It  is  in  fact 
a  testimony  to  her  patience  and  sensitivity 
that  two  days  later  he  was  sharing  a  further 
draft  of  his  story  before  the  group.  Anita, 
like  these  other  seasoned  teachers,  encour- 
ages reluctant  students  while  their  more 
eager  classmates  continue  to  be  chal- 
lenged. Their  writing  activities  are  de- 
signed to  allow  various  types  of  students  to 
perform  competently.  As  teachers  taking 
cues  from  students,  Reba,  Jack,  Bill,  and 
Anita  learn  by  listening,  observing,  and 
following  their  pupils  leads. 

Writing  is  a  social  act 

These  ?xe  classrooms  with  voices.  The  voic  - 
es are  those  of  writers  rehearsing  pieces, 
reading  drafts  back  and  forth  to  one 
another,  calling  out  ideas,  ard  discussing 
difficulties.  These  are  social  scenes.  Quev 
tions  like.  "Can  I  read  you  my  story?" 
"What  are  you  writing  about?"  "Wanna 
have  a  conference?"  'Tm  stuck.  What  can  I 
write?"  are  common.  Writing  times  are  not 
quiet  times  in  these  classrooms.  Children 
frequently  share  their  stories— even  those 
in  progress.  They  talk  about  their  writing 
as  they  write.  Here  is  a  typical  exchange 
among  first  graders: 

Amy:  I'm  writing  about  space  mon- 
sters. What  are  vou  doing? 

Kara:  I  n  writing  about  Fat-Man.  This 
is  me,  and  here's  Fat -Man  rat- 
ing supper  with  us. 

David:  Look  at  minr.  I'm  doing  Super 
Pickle  meets  Super  Orange! 
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When  stories  are  finished,  students 
enjoy  hearing  them  over  and  ove*  again. 
Repeat  performances  are  popular.  Kevin 
C/s  "Dukes  of  Hazard"  piece  was  a  favor- 
ite reread  in  Jack's  class.  Nor  can  writing 
and  sharing  time  be  neady  separated.  In 
Anita's  fourth-grade  class,  "sneak  pre- 
views- of  pieces  were  often  "leaked  to  the 
public91  before  the  scheduled  start  of 
sharing  time.  Furthermore,  her  students 
not  only  wrote  and  shared  with  each  other; 
they  also  wrote  about  each  other.  Including 
students9  names  in  stories  became  a  popu- 
lar trend.  Classmates  became  characters, 
sometimes  because  it  was  convenient  and 
student  writers  did  not  have  to  think  up 
names,  sometimes  because  students 
wanted  their  friends  to  play  prominent 
roles  in  their  stories.  Anita  observes  this  in 
her  journal  early  in  October:  "The  statu*  is 
to  have  your  name  mentioned  in  a  story 
written  by  a  friend.  During  journal  writing 
time  people  go  around  asking,  'May  I  put 
your  name  in  my  story?9  n 

Here  is  one  typical  request  for  permis- 
sion that  occurred  during  a  journal  writing 
period: 

Eric:    Tom.  Kevin,  want  to  be  in  my 

story? ! 
Kevin:  What's  it  about? 
Eric:    Motorcvcle  racing. 
Tom:    Yeah,  but  no  wipeouts. 
Kevin:  Who's  gonna  win? 

The  three  negotiated  back  and  forth  and 
finally  agreed  on  a  tie. 

Working  on  a  collaborative  "MASH" 
story,  Cindy  and  Christine  provide 
another  example  of  the  way  students  in- 
clude each  other  in  their  writing.  I  watched 
them  huddle  together,  then  break  to 
whisper  to  individual  boys  scattered  about 
the  room  who  were  also  working  on  their 
writing.  The  girls  were  excitedly  request- 
ing permission  to  include  several  not-too- 
enthusiastic  buys  in  their  stories.  Cindy  an- 
swered mv  inquiring  glance  with  a  gleeful, 
"We're  getting  \*>ys  to  be  in  love  with!91  and 
raced  back  to  her  journal. 


In  the  context  of  these  classrooms, 
writing  is  a  social  phenomenon  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  often  extends  bevond  the  act  of 
putting  thoughts  on  paper.  Bill  reminds  us 
that  "writing  is  not  a  solitary  process.99  Par- 
ticipants in  the  process  are  both  perform- 
ers and  audience*  and  these  classrooms  are 
places  where  voices  of  writers  can  be 
heard. 

Teacher*  or  models 

Just  as  students  in  these  classes  learn  writ- 
ing in  a  social  and  collaborative  context, 
they  also  learn  from  writers  at  work.  These 
teachers  model  that  process  for  and  with 
their  students.  During  the  year  they  share 
early  drafts;  they  conduct  revision  and 
editing  sessions  on  their  own  as  well  as  stu- 
dents9 papers;  they  discuss  writing 
processes  and  read  finished  products. 

All  of  these  teachers  try  to  find  writing 
time  in  the  school  day.  Reba  wrote,  illus- 
trated, and  published  her  own  book,  The 
Day  that  I  Cot  Mad  at  My  Sister— her  con- 
tribution to  a  growing  class  library,  which 
totaled  140  books  by  year's  end— all  of 
which  were  written  by  members  of  the 
class.  When  Jack  introduced  journal  writ- 
ing to  his  second  graders,  he  aid  so  by 
sharing  with  them  his  journal  from  when 
he  was  in  the  Peace  Corps,  living  on  Palau. 
Not  only  did  he  accompany  the  reading  of 
his  journal  with  woven  baskets,  farm  tools, 
and  photographs  of  this  tiny  Pacific  island; 
he  also  brought  in  his  enthusiasm  and 
pleasure  as  an  adult  keeping  a  journal.  He 
linked  his  experiences  there  with  his  plea- 
sure in  sharing  his  journal  writing  with  his 
students. 

For  her  fourth  graders,  Anita  set  up  a 
revision  and  editing  lesson  when  she  re- 
alized that  some  of  their  str  ies  were 
drawing  out  narrative*  by  using  and  and 
then  too  often.  She  overloaded  her  own 
composition  with  these  connectives,  wrote 
it  on  a  huge  sheet  of  lined  paper,  displayed 
it  on  an  easel  before  the  group,  and  an- 
nounced, "You  know  how  I  feel  alx>ut  my 
stories.  I  think  they're  terrific.  Here's  a 
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true  iiory  about  mv  dog  Barney,  who's  a 
little  bit  of  a  cowa&d."  She  read: 

Barney  s  Walk  on  the  Beach 

One  day  I  took  my  dog  Barnev  for  a 
walk  on  the  beach.  We  went  down  the 
clif  f  stain  and  then  headed  west.  Then 
Barney  saw  something  way  up  ahead 
and  started  to  run  toward  it.  Then  he 
stopped.  Then  he  started  walking  slowly 
and  cautiously.  Then  he  began  to  sniff  so 
then  I  began  to  follow  him. . , .  Then  1 
saw  it  too.  Something  was  moving  at  the 
water's  edge.  Then  Barney  started 
barking  and  barking.  Then  I  began  to 
laugh.  The  moving  object  at  the  water  s 
edge  was  a  feather! 

-Do  you  think  that's  a  perfect  stoTy? 

Students  respond  by  asking  about 
Barney  and  telling  of  their  visits  to  the 
beach. 

-What  could  1  do  to  make  it  better?" 

Cindy  suggests.  "You  say  Barney  too 
many  times.  You  could  put  in  he  or  my  dog 
or  something  like  that. 

"Oh,  that's  so.  Are  there  any  other 
words  that  are  repeated  a  lot?" 

Students  count  up  the  number  of  times 
Barney  is  used  and  also  discover  eight  oc- 
currences of  then. 

-Is  that  a  lot?" 

"Yes!"  several  chorus. 

"What  should  we  do  about  that?" 

Eric  says,  "Change  it!" 

Rich  adds.  "Cross  some  out!" 

Anita  smiles  and  reaches  for  a  black 
felt-tip  marker.  As  thev  together  start  to 
cross  out  some  thens.  Kevin  remarks.  "You 
alwavs  wreck  your  stories." 

When  Bill  was  drafting  his  article  on 
conferencing,  he  brought  it  into  class  to 
share  it  with  his  students.  He  showed  his 
students  early  drafts,  then  his  latest  ver- 
sion, including  a  passage  on  Emily  that  was 
all  marked  up  and  messy.  He  explained  his 
layers  of  revision  on  one  page— that  he 
began  his  rough  draft  copy  in  his  brown 
felt-tip  pen.  then  returned  to  it  in  pencil, 
and  worked  a  third  time  on  it  with  a  blue 


ballpoint  pen.  By  being  working  writers, 
conference  partners,  editors,  and  so  forth, 
these  teachers  bring  to  life  the  composing 
process  and  enable  their  students  to  learn 
by  example  and  by  practice. 

Allowing  student  choict  and  control 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  write  about?" 

"1  don't  know  what  to  do.  Can  you  give 
me  an  idea?" 

"What  should  I  write  next?" 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  write 
about?" 

These  questions  are  fan  iliar  to  most 
teachers.  We  know  how  tempting  it  is  to 
answer  such  questions— to  supply  topics, 
give  suggestions,  even  anticipate  them  with 
thoughtful  motivational  lessons.  In  these 
classrooms,  however.  Reba,  Jack,  Anita, 
and  Bill  refuse  to  take  ownership  away 
from  their  students.  As  writers  themselves, 
they  know  the  power  of  authorship.  As 
teachers  of  writing,  they  work  hard  to  get 
out  from  under  the  aegis  of  controlling 
what  and  how  their  students  write. 

Examples  abound.  Reba  conferences 
with  her  first  graders  on  drafts  they  choose 
to  bring  to  her— not  drafts  she  selects— for 
revision  and  editing.  Jack  designs  skills  les- 
sons for  his  second  graders  from  the  con- 
text of  their  own  writing  and  sharing  ac- 
tivities, not  from  some  developmental  skills 
workbooks.  Anita  steps  out  of  the  spotlight 
of  sharing  time  and  redirects  audience 
feedback  away  from  her  to  a  focus  on  the 
writer. 

These  are  teachers  who  give  their  stu- 
dents responsibility,  or  what  Jack  calls  "the 
power  of  choice."  Student  writers  are  the 
ones  to  decide  when  and  whether  to  revise 
a  piece,  as  Emily  does  in  Bill's  ankle  on 
conferencing.  Writers  decide  which  drafts 
to  continue  with  and  how  far,  what  advice 
to  take  and  from  whom,  and  what  degree 
of  investment  to  develop  in  a  piece  and 
why.  Writers  have  the  power  to  make  deci- 
sion* about  their  writing.  Thev  arc  in 
charge  of  their  writing  and  therefore  au- 
thors of  their  own  discoveries. 
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Forwudents  to  exercise  the  "power  of 
choice,  we  Ibund  that  teachers  needed  to 
refrain  from  making  choice,  for  them. 
Doing  so  sometimes  was  not  easy. 
Although  Anita's  revising  and  editing  les- 
•on  cued  above  worked  well.  1  recall  one 
occasion  when  she  began  a  journal  writing 
session  right  after  the  Christmas  holidavs 

»ure.  and  the  subsequent  discussion  during 
•harmg  ume  reminded  her  that  they  had 
their  own  topics  already  in  mind  for  jour- 

kZL?7?£"-  LBi"  Wrettled  »ith 
«ue  of  finding  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween leading  and  allowing  in  hi,  journal: 
Can  I  convey  the  overwhelming  difficulty 
of  giving  up  control,  of  having  patience,  of 
knowing  ,n  my  hean  of  heam^hat  prob- 

will  write.-  Cetung  out  of  the  way  is  a  hard 
thing  for  an  activist  teacher.  Can  I  convey 
he  feeling  of  not  being  needed  or  wanted, 
Uie  unw.M,ngness  to  share  or  discuss,  the 
Pain  of  setting  up  a  circumstance  that 
make,  me  superfluous  in  so  many  ways? 

n^lSar  °iiCa,,y:  bein*  d"P*rately 
needed  for  adv.ee,  help,  companionship, 

protection,  support,  confidence'" 

When  students  exercise  their  poH,rs  of 
chmce.  they  take  control  over  the  deci  lions 
regard.ng  their  writing.  They  begin  to  de- 
velop what  Bill  calls  "an  emerging 
of  ownership."  We  now  see  aiSothe* 
phenomenon  related  to  this  development 
these  are  classrooms  alive  with  the  voices  of 
student!,  mjaying  their  writing.  These  are 
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classrooms  of  laughter,  of  writers  caught 

wriUW-!,rA'en0rm0US  for 
wriung.  as  Anita  notes.  These  are  class- 

Conebuin 

Although  our  research  is  far  from 
finished,  we  are  nevertheless  beginning  to 
ice  the  impact  writing  has  had  on  students 
m  this  district.  What  we  see  now  when  we 
*°  ,n!°  lhcsf  runs  counter  to  the 

premise  with  which  many  student,  and 

EST  hweu,ridw«»»y  "lered  their 
cbssroom^hat  writing  is  a  chore  to  be 

clal7o^,dUtifU,,y-  ^"-^ '"to  the* 
classrooms  now,  siudents  do  not  groan 

^te£heritty'  ",,S       »  wruT  In 

wc  wriLXr™ frequenUy  Xan 


Note 


I  During  my  first  month  in  the*  clas<- 
rooms  I  *•«  a  most  diligent  obsen er  re«ml 

P*ning  m  conjunction  with  writins  A*  ,£Z 

m  the  classes  by  conducon*  conferences  with 

Tsring  ,heir  drahs-  cs«hJ 

o  hem  «  i^'r  comP°s,n«  P™«««.  and 
enre.  and  encouraRer.  I  also  pined  class  discus- 
es on  wr.tinK  and  for  a  wh.le  in  May  read 
literature  to  one  class,  ■  d 
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Sondra  Perl 


IL*  faahionilbl«  today  to  talk  about  the  writing  oroceas 

ITZiSSn  °  kU!  Wh?  haV#  •tudi*d  th«  siting  process  ?re  v"y 
excited  by  what  we've  done  and  what  we've  learned.  * 

catehv  «^!mp0<,in9  i°  t0  b*  roore  than  a  term  or  a 

teacSLs  SK'tS  Crl?/0  un*"t*"«  ^.t  happens  when 
ceacners  take  the  writing  process  seriously.  Our 

EIoDens^en  !L2*l5"*d.t0  bagi"  t0  to  Y°"  what 

re?li?y.  9        id*aa    ab°Ut  th*  writin*  Pr°<=*"  become  a 

Jerome  Harate  recently  wrote  that  teaching  is  best  viewed 
as  supporting  the  learning  that  is  already  taking  p"ce 

wr  tlnS'L™  fS%DOMld.0r!W  and  LuC*  CalJfns1^;  once 
writing  becomes  the  focus  of  claasroom,  enormous  amounts  of 
energy  are  released.     These  two  notions  underlie  the  work  we 
tlllJZV1  d21?9  in/h*  Sh°"»™  ^strict  in  our  study  of  the 
time      9b:;  a 'Zi:^9  °f  WrJting-     ^ning  go«.  on  aUthe* 

71  *<  J  W*  Can  fc  not  lMrn-  we  teach,  we 

need  to  find  ways  to  support  what's  already  going  on 
naturally  -  sometimes  that  means  getting  out  of  the  wav 
letting  etudents'  voices  grow.     Xn  our  project?  we've  seen 
that  teachers  and  students  work  hard,  but  if.  not  £he  kiSd 
of  hardness  that  exhauate  or  diminishes  —  it's  actuallv  EL 
Wnen  Se'  dT^*  because  ill  ItTsfXt 

q£ade  lJt*lr  <L  ^lasarooma  bec°me  "citing  places.  A  fi  t 
grade  teacher  in  our  project  who  teaches  writing  first  thinq 
in  the  morning  recently  wrote,   "My  students  think  school 

one"  aSou"  wr^ng8?"001  "  m  interesting9 

What  you'll  be  seeing  and  hearing  all  morning  is  what 
happens  when  a  team  of  students,  teachers  and  researchers 

-  mS^rsLt11: writlng  proceaa-  Firat'  "d  to 

aay  a  little  bit  about  how  we  got  together.     This  Droiect 
really  began  'in  1979  when  Richard  Sterling  and  I  were  in vi ted 
to  conduct  a  summer  Institute  on  the  teaching  of  writinq  in 
Shoreham-Wading  River.  I  wondered,  why  should  we  go  the?e? 
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a»u»*!!«fSL:!!!y'  iY#t  ^J'*  "  °PP°rtunity  to  work  with  a 
group  of  teachers  in  one  district  and  bring  to  them  the 

5ifS'il22ti!lg-PJ?J#Ct  rt°a#1  in  WhlCh       "rote,  read  our 
wriUnc  lllLt*       n    9  9r?Upa'  and  atudi*d  writi"9  *nd  the 
invi^S  little      2ur,work  w"  •«  well  received  that  we  were 
a  titrl  in  *qJ?  C°SdU^  *  fl#C°nd  Suramwr  I"«titute  in  1980  and 
tilil  tJL\      I'     W!  ala°  "turned  ^ing  the  school  year  to 

Itrt  u      fl  llC^r°  in  thair  cla""°"»  to  discover  how  they 
ware  uaing  their  summer  training. 

After  these  follow-up  visits  when  I  returned  to  New  York, 

d  8t°P  talking  about  what  I  saw  happening  Til  ' 

lllrv  «5    i\ciaB8rooro»-     I  decided  that  I  wanted  Jo  tell  the 

L    .!!hat.haPP?na  Whan  tochers  take  writing  seriously 

cL^s^om'pract^e8'"^  ~r°h  ^  th"ry  °"  CO"poain* 

withWtei  taaclJr*        t0  ^  thr#*  ""-"hers  collaborate 
witn  ten  teachers,  our  purpose:  to  take  a  careful  look  at 

aarLn!?Sena»      clasarooma  when  teachers  take  writing 

X"  /a  a  r#Bult*  we  are  documenting  how  teachers  who 
l5-5t;Si/iUdy  ^  ^  Writing  Proc«"««  *"  summer 
P«cUce!  "  kn°£M^G  into  •"•ctive  classroom 

W!.!ra  fon,1"9  up  with  detailed  pictures  or  case  studies 

^hn^'in^tMChara  at  WOrk  in  *radea  1-12.  we  are  using  .2 
ethnographic  approach  and  immersing  ourselves  in  these 
classrooms  for  one  year.    We  are  taking  the  role  of 
?" tiCJpant  obWrverfl  —  taking  fieldnotea,  writing,  looking 
for  patterns.     Now  I  can  tell  you  about  the  number  of  hourS 

-    nunlll  Z  "UK?!r  °A  h°UrS  apent  on  writing,  writing  groups 

number  of  publications,  drafts,  revisions  —  the  quality 
of  writing  from  September  to  June.     But  I  prefer  to  share 
with  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  more  important  findings, 
however  tentative,  about  what  happens  when  writing  ia  the 
focus  of  a  classroom. 

Findings 

grating  in  the  context  of  the  classroom  is  a  highly  social 

•nH«n!lSlti0?!Jlyi  Wa!Ve  thought  of  writing  as  a  solitary 
endeavor        it's  lonely  —  we  have  the  image  of  the  writer 
alone  at  his  table,  agonizing  over  words.     While  this  still 
holds  true  for  some  writers  in  some  situations,  we've  come  to 
see  over  and  over  again  in  classrooms,  the  importance  of 
writing  groups,  sharing  of  writing,  and  feedback  for 
developing  writing,  developing  writers  and  paradoxically  for 
developing  independence  and  freedom  of  thought.  Teachers 
aware  of  this  consciously  build  on  the  social  fabric  of  the 
c la  ssr oom . 


We 
rea 


're  documenting  how  powerful  the  connection  ia  am0nq 
gj^aT  writing  and  literature.  —  ~^ 


thev  had  ?Lrn.Z  I    M"9^  ^  atudanta  couldn't  write  until 

fill    1*1  tha*  atu?«"ta  can  write  before  they  read  and,  in 
fact,  that  writing  ia  a  powerful  way  into  reading, 

lot  orUd!Lly/°r  P°or/-d«».     I"  upper  grad.e^we  have  a 
in^h«L  S  !  to  *uPP°rt  th*  work  of  Louise  Roaenblatt  and 
JeaSere"  InTllllL  SaVh,lt  *  ^--ction  occurs  between 

llll  I        5  8  and  w*  have  data  whicn  "hows  how  students 

n  in'wrJung!^^  Ut8ratu"  battar        first  responding"^ 

gig;1!/0?  teachers  in  our  study,  we've  seen  the 
importance  of  slowing  down,  orexamining  what  thev  aTj-dQin«. 

have  time%«r8C^?fln2,hOW  ranawin9  At  *a  <or  teachers  to  R 
teleharZ  nfen  ™£laction  aa  a"  ongoing  part  of  school  life. 
ll  trill  n««d  time  to  pause,  to  look  at  what  they  are  doing, 
to  write  about  it  and  replenish  themselves.  9 

From  the  Teaching  Journal  of  Audre  Allison; 

ine  project  has  already  changed  me.     I'm  listening 
naraer,  hearing  more  and  therefore  finding  delight 
more  often  and  sometimes  in  the  smallest  comment 
which  at  another  time  might  have  gone  unnoticed. 

-T!!,C^?9  wrltlr>9  fa*«««  aome  very  s    jpus  questions  for 
teachers  —  questions  of  val  mmi  ~  

k  ,4The  Je!che5a  we're  studying  ask  themselves  —  what  do  I 
believe  in?    what  do  I  expect  from  kids?    How  much  of 

iJ9    J!m  f°  W!ita  is  taaching  honest  expression?  How 

we  fill  11*1*  A***!*  °"  daval°P^9        authentic  voice? 

We  find  that  if  teachers  believe  in  the  power  of  writing 
for  learning,  for  con  snunica ting ,  for  discovering  one's  voice, 
HZ*Til  ?9  8°methi"q  *orth  »«ying,  then  they  have  to  address 
Ifltl  head-on.     Theae  iaaues  are  the  aame  ones  that 

?  h!  !Ce  tn  *  SuTer  Inatitute.    All  of  us  wonder,  "will 

L^LS?    J°  8h8re  fc5i8  pi*Ce  of  writ*n9  with  my  writing 
group?"     Thus,  one  of  the  most  powerful  issues  to  appear  is 
trust      This  is  talked  about  and  written  about.     Here  are 
some  statements  written  by  students  in  an  eighth  grade 
classroom:  " 


"I  need  reepeJt  for  my  piece, 
will  listen  and  not  laugh." 


I  want  people  who 


I  would  feel  good  if  someone  respected  me  and 
trusted  me  enough  to  share  their  writing  .  .   .  I 
would  not  laugh  unless  I'm  supposed  to  laugh  .   .  ." 

"Don't  we  all  want  the  same  trust?    Then  let's 
do  it  I" 

After  discussing  these  notions  in  class,  a  student  wrote: 
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I  tllLt V nV0lr?d  in  listening  to  people  in  claaa, 
I  forgot  I  was  there.    Everyone  aeemed  ao  aerioua 
and  mature.     I  changed  my  opinione  of  some 
claaamatea  for  the  better." 

ip^iii^gl.aaarooma,  teachers  move  between  engagement  and 

aomJh<n!:eatVn  •nvironment  where  atudenta  riak  writing 
llTZJl\  9  Ti'  WC  find  that  teachera  have  to  bring  9 
^^y^il^tlf ^.claaaroomT-We're  studying  teacTfere  who 
all  .    1 J?1™        Wh°  lau9h  «ith  their  atudenta  and  who 
engaged!  *  ***  ™itin<3  cla88ro™8  where  people  are 

^Jl*  fj8°  find  that  teachera  in  these  claearooma  are 

K^rUm*  !E:!!"nq  With  r  r— 7      We  aTTPknow 

"Shat  H  L!        ;  8  a88Ume  •  8ub««rvient  role  when  they  aak 
tor  ua  Ly^i?a?t4.me^°  writ8?"    We  a*so  know  how  eaay  it  is 
anS  whaJ  to  wri^t0  ?1  °f  tellirig  them  P"ciael£  how 

ehLaVL         *t  1    WC       documenting  how  and  when  teachera 
choose  to  uae  their  authority.     We  find  them  atruggling  with 
the  deaire  to  be  needed  and  the  need  to  get  out  ofth^way. 

From  the  Teaching  Journal  of  Bill  Si lver • 

^n^?0nVe>yuthe  ov*rwhel«ning  difficulty  of  giving  up 
control,  of  having  patience,  of  "knowing"  that  probably 
the  lesa  I  do  the  more  and  better  kida  will  write? 

tlttill  °U^?f  5!!e  Wa?  i3  a  hard  thin*  *°r  an  activiat 
teacher.     If  a  the  pain  of  aetting  up  a  circumatance  that 
makea  me  auperfluoua  in  ao  many  waya  and  paradoxically, 
deaperately  needed  for  advice,  help,  companionship, 
protection,  aupport  and  confidence. 

The  teaching  of  writing  ia  a  creative  act. 
what°aui£r?Kr8  h!Ve  i?a8on8  and  aoa\st  but  we  find  that 

a^L^ta  Kriio ^^^t^1"?  88  mUCh  85  Plan  18  what  the 

^n*  I    9uWith  them  into  the  claaeroom.     In  fact,  we 

back  to  I  Z^-*L  lika  writi"q'  18  ru""<>  -  t8"c"ers  9o 
°„  .ide8  °r  80  8mGrain9  Problem  from  yeaterday  in 

are  like  Ztf  ll  lf™\  «t0day-     In  thia  8a"8*'  claaerooms 

!!!<;7.      T      8  °f  writinq  in  progress,  in  flux,  open, 
exciting,  in  constant  revision. 

^  A  ?hi"U  We!f*  8l8°  documenti«g  a  new  view  of  literary  „ 
or  at  least  making  the  caae  for  a  broader  definition  of 

tilt  or^nlni8  definition  includes  the  ability  to  produce  a 
text  or  decode  a  mesaage  —  but  it  doesn't  end  there  —  it 
alao  includes_the  ability  to  eay  something  honeat,  real, 
aomethinq  authentic.  *   1       -  — 

tne  rest  of  us,  know  immediately  when 
someone  has  written  aomething  alive,  worth  listening  to. 

c?aLr0«H!  .mak!8ithC3e  80d  1  im**in*  «"»ny  writing  proceas 
5ii2^SVrCiS?'    Wh8t  We,re  8eeing  18  thG  o^elopment  of 
r!in«n;?K4?^Cr;hip        where  "udenta  take  a  great  deal  of 
reaponsibility  for  their  own  writing  and  thei?  own  learning. 
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One  final  point:  ethnographera  don't  collect  a  lot  of  ore 
and  poat  testa  becauae  we  don't  believe  the  anewers  we  are 
if:!    ff"  beJfo"nd  An  t««t  acorea  or  numerical  counts.  In 
tact,  the  main  inatrument  in  an  ethnographic  study  is  the 
ethnographer.    The  research  stance  is  one  that  says  the  only 
instrument  equipped  to  comprehend  something  as  messy  and 
complex  aa  teaching  and  learning  is  a  human  being.    So,  if  i 
can  end  on  my  own  experience,  aa  fallible  aa  that  may  be,  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  privilege  it  is  to  be  allowed  inside 
classrooma  and  to  *atch  teachers  at  work.    There'*,  nothing 

1*1*1        iy*Ty  d8y'  *arly  in  the  ^ming,  watching  the 
kids  enter,  noticing  the  seasons  changing  and  the  braces 
going  on  the  teeth,  the  drafts  piling  up  and  the  publications 
being  shared,  best  friends  having  fights,  couples  breaking 
up.     Many  of  these  things  would  happen  (do  haopen)  whether  or 
not  teachers  were  exceptional  or  writing  was  a  focue. 

What  I  want  to  convey  is  that  in  these  claaarooms 
something  else  has  happened,  too.     Prom  thia  little  idea  ~ 

:wU;       9  mattera  —  tha*  you  can  begin  where  students  are 
"?h4t^u  ca?  bulld  on  strength  —  that  you  learn  to  write 
better  by  writing  and  by  sharing  with  peers  —  a  huge 
movement  has  grown. 

of  rt,^°!!lKol!atKWS,re,aeein9'  it,fl  be9inni"9  to  challenge  many 
of  our  cherished  notions,  about  teaching  and  learning  and  it's 
far  from  over. 
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Ethnographic  Research  in  Progress 

PaAnnif^??nt<Sd  V  th*  Lehman  c°Uaga  Conference  on  the 
Applications  of  Research  to  the  Teaching  of  Writing 

Bronx,  NY 
May  26,  1983 


Sondra  Perl 

i 


Kroeber's  statement  epitomizes  the  mvstiaue  th»t 
surrounds  fleldwork.  when  t  K.n._  ,n»Bwt<ue  "at 
uiii  hi  t.iCI        Z  1  b,9*n  the  research  project  I 

win  be  talking  about  today,  I  was  well  aware  of  this 

to  do""?;*  th8t  th«e  wer*  "**•*«•  I  would  need 

£ne„  that  L«yJn9  not,booka  •»«  f"ng  fi.ldnotea,  and  I 
Knew  that  certain  questions  would  guide  my  inauiries    h»J  t 

litUe  guinea.        c°nfus*'>9  and  where  there  might  be  very 

does^%uh^.%i^r:^rboun%%i^.^£l%rr,."hj.:thtoraphy 

the  teaching  of  writing,  begin?  ^h^arot'Xv 

iJtTrE  ?i  WhSt  ab°Ut  the  *»«»»•«««•  students  bring  ""J 
into  the  classroom?    How  do  I  account  for  their  orior 

f *ttt:Sf.£5"irV^  thB  in£1"an"  «"  "lirpTrents? 
sr.  a"  aaequare  lmoe«Ud2han?  SK2*85?       "S^*"9'  h°W  ■»"* 

.jilie,  ;  dew  l?.s\2 j:880„:r8  the  — 

bringing  research  into  the  classroom  I  don't  me"  taking  the 
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findings  of  carefully  controlled  studies  and  applyinc  them  to 

Sua«M«n-  4P!  •  Wi^hin  cla"rooms,  the  problems  and 

2      and  Jok*8  and  relationships  that  develop,  as  we 
teach  day-to-day,  the  subject  of  our  inquiry      For  if 

SnT^F-SSI  tT^U  "  T09"1-2  tllt  hu-n'oehavior 
r-JLI  J!!    ?  !  ,witnln  tn#  contexts  In  which  it  occurs: 

"r^bliS  1!.  BtriS  the  f°nt#Xt  away  in  ord«  to  control 
prlsumi!  th^         •*P*ri»«ntal  research  does,  ethnography 
*    J  researchers  will  immerse  themselves  in  the 

we  Ln  fS"  Vhl,J  culture  operate  the  way  it  does, 

:hedaIig!;ron10?!!.m!  ****  COBt"t'  t0  —  hOW  ou'  SiscoverJes 
m..-ThU8  Z?^  lt,fl  tn*  kind  of  research  that's  trickv  and 

in  iVs  attemnt^r^H^r  5°  -thnography  -  JiSy  SeJCi 
in  its  attempt  to  understand  human  development,  it  in  n«h 

llZltlll  Tout*-  rC°gSi2*fl  th8t  th*  ina^uien  8 

s"S2r.nsc.2  srrs  ^rlixitiM  and  varictiaa 
t. ^pvSnt^:AK  %  -  in8:  jsksl*- 

oSs^vS  Pr^^flCrV#ra:;  thay  take  n°te8'  ^terview  people, 
Sn5!    !'  reflect,  question,  analyze  and  attempt  to  come  to  an 
understanding  of  how  the  culture  they  are  studying  derates 

^a:syrSomjec£itr;v%br;ught  ma  reaaarch 

classroom,    with  funds  from  N.I.E.,  2  other  researchers  10 
teachers  and  I  are  documenting  how  the  teaching  of  writina 

La"st  tLt\lrad9B  ^  in  a  8Ch°01  diatrict  on'Long  Island. 
ItttS**  J?  r#MaFcn  "»•■  lived  in  the  district  and 
attended  classes  all  year,  of  course  taking  fieldnotes  in  our 
notebooks.    Naturally,  we  had  planned  to  t?pe  our  JieJdnoteS 
all  night,  every  night.     After  one  evening7  though,  of  the 
three  of  us  sitting  separately  at  our  individua?  typewriters 

tent  on  a  faraway  island;  we  had  each  other.    We  realized 
that  our  time  would  be  far  more  productive  if  we  used  it  to 
11  r.Jh.rtHan0ihar  and  t0  devel°P  themes  collaboratively. 
n«t?«J  !5    Jl"        6  ?Ur  8tUdy  conform  to  «o"»e  preconceived 
Ztll*  V  !^no*raPhic  m«thod,    we  readily  adjusted  the 
method  to  fit  our  needs. 

This  year,  we  analyze  data,  look  for  patterns  and  return 
every  other  week  to  check  our  Mr^+i^.^ll™**™  return 


to  check  our  perceptions  of  emerging 
  *V  classrooms  and  with  the  teachers.     Our  aoal 

are  the v? "  wEat  «o  JE  •'J"1??"'"*  of  siting  teachers.  2ho 

5  I     y?  d°  tney  b«lieve?     And  hoi    do  their  beliefs 

and  knowledge  influence  what  they  do  in  the  classroom? 

writlnfand  ?V!V!r'     *'*  like  u8  to  look  a*  some  student 
produced  Jt?  contexts  are  for  the  students  who 

nM  „firat  w*  wil1  examine  aomn  writing  from  first  grade, 

can't^eaTl^*  ff  *  °S  t0  a88UmG  that  firflt  Orders 

can  t  really  write  and  also  because  the'r  teacher  so  clearlv 

resected  what  they  ha<1  to  say  and  how  they  said  it.  Cl**rly 
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X  htyo  four  rough  draft*  horo  by  on*  fir«t  aradtr  mil 
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finally  wa  hava  a  draft  dated  June  ?th. 

~%%^fr%UWd  JU/^t  JV,  J .... 

r 


K 


**"  end  cyul  c/Ml .  oM, 
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Jennifer" ll  "V  f#W  p0inta  worth  "■•"tioning. 

uennxxer  im  not  unusual .     Hhm*  m  *n  «ui ^        ^    *     *  y 

all  of  th.  first  grad.rs  in  *.h".  Si^i!  •tud«n^  "ut  by  June, 
•nd  „.i„g  writing9"  «.ny  w.«  for  ?  HtLl"  ?roduoin9 
They  writ.  tru.  stories "  relation!  It  .1  *,  *  purP°8e8- 

times,  thev  axniAHam      i-  wlw  anything.    At  other 

discover,  their  own  JooicS      ailL  !C  t-      €m  t0  cnooae'  to 
thev  aivm  hmZ  \ul       P    ?'     since  ahe  accepts  everything 
doer„l1".rh:t;r^%^rk'a^-  »^«"^h  -  f«»  »".t  th.y  Ian 

I'd  i4v.  ...  .1  contexts  in  our  own  classrooms, 
graders      Sha?  J    1°°*  2°"  at  th*  "*1"»9  of  three  8th 

-"dents'  o-ce-  1  ™  ?*"  "*  "C«P'»  «»»  three 
°«.-!2_f    proc,s8  journals,  records  kept  by  students 

o'b.erSeTof  ^  ownr"wr?tfngiaprboc:s.SfUdent  Wh°  18  « 

( 

From  The  Process  Journal  Of  Chrissy  T. 
March  22,  1092 

I  want  to  try  writing  a  poem  now.  I 
have  come  up  with  an  idea  which  has  been 
.  in  the  back  of  my  head  for  a  week  I 

allll'S  wri"*n  about  ^  yet  because  I  was 
already  working  on  two  pieces.     Today  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  write  about  this  idea 
because  it  has  been  lingering  in  my  mind 
too  long. 

(  I  want  to  write  about  my  eyes.  I 

have  come  up  with  a  sentence  that  1  want 
to  base  this  poem  on,  "My  eyes  are  my 
^UJ°?V0.th-  v/orld'"  b«t  my  problem  is 
f!!!    U°n  '  know  what  «lae  I  could  write 
trom  this  sentence.    Maybe  I  can  write 
about  what  they  help  me  to  see  -  both  bad 
and  good  things.     I  don't  know  what  I 
want.     Try  writing,  this  is  what  I'll  do 
Then  I  can  sort  out  my  problems  later. 

What  is  another  word  for  ugliness? 
I  ve  written  a  little  bit  of  my  poem  and 
need  a  word  for  ugliness.     Look  in  the 
dictionary      Disgusting  -  nah.  Unsightly 
-  no.    Repulsive  -  I  like  this  word.  i 
will  use  it  in  this  draft.     If  I  revise 
this  poem  I  might  try  a  new  word. 


1  hav*  comPl0ted  my  first  draft  of 
this  poem.    Doss  it  havs  any  potential?  i 
don't  know.     I  want  to  take  this  to 

(  writing  group.     I  want  to  see  if  I  should 

do  something  with  this  poem.     Should  I  go 
on  or  is  this  piece  hopeless?    1  like  the 
idea  the  poem  is  based  on  but  the  poem 
sounds  a  little  blah.     I  want  to  figure 
out  how  I  can  spice  it  up  a  little.  Do 

(  you  understand  what  I  mean?    i  want  people 

to  think  about  it  after  they  read  it. 

April  3,  1983 

I  have  been  sitting  here  watching 
T.V.  knowing  I  really  should  write 
something,  right  now  I  am  just  wasting  my 
time.     I  was  staring  at  a  painting  today, 
wondering  where  the  painter  ever  got  the 
idea  to  do  it  from.    How  did  he  know  which 
colors  to  put  where?    I  am  always  amazed 
at  how  people  think  of  things  that  seem  so 
complicated  to  me,  things  I  would  never 
dream  of. 

I  am  wondering  if  I  could  write  about 
artists  and  how  they  create,    what  would 
follow  it  through?    How  would  it  end?  I 
don't  know  what  may  grow  from  the  bottom 
c  of  this  idea,     i  hav*  been  giving  it  a  lot 

of  thought.     I  do  have  some  sentences  in 
my  mind  that  may  fit  into  a  piece  about 
artists.     I  want  to  mainly  focus  on 
painters. 

His  paintbox  holds  his  innermost 
,  thoughts  and  emotions. 

April  12,  1982 

I  thought  about  the  ending  to  this 
piece  a  lot  before  I  ever  wrote  it  down. 
Now  after  reading  it,  it  sounds  like  it 
was  one  of  those  brush-off  endings.  The 
kind  you  write  if  you  just  want  to  end  a 
piece.    The  kind  that  sounds  like  you  have 
not  put  any  thought  into  at  all.     But  I 
like  the  idea  of  the  ending.     I  don't  know 
if  I  should  try  to  "drag"  it  out  so  it 
sounds  like  I  thought  about  it.  This 
might  sound  boring  though.     I  have  tried 
dragging  out  endings  before  and  all  I  do 
is  repeat  myself.     I  really  need  to  see 
what  other  people  think 

What  does  this  excerpt  from  Chrissy  tell  us?    I  seP  a  lot 
of  consciousness  about  composing  here.    Chrissy  is  aware  of 

alZl^  ide"  With  her  f°r  a  long  time'  «he'syaware  ^  the 
generative  process  of  writing.     Finally  after  two  weeks  she 
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piece  choice,  depending  upon  her  commitment  to  the 

Prom  the  Process  Journal  of  Matt  D. 

April  22,  1982 

.11  *l  have  *°  8tGP  up  the  pace.  But  with 
all  the  work  I  have  been  doing  I've  forgot 

be  usino'  3?Urna1'     1  *"°W  1  8ho^ 

be  using  it  to  revise  but  I  don't  have 

5.22"    £w9#t  back  from  b«8«ball  at  10  to 
5.00.     Then  I  eat.     Then  do  all  homework 
and  write.    For  Christ  sake  I  don't  even 
watch  t.V.  like  every  normal  kid  in 
america.    Too  much  presaure,  deadlines. 

I  have  completed  my  revision  for 
editing.     I  did  what  I  thought  for  myself 
to  be  a  writing  group  on  my  own.     I  worked 
out  whether  to  put  him/he/girl  boy  etc. 
Or  that  person,  I  just  went  back  to  girl 
I  m  sure  a  girl  can  relate  to  it.  I'm 
worried  about  the  deadline.    No  way  I'm 
gonna  make  it.  y 

May  3,  1982 

,^ast  wee*  I  got  my  first  piece 
tinalized.     I  also  got  another  piece  in 
for  writing  group.     I  did  it  again,  I 

lit  a*  S!?6  deadlin*«-     I  won't  make 

any  deadlines  becauae  I'm  about  two 
writing  group  behind  everybody.  Now 
there's  another  piece  due  Friday.  By 
Friday  I'll  have  my  second  piece  finalized 
when  everybody  will  have  three,  I'll  be  a 
week  behind,   (two  writing  groups).  I 
spend  more  time  on  my  pieces.     I  just 
don't  crank  out  piecea  like  most  people, 
when  you  crank  out  piecea  they  don't  have 
th*t  much  feeling. 

ri,ffHere/e  haVG  a  very  different  kind  of  excerpt,  a  verv 

pl.y! S  bas,  bal^id  watcn.'sVj  tha^h*?  *  "°r"al  kid  Wh° 
deadlinee  -  but  -  JSSSZtV lil  U™^*™ 
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From  the  Process  Journal  of  Margaret  C. 
April  12,  1982 

While  I  was  reading  this  I  noticed  2 
things  -  one,  is  that  I  wrote  this  piece 
soooo  long  ago  the  1st  draft  that  is,  even 
^"^w1  ?  workln«  from  now  I  wroie 
Sl»  JS^Jth7    1  can't  ^"•ve  that. 
;?!"dlJ  1  do  J5«t  revising?    i„  Ma.  B.« 
room?    was  it  that  long  ago?  UGGG 

And  another  thing  is  that  I  don't 

PJece  that  much-  There's 
something  about  it  that  irks  me.     What  is 
it?     I  don' t  know. 

What  kept  me  from  writing?  a 
combination  of  composing  aloud  and  not 
liking  the  piece  that  much? 

What  is  my  problem  -  I'm  mad  at 
myself.     How  long  was  it  going  to  take 
before  I  realized  I  didn't  really  like 
this  piece. 

Is  it  just  because  I'm  frustrated 
now,  that  I'm  saying  that?    I  don't  think 

0O  m 

Maybe  I  want  to  get  a  piece  about  my 
mom  -  maybe  I  want  to  write  "light" 
things.     Maybe  I'm  just  tired.    Maybe  I 
need  to  find  out  where  and  when  I  write 

•muC*rtainly  not  at  10:00  pm. 

There  are  certain  phrases  and 
sentences  in  the  piece  I  don't  like.  I 

■•ii.tf?vb*gi!!ni?9  "  but  the  wholG  thing 
seems  like  a  boring  story.     There's  no 

What  is  the  point  of  this  story? 
,all   1  ^ink  it's  to  write  something  to 

J!?  u  y,G"ndpa  how  mucn  1  respect  and 
think  of  him.     Maybe  this  isn't  the  mode 
to  use.     to  me  a  story  should  have  a 
beginning  to  build  things  up,  a  middle 
where  it  happens  and  an  ending  that  ti*s 
it  up.     Maybe  that's  why  the  little 
continuation  I  wrote  on  Tues.  4th  period 
was  sort  of  exiting  -  Giving  it  a  List. 
Making  more  of  a  plot.     Do  I  want  it  to  go 
that  way?     I  can't  get  a  sincere  reaction 
down  without  sounding  corny,    why  do  I 
seem  to  be  resisting  so  much?    Que  pas*? 
Why  am  I  writing  so  big?  P 
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I'm  really  unsettled  these  days. 
Maybe  its  got  to  do  with  Spring  Festival. 
And  not  enough  sleep.    Anxiety  attacks, 
friends  etc.     I • m  such  a  baby. 
Everything's  got  to  be  perfect  or  else  I 
can't  write.     I  don't  really  mean  that, 
but  it's  been  that  way  lately.     I  should 
stick  to  writing  light  stuff.    Maybe  if  I 
could  get  the  mag  done  with  "light"  stuff 
it  would  be  easier.    I  don't  want  junky 
stuff  that  I  don't  care  about  but  I  just 
can't  seem  to  get  into  something  big 
lately  like  a  story.    To  me  poems  are 
easier  and  monologues  seem  easier. 
Stories  are  always  heavy  for  me. 

consc^u/^9!!  W<>  haV*  anotnar  •**™Pl«  of  a  student  who  is 
talks  SIteJiiE?  prOCe"  of  imposing  and  how  it  works.  She 

My  !b°Ut  fr**  w**ting,  writing  groups, 
tJrouaS  o«o?i„?nd  <ruatra"°"«  joys.     ThSoSgh  Srlting  and 

»i™  ^  ginning  to  examine  her  own  writing  process,  she's 
also  beginning  to  know  how  she  thinks.  Through  writing  she 
ia  coming  to  know  herself.  y    wricing  a he 


«nmrll*T  u        .      cla«8r°oma  as  contexts,  what  had  to  be 
operating  here  for  these  students  to  write  in  this  wav?  what- 
governing  principles  can  you  deduce?  cms  way?  what 

2*     R«vU{nn  W°uk ,°"  m°re  than  1  Piece  at  a  time. 

^.    Revision  is  a  choice. 

3.  Writing  has  impact. 

4.  It  is  important  to  work  with  peers  and  solicit  their 
response • 

5.  It  is  O.K.  to  complain. 

6.  There  are  deadlines  that  need  to  be  met. 
V.    Writing  should  have  voice. 

In  her  book  Writing  arid  Learnina  Across  th«  Pnt'r<-..i,,« 
Nancy  Martin  apaaTHrAndreW^ 

thT  ^bU8t-      Howvar'        atudents  become  older?  she  says, 
they  often  seem  to  lose  touch  with  their  intentions  as  if 
they  ve  gone  underground.     From  Jennifer's  writing  and  from 

2h^i\S        °ylty  in  believin9  that  children  are  curious 

tSklJt    *™Z*t  th!t  they  Want  t0  ex*lore  through 

talking,  drawing,  dancing,  sculpting  and  even  writing.  Nor 

looked  ar,:UKh4diffiCUJty  the  8th  graders'we  just 

Ye?  ILI  \>?    b^"9  committed  to  and  curious  about  writing. 

y,!f  U8  wonder  what's  happened  to  older  students  -~ 
Dasic  writers.     Judging  from  the  products  these  students 

Zn**ClL  We  aaau?e  that  thCy  don,t  want  to  write,  that  they 
^^rSSS!  t0  My  "  ^  1<,a8t  that  *"t.ntioX. 
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are  to  help  our  older  students  become  better  urif.r.  t  ^!«u 
th?!  !^K#nt  of(r*adinq  the  meaning  one  gains  JrS^it 

—it.  xziviz  :q^rp?:nc?"yai.Tnta  to  b"eo"*  llt"ate 

lit.;.-    ?!«    ?'..  *  to  •n»«"f9«  his  definition  of  true 

and  JSSyJ!  JnClUde  th?  bo"  ".ding  and  wrutng 

and  th«  meaning  one  gains  from  them.    And  similarlv.  ue  llrZ 

l.tltVal  SdUit8  !"P  li8t8  °'  w^t.  informal,:*  kn°W 

.!;:!'    ?*       muat  a8k  how  »»ny  members  of  our  literate 

a  significant  personal  experience  so  that  students  r»n 
recognize  that  through  reading  (and  writinc?  fh!C  !  < 
better  understanding^  thems^l^a^^^^L^^IJ8^/ 

T*'  and  mUCh  raore  committed  to wha^e 

"xact!iyas         °:/#:!;apC  than  We  ara  to  "hat  «•  — t  a  ept 
•XC"y"  offered;  thus,  whether  a  child  will  develop  a  deen 

fl    ? ting  commitment  to  reading  (and  I  add  writing  'w U  be 

m  22i?hi   "rnC#d  by  Whether  he  viewa  raadln9  (and  writingt 
8  "■•thing  imposed  on  him  from  the  outside,  lr  as  somethina 
in  the  creation  of  which  he  actually  participates"  a°mething 
-*«ei       teachers  and  researchers,  I  believe  we  must 
"  """J"-'  in2u}r*  into  the  nature  of  literacy  -  of  writinq 
«n      I    I9  1;arni?9-     1  b«li«va  we  must  consider  how  we 

fSIlv  in  hf?I t#XtVhich  •»■".  students  to  participate 
l~liZ    2  their  own  learning  and  how  we  can  equip  them  to 

o  In"  ^  iteM!e'  that  if  our  ^"nitions  of 

writing  and  the  contexts  in  which  we  teach  writing  are 

asters  "TaJso'be^91*  ™'triCt  °Ur  ■t»5^?  £*«tM 
learniia  fnd  Mill     believe  once  we  enlarge  our  notions  of 

,  ,cy  We  °ft*n  faahi°"  for  ourselves 

different  roles  as  teachers  and  create  possibilities  for 
students  which  -able  them  to  grow  as  waters  and  thinners. 

no.  on?     2  1  d'  tht>  WOrk  1'vm  dona  in  ethnography  leads 

not  only  to  answtrs  but  to  further  questions.     PerhaL Vh« 

tTt     t'chaUa  applica'io?  °f  this  r'esearch^o  KcMng'i. 
fh!H  ^      I1*"9-8  U8  t0  im*uire  into  the  ways  we  teach,  into 
the  kinds  of  contexts  we  both  inherit  and  create,  and  to  as£ 
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Contexts  for  Teachin,  Writing:     view  of  an  Eighth  Grade 

Classroom 

Paper  presented  at  th*  Language  and  Reading 

Conference 
New  York  University 
October  1984 


Sondra  Perl 


The  subject  of  writing  is  really 
known  as  mud  to  me . 

Margie  commented: 

What  I  didn't  like  about  last  year's 
program  was  the  writing  groups.     I  liked 
the  idea  of  a  writing  group,  but  the  kids 
in  my  group  were  deadheads.     I  couldn't 
get  them  Lo  ask  decent  questions  or  give 
detailed  answers. 

Jeff  wrote: 

I  don't  like  to  say  this  but  there 
weren't  too  many  positive  things  about 
last  year's  writing  program. 

Mike  said: 

Sometimes  I  have  trouble  putting  what 
I  feel  cn  paper  becau3*»  I'm  afraid 
somebody  might  get  their  hands  on  it. 

Leslie  commented: 

Mat  year  wrighting  was  hard  for  mp 
because  I  had  trouble  wrighting  a  "proper" 
story.     I  wouldn't  dare  hand  in  une  of  my 
short  love  story's  because  of  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at.     I'm  allvays  worryinq 
what  oeople  think. 

Chrissy  wrote  : 
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last  !H!r?nly  thi"9  1  did  not  »bout 
last  year's  program  was  doing  process  in  * 

process  journal.     I  wrote  it  every  time  I 

~^,iT.V5.iS  .^JS  ^grfae^rf «~ 
Dina  wrote: 

I  can't  believe  how  my  thouqhts  have 
changed  .bout  writing.     i„yone  word  I  want 

one"or^,10Ve  iV"n  ^  »°"  «»« 

Jimmy  reported: 

v«*^  I/*#1iJ5at  thi8  yGar  was  tne  befit 
year  of  my  life  as  far  as  school  goes.  I 

think  the  writing  program  here  is  the  best 

IZT/l'     1  ?hfnk  *Very  kid  in  th«  worlS 
should  try  writing  groups. 

Chrissy  said: 

,?rocesa  journal.     Once  I  learned  to 
use  it  as  something  to  help  me,   I  really 
enjoyed  writing  in  it.     My  process  journal 
was  a  place  for  me  to  turn  to  when  I  had 
problems  with  writing. 

Leslie  wrote: 

Last  year's  program  didn't  help  me 

ivL8r!  °du  reason-     L*«t  year,  I  didn't 
even  know  what  a  process  journal  was  used 
tori     My  pieces  were  short  and 
unmeaningful.     None  of  me  was  in  my 

c«r!;«  th8y  are  fairiy  lo"9  »"d  I 

tilrA  h      thGm'  1  feel  the  ^ality  of  my 
pieces  has  gone  up  a  great  deall     it  used 
to  be  hard  for  me  to  write  a  piece,  it 
was  like  a  chore,   I  had  to  do.  This  year, 
I  write  on  my  free  tTme*,  and  I  get  alot 
more  done. 

I  guess  the  best  part  of  my  writing 
this  year  is  I  understand  it  and  I  like 

And  Brian  : 
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lfcl    *he  i»prov«»ent  is  much  better  and 

r.»po„at.h8njikt.h*thf.8r:t1r*a«os)ryKof,u8"8kB  -hen  - 

on  the  rol.  of '.t^STrf^iSS'  J^S**^*"  t0°k 

what  Di.n,  does  aa  the  who!,  answer      i„  tm£°£*  "Ct  ml8t*ke 

.^"t^neTtn^Y"*  *»  ° 

"  Jheee "aL  kid,.9"'6  tMCher  did  wh«"  he  taught  writing 

"HowTSid'ti.l"»?2e8tl29  ttMt  tne  an8w«  to         queation  ~ 
writing-  -!  d"  nar8d?r8.b8COme  so  "thuaiaatic  about 

ye?      ?  Bfl„  *!  f  "  con""«d<  "e  anawera  are  not  all  " 

2^«l^tJ^"  ^aJnV8";:  the  ^»«°-y.„d8  "resent 
notebooKs^'to'ehow  you*.  ^iS'SS^SS1  f  will 
if  Kre!d  t0  yOU  e"«'Pt8  from  Diane's  Teaching  Journal  <» 

ir^sss-s  ^jst"-"' of  ci88s—  =« 

•  *  • 

diff"e8cehbetwld8y  °f  8Ch0<>1-     Dian6  ls  e«P^i"ing  the 
unrerence  between  a  process  journal  —  where  lHrt«» 

about  themselves  as  waiters        and  «n  <h  ?  ?  rlte 

sra.'rrs.'is  =S    J;  £  - !;r»p:":. 

cover,  but  you  can't  r^  u      if.       ?      *     1  11  show  you  the 
•«        my  mind."  *'*     "  "  Wh6re  1  put  things  that 

one  rea'd's  yours        nT^t'     She  ,aa^'  -I  understand  that  „n 
*cauB  yours.       But  do  you  read  ours?" 

can't1"™*  yours  qU"Uon  "  n°:  V°"  "n't  read  mine,  I 

c  read  yours.     The  same  rules  apply. 

m  m  m 

„„  J*'8  th!  4th  u*«k  °f  school.     Diane  and  the  class  are 
working  on  how  to  respond  to  a  piece  of  wrifina  !he t  I 
students  worK  in  writing  groups>    „u«?  «  J^Yfot  »  h' 

yo™t°"'  th"  UdS!  "AS  "  author'  •»■-'  respond  would 
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writ"      ?  Unl  ll\  1  "IIV  PiCtU"  10  *">  «in«  "he«  I 
t  they  ?iJt?"y  "th"  h,V*  '  fMlln9  "  *»»  "now,  like  how 

on  iVivzv.1:^      ?f  r"pon- you  —  *«—• 

•    •  • 

to  keio^r^C^f^K  ?id8Kt0  °b8ftrve  th«>™*lves  as  writers  and 
1ourn!l«  th^r  observations  in  their  process 

Si— 5  «  !h  TU  Ve  h!*rd'  n,OSt  kidfl  don,t  want  to  do 
of  ii  as  -a  chor^    J  "P"^""  in  the  7th  grade,  they  think 
do  we      ve  t  frequently  they  complain\  -Why 

.        do  tnia?      Here's  what  Diane  writes  in  her 
teaching  journal  in  September:  writes  in  her 

I  have  a  basic  question  as  to  how  to 
spread  my  joy  in  exploring  and  documenting 
my  composing  process  to  my  students.  WhaJ 
do  I  need  to  know  in  order  to  ur.derstand 
how  to  do  this?     I  need  to  know  more  about 
what  they  presently  think  it  means  to 

write  Process"  or  as  they  say  -to  process 
it    as  in  "Shall  we  process  this  piece 
after  we  write  it,  Mrs.  Burkhardt?"  The 
,  phrase  "processing  it"  bothers  me.     I  it 

a  verb?     is  it  something  you  do  or 
something  that  is.. .it's  there~all  the 
time      we  have  to  discover  it.    What  good 
does  it  do  to  discover  it? 

Kids,  do  you  see  yourselves  as 
writers?     Maybe  that's  the  problam  —  that 
they  don't,   I  mean. 

e  •  • 

As  kids  begin  to  take  writing  more  seriously,   they  brina 

to  nS  nlS  ll  th!ir  WriUng  9rOUpS  and  "I  November  illy 
r>i»n2        Publ*«h  them  in  a  class  m  gazine.     At  this  point 
Diane  wonders  about  her  own  role  ,„d  the  impact  she  has  on 
Jc,ds.     In  her  teaching  journal  she  writes: 

I  wonder  what  kids  expect  from  me  in 
terms  of  response  to  a  piece.     Can  they 
put  my  comments  (oral  or  written)  in 
perspective?     Do  they  think  whatever  I  say 
should  carry  more  weight?     How  anxious  are 
they  to  please  me  rather  than  themselves? 

Novr*?mber  10- 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  confuse  tho 
kids  by  accepting  a  great  deal  about  thern 
and  their  writing.     Do  they  think  I  don't 
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Sill*  Xn  °^*r  WOrda'  ar°  mV  expectations 
clear?    Do  they  understand  that  I  trust 
them  to  be  doing  the  best  job  they  can  and 
f    h#?  ar*n't,  is  it  in  some  way  a 

u£l  it  T  °f4rautual  tr«"»t?     I  think  of  Tom 
who  in  my  opinion  has  done  very  litte 
Does  Tom  think  he  pulling  the  "wool  over 
my  eyes-?    what  message  is  he  receiving 
from  me  when  I  treat  his  BMX  poem  of  15 
lines  with  the  same  seriousness  I  treat 
Mike  a  long  story  which  has  undergone  some 
fairly  significant  revisions? 


kida  ih?IS!f-!    ?'  uUri^9  the  yaar'  Diane  w^tes  about  the 
kids  themselves  in  her  journal.     Sometimes  she  writes  to  fill 

thiiC  ^T%thinsJ  th8t  haPP«"«d'  «t  other  times  jus?  to 
think  about  student's  behavior.     X.B  g0ing  to  read  several 

yia"    •;at.?ntr  "  'I™  diffa"nt  time?  during  "e^hoo 
^hat'ni™!  /  1  ^:t.t°  remind  you  to  "«ten  not  just  for 
Tout  Uds.  Ut  thC  Way  ahe  thinka  ~  in  "is  case 

10/29 

Chris  races  back  at  the  end  of  9th 
period  to  report  to  me  once  again  how  well 
her  writing  group  went,  how  many  ideas  she 
got  for  her  piece,  her  desire  to  revise 
some  parts  tonight  and  get  feedback  from 
them  on  it,  their  plan  to  meet  tomorrow  at 
lunch,  etc.     Her  mood  swings  up  and  down 
based  upon  how  she  feels  about  her 
writing,     she  likes  this  piece....  it's 
the  first  thing  this  year  she's  been 
excited  about.     That's  wonderful  to  see 
even  though  I  have  difficulty 
understanding  why  she  feels  about  it  as 
she  does.     I  guess  I  should  try  to  find 
out  what  she  likes  so  much  about  this 
piece  and  try  to  understand  it. 


Maria  and  I  talked  for  about  a  half 
hour  today  and  also  looked  through  her 
folder.     She  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
she  has  missed  a  few  "assignments"  mainly 
because  she  has  done  them  but  not  turned 
them  in.     she  told  me  how  she  c«id  that  a 
lot  last  year  —  especially  with 
"compositions"  because  she  didn't  care  for 
her  teacher  and  didn't  want  to  write  for 
her.     She  doesn't  want  to  do  that  this 
ypar.     "I  like  you,"  she  said.     "if  I 
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don  t  do  the  work  you  give  us  I  can* t  look 
at  you.     I  f.ai  too  guilty."     I  told  her 
that  my  feelings  for  her  as  a  person  were 
not  affacted  by  whether  she  did  her  work 
or  not,  but  I  certainly  understood  what 
she  was  saying.     I  told  her  about  how  I 
felt  last  Tuesday  (U/27)  when  I  hadn't 
done  a  careful  job  -on  my  assignment  for 
Sondra.      -No  teacher  ever  talked  to  me 
like  you  do.-    One  of  the  important  things 
to  result  from  this  talk  was  a 
clarification  of  procedures, 
expectations.     Hut  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
thing  was  the  strengthening  ofThe"~bo*nd 
between  us. 


Tonight  Karin  called  to  ask  me  if  it 
was  okay  if  she  rework  her  piece 
completely.     Because  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  serious  talk  with  Theo  I  didn't  find 
out  a  lot  about  why  and  what,  but  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  she  called. 
Makes  me  feel  accessible.     I'd  love  to 
know  what  prompted  her  to  do  it,  how 
easy/difficult  it  was  for  her. 


11/10 

Kristen  is  a  kid  I'm  curious  about. 
She  has  said  more  than  once  that  she 
worries  if  I  will  think  she  has  -done  as 
much  work  as  someone  who  has  written  a 
long  piece,-  but  insists  that  her  poems 
have  involved  a  lot  of  thought,  that  it's 
a  real  struggle  for  her.     Sometimes  I 
believe  her,  lots  of  times  I  don't,  but  I 
feel  like  I've  always  responded 
sympathetically,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  talking  with  her,  etc.  in 
fact,  every  time  I  talk  to  her 
individually  about  her  writing  or  writinq 
group  or  process  journal,  etc.  she  seems 
inr<ncere,   flippant,  hostile,  or 
ergi     ntative.     It  would  be  very 
intfec-esting  for  me  to  see  inside  her  head 
and  know  what  she  perceives. 


Tara's  another  weird  kid.     Back  from 
Ireland  Monday.     Kids  t xcited  to  hear 
about  her  trip.     She  has  nothing  to  say. 
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Margaret  •specially  (who  visited  Ireland  a 
year  ago)  really  -worked"  to  get  some 
information  from  Tara.    Tara  just  said  how 
tired  she  was.    what  a  bummer!  At 
lunchtime  I  talked  to  Tara.    she  has  two 
pieces  which  have  never  been  revised.  To 
my  knowledge  she  has  done  little  for 
weeks.     I've  talked  with  her  before  about 
both  pieces.     Today  we  talked  again.  I'm 
sure  she  hasn't  revised  because  the  pieces 
are^ basically  dull  and  don't  say  much. 
She  s  another  closed  person  holding  a  lot 
inside.     I  think  she's  depressed  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time.     It's  always  hard  to 
talk  to  hM  about  real  things.     I  always 
t«ei  like  I'm  forcing  her.     I  don't  know 
what  the  impact  of  our  talk  today  will 
be.     I'm  not  optimistic.    What  is  it  that 
she  could  write?    How  can  I  get  her  turned 
on  to  something  -  anything? 


I  finally  had  a  conference  with  Tom 
Tuesday.     A  big  part  of  it  was  about  his 
writing  group  with  Matt  and  Mike  and  how 
they  don't  help  him  much.     I  got  him  to 
see  that  he  projects  to  them  an  attitude 
that  he  will  not  accept  their  feedback 
anyway,  so  why  should  they  be  careful  and 
detailed  or  ask  very  many  specific 
questions?     I  pointed  out  that  he's  used 
to  being  very  seli-reliant ,  very  much  a 
loner,  and  this  carries  over  to  his 
writing.     He  thought  this  seemed  very  much 
on  the  mark.     "you  can  make  it  different, 
Tom.     You  can  affect  how  they  are  when 
discussing  your  piece." 

Tom  has  discovered  that  he  likes  to 
write.     If  i  think  back  to  how  negative  he 
has  been  and  how  resistant  throughout  the 
year,  I  can  see  this  as  a  minor  miracle. 

Tuesaay  morning  I  had  a  conference 
with  San  and  we  talked  about  why  he  lied 
to  me  before  vacation  about  having  his 
piece  completed  when  in  reality  he  had  no 
mor«  than  part  of  a  page  and  an  idea  about 
what  he  wanted  to  say.     I  listened  to  him 
and  supported  "him,  let  him  know  I 
understood  his  fear  of  telling  the  truth 
and  what  my  reaction  might  be.  Once 
again,  told  him  that  if  I  don't  know  the 
truth  about  what  is  going  on  with  him  I 
can't  assist  him,  can't  do  my  job.  We 
talked  about  some  specific  ideas  he  has, 
etc.     In  the  fall,   he  wai  the  only  kid  who 
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didn't  complete  a  pi.ce  for  the  magazine. 

determined  not  to  let  that  happen 
again.  KK 

a  a  a 

^  J**!*  wUH  J*ff  ifc  *nd  of  English  B 
If  *L"*y  ^  ha8n,t  d°ne  a"ything  with  any 

IL^Ia  ?  Pi#C*8  and  Why  the  anort  Pi«ce  he 
turned  in  yesterday  doesn't  relate  to  his 
theme,     I  tell  him  he's  moving  away  from 
it.     He  says  he  know  that  and  he  doesn't 
faal  good  about  it.     I  say  he's  got  a 
|£2ice  to  make.     it  doesn't  help  matters 
any  that  he  can  barely  write  with  his 
broken  hand. 

.famt,  fc?lk  ^th  Leslie  at  lunch  time. 
She  hates  what  she's  written  lately  but  is 

Jl*"  J?  ?itm  What,°  reallV  on 

mind.     Risk  —  choices  1     She  knows  that 

she  is  doing  this  to  herself,     she  said 

lit 

Friday:  English  was  all  writing  groups  — 
both  periods.     I  sat  with  Greg,  Bill, 

°l!rf\5ir?t  jU8t  to  talk  witn  th«">  »»>out 
what  they're  doing  —  I  fought  down  the 

urge  to  scream  at  them.     Merely  told  them 

that  I  was  feeling  upset  and  concerned 

that  they  had  not  handed  in  any  final 

pieces,   thnt  I  didn't  know  wKit  they 

needed  from  me,  etc.     They  were  mostly 

unresponsive.     Bothers  me  that  *hie 

magazine  project  doesn't  really  work  for 

them,  wonder  about  the  wisdom  of  having 

this  as  a  project  for  every  single  kid. 

Maybe  some  should  have  the  option  of 

contributing  to  a  group  magazine. 

Or  if  it's  a  project  for  every  kid 

individually  then  I  need  to  do  a  better 

Dou  of  establishing  daily  contact  with 

th,)se  who  will  flounder  most  easily. 


In  Diane's  classroom,  kids  brinq  drafts  of  pieces  thev 
are  working  on  to  writing  groups.     One  way  Di^ne  keeps  trLk 
of  what  s  going  on  is  to  have  the  kids  tape  record  their 
discussions.     That  way  she  can  listen  in  la tlr  on  at  home  or 

aoesn  t  listen  to  every  tape  of  every  group  but  seWf*  *hn«tt 
groups  that  she  thinks  need  some  help.     For  exLpI.  her^s 
what  she  records  in  March  about  writing  group  tapes: 
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Today,   I  listened  to  3  writing  group 
tapes:  those  that  I  feared  might  be  the 
worst.    Much  to  my  surprise,  they  weren't 
nearly  as  bad  as  I  thought.    The  main 

ia  one>  of  haste.    Kida  rusTn^g 
through  a  piece.    Kids  asking  "Are  you 
done?    Are  you  done?"  rather  than 
carefully  considering  a  piece,  finding 
strengths,  asking  questions,  etc.  Another 
problem  is  one  of  not  oursuing  questions 

?LP°lntf:     F°r  •xamP1*  Matt  asks  John, 

Why  do  the  teachers  become  so  nice  all  of 
a  sudden?"     "I  don't  know,"  says  John. 

Oh,"  says  Matt.     End  of  Discussion.  The 
same  thing  happenedin  a  discussion  of 
Greg's  piece  wherein  the  main  character 
does  every  conceivable  drug,  kills  a  man, 
and  runs  from  the  police  —  all  because 
the  girl  he  liked  would  not  go  out  with 
him.     Christian  asks  him  why  he  had  the 
main  character  do  all  the  drugs  and  kill  a 
person.     "I  don't  know,"  says  Greg.  End 
of  Discussion.     You  might  be  wondering~how 
could  f*nd  anything  good  in  the  midst  of 
such  as  this.    To  me  tho  good  part  is  that 
those  questions  were  asked  in  the  first 
place . 


Uftrlr!  ilc  *ida  *re  Siting,  Diane's  classroom  takes  on  a 
nill 'J op. atmoflPh*"-     Kid-  aet  their  own  writing  group  iime, 

reao"  1.1^°^"  fi"d  quiat  Places  in  the  schooT  to 

e    i      !     n  ft      t0^"e  anoth«'»  writing,     when  they  are  not 
meeting  in  groups,  they  can  be  found  in  Diane's  room, 
drafting  or  revising  pieces,  conferring  with  a  peer  or  with 

SaroV'  ?"e  aft«™>°"        May,   I  noticed  the  roUow  ng. 

Margie  was  bent  over  her  desk  working  on  a  piece.     Diane  alt 
up  from  where  she  was  sitting  and  walked  over        Mar    e  9 
hand  ul  LPia?ning  J?  "k  her  aora*thing.     Margie  held  her 
wa"  workino  oi    ^Dia?e;  Sh*  finiahed  the  section  she 

Tn^       I    t    2         :  PUt    d°Wn    h*r    P®"    *nd    looked    UP,  Which 

indicated  to  Diane  that  it  was  O.K.   to  talk. 

see 

writing  ?hI?U^i^  8Pri??'  kids  are  wor*ing  to  finish 
the  tnl  «5  IJXW  6  publiah*d  in  individual  magazines.  By 
the  end  of  April  Diane  wants  the  kids  to  begin  editinq  their 
Pieces  so  they  will  be  ready  for  publication  --typing, 
proofreading,  xeroxing.     She  tells  them  on  Monday  the?  their 

Zl  i?L9r°KP8,2in  bCC°me  editin^  «"»P«  and  thit  by  Friday, 
one  piece  ahould  be  completely  edited.     Diane  writes  about 
what  happens  in  her  journal:  wClteS  anout 
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.  y22;,  T?daV  on«  big  thing  was  the 
need  to  alleviate  all  the  anxiety  over  the 

deadline."    Kids  were  trying  to  rush 
through  the  process  so  they  would  oet  done 
by  Friday.     For  me  it  was  a  real  learning 
•xperience.     I  saw  that  1  should  have 

mapped  out"  the  week  with  each  kid  so 
•ach  could  see  what  he/she  needed  to  do 
each  day  in  order  to  meet  the  deadline. 
It's  funny  what  a  different  atmosphere 
that  deadline  created.    Kids  were  into 
their  own  piecea,  not  so  inter*  sted  in 
other's  work.     Fighting  over  whose  piece 
gets  edited  first.    Not  at  all  the  way 
they  had  been  during  the  previous  weeks  of 
writing  pieces,  revising,  diocussing, 
«tc.    How  could  this  project  be  done 
without  setting  a  deadline?    Would  it  be 
possible  to  stay  closely  in  touch  with 
each  person  individually?     i  think  that 
would  take  a  few  more  teachers. 

Tomorrow  morning  I  will  type  the 
memo"  to  the  kids  about  LIVE-LINES  (not 
deadlines)  —  targets  to  aim  for  in 
completing  one's  magazine. 

And  in  class  the  next  day,  she  says: 

I  didn't  mean  to  but  I  think  I 
created  the  wrong  atmosphere  in  here  about 
the  deadline.    On  Monday,  I  gave  you  a 
deadline,  to  have  a  piece  f  it  alized  by 
Friday.     One  reason  for  that  is  if  we 
never  have  deadlines,  things  can  go  on  and 
on.     i  know  we  need  them  because  it  helps 
you  see  what  the  limits  are.    what  I 
didn't  think  out  to  do  was  have  a  brief 
talk  with  each  person  so  you  would  see 
what  you  have  to  do  each  day.     I  learned  I 
didn't  introduce  the  deadline  well  because 
now  people  are  very  uptight  about  it.  In 
order  to  meet  the  deadline,  you  are 
rushing  and  skipping  steps  in  the 
process.     I  don't  want  that,     what  I  want 
is  for  you  to  be  very  satisfied  when  you 
get  your  magazine  and  read  it. 

I  forgot  that  you  worry  if  things 
aren't  in  on  time,    what  happens  if  you 
miss  tomorrow's  deadline?    Nothing  bad. 
If  you  can't  turn  something  in  tomorrow, 
turn  it  in  when  you  can.     You  need  to  ask 
yourself,  "what  do  I  need  --  another 
writing  group  or  revision?"     Well,  do  that 
and  hand  it  in  next  week. 
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*  akiT>  sta9#«  just  to  meet  a 
deadline,    we  will  create  a  new  one  and 
aim  to  meet  it.     I've  looked  at  the 
calendar.     I  think  moct  people  ca><  be 
finished  with  everything  by  May  14th. 
That  gives  you  three  weeks.    Now,  you  need 
to  be  responsible  and  keep  checking  your 
progress.    The  magazine  is  also  a 
commitment  to  yourself.    yr»u  have  to  ask 
yourself,  "Am  I  doing  every  day  what  I 
have  to  in  order  to  Make  this  magazine 
what  I  want?"    Sondra    and  I  are  both  here 
to  help  you,  but  this  is  your  job. 

Does  anyone  have  a  question?  Silence. 

No?    Was  I  so  clear? 

Diane:  Yes. 

Chris:    and  there's  no  dea  line 
tomorrow? 

,        DJane.!    No-    There  will  be  a  deadline 
for    Hitting  everything  in  to  the  typist 
but  there  won't  be  a  deadline  if  it  means 
skimping  on  the  process. 

Matt:  would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  do 
our  planning  in  the  process  journal? 

Diane:     Yes.     My  interest  here  is  to 
relax  things. 


on  the  n^deadfines  for  X!"  Pr°TldM  8tud"nt8  with  a 
n*m2  deadlines  for  the  magazine;  only  she  chanced  the 

name  -  now  they  are  referred  to  as  livelines. 


of f  'p*  i*kt  '?  read  What  naPPe"ed  ^ring  the  last 

llirtli       E"9li«h  class  of  the  year.     After  we  all  sat  down, 

a  ,if  1  had  tneir  Permission  to  take  home  their 

process  journals  and  drafts  of  pieces  for  my  research.  They 
were  basically  agreeable  and  then  Brian  asked,   -Are  you  * 
rraJly  writing  a  book?"  Y 
Our  conversation  went  like  this: 

Sondra:  Yup. 

Brian:  On  us? 

Sondra:    On  how  you  learned  to  write 
this  year. 

tfatt:     Will  you  have  a  writing  group? 

Sondra s     Yeah,  i  will.    The  first 
reader  will  be  Diane  but  also  the  other 
teachers  in  our  project. 

Matt  looks  troubled:     But  that's  bad. 

Diane:  Why? 
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Sondr^  il       ?!?auiM>  Mra-  B  y°u  know  what 
Sondra  is  writing  about.    You  know  ue 
You  wouldn't  be  a  good  judga.  ~ 

Dina  jumps  in:    That* a  not  right. 
Mrs.  B  is  the  bast  judga  bacauae  she's  the 
only™,  who  knows  what  Sondra  is  tryfng 

Matt:    But  that' a  tha  problem. 

Whan  wa  ask  tha  kide  for 
solutions,  they  coma  up  with  one: 

Kids:    You  need  2  writing  groups. 
„WJ     Sondra:    That 'a  right.  I 

litnt  flS  and  th*  b#8t  *«di«nce  is 

I'll  A*t  bacauae  it 'a  about  you.  But 

I  U  also  need  others  who  weren't  here 
because  I  want  other  teachers  to  be  able 
to  understand  it  aoAG 

writina     Di2n?t.the2  dir#ct«  us  to  do  some  free 

S i4  i2;t  dawyrioJ  T£  ^tVtll  i:  0YT  mind' 

.     f     *"  c±aaa.      After  ten  minutes,  she 
S"'cl2^Sk-      Maybe  We  COuld  »ow  and  cLe 

writina  /r^?/^  togf5h<,r '  D1«n«  begins:  While 
week  of  Lh*         6  fomethin9.     You  know  the  last 
week  of  school  is  always  hard  for  me.     But  it  iust 

kt  „°anbo^that  y°Ur  **•  to  have  ajSo'k 

cltt^  Jbout  you.     I  don't  think  I  need  a  book  to 

year  and  it 'a  all  documented.     All  of  a  sudri»n  tl, 
in  touch  with  the  joy  of  the  end  of  the  yefr  we 
have  a  lot  to  be  happy  about.     I  want  to^ay  thE* 
you.     I  may  even  be  able  to  go  through  the  rest  of 
the  week  without  feeling  miserable. 

if  she  r^H^1  *"l  S°ndra  COuld  our  memories 

set8of  nTtee'    US  ^  W°rld,a  m°8t  C0^lete 

Sondra:     Call  out  a  day. 

The  kids  respond:     88/   116,  33 
beain  r^L!"™  79  in  m*  fi«ldnoies  and 

thl  kill  ti  Jl  Cia"  ends  with  me  reading 

cne  kids  listening  and  laughing. 

£rgm_Diane's  Journal 
I"!lBday_7_June  22 

I  actually  felt  quite  good  Tuesday 
for  our  last  class.  I  liked  being  with 
the  whole  group,  talking  about/hearing 

d5vULy°Ur  P1!"8'   hearin9  "eldnotes  from 
day  96  or  whatever  it  was.  Great 

discussion  about  who  is  the  best  writing 

^°T,f°r  yOUr  boo*...Matt  thifnking  it 
should  be  strangers,  Dina  thinking  it 
should  be  me  and  others  who  know  what 
really  went  on. 


One  of  the  things  I  wrote  in  our  few 
minutes  of  writing  was  the  joy  I  felt  that 
even  on  day  180  kids  will  write  in  class 
when  given  the  opportunity.    What's  that 
they  say  about  the  power  of  writing? 

I  also  got  very  excited  thinking 
about  a  book  being  written  about  this  year 
(an  unusual  way  for  me  to  feel  about 
that),  very  full  of  love  thinking  of  you 
and  what  you've  meant  to  me,  to  the  kids, 
to  the  things  we've  done,  very  much  in 
touch  with  what  a  wonderful  year  it  has 
been  and  how  great  the  kids  are. 

Why  be  sad?     I  write. 

And  later  I  made  a  little  progress 
report  to  the  kids  on  how  I  was  feeling 
and  dealing  with  my  end  of  the  year 
sadness. 

Do  they  have  a  sense  of  how  special 
this  year  has  been?    How  can  they?  it's 
the  only  8th  grade  year  they  have  ever 
had. 


To  the  kids,  their  8th  grade  year  may  have  seemed  like 
any  oiher  one.     To  us,   though,  it  was  special,     it  allowed  u 

Diane  and  me  and  the  other  teachers  and  researchers  who 
joined  us  in  this  study  —  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
teaching  and  to  study  what  allows  the  writing  process 
approach  to  unfold. 

I'd  like  to  pause  now  and  consider  what  allowed  writing 
to  become  as  important  as  it  did  in  Diane's  classroom,  to 
decipher  what  messages  Diane  gave  to  her  students  about 
themselves  as  writers,  as  learners.     Obviously  there  are  man 
of  them. 

Diane  treats  the  kids  with  respect  —  the  way  she  would 
expect  t>  be  treated  —  the  rules  are  the  same.     If  as  an 
author  she  has  a  private  journal,  they  do  too. 

She  sees  the  kids  as  authors  —  she  calls  them  that  and 
wonders  when  they  are  so  negative,  if  that's  the  root  of  the 
problem  —  that  they  don't  see  themselves  as  authors.  When 
they  do  see  themselves  as  writers,  she  conveys  on  them  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  writers  have  —  the  ability  to 
control  topics  and  time. 

She  lets  the  kids  in  on   ler  assumptions.     She  tells  them 
about  what  matters  to  her  ar.'i  what  she  expects. 
She  doesn't  panic  when  things  go  wrong  —  rather  she  turns 
problems  into  opportunities  for  further  learning.  She 
approaches  each  problem  as  an  inquiry  and  brings  her  inquiry 
into  the  classroom.     And  just  as  she  questions  hetself,  so 
the  kids  are  free  to  question  her  too,     she  asks,   how  come 
this  happens,  and  what  would  I  need  to  know  to  do  X? 
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She  accept*  the  kids'        me  of  reference.    Rather  than 
condemn  or  discard  a  piece  of  writing  she  finds  trivial,  she 
attempts  to  see  what  makes  it  meaningful  to  the  students  who 
produced  it. 

Finally,  she  lets  kids  know  in  innumerable  ways  that  it's 
how  they  relate  to  her  as  human  beings,  not  how  they  perform 
academically  that  matters  the  most  to  her. 

What  does  all  this  say  about  the  teaching  of  writing? 
I  m  suggesting  that  when  we  teach,  we  don't  just  transmit 
expertise  and  information.     Rather  we  communicate  —  in  all 
of  our  actions  —  what  we  believe  about  our  students 
adequacies  as  learners.     In  essence,  we  create  not  only  a 
context  for  learning  but  a  context  in  which  relationships 
unfold.     Thus,  I  suggest  that  what  makes  Diane's  teaching 
powerful  is  that  she  does  not  only  do  the  "writing  process 
approach    but  rather  she  creates  relationships  with  kids  who 
are,   in  her  eyes,  writers.     She  is  not  waiting  for  them,  to 

turn  out    one  day  after  she's  taught  them  —  a  sort  of  -one 
day,  some  of  you  may  become  writers"  —  but  she  begins  as  if 
they  already  are.     She  establishes  what  I  want  to  call  a 
relationship  of  competence  with  them  —  their  adequacies  as 
writers  is  a  given  and  aha  interacts  with  them  from  this 
perspective. 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that  it's  the  relationships 
Diane  creates  with  her  kids  that  empowers  them  to  become 
writers  —  and  if  we  are  interested  in  creating  powerful 
contexts  for  writing  in  our  classrooms,  then  each  of  us  needs 
to  begin  an  inquiry.     I  think  we  need  to  study  ourselves  as 
we  teach  and  to  examine  not  only  what  we  do  but  what  messages 
we  give  to  students  about  themselves  as  writers,  as  readers, 
as  learners.     For,  I  believe,  it  is  only  when  we  communicate 
in  such  a  say  that  students  discover  their  own  abilities  that 
we  create  -contexts  that  enable  our  students  to  learn. 
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List  of  Forthcoming  Work 


ii^4|l£h^^^    Portrait,  and  analysis  of  six  writing 
2    !    ?  k'     Manuocript  completion  dat«, :  April 
Cur\  nM*"'*^*  pub}ic*tio"  ^te:     November  i985. 
Press?    Y  •  ""^ration  by  Helnemann  Educational 

Sondra  Perl  &  Nancy  Wilson 
ff^ilLWliters  Read:    A  Study  of  the  Teaching  nf  Literature  in 

Sqtir  eItJX  Re^rCh  AW"d  Pr^""  onSP  ^ 
Higher  Education,  city  University  of  New  York. 


Sondra  Perl  &  Nancy  Wilson 


An 


li^r^y^gf  a  Writing  Teacher  at  Work.     An  in  depth 
y  °f  one  writing  teacher.     Supp^Fe-d  by  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 


Sondra  Perl 


A_°^Ei£Uye^a]^  Writing.     Ed.  D. 

Sn?versi£y?  P™***™-     TeacherTc^rre^,  Columbia 

James  Carter 
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Dissemination 


List  of  Conferences  and  Workshops  with  Selected  Hand-Outs 
1982 

How  Teachers  Teach  the  Writing  Process:  A  Collaborative 

?«poar?£  M??e1'  CCCC/  San  F«"ci8c0/  CA,  Natch  18, 
1082.  (Perl) 

Using  Ethnography  to  Study  How  Teachers  Teach  Writing. 
Forum  on  Ethnography  in  Education,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  PA,  March  1982. 
(Allison,  Carter,  Classman  &  Wilson) 

Using  a  Writing  Process  Approach  in  Grades  1,  8  &  12. 
Metropolitan  Schools  Study  Council,  Wave  Hill, 
Bronx,  ay,  March  30,   1982.     (Burkhardt,  D, ,   Pekala  & 
Schutzman) 

Creating  Writing  Support  Groups.  Women  in  Action 

Conference,  State  University  of  New  York,  Stony 
Brook,  NY,  October  16,  1982.   (Allison  &  Glassman) 

Reading  and  Writing:  Research  on  the  Process  by  Classroom 
Teachers.     19th  Annual  Reeding  Conference,  Kean 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Union,  NJ,  October  23,  1982. 
(Pekala,  Schwartz  &  Silver) 

Ethnography  and  the  Writing  Process:  Exploring  the 

Relationship.     Delaware  Valley  Writing  Council, 
Philadelphia,  PA,  October  30,  1982.  (Perl) 

Writing  in  the  Elementary  School.     Syosset  School 

District  Conference  Day,   Syosset,  NY,  November  2, 
1982.    (Pekala  &  Silver) 

An  Ethnography  in  the  Classroom:  When  Students,  Teachern 
and  Researchers  Study  the  Writing  Process.     NCTE , 
Washington,  D.C. ,  November  2,  1982.    (Perl,  Wilson, 
Allison,  Burkhardt,  D.,  Burkhardt,  R. ,  Schutzman  & 
12  students) 


1983 


Creating  Context  for  WriMng.     Bard  College  Institute  on 
Thinking  *nd  Writing,  Annandale,  NY,  Janu/iry  21, 
1983.    (Perl,  Wilson,  Allison,  Burkhardt,  D. , 
Burkhardt,   U .   &  13  students) 
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Research  on  Writing:  How  to  Got  Started.     The  Maryland 
Writing  Project  Faculty  Institute  Retreat, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  February  3,   1983.  (Perl) 

I 

A  Writing  Process  at  Work.  New  York  State  Middle  School 
Association,  Shoreh*,m,  NY,  March  12,  1983. 
(Burkhardt,  D.  &  four  a-udents) 

"Education  2000":  How  to  Create  a  Multi-Media  Show.  New 
t  York  State  Middle  School  Association,  Shoreham,  NY, 

March  12,   1983.   (Burkhardt,  R.  &  10  students) 

Liter&cy  and  Evolving  Technology.     Invited  Participant, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  MI,  March  15-17, 

1983,  (Perl) 

What  Happens  When  Knowledge  About  the  Composing  Process 
Charges  Teachers'   Practices?     CCCC,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  March  19,  1983.   (Perl,  Wilson,  Burkhardt, 
D.  &  Allison) 

Using  a  Writing  Process  Approach  in  the  Middle  School. 

Workshop  on  Middle  School  Education,  South  Portland, 
ME,  March  28-30,   1983.   (Burkhardt,  D.  &  Burkhardt, 
R. ,  with  10  students) 

Implications  of  Classroom-Based  Research.     Phi  Delta 
•  Kappa  Research  Forum,  Hofstra  University,  Long 

Island,  NY,  April  9,   1983.   (Perl,  Burkhardt,  D.  & 
Coughlin) 

Literacy:  Educating  Informed  Readers  and  Writers. 

Keynote  Address,  The  Watkinson  School,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  April  14,   1983.  (Perl) 

The  Composing  Process:  Rehearse,  Draft,  Revise,  Edit, 

Publish.  Nassau  Reading  Council,  Hofstra  Uni- ersity, 
Hempstead,  NY,  April  23,   1983.   (Burkhardt,  R.  & 
six  students) 

All-Day  Workshop  on  the  Writing  Process.     Walden  School, 
New  York,   NY,  April  25,   1983.   (Allison,  Burkhardt, 
D.,  Silver  &  12  students) 

Teaching  Writing  as  Process.     Canadian  Council  of 

Teachers  of  English,  Montreal  ,  Canada,  May  11,  1983. 
(Perl) 

Process:     Vision  and  Revision.     Keynote  Address,  Teachers 
College   Institute  on  Writinq,   New  York,   NY,  May, 
1983.  (Perl) 

Ethncgrapnic  Research  in  Progress.  Lehman  College 
Conference  on  Applications  oi  Research  to  the 
Teaching  of  Writing  Bronx,  NY,  May  20,  1983. 
(     l 1  ) 
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Gaining  Power  through  Writing.  Women  in  Action 

Conference,  State  University  of  New  York,  Stony 
Brook,  NY,  October  15,  1983.  (Allison) 

Under  the  Microscope:     Collaborative  Research  on  Teaching 
and  Writing.     NCTE,  Denver,  CO,  November  19,1983. 
(Perl,  Burkhardt,  D.  &  Coughlin) 

Stages  in  an  Ethnographic  Research  Project.  Literacy 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia, 
PA,  December  6,   1983.   (Perl  &  Wilson) 

Qualitative  Research:    An  Ethnographer's  Perspective, 
MLA,   New  York,  NY,  December  28,   1983.  (Perl) 


1984 


Pull-Day  Staff  Workshop  on  Middle  School  Education. 
Niskayuna  Schooi  District,  Schenectady,  NY, 
February  6,  1984.   (Burkhardt,  R.   &  students) 

WRITE  ON  !  Workshop,  New  York  State  Middle  School 

Association,  Shoreham,  NY,  March  1984,  (Burkhardt, 
D.  &  five  students) 

Studying  the  Writing  Process  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Metropolitan  Schools  Study  Council,  New  Rochelle, 
NY,  February  9,  1984.     (Graves,  Schwartz  &  Silver) 

Classroom  Research  on  Teaching:     Three  Perspectives 
CCCC,  New  York,  NY,  March  30,   1984.  (Perl, 
Burkhardt,  D.  &  Coughlin) 

Three  Student  Writers  from  High  School  to  College. 

CCCC,  New  York,  NY,  March  30,   1984.     (Perl,  Wilson, 
Allison,  Kroeger,  Scheld,  Ecklund) 

"America  1984":  How  To  Do  a  Multi-Media  Show.   New  York 
State  Social  studies  Conference,  Ellenville,  NY, 
April  2,   1984.   (Burkhardt,  R.  and  students) 

Workshop  on  Writing.  Metropolitan  Schools  Study  Council, 
Englewood,  NJ ,  April  13,   1984.    (Burkhardt,   D.  & 
eight  students) 

Composition  in  the  Classroom:     The  National  Writing 

Project  Process  Model  at  Work.     ASCD  Conference, 
Kiamesha  Lake,  NY,  May  7,   1984.    (Allison,  Burkhardt, 
R.,  Graves  &  three  students) 

Workshop  on  Curriculum  Innovations.     U.S.  Department  of 

Education  Search  for  Excellence  in  Secondary  Schools 
Recognition  Conference,     Manchester,   CT,   May  10, 
1984.    (fiurkhardt,   D.   &  six  students) 
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ASP*Cianhf  JI!  W^Un9  Procefla-     Nassau  Reading  Council, 
stents)'       '  15'  1984*     <Burkh.rdt,  R .  &  six 

Sntv^ir^rM  Lit*ratu"  in  the  Classroom. 

2  Bitl  °l  N«w  Hampshire  Seminar  on  Reading  * 

Allison)  NH'  October  13'  ^84.     (Wilson  & 

Connections  Between  Writing  end  Mathematics.  Port 
Jefferson  Public  Schools,  Port  Jefferson,  NY, 
October  22,   1984.  (Silver) 

Workshop  on  the  Writing  Process.  Bard  College  Institute 
for  Writing  and  Thinking,  Simon's  Rock  of  Bard 

rBir^rd^T)89"1"9'0"'  0CtOber  26'  1984' 

Contexts  for  Teaching  Writing:     View  of  an  Eighth  Grade 

Co"™:  2™  1**1  V*1™**  Language'aJd  Riding 
Conference,  New  York,  NY,  October  28,  1984.  (Perl) 
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^^^^LI^^MJ^^B^^*     «HgN  STVDEhn-K^J^qHERS,  AND  RESEARCHERS 

STUDY  THE  WRITING  PROCESS.  ~~ 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PROJECT 
by  Sondra  Perl 


GOAL: 


Findings  from  ten  years  of  basic  research  on  the  composing  process  are  begin- 
ning to  suggest  new  approaches  for  teaching  writing.    Little  is  known,  however, 
of  what  takes  place  when  teachers'  practices  are  informed  by  this  research  and 
theory.    The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  describe  the  classroom  events  and 
students',  parents',  and  administrators'  perceptions  of  these  events  when 
teachers  make  a  shift  in  their  teaching  from  an  exclusive  focus  on  written 
products  to  include  attention  to  the  writing  process.    Teachers  rarely  make 
this  shift  without  first  discovering  renewed  appreciation  for  their  own  writing 
and  possibilities  for  learning  about  their  own  composing  processes.    The  teachers 
involved  in  this  study  have  already  accomplished  this  shift  through  participating 
in  New  York  City  Writing  Pioject  summer  institutes  on  the  writing  process. 

METHOD: 

Using  an  ethnographic  approach,  we  have  several  strands: 

Researchers:    Last  year,  as  participant/observers  in  classrooms  three  to  four 
times  a  week,  we  took  fieldnotes.    We  also  wrote  "thinking  aloud"  memos,  met 
with  students,  parents,  teachers  and  administrators,  attended  school  and  com- 
munity events,  and  sought  to  find,  from  our  preliminary  observations,  recurring 
patterns  and  themes.    This  year,  we  visit  classrooms  every  other  week  and 
spend  the  bulk  of  our  time  analyzing  our  data  and  writing. 

Teachers :    Ten  teachers  (grades  1-12)  are  participants  in  this  study.  Each 
one  keeps  a  teaching  journal,  a  daily  record  of  thougnts,  concerns,  questions, 
ideas  about  teaching,  the  writing  class,  the  students,  themselves.  Each 
teacher  is  also  doing  several  case  studies  —  investigating  the  development 
of  the  writing  process  of  selected  students  over  a  two-year  period. 

Students :    Students  are  also  collaborators  in  this  study.    We  observe  them, 
check  our  perceptions  with  them,  read  and  respond  to  their  journals,  and 
attempt  to  discover  what  the  processes    of  writing  and  schooling  are  like 
from  their  perspective.    Occasionally  when  we  are  absent,  stjdents  take  field- 
notes  for  us.    More  recently,  they  have  begun  to  read  and  respond  to  our 
reports. 

Study  Group:    The  teachers  and  the  researchers  meet  in  a  weekly  study  group. 
Last  year  we  shared  perceptions  of  classroom  events,  raised  questions,  analyzed 
audio  and  video  tapes  of  < lassrooms  and  of  students  composing  aloud,  and  wrote 
about  what  we  were  questioning  and  discovering.    This  year,  each  of  us  is 
devoting  more  of  our  time  to  analysis  and  writing,  moving  from  preliminary 
observations  to  findings. 
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FRO'-;  THE  STUDENTS :     WHY  I  WRITE 


I  write  for  many  reasons.    Sometimes  I  am  forced  to  fill  the  blank  spaces 
of  notebook  paper  by  a  teacher.    At  other  times  I  write  because  something  with- 
in  me  tells  me  that  I  should  be  preserving  my  thoughts.    This  is  when  I  like 
to  write  the  most,  and  inevitably  when  I  write  the  best. 


Sometimes  i  love  to  write  and  sometimes  I  hate  to  write.     I  like  to  write 
when  1  can  write  about  anything  I  want.     I  don't  like  it  when  the  tooic  is  given 
to  me.  .  v 


For  me  writing  is  the  most  effective  means  of  communication.     I  can  be 
bold  in  wnat  I  say.  but  say  it  in  the  safety  of  my  room.    I  can  be  sensitive 
witnout  revealing  a  face  flushed  with  embarrassment,  and  I  can  even  lie  without 
averting  my  eyes. 

Wnen  I  write  I  feel  that  I've  learned  a  little  bit  more  about  myself.  / 
My  personality  comes  out  on  paper  sometimes  different  than  I  thought  it  to  /be, 
other  times  reassuringly. 

Writing  is  a  way  of  making  me  like  myself  more,  and  making  myself  feel 
better  in  many  ways.    A  way  of  helping  me  to  understand  and  solve  problems. 

Writing  makes  me  excited.     Lately  I  have  been  into  writino  images.  Describing 
leaves  fror  summer  to  fall  was  the  last  piece  I  wrote.     I  needed  to  write  that 
paece.    Outside  things  were  going  on  and  I  wanted  to  be  part  of  it.     I  walked, 
noping  to  be  a  part,  but  it  was  not  enough.     I  sang,  but  the  words  were  not  mine, 
knen  i  wrote,  tnose  leaver  were  mine.     They  turned  into  my  feelinas.     I  became 
a  part  cf  fall  and  released  my  feelings  for  it. 

********** 

I  lovt   to  write  because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  say  what  I  want  exactly,  and 
I  car,  take  all  the  time  1  want  and  cover  all  the  possibilities  on  a  given  topic. 
Best  of  all,   1  can  toss  it  into  the  round  file  and  start  all  over  aoain  without 
ever  saying  a  word  about  it. 


1  write  about  my  problems,  the  things  which  puzzle  me.     I  write  what  1 
think  about.     1  write  freely  without  caring  who  learns  about  me.     I  write  who 
1  lovt,  why  I  love,  or  do  I  really  love  or  not?    I  write  about  everything  It 
makes  me  understand  other  people,  human  behaviors,  and  human  nature".     It  helps 
UK'  know  myself. 
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FROM  THE  STUDENTS:     THE  PROCESS  Or  COMPOSING 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  while  for  my  thoughts  to  come,  but  I  alwavs  find 
something  to  write  because    I  need  to  write      Often  T  li  ?  7 

to  accomodate  the  rushing  thouahts      Grl^iiv  1  faSt  en°Uqh 

.  .      *us,»*»g  tnougnts.     Gradually  my  writing  process  follows  a 
pattern:    Think,  write,  re-read,  revise,  then  pick  uP  where  I  left  off 

I  think  I  know  pretty  much  where  I  like  to  be  when  I  write      1  know 
want  to  bo  alone,  1  don't  want  to  have  time  and  pressure  on  my  m  nd    and  I 
like  to  move  around  and  be  alone.    When  1  sit  down  to  write    a  lot  n  \lf 

™  .sr  nnhd'iso  1  do  some       «« to  c"a;r  n't l1  l  f0  t 

m>  mind,    it  helps  me  to  settle  down. 

********** 

Whenever  1  don't  have  a  writing  assionmenv  due,  I  usually  think  of 

I  was  sitting  by  a  window  in  my  bedroom  and  was  watchinq  the  leaves  fan 
from  the  trees.    I  thought  about  how  it  seems  like  only  yesteroay  that  I  was 
watching  the  trees  get  their  leaves.    I  started  to  think  about  whe^I  was  in 
first  grade.    I  have  no  idea  how  I  thought  of  this,  I  just  did.    I  had  a  oerrect 
Picture  m  my  head  of  my  teacher  working  at  th,  blackboard  and  J  at  my  desk 
1  thought  of  writing  about  first  grade.    One  thing  we  did  everv  morninp  was 
copy  sentences.    We  did  this  every  morninc.     She  never  even  le*  H  Tdav 
of  writing  sentences.    That  K  what  I  decided  to  write  about      j  had  no  > 
trouble  at  all  because  I  saw  a  picture  of  the  scene  1  was  writinc    in  mv  head 
and  J  nust  wrote  what  I  saw.     i  also  remembered  how  t  felt 


rRO.V  THE  STUDENTS  :     WRITING  GROUPS 

For  me  the  arour  has  become  an  important  part  of  my  writing  process 
The  aroup  offers  me  the  chance  to  see  how  the  piece  comes  across.    Have  I  been 
successful?    Have  I  conveyed  my  message?    But  more  importantly,  the  .rout  help, 
me  to  define  my  message,     it  forces  me  to  ask  myself  questions  and  to  discover 
tmngr  tnat  otnerwise  would  have  passed  me  by.  Discover 


Knowina  that  I'm  ooino  to  share  with  my  group  makes  me  start  thinkinq 
;Tt     !  »«ai.nc.    thinfcina  about  the  reader,  and  what  I  can  do  to  capture  and 

T^^llJ^  hard6r  Wh€n  3  kn°W  J'"'  tD  *"*  *  *>  m/qroup. 

Sometimes  I  just  want  to  talk  about  some  ideas  I  have  with  my  qrouP.  They 
help  me  to  see  how  much  I  know  about  a  topic  by  asking  me  qustions.     They  ask  me 
why  1  want  to  write  about  it.     Then  they  ask  me  all  th«  question,  they  would 
Iikp  to  know  about  it.    This  is  how  I  discover  whether  or  not  I  have  anything 
of   interest  to  say  about  the  topic. 
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FROM  THE  STUDENTS:     OK  DFAFTIN?  AND  REVISING 


thouqh.    Nov  I  .in  ^rt  on^  llL,  J       I  notcbook'    Not  any  »ore 

I-ve  »c  need         iioMM^  "  " 


********** 


f.li  ^^e°ir',by  PaSSin"  the  Pap£r  throu?h  m>'  ™nd-  Some  words  stick  others 
fall  off,  and  some  never  make  the  paoe.  "ick,  others 


********** 


********** 

Why  do  I  revise?    Not  to  oet  uood  orades      I  rPVicB  e«  t 
a..>  nam  until  i  let  someone  read  them. 

♦ 

w"„  "r^aL:  i"V  ^t"    Wh6ri  1  finaUy  °et  the  m*  I,Ve  ^en^earchxn  for, 

t;a  o  ,      ?y  n,eanln?  15  Clear'  ther'  1  can  ?°  to  bed  feelinq  not 

frustrates,  but  relieved  and  anxious  to  snare  the  piece. 


FROM  TH3T  STUDENTS  :     ON  OKNERCHir 


i  ur.te  for  m«.     1 •„  the  only  one  who  know  everythina    about    me  Ho 
on*  else  knows.     I  wor/t  write  for  you.  ' 

********** 


rt..4r^d".SS.0,ln4~itSrJi^^  <»«•  Perhaps 

r..  Wor^t      Uv^,r  •    ■  J"  vritln9.  I  have  tne  chance  to  mold  and  manipulate 

i,  worm,     hntir.a  aives  mo  the  rhanP"  t-n  «5n,.  *v;  •       r.  ^  lflU 


******* 


1?"  T^JT  °"  °f. -  JOy  and  "tisuct.0...    Tnc  sat.sfaction 


There 


r  _  ,  ./  —  /     -----  l  nuj)  .         JlltJ  bdLlS 

°'  KnoWlnq  3  worked  hard'     I'"  Proud  of  it  and  other  people  like  it  too 
are  certain  points  where  I'm  stuck  and  then  I  oet  an  idea  and  the  feelinq  1  pet 
s  such  relief,  U  is  in  a  way  ioy.     The  way  ideas  j„,t  come  to  me  sometime 
a  yes  me  3oy.     Let  me  put  is  this  way.     Wheil  the  knot  in  my  stomach  unties 

1  i  )0\  •  ' 
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rTHNOGKAPWV  IN  THE  CLASSROOM:     WHEN  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  AND  RESEARCHERS 

STUDY  THE  WR1TIN3  PROCESS . 


AN  OVERVIEW  OP  THE  RESEARCH  PROJECT 


by  Sondra  Perl 


GOAL: 

Findings  from  ten  years  of  basic  research  on  the  composing  process  are  beain- 
ning  to  suggest  new  approaches  for  teaching  writing.    Little  is  known v  however, 
of  what  takes  place  when  teachers 1  practices  are  informed  by  this  research  and 
theory.    The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  describe  the  classroom  events  and 
students ' ,  parents 1 ,  and  administrators1  perceptions  of  these  events  wher. 
teacners  make  a  shift  in  their  teaching  from  an  exclusive  focus  on  written 
products  to  include  attention  to  the  writing  process.    Teachers  rarely  make 
this  shift  without  first  discovering  renewed  appreciation  for  their  own  writing 
and  possibilities  for  learning  about  their  own  composing  processes.    The  teachers 
involved  in  this  study  have  already  accomplished  thir  shift  through  participating 
in  New  York  City  Writing  Project  summer  institutes  on  the  writing  process. 

METHOD: 


Using  ar,  ethnographic  approach,  we  have  several  strands: 

Researchers  :    Last  year,  as  participant/observers  in  classrooms  three  to  four 
times  a  week,  we  took  f ieldnotes .    We  also  wrote  "thinking  aloud"  memos ,  met 
with  students,  parents,  teachers  and  administrators,  attended  scnool  and  com- 
munity events,  and  sought  to  find,  from  our  preliminary  observations,  recurring 
pattern?  and  themes.     Thir  year,  we  visit  classrooms  every  other  week  ani 
?;-end  the  bulk  of  our  time  analyzing  our  data  and  writing. 

Teachers ;     Ten  teachers  (grades  1-12)  are  participants  in  this  study.  Each 
cne  k^eps  a  teaching  journal ,  a  daily  record  of  thoughts ,  concerns,  questions, 
idea?  about  teaching,  the  writing  class ,  the  students,  themselves.  Each 
teacher  is  also  doing  several  case  studies  —  investigating  the  development 
of  the  writing  process  of  selected  students  over  a  two-year  period. 

Students :     Students  are  also  collaborators  in  this  study.    We  observe  them, 
check  our  perceptions  with  them,  read  and  respond  to  their  journals,  and 
attempt  to  discover  what  the  processes    of  writing  and  schooling  are  like 
fron  their  perspective.     Occasionally  when  we  are  absent,  students  take  field- 
notes  for  us.    More  recently,  they  have  begun  to  read  and  respond  to  our 
reports . 

Study  Group:     The  teachers  and  the  researchers  meet  in  a  weekly  study  qrcup. 
Last  year  we  shared  perceptions  cf  classroom  event   ,  raised  questions,  analyzed 
audio  and  video  tapes  of  classrooms  and  cf  students  composing  aloud,  and  wrote 
about  what  we  were  questioning  and  discovering.     Tlv     year,  each  of  us  is 
drvotinq  more  of  our  time  to  analysis  and  writinq,  moving  from  preliminary 
observations  to  findings. 
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DOCUMENTING  THE  COMPOSING  PROCESS 

by  D:'ane  Burkhardt 
Shoreham-Wadinq  River  Middle  School 

Writhe  "^L^r  wX1^^;"  "J°U"al  — 
1 .    Every  writer  has  a  composing  process . 

^w  hf/«hf  15         be"  S°UrCC  °f  "formation  about 
how  he/she  composes. 

3*    aTwaC"  of  Si*™         *ndivid^  «it.r  in  becomang 
aware  of  ail  aspects  of  his/her  composinc  process 

4.    There  is/value  to  the  classroom  community  of  writer . 
in  sharing  individual  composing  processes 

an  .J^I^.I^ilr^Ti^  these  *«  Points  is  to  share 

of  Documenting  Yonr  C^s^Pr^ess ^  ^  *  StUd6ntS  Called  "The  Val- 

you  asW,^  kn°\S  Wh3t  ?°eS  °n  Withi"  without 

we  all  I  ^'c^^Z  un^:\^rinUeyiv  be^  T  « 
us  composes  in  a  way  that  is  unique  to  us.    d6finltely  belleve  th**  each  of 

Your  composinc  process  includes  so  many  thinas- 
—where  you  like  to  be  when  writing 

—  when  you  writt 

"^i!?*  0f  f6"  or  Pen«l  and  paper  that  you  like  to  hav* 
-Whether  you  have  the  radio,  TV,  or  stereo  playino 
—whether  you  need  to  be  alone  or  not 
—possible  worries  about  spelling 

-continuous  self-evaluation  of  the  oiec*  vou'rc  writm- 
--^ein^  picky  about  words 

—  lots  of  re-readinc 

—  lots  of  false  starts/  cross  outs/  messiness 
--etc.     I  could  go  on  and  on 

When  you  hand  in  a  piece  o*  writ, no  t  k,,.  *  , 

get  it  there.  1  ^  y°U  W£nt  throu?h  a  real  struggle  to 

The  more  you  become  aware  of  ahont  *n  *k**  .  *  . 

omvou  e,  you  write,  before  you  wrUe    etJ    \h  T  ^1^EJSSJ3SL}^' 

about  yourself  as  a  writer  Jh  ,  '  ,  '  the  m°re  know^dge  you  will  have 
vrmr  lHfo      u  vri*er.    This  is  knowleoge  you  can  use  for  the  rest 

your  life,  how  can  you  know  all  that  you  know  about  yourself  .  !  °; 
How  can  you  become  more  aware  o'  an  +ha*  *w  }  n  a    *  writer? 

effect^rwo^'vitn  youTT  "  "Uh  -?    "»  »l*  3  «» 

you  and  how  you  wr re--     ,  *  IT  """^  "  lf  1  kn°W  3  l0t  ab°ut 

yuu  nine —  all  that  which  is  a  part  a*  vrmr  nm^r,  » 

the  paper  when  o!  a  °  piece  "e  l  1^"^^^"  jUSt  ^  W°rdS  °n 
your  composing  process      vL  hlTlv  *  dlalocTue  together  about 

to  remind  students  o I  tniL? ,t \T  e^er^nce  many  times  of  being  able 

forgotten  or  diSn't  \»  ****  COmP°se~  thin^  that  they  had 

r  dldn  1  re'i3l*e  or  were  temporarily  unaware  of. 


I  think  :t's  also  important  for  you  to  share  with  each  other  what 
you  know  about  how  you  compost.  The  more  you  share,  the  more  you  will 
become  aware.    We  car,  also  learn  things  from  each  other  that  are  helpful 

There  seen,  to  be  two  essentials.    One  is  that  you  probably  have  to 
also  be  willing  to  improve  your  writing.    And  honestv  is  crucial.     I  kee 
saying  that  there  is  no  one  set  way  to  write  about  vour  composinc 
process,    but  there  is!    The  way  to  write  it  is  honestly.    ;  What  oood 
would  it  do  either  one  of  us  if  your  wrote  details  "about  vour  comoosinc 


procesr  that  weren't  true? 


It  s  hard  to  be  aware  of  everything  that's  part  of  vour  composinc. 
All  I  ask  is  that  you  give  it  your  best  shot.     The  more  i  know  about  hov 
you    write,  the  better  J  can  do  mv  job  of  assistinc  you'" 

f  \ 


^1  >-  t  \ 

t  .)*,» 


5. 


6. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  WRITING  GROUP  SESSIO?; 

by  Audre  Allison 
Shorenam-Wading  River  HighSchool 

Listen  attentively  as  the  Diece  ic;  r«»H      cv,~  *w 

paere  1S  read-    Show  the  writer  you  are  interested. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  ciece  th*«-  i*  * 

attention.    This  will  help  you  to  respond  specifically  and  intelligently. 
After  a  writer  reads  to  the  group,  allow  a  few  seconds  of  silence  so  that 
you  may  collect  your  thoughts.    You  may  want  to        the  wr        to  read  tL 
P>ece  a  second  time,  especially  if  you  do  not  have  a'c^of  ^nincT 
It  is  important  that  everyone  respond.    Agr.^  that  evervone  will  respond  at 
least  once  tc  the  entire  piece  and  to  the  experience  of' having  read Tr  Lilt  i 

""aavnBack^!inreSStat  ^  ?nderstand  what  the  writer  intended  to  communicate. 
wr^Hn-h.;;  III?  WKat  T  hSVe  heard  °r  read  *  summarizino  the  cist  of 
vr.a.  has  been  read,  or  by  using  some  of  the  writers  own  words      This  in  L  I 

^  ^from^n"5  "°  What  h"  — ic.tS 5  before  they  cT 

bene.it  from  further  response  or  questions.    Sometime  writers  mav  not  be  sure 

wo.ds?    What  parts  ao  you  like  best?    What  do  t.ose  parts  do  to  you^  L^tinc 
writers  know  what  is  effective  about  their  writino  is  as  importan^'if  not  more 
important    than  telling  then  what  doesn't  work.     Be  sure  to  respond  to  soec^ic 
section,  of  the  writinc.     A  general  resoonsf  like  "I  iike  i-         J..  w  " ^ C- 
or  "It  i.c  really  descriptive/-    is  nust  the  be=inninc.  **        '  °*     WnS~  WoS 

Aj£  the  writer  questions  that  occur  to  you  as  you  listen  or  read.     Is  there 
.n  thing  you  woulc  like  to  know  more  about?    Questions  may  be  to  clarifv  some- 
thing puzzling  to  corroborate  an  impression  you  have,  to  ask  whv  thl  writer 
did  a  particular  thing  at  a  certain  point,  or  in  the  spirit  of  ^Sa^Bac"  to 
cneck  if  your  understanding  or  your  response  gibes  with  the  writer's  interior.. 
A  good  combination  of  describing  and  asking  will  often  cause  the  writer  to 
think  out  unresolved  problems  of  composition  or  even  to  think  further  throuch 

or  Wo?  *******  °f  «  "ain  P°int  or  *no^r  different  £irt 

or  line  of  argument.    Your  questioning  and  describing  can  often  star'  writes 
revising  as  they  talk  with  you  about  what  is  written  so  far. 

Let  thn  wHt^t^e_char2e.  This  may  occur  at  anv  time  in  the  arouj  session 
-Tet  te  writer  asks  question-   that  he/she  wants  responses  to.     Lncouraoe  writers 
writt^0«ief9e      n1  ^         W°rryinq  °r  about  in  what  h  s  been  " 

asked  L  t^em.'    ^  «  *™  appropriate  now,  if  u,  author  has 

T 

Take  aVwhat-if  approach  when  making  suggestions.    Help  writers  test  what  thev 

ad'ded'or  Z£  differenCe  ^  -uld  make  if  you  chanced  something" 

added  or  deleted  something,  reordered  some  thine*,,  shifted  emphasis,  etc  While 
stimulating  creativity,  this  approach  may  also  help  a  writer  to  see  weak  places 
without  feeling  criticized.  Places 


REMEMBER : 

SHOW  THE  WRITE*  YOU  CARE  -  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
LISTEN- 
TAKE  NOTE?  ' 
SAY  BACK 

descf.iee 
asf. 

KRITEF     TAKE  CHARGE 
TAKE  A  WHAT  IF  APPROACH  TO  SUGGESTIONS 
THE  RESPONDENT  DOES  NOT  EVALUATE 
WRITERS  OWN  THEIR  WRITING 


.ankr  tc-  :-erl,  Elbow.  Mof f ett ,  and  students) 


r 
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CASE  STUDY  —  A  MODEL  FOR  YOUR  CLASSROOM 


by  Len  Schuteman 

Shoreham  -  Wadiny  River  High  School 

Students  can  gain  a  great  deal  by  doina  case  studies  of  the  r  fellow 
students,    case  studies  unveil  the  writing  process,  help  to  bring  the 
students  closer  together  and  make  the  writing  groups  function  on  a  more 
intense  levea.    The  following  is  a  brief  model  for  case  stud:es  2  have  used 
m  my  classes  with  good  success,    it  is  done  in  three  parts. 

Part     I.      The  Case  Study  --  a  Portrait 

In  pairs,  students  find  out  about  each  other,  mainly  throuoh  inter- 
vievs    and  w.-ite  a  general  bioarapny  of  their  case  study  person:  Besides 
general  information  the  bioarapny  should  focus  or.  past  school  experiences, 
attitudes  aoout  writing  and  the  first  remembered  writing  experience,  the 
portraits  are  shared  within  the  pairs  throughout  the  writing  process  as  they 
would  be  in  a  writing  qroup.  "  J 

Part  II.      Drafting  —  Ar.  Analygig 

\ 

Taking  published  authors*  •  manuscripts  in  successive  drafts,  students  are 
tauaht  to  analyze  the  revisions.    This  is  done  by  listing  the  changes  between 
crafts  in  a  short  section,  discussing  what  effect  the  change  has  and  specu- 
lating as  to  why  the  author    made  such  a  chanae.    This  is  done  as  a  whole 
class  activity. 

Part  III.     Tine  Writing  Process 

A?  tney  did  with  the  published  authors,  the  students  now  focus  or 
tr.eir  partners'  writing  process.    Taking  a  creative  rjiece  of  writino  th«ir 
tartr.er?  rrrauced,  including  all  drafts  ar.d  process  entries,  the  students 
examne  ;!0w  tneir  case  study  subjects  write.     Tney  explore  their  partne-'s 
conposir.c  process  and  the  specific  revisions  in  a  particular  section.  The 
.ma.  coal  of  this  portion  of  the  case  study  is  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subiect 
composing    process.  These  pieces  are  also  shared  witJun  the  pair,  thoughout 
t:ie  writing  process. 

Farts  I  and  III  result  in  papers  that  are  not  only  interestir.a  to  the 
case  study  partner,  but  to  the  writing  groups  as  well  as  the  entire  class 
Tart  II  results  in  an  analytic  skill  useful  in  writino  croups  and  in  the 
aiscussion  cf  literature. 

Try  it.     I  hopr  it  works  for  you  and  your  students. 


►Mo. 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THIS  COLLABORATIVE 
RESEARCH  EFFORT  CONTACT: 
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New  York  City  Writing  Project 
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Bronx,  New  York  1046& 

212-960-8758 
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is  supported,  in  part,  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sondra  Perl. 


TEACHING  WRITING  AND  THINKING: 
NEW  STRATEGIES  IN  A  TIME  OF  CRISIS 

Bard  College 
January  21,  1983 


FROM  THE  STUDENTS  i    WRITING  AND  LEARNING 
Thinking  about  how  writing  helps  me  learn  reminds  me  of  looking  for  a  pot 

tLTlt  Zt?  *  !;ai?bow\  l know  the    of  901(5  i8n,t  rea11* there' but  i  «°uid 

like  to  believe  it  is.    I  know  that  learning  is  there.    It  in  not  imaginary  be- 
cause I  can  reach  into  my  mind,  write  it  down  and  touch  it. 


*  haVe  *  question  and  wite  about  it,  I  sort  of  answer  the 

question  on  my  own  and  realize  that  I  knew  it  all  along.    I  just  needed  some- 
thing to  help  me  get  it  out.    When  I  write  I'm  able  to  be  more  aware  of  what  I 


In  Math  I  could  not  understand  percents.    No  one  knows  this,  but  in  my  pri- 
vate journal  I  kept  writing  what  was  in  my  head  about  percents.    I  wrote  about  the 
problems  without  doing  the  work,  just  writing  about  it.    Eventually  I  was  IlbU 
to  put  things  together  so  I  could  understand  it  and  learn  it.    I  know  that  I  will 
always  remember    percents  because  of  writing  about  it. 


If  I  listen  to  something  and  then  I  write  what  I  understand  from  it,  I  knov 
I  understand  it.    When  I  read  it  over  it  makes  me  realize  that  I  do  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.    Whereas  if  I  listen  to  something,  then  walk  out  of  the  room,  my 
mind  is  full  of  a  bunch  of  things  and  then  I  just  push  them  aside  and  forget  about 
tnem.    I  m  sure  I  remember  some,  but  just  how  much  I'm  not  sure.    Writing  about 
what  I've  learned  helps  me  to  organize  it,  so  that  it's  not  just  a  mess  of  ideas 
in. my  head.    When  I  write  about  it,  I  can  also  see  what  I  don't  know. 

Suppose  I  had  a  journal  for  every  class  and  I  always  wrote  about  what  I 
learned  that  day.    I  think  that  I  would  definitely  learn  Math,  Science  and  French  . 
better,    when  I'm  writing  something  that  I  don't  know  anything  about,  I  think  by 
asking  questions,  making  guesses,  and  just  babbling'.    This  is  a  dif  f  erint~w~av 
of  learning  for  me. 


You  said  to  do  freewriting  on  the  topic  of  rebeling.     I  thouqht  to  myself, 
I  don  t  know  anything  to  write  about  this,"  but  I  began  to  write  anyway.  What 
happened  was  very  strange.    My  writing  asked  me  questions  and  told  me  answers. 
It.  seemed  to  be  alive. 


75:; 


FROM  THE  STUDENTS:     WHY  T  WRITE 


of  note£k  p IS™ *~  c  J-"  J  -  to  mi  the  hlank  spaces 

in  m,  tell,  K  ttat  1  itolj  bi  preservinc  mT^  WhrltC  DeCaU"e  SOnethin' 
to  write  th.  most  (  and  wrU.  STKi.  "  1 

when  ^"tlte  l"^"  W  "  1  »*•  *.  -rite 

to  me.  anything  I  want.    I  don't  like  it  when  the  topic  is  given 


can  be 


without  revealing  a  face  flush  J  J+Z     1    Y  T°°m'    1  can  be  sensitive 

averting  my  eyes.  ^arrassment ,  and  I  can  even  lie  without 


********** 


asSS-Sr- - =• -~  -nr.  saws 


K«:;":ni"  y»  °s  s's  z,i£  rs*  t-  n    ■»-<  •- 

way  or  nelping^me  to  understand  and  solve  problems. 

T^T^L  Till  ZlT^T  T£l?T  ■  rrbir" 

When  i  wrote,  those  leaves  we«  i! '    1  ""9*  but  the  words  were  **  "ine. 

a  Part  of  fail  .^re^edTf«Un,.^  ^  "*  1 

think TwriU  fr«Jrw1t^etthin9B  PU"U  1  » 

I  love,  why  I  Lve    or  £  }       , f C<""ln''  Wh°  irarns  about  1  Wite  who 

makes  me  un'ders^nd  other  l^ltlVZ2  Z^V  1  ^  about  everything,  it 
me  know  myself.  *  *    '  behavi°«-  and  human  nature.    It  helps 
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ETHNOGRAPHY  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  i    VVHEN  STUDENTS ,  TEAC  :RS,  AND  RESEARCHERS 

STUDY  THE  WR  ITING  PROCFSS.  — ~   


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PROJECT 
by  Sondra  Perl 


GOAL: 


\ 


Findings  from  tsn  years  of  basic  research  on  the  composing  process  are  begin- 
ning to  suggest  new  approaches  for  teaching  writing.    Little  is  known,  however, 
of  what  takes  place  when  teachers'  practices  are  informed  by  this  research  ar.d 
theory.    The  goal  6f  this  project  is  to  describe  the  classroom  event*  and 
students',  parents/,  and  administrators'  perceptions  of  these  events  when 
teachers  make  a  shift  in  their  teaching  from  an  exclusive  focus  ca  written 
products  to  include  attention  to  the  writing  process.    Teachers  rarely 
this  shift  without  first  discovering  renewed  appreciation  for  the.\r  ovn  writing 
and  possibilities  for  learning  about  their  own  composing  processes.    The  M&chers 
involved  in  this  study  have  already  accomplished  this  -b :it  through  participating 
in  New  York  City  Writing  Project,  summer  institutes  on  u<  writing  process.  ' 

\ 

METHOD:  \ 

\ 

Using  an  ethnographic  approach,  we  have  severa.i  stiands:  \ 

Researchers:    Last  year,  as  participant/observers  in  classrooms  three  to  fouk 
times  a  week,  we  took  fieldnotes.    We  also  wroto  "thinking  aloud"  memos,  met 
with  students,  parents,  teachers  and  administrator's,  attended  school  and  com- 
munity events,  and  sought  to  find,  from  our  preliminary  observations,  recurring 
patterns  and  themes.    This  year,  we  visit  classrooms  ever-/  other  week  and 
spend  the  bulk  of  our  time  analyzing  our  data  and  writing. 

Teachers:    Ten  teachers  (grades  1-12)  are  participants  in  this  study.  Each 
ore  keeps  a  teaching  journal,  a  daily  record  of  thoughts,  concerns,  questions, 
ideas  about  teaching,  the  writing  clase,  the  students,  themselves.  Each 
teacher  is  also  doim,  several  r^e  stu&es  —  investigating  th&  development 
of  the  writing  process  of  selected  i.tudents  over  a  two-year  period. 

Students;    Students arc  also  collaborators  in  this  study.    We  observe  them, 
check  our  perceptions  with  then,  read  and  respond  to  their  journals,  and 
attempt  to  discover  what  the  processes    of  writing  and  schooling  are  like* 
from  their  perspective.    Occasionally  when  we  are  absent,  students  take  field- 
notes  for  us.    v,ore  recently,  they  have  begun  to  read  and  respond  to  our 
reports. 

Study  Groufo   Toe  teachers  ana  the  researchers  meet  in  a  weekly  study  group. 
Last  ye>ir  we  shared  perception?  of  classroom  events,  raised  questions,  analyzed 
audio  ar;l  video  tapes  ot  cJas^ooms  and  of  students  composing  aloud,  and  wrote 
about  w/.at  we  were  questior>ing  and  discovering.    This  year,  each  of  us  is 
devoting  more  of  our  time  to  analysis  and  writing,  moving  from  preliminary 
observations  to  finding;.; 
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THE  PROCESS  MODEL  AT  WORK  -  Aspects  of  a  Writing  Classroom 

Ross  Burkhardt,  8th  Grade  English  Teacher 
Kevin  Sloane  &  Andrew  Weir,  8th  Grade  English  Students 

THE  ENGLISH  CLASSROOM 

In  my  English  class  students  write  regularly  on  topics  of  their  own  choosing. 
Twenty-seven  students  in  one  class,  twenty  one  in  another,  began  writing  on  the 
first  day  of  school  and  have  written  on  countless  occasions  in  many  modes  since 
then.  Students  have  written  essays,  poems,  stories,  newspaper  articles,  business 
letters*  interior  monologues,  dialogues,  journal  entries,  free  writing,  and  more. 
Often  we  use  a  REHEARSAL  -  DRAFT  -REVISE  -  EDIT  -  PUBLISH  approach.  On  most 
occasions  I  write  the  same  assignments  that  my  students  do  and  share  my  writing 
with  them,  just  as  they  share  it  with  each  other.  ' 

REHFARSAI 

Before  assigning  a  piece  of  writing,  I  present  examples  of  that  liode  to  my  students 
Sometimes  these  are  pieces  written  by  students  in  previous  years t  som*  i.mes  they 
are  examples  culled  from  magazines,  newspapers,  or  anthologies.  A  class  discussion 
about  a  particular  mode,  say  an  interior  monologue,  helps  students  understand  the 
possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  that  mode  as  they  rehearse  their  pieces. 
My  students  keep  process  journals  in  which  they  document  their  composing  processes, 
and  I  encourage  them  to  "rehearse"  their  pieces  by  writing  about  what  they  want 
to  write  about  before  they  begin  composing.  These  prewriting  activities  have  been 
cf  considerable  help  to  the  students  in  enabling  them  to  write  in  different  and 
unfamiliar  modes. 

DRAFTING 

Students  produce  drafts  of  work.  They  know  that  they  dc  not  have  to  have  the 
piece  perfect,  completed,  and  polished  in  a  Lough  draft.  This  enables  them  to 
experiment,  to  venture  where  they  might  otherwise  not  go-  h  draft  is  a  work  in 
progress  ana  ir>  not  considered  "finished"  until  the  author  so  decides. 

WRITING  gPOyPS 

Students  share  drafts  in  small  writing  groups  composed  of  three  or  four  students, 
i'heco  writing  group  discussions  are  taped  (they  occur  all  over  the  building) 
so  that  I  can  be  a  presence  in  the  grouo  and  give  the  student!,  constructive 
feedback  on  their  discussion  skills.  Students  follow  «  procedure  in  which  the 
author  distributes  xero>:  copies  of  his  pUce    reads  the  piece  twic*    while  listeners 
make  notations  on  their  copies,  and  then  pauses  for  thirty  seconds,  in  turn,  each 
listener  "says  back"  the  sense  of  the  piece  to  the  author,  focussing  on  a  central 
image  or  theme.  Next,  listeners  "praise  the  positive,"  giving  the  author  a  sense 
of  how  his  audience  appreciates  the  piece.  Listeners  then  ask  "questions  which 
extend,"  questions  which,  if  responded  to  by  the  author  in  a  later  draft,  might 
improve  the  clarity  and  quality  of  the  piece.  Finally,  "author's  time"  allows  the 
writer  to  raise  que  ;tions  he  might  have  about  the  piece.  By  following  thesr  steps 
for  each  pjeco  of  writing,  the  students  discuss  their  pieces,  receive  co  ist ructive 
criticism,  work  collaboratively,  and  get  a  sense  of  how  to  revise. 

REVISION 

Following  «?,  writing  group  discussion,  a  student  will  revise  a  piece  of  <  ritinq 
bas^-d  on  the  feedback  he  received  from  his  writing  group.  Often,  just  j  >.uMr..j  the 
piece  aloud  to  others  is  powerful  enough  to  provide  the  writer  with  a  **•.•«.«   <  f 


ERJ.C  ^'W  7f;o 


the  strengths  and  weakne.ses /0f  the  piece.  Students  also  detail  revisions  in  their 
process  Journal.,  engaging  in  writing  about  writing  as  they  pay  attention  tl  Hill 
composing  process...  Revisions  are  taken  back  to  writing  group  for  future  £scu!sion 

£.ce  i?-LUnf  -  S^tT  Pi6Ce  "y8  What  ht  ™" *  '  to  say    OnceT  " 

Seluna  with         T    J  *"*  9068  thr°ttgh  "  editin*  P^^ess  with  his  group,  X 

dealing  with  issues  of  grammar  and  mechanics.  / 


PUBLICATION 

fn^cl^ftr^I  s^iPieCe"  f°r  aUdi6nCe *'  *  "Latt"  to  Principal," 

rSe^Hlc  LdiI„S«    ?       T SPaper'  "  a  "Utter  of  appreciation-  all  have 
UrTti^o  in  wi?  k       ln  "*  cUm  *•  create  claa.  booklets,  anthologies  of  student 
year"  we  w?U  c».Sl  ^  contribute,  a  piece  of  his  own  choking.  Later  this 

wm  crelti \il ~n  *         !  •nthol°9y         ^  the  ..ring  each  studert 

pieced  It  iLT*  raa9af^'  booklet  ha.  a  theme,  at  least  six  original \ 

pieces  in  at  least  four  different  modes,  a  forcward,  an  "About  the  Author"  niece 

EJLtTZ'  SfUdent?  reC?iVe  fiftCen  COpi«8  °f  for  faX  and  ' 

group    ed^na orocess    £  *°  thrOU*  ^  d"ftin9'  "visio"'  siting 

group,  editing  process,  when  a  student  knows  hi.  piece  of  writing  will  be  read 

by  a  larger  audience  than  the  teacher,  he  invests  more  of  himsel?  in  that  piece. 
OBSERVATIONS 

Students  in  my  classes  enjoy  writing.  They  feel  good  about  what  they  produce 
and  they  have  a  sense  of  "ownership."  I  am  clear  that  I  am  working  towards  ' 
the  following  goals: 

—  that  students  learn  a  process  approach  to  writing 

—  that  students  learn  to  draft  and  revise  their  pieces 

—  that  students  learn  to  dircuss  writing      in  writing  groups 

—  that  students  publish  their  writing 

tLSTKntS  taU9ht  ^  thin-S  ^0Vt  WriUng  durin*  the  P*st  three  year, 

nefi  I      E  US      "  ^u0655  i°dtl  preach.  Among  the  more  significant  things  th«v 
nave  taught  me    are  the  fc,1  lowing; 

—  that  when  allowed  to  choose  their  own  topics,  students 
write  with  more  interest,  creativity,  and  enthusiasm 

—  that  eighth  grade  students  can  have  meaningful  discussions 
about  their  writing 

—  that    process  journals,  pre-writina  activit-.es,  and  writing 
groups  are  techniques  thu  t  enable  students  to  write 

that  paying  attention  to  the  content  of  tb*  riece  -  the  ideas 
being  communicated  -  is  crucial  when  first  responding  to 
a  piece  of  writing 

—  that  given  a  comfortable  enviroment  in  which  writinq  is  taken 
seriously,  students  gain  "ownership"  of  their  writinq  and 
come  to  understand  their  composing  processes 

What.  I  am  ah  ,  aware  of  is  tnat  wnep  my  students  wn  te  in  the  conteyt  de~  ,r,  ..^ 
above,  tney  a  *  ennaoe>1     in  thinking  about  wriUt  «.•  in  powerful  wav:. . 
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KEVIN  SLOANE  —  PROCESS  JOURNAL  XCEFPTS 

IZTMl:  ™»  In'l?^1"^  h~  t0  Wi'te  •  1  ~"  -rot, 

h.  j„t  ^.TifL&SS  uSsmr^T^L  liT"  u,isn,t  hard if 

•till  don't  know  wh.t  exactly  r.  gotno  io  wrUe  it  Lo« t  *  l0t  °f  idM9'  1 

^t  writ,  a  poem  on  th.  life  ol  .o^n^^ng  ou?"  .*  St  -'-Tn^ 


know  what  reaction   it  wi"  ™t    iT.r  *        t0°  "mch  ,bout  P~«*  «°  I  don't 

the  window  and  ..w  tn.  rioidfoiar  "    .^rVh^ot^r*''9-  '  l0°ked  °Ut 
I  put  all  the  aeparate  ideas  in  .  J^iT-!  vT'  .    J  °    lines  COIBe  into  «W  »«°- 

than  I  thought  it  wou'd  "nd  PUt  theB  *°9eth«-    "  tort  looser 

up  with  the  Id.™  1  wktd^ne  "'i""9  9r°,'P  <Udn't  90  BO  vel1  *°  1  «" 

the  new.  They  liked  Z  new^oTstnt  it  Wt  ll?"  ^  ?'V  Uked:        °™  °"e  « 

—  "cloud,"  and  a  few I  c^ced".  lo?    '^inTlf*  """i"9  rhymeS  with 
mixed  up.  1  don't  know.  cnangea  a  lot.  1  think  the  second  verse  sounds 


ANDREW  WEIR  —  PROCESS  JOURNAL  EXCERPTS 


^^Tfrd'th1.98.2^  *U  P°e"  "ft"  Sch°o1  "  »«»  «  I  9ot  home.  1  took  the 

one  line  in  the  wnole  poem  rhy^a but \  uL  ttae    1  SiVJ?*"  "S^"*  °"ly 
I  thought  to  change  it',  coup^ tiLs^t^^d^^  ^  ^  "  9°°d- 

SaT^:  ^etuSlT^  ^dra'f^V"  TUeSday  "nd  WedneSd»y  1  d<^  "  «»*-> 
Piece.  .When  Mr!  B  „  L  Sis  assio^nt  V*"??"  f°™  "nd  °"e  li,te  "  frcc  "itin* 
about  war    War  is  »  v.™  essignment  of  writing  I  decided  to  do  something 

I  was  a  litt'I  £"„  T         TOird  topic  t0  "••  1  »«tad  to  be  a  soldier  when 

Is"'.  why"b  co^'a^oldle'r        ^ITslVl^T'  "  1  "'  «>*»«»f" 

can  b.co«  a  ^ace  maker  and  IVZ  ^ull  Tilll^f^  "™ 

Tf  ieterai^yftrexoress1  mf/  J*  °f  """^  d"ftS'  *'«•  "*  «»«  *•«  I  thought 
order  or  I  couW  Ls?™ !     *  'eelln9s  on  P«»-  *  could  do  it  in  chronological 

I  did  SE.'bS" ^Sl^TS  expresfw  feeli^ff  W"fare  "nd  WeaP°nS'        >  ^ 
noticed  the  feeling  I  an,  tr.l°nT  feelinns  in  a  poem.  I  don't  know  if  people 

Poem  is  telling  .  hidden  m^alL    t*  1  ^  1  "ali2e  ^  "  first  but V 

in  peace  if  Jhe'r.  ttVo  7£2*»?H  ZllT.tl  ""f  15  "Upid'  WC  ™  a"  «»• 

stop  fightina  with  each  o^er  and  Larn  to  tive  in  ^f".  8  '  "™ '  °°  "»  ~ 

«>-  that's  v..,  ?  tr£  "no:,  td  I  thinV  I^did  it^n9  t0  l"  "riti"^' 


€ 

WAP. 

When  did  it  start 

Killing,  fighting  and  being  scared 
C  It  never  ends 

War 

Young  men  sent  out  to  fight 
Going  to  die: 
For  their  country? 
For  &  politician 
C  They'll  never  know 

War 

It  makes  no  sense 
Killing  other  humans 
What  does  it  prove? 
war 

«  Guns,  tanks  and  fighter  planes 

Hydrogen  and  atom  bombs 
Nuclear  ships,  subs,  and  sattelites 
Killing  innocent  people. 
That's  quite  alright 
War 

»  Who  will  be  the  next  to  die? 


by  Andrew  Weir 


CLOUDS 

■  * 

The  clouds  come  in  different  shapes  and  sizes, 

rolling  slowly  by, 

sometimes  connecting, 

diawmg  out  a  painting  in  the  sky 

The  clouds  are  forever  unpredictable, 

sneaking  up  on  us  when  we  thought  we  had  forgotten, 

one  day  the  skies  will  be  clear 

the  next  covered  by  (what  ^ooks  like)  Giant  balls  of  cotton 

Only  noticing  them  in  storms, 
when  looking  grey  in  every  way 
dropping  rain  occasionally 

wondering  what  the  clouds  will  look  like  the  next  dav 


by  Kevin  Sloane 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  WRITING  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

presented  by:    Diane  Burkhardt,  8th  Grade  English/Social  Studies  Teacher 

Megan  Holden,  Jeff  Rotella,  and  Jennifer  Squires,  8th  Grade  Students 

INTRODUCTION 

Writing  is  a  valuable  tool  for  students  and  teachers  of  Social  Studies  (or 
Science,  or  Math,  or  Spanish,  or  Literature,  or  anything  else  for  that  matter) 
From  my  own  experience  it  is  true  to  say  that  I  have  too  often  used  writing  to 
have  students  tell  me  what  £  already  know.    "Answer  the  questions  at  the  end  of 

the  chapter,    or  "Write  a  report  on   ."    Or  (on  a  test)  "Write  an  essay 

explaining  three  causes  of  the  American  Revolution." 

.  n    I*1"  Plantation  is  about  having  students  write  NOT  to  tell  me  what  I  already 
know,  but  to  discover  what  they,  know  and  understand,  what  they  have  learned  or  are 
in  the  process  of  learning  about  a  given  topic. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  JOURNAL 

My  students  keep  a  Social  Studies  journal.    All  "assignments"  which  involve 
writing  are  written  in  the  journal.    I  have  vowed    o  keep  the  journals  free  of 
the  type  of  assignments  which  produce  identical  answers  from  every  student.  Thus. 
I  have  given  up  Mwrite-the-answers-to-the-questions-at-the-end-of-the-chapter»  tvie 
assignments.      It's  a  joy!    I  collect  the  journals  and  respond  to  journal  entries 
on  a  regular  basis  and  find  that, I  have  much  more  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  reading 
these  than  I  ever  could  muster  for    the  old  identical  response  type  of  assignment. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  journal  entries  that  we  have  written  thus 
far  this  year:  i 

—at  the  beginning  of  a  unit  of  study:    FREEWRITE  ON  THE  TOPIC  OF  COLONIAL  LIFE 

OR  REVOLUTION,  OR  STATES  AND  CAPITALS .~™   

—at  the  end  of  a  class  lesson:    WRITE  WHAT  YOU  NOW  UNDERSTAND  ABOUT  PRIMARY  AND 

SECONDARY  SOURCES,  OR  C0L0V1ZAT1$N.  "  T  ™in*™  ANU 

—Look  at  the  four  different  paintings  of  "The  Battle  at  Lexington".    WRITE  YOUR 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  SIMILARITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES ,  THE  QUESTIONS  THATCOME  TO  mIND . 
—  Compare  the  maps  of  North  Africa  in  1700  and  in  1763.    WRITE  YOUR  OBSERVATIONS  ETC 
WITHOUT  KNOWING    SPECIFIC  E TENTS  THAT  OCCURRED,  CAN  YOU  MAKE  GUESSES  TH&T  EXPLAIN  ' 

THE  DIFFERENCES?    WHAT  QUESTIONS  COME  TO  MIND?   "  "  ~  

—As  we  read  "The  Crucible"  by  Arthur  Miller:     WRITE  ABOUT  THE  CHARACTERS,  or  WRITE 
YOUR  REACTION  TO  THE  EVENTS  OF  ACT1  II.  or  MAKE  A  PREDICTION  OF  WHAT"wiLL  HAPPEnT 
—after  a  class  discussion:    WRITE  YbUR  THOUGHTS  ON  PUNISHMENTS .  BOTH^OLONIAL  arch 
PRESENT-DAY,  or  PRETEND  YOU  ARE  A  TEENAGER  IN  1 7nn .     WRTTr  aw  Ektpy  tm  vnm>  mtt. 


 SENAGER  IN  17QQ.     WRITE  AN  ENTRY  IN  YOUR  DAILY 

DIARY ,  OR  A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND  OR  ^  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN • YOURSELF  AND  A  FRIEND.  ETcT 


When  each  student  writes,  each  thinks  for  himself  about  the  topic.     In  a  class 
discussion  it  is  possible  to  let  someone  else  do  the  thinking.    When  reading  a  text, 
it  is  possible  to  read  the  words  without  comprehending  the  meaning,    when  students 
write,  they  discover  what  they  learned,  what  questions  they  have,  what  they  understand 
or  don't  understand. 

When  I  read  what  they  have  written,  I  discover  what  each  student  understands. 
I  am  reminled  once  again  that  all  students  do  not  possess  the  same  basic  foundation. 
I  realize  their  individual  differences.     I  learn. 
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COLONIAL    DIARIES:     AN  IN  DEPTH  LOOK  AT  ONE  EXAMPLE  OF  WRITING  IN    SOCIAL  STUDIES 


In  each  of  the  last  10  years,  the  entire  8th  grade  has  been  involved  in  the 
simulation  game,  "Radicals  ft  Tories11  while  studying  the  events  that  preceded  the 
American  Revolution.  Students  assume  the  role*  of  Tories  (who  want  to  remain  loyal 
to  England),  of  Radicals  (who  desire  independence),  or  of  Moderates (  who  do  not  yet 
have  a  position  on  the  issue).    After  studying  the  relationship   between  the  13 
colonies  and  England  and  the  events  of  the  1760 's  and  1770 's,  all  students  participate 
in  "debates19  during  which  Radicals  and  Tories  try  to  convince  the  Moderates  of  the 
merits  of  independence  or  loyalty.    The  culminating  activity  is  a  re-enactment  of 
the  Continental  Congress  complete  with  impassioned  speeches  and  fiery  question/ 
answer  sessions  and  a  final  vote  to  see  whether  the  colonies  remain  with  England  or 
declare  independence.    This  year  they  voted  to  remain  loyal.     (History  was  rewritten!) 
In  the  history  of  the  game  Independence  and  Loyalty  have  won  an  equal  number  of  times. 

Diaries.    Three  years  ago  I  asked  my  students  to  keep  a  diary  in  their  colonial 
identity  in  which  they  wrote  about  the  events  as  we  studied  them.    My  main  purpose 
in  assigning  the  diary  was  to  provide  them  with  a  way  of  interacting  with  the  material 
we  studied  so  that  they  could  see  how  a  colonist  might  be  affected  by  the  Stamp  Act, 
the    Boston  Tea  Party,  etc. 

I  was  astounded  by  the  results.    Students  created  elaborate  family  trees  and 
wrote  about  their  "lives*  as  though  they  actually  were  the  people.    They  made  up 
"colonial -type"  names,  got  married,  had  children,  suffered  tragedies,  praised  King 
Geor;e  III  and  Parliament,  ranted  and  raved  about  taxes  without  representation, 
vandalous  acts  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  etc.    Even  better  was  the  obvious  difference 
in  the  way  my  students  understood  the  factual  information  as  compared  with  their 
peers  who  were  involved  in  the  simulation,  but  who  had  not  kept  diaries. 

Now  every  8th  grade  student  writes  a  colonial  diary  for  the  duration  of  our 
simulation.    In  their  diaries  they  develop  their  political  views.    Radicals  and 
Tories  are  alway  one-sided  in  the  way  they  view  events.    Moderates  are  instructed 
to  "see  both  sides"  right  up  until  the  time  they  vote  in  the  Continental  Congress. 

Diary  Assignments.    Each  diary  assignment  is  related  to  particular  information 
that  has  been  presented  and  discussed  in  class.    As  students  become  more  deeply 
involved  in  their  roles,  class  discussions  resemble  colonial  town  meetings.  No 
event,  law,  tax,  or  other  act  of  Parliament  is  presented  without  an  immediate  out- 
burst of  biased  opinion.    Since  each  class  contains  Radicals,  Tories,  and  Moderates, 
all  views  are  aired.    It  is  clear  that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  issue  of 
independence.    Completed  diary  entries  are  often  shared  in  class,  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  understand  the  opposing  views. 

The  specific  diary  assignments  may  change  from  year  to  year  and  from  teacher  to 
teacher  depending  upon  the  pace  one  follows  in  presenting  the  information.  The 
following  were  the  10  diary  assignments  that  my  students  had  in  December  and  January 
of  this  school  year. 

Diary  Assignment  #1:    You  are  a  (Radical,  Tory  or  Moderate)  from  the  colony  of 
 _         The  date  is  November,  1761.    In  this  first  entry  you  must  intro- 
duce yourself  and  your  family.    Where  do  you  live?    What's  your  occupation?    A  list 
of  colonial  occupations  on  the  back  of  this  sheet  will  aid  you  in  selecting  a  job. 

Diary  Assignment  #2;      The  date  is  December,  1761.    In  this  entry  you    write  about 
the  war  between  France  and  England  that  is  being  fought  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  up 
North.    You  also  comment  on  the  writs  of  assistance. 

Diary  Assignment  #3:    The  date  is  June,  1763.     The  war  is  over.    Long  Live  the  King! 
And  you've  just^ieard  about  the  Proclamation  of  1763.    How  do  you  react? 
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Diary  Assignment  #4:     The  date  is  April,  1765.    Since  you  last  wrote  Parliament 
has  passed  two  taxes:    the    Sugar  Act  and  the  Stamp  Act.    Tell  how  these  taxes 
affect'  you  (if  they -do) . 

Diary  Assignment  #5t     The  date  is  May,  1767.    The  Stamp  Act  has  been  repealed,  but 
the  Townshend  Acts  have  been  passed.    A  group  called  the  Sons  of  Liberty  is  doing 
a  lot  of  talking  about  taxation  without  representation  and  telling  people  to  boycott 
British  products.    What's  your  opinion  on  all  these  things? 

Diary  Assignment  #6.    The  date  is  April,  1770.    The  Townshend  Acts  have  been  repealed 
(except  for  a  tax  on  tea),  taxation  without  representation  is  still  a  big  issue,  but 
the  main  reason  you're  writing  Is  that  you've  just  heard  about  an  event  in  Boston 
that  some  people  are  calling  a  massacre'.    Give    your  reaction.    What  did  you  hear? 

Diary  Assignment  #7;     The  date  is  December,  1773.    Parliament  passed  the  TEA  ACT 
and  you've  heard  about  a  little  'tea  party'  up  in  Boston.    Are  you  outraged?  Are 
you  laughing  up  your  sleeve?    Are  you  drinking  tea?    What  are  you  and  your  neighbors 
saying  about  this? 

Diary^  Assignment  #8:    The  date  is  August,  1775.      Much  has  happened  —  the  Coercive 
Acts,  the  Quebec  Act,  The  First  Continental  Congress,  shots  fired  at  Lexington, 
the  Olive  Branch  petition,  a  bloody  battle  at  Bunker  Hill.    The  main  thing  you  want 
to  write  .bout  is  the  fiohtin,.  the  fettle   p.  you  ,l.r»a  about  the  future, 

Diary  Assignment  #9;  The  date  is  June,  1776.  You  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate 
from  your  colony  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia.  Write  about 
your  expectations,  hopes,  fears,  etc.  as  you  look  ahead  to  the, big  vote. 

Diary  Assignment  #10:    The  date  is  July  2,  1776.    The  Continental  Congress  is  over. 

Describe  the  Continental  Congress.  Tell  the  results.    If  you  are  A  Moderate,  tell 
what  made  you  vote  as  you  did. 

*****                               *****  *****         *****  ***** 


The  following  excerpts  are  frnm  the  first  entries  in  the  diaries  of  several 
students: 

"Hi!    My  name  is  Temperance  Duay.    I  was  delighted  when  my  dear  husband, 
Giles,  handed  me  you  with  a  smile  as  he  said,  'Happy  Birthday,  Temperance 
darling.'    I  hope  all  goes  well.    The  doctor  says  I'm  a  few  days  overdue 
and  that  the-    is  a  strong  possibility  that  I  will  go  into  labor  some- 
time this  meaning.    My  first  child,  Jasper,  has  been  feeling  left  out 
the  past  2  weeks  because  Giles  has  been  fussing  over  me." 

(Airy  Dominc) 

"I've  started  this  diary  because  I  feel  that  many  exciting  things  will 
soon  be  happening  to  me....      Sharing  a  room  with  Carolynne  and  Betty  is 
very  uncomfortable.    Since  Betty  is  7  and  Carolynne  is  9,  they  often 
leave  their  dolls  and  books  scattered  about  the  floor.    Since  winter  is 
just  a  few  months  away,  mother  will  soon  begin  to  store  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.   I  will  be  very  busy  then.    Even  more  so  than  now.    Right  now 
with  school,  my  studying,  my  housework  and  my  chores  outside  I'm  ready 
to  drop.    I  would  ne'er  dare  to  complain  because  Father  would  yell  and 
say  that  I  am  lazy  and  will  never  amount  to  anything.    Mother  would 
just  look  at  me  with  her  coal  black  eyes  and  sigh." 

(Julie  Muller) 
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"My  name  is  Arthur  Dinsdale.  I  an  a  fisherman  in  Salem.  I  live  by 
myself  and  have  no  family.  I  started  fishing  when  I  was  11  and  it's 
been  my  life.  If  I  couldn't  fish  1  think  I  would  die  of  starvation 
or  boredom. N 

(Brian  Randall) 

-My  name  is  Jonathan  Smith  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  a  small  town 
just  a  little  west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  I  have  a  wife,  Elizabeth, 
a  daughter,  Ann,  and  a  son  Tin,  who  I  named  after  my  deceased  grand- 
father who  was  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  Royal  Navy.  My  father  was 
appointed  Judge  of  New  Haven  in  1754  and  lives  there  with  my  mother. 
I  am  a  lawyer  in- Hartford,  which  is  ten  miles  away.  I  graduated  fron 
Harvard  in  1760.  s 

(Greg  Moritz) 

In  the  next  few  excerpts  students  are  writing  about  the    Boston  Massacre: 

"The  most  awful  thing  has  happened.    I  just  heard  about  it  at  the 
store.    I  was  buying  some  flour  when  I  heard  two  ladies  arguing  about 
what  happened  in  Boston.    What  one  lady  called  a  massacre.    It  was 
awful.    I  never  heard  two  grown  ladies  yelling  so  loud.    One  lady 
was  saying  it  was  all  the  soldiers'  fault,  that  they  shot  five  inno- 
cent people  who  were  playing  in  the  snow.    The  other  lady  said  that 
the  poor  soldiers  shot  in  self-defense,  that  they  were  cornered  and 
all  sort  of  things  were  being  thrown  including  clubs.    My  husband  says 
people  are  fighting  about  this  all  over  town.    I  heard  so  many  opinions 
I  don't  Know  what  to  believe." 

(Jennifer  McNerney) 

"....It  was  self-defense!    And  some  call  it  a  massacre?!    What  nerve! 
They  should  be  punished  for  using  those  terms  so  wrongly  again3t  their 
owr.  God-loving  people!    Self-defense,  that's  all  it  was.    I'd  shoot 
too  if  some  crazy  n.ob  of  people  cam  at  me  with  clubs,  knocking  me  down, 
and  throwing  ice  at  my  face." 

(Kelly  O'Brien) 

It  seems  that  some  young  boys  were  just  playir.g  with  some  snowballs 
and  kids  being  kids,  they  threw  a  couple  at  some  soldiers.    The  soldiers 
got  so  mad  that  they  started  shooting  their  stupid  guns  and  I've  heard 
from  Goody  Singer  that  some  innocent  people  were  even  killed!    Can  you 
imagine!    And  they  say  these  soldiers  are  here  for  our  protection!!  What 
gives  them  the  right  to  slaughter  innocent  people!" 

(Kim  riatz) 

Students  evaluate  the  diaries. 

/ 

"If  the  main  purpose  was  for  me  to  understand  how  a  colonist  lived  and  how  he/ 
she  was  affected  by  events,  I  think  it  helped  me  a  lot.  " 

"As  we  learned  more  and  got  to  reflect  on  it  in  our  diaries,  I  felt  I  could 
really  understand  how  each  and  every  event  affected  me.    Soon  it  became  half  reality 
and  half  fantasy  for  me  and  anything  I  wanted  to  have  happen  could  and  would." 

"When  I  would  write  in  my  diary,  I  would  try  to  think  like  someone  and  write 
like  someone  in  colonial  limes.    I  liked  the  diary,    It  was  one  of  the  few  times 
I  have  ever  liked  writing.    Believe  it  or  not,  at  times  I  felt  rather  excited,  glad, 
and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun.    At  times  I  really  placed  myself  in  a  house  with  a  wife, 
two  kids,  and  a  dog  experiencing  all  the  stuff  we  learned  about  colonial  times." 

"I  actually  felt  like  a  real  person!" 
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A  WRITING  PROCESS  AT  WORK 

Diane  Burkhardt,  Shoreham-Wading  River  Middle  School 

AN  OVERVIEW 

In  my  English  classes  students  write  regularly  on  topics  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  enjoy  writing  and  are  serious  about  it.    The  snjor  steps  in  the  process  we 
follow  are  REHEARSAL  —  DRAFTING  —  REVISING  —  EDITING  —  PUBLISHING .    In  reality 
the  process  Is  not  so  linear  as  this  nay  appear.    Sometimes  it  .teems  that  all  parts 
of  the  process  are  occurring  simultaneously. 

REHEARSAL 

What  should  I  write?    What  do  I  want  or  need  to  say?    Who  is  going  to  read  this? 
What  mode  will  be  best  suited  to  the  purpose  I  have?    These  are  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  we  ask  ourselves  as  we  think  about  a  piece  of  writing.    Rehearsal  includes  .every 
thing  we  do  before  we  actually  begin  the  piece.    Students  keep  a  private  journal  in 
which  they  write  regularly  about  the  things  on  their  minds  and  what's  going  on  in  their 
lives.    This  journal  becomes  a  source  of  ideas  for  pieces.    We  read  examples  of  many 
different  modes:    poems .  dialogues*  narratives,  essays,  interior  monologues,  etc. 
We  discuss  these  and  students  think  about  how  each  may  be  used  for  conveying  a  partic- 
ular message.    Students  also  keep  a  process  journal  in  which  they  "rehearse"  their 
ideas  and  plans  for  a  piece. 

DRAFTING 

We  write  drafts,  not  finished  pieces.    We  are  comfortable  knowing  that  the  first 

draft  may  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  way  the  piece  eventually  ends  up.    We  are 

comfortable  in  knowing  that  we  can  experiment  and  discover  as  we  write,  that  we 

can  write  as  many  drafts  as  we  want  until  the  meaning  is  clear.     A  draft  is  a  work 

ic  progress  and  is' not  "finished"  until  the  author  decides.  *  ' 

.WRITING  GROUPS    (See  page  2  of  this  hand  out  for    a  more  in  depth  explanation) 

We  share  our  drafts  with  a  group  of  our  peers.    They  respond  to  the  content  of  the 
piece.    They  tell  what  they  hear  in  it,  ask  questions  about  parts  that  are  unclear, 
talk  with  the  author  about  his/her  plans  for  the  piece. 

REVISING 

The  feedback  of  the  writing  group  enables  us  to  revise  the  piece.    We  can  do  as 
many  revisions  (or  drafts)  as  necessary  until  the  piece  says  what  the  author  wants. 

EDITING 

When  the  author  determines  that  the  piece  is  "finished"  it  is  then  edited  according 
to  conventional  grammar  and  mechanics.    This  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  where 
it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  such  things  as  spelling  and  sentence  structure,  punctuation, 
etc.  unless  the  author  has  specifically  asked  for  this  kind  of  assistance  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  piece.    A  certain  amount  of  editing  occurs  quite  natu- 
rally as  the  author  proceeds  from  draft  to  draft  of  the  piece. 

PUBLISHING 

We  publish  "finished"  pieces  for  real  audiences.    A  letter  to  the  principal,  a  letter 
requesting  information  prior  to  a  field  trip  to  Boston,  a  piece  produced  as  a  gift 
for  a  friend  or  relative,  an  article  for  the  district  newsletter  —  these  are  "publish- 
ing" opportunities.    In  class  we  also  create  booklets,  anthologies  of  student  writing. 
In  the  spring  each  student  creates  his/her  own  individual  magazine  with  a  theme,  several 
pieces  written  in  different  modes  based  upon  this  theme,  a  cover,  a  foreword  and  an 
About  the  Author  piece.    Students  receive  copies  of  their  magazines  to  share  with 

family  anJ  friends.  „.„ 
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DOCUMENTING  THE  COMPOSING  PROCESS 

by  Diane  Burkhardt 
Shcreham-Wading  River  Middle  School 


My  eighth  grade  students  keep  a  journal  in  which  they  write  about 
how  they  write.    We  call  it  the  "How  I  Write  Book",  or  "Journal  About 
Writing", or  "Process  Journal".    We  do  this  because: 

1.  Every  writer  has  a  composing  process. 

2.  The  writer  is  the  best  source  of  information  about 
how  he/she  composes. 

.3.    There  is  value  to  the  individual  writer  in  becoming 

aware  of  all  aspects  of  his/her  composing  process. 
4.    There  is  value  to  the  classroom  community  of  writers 
in  sharing  individual  composing  processes. 

I  think  the  best  way  for  me  to  amplify  these  four  points  is  to  share 
an  excerpt  from  a  recent  'memo'  that  I  wrote  to  my  students  called  "The  Value 
of  Documenting  Your  Composing  Process". 

."You  are  the  only  one  who  knows  what  goes  on  within  you   and  without 
you  as  you  write.    No  one  else  can  know  as.  well  as  you  can,  and  even  thougn 
we  all  may  share  certain  common  features,  I  definitely  believe  that  each  of 
us  composes  in  a  way  that  is  unique  to  us . 

Your  composing  process  includes  so  many  things: 
— where  you  like  to  be  when  writing 
—  when  you  write 

—the  type  cf  pen  or  pencil  and  paper  that  you  like  to  have-, 
—whether  you  have  the  radio,  TV,  or  stereo  playing 
—whether  you  need  to  be  alone  or  not 
— possible  worries  about  spelling 

—continuous  self -evaluation  of  the  piece  you're  writing 
— being  picky  about  words 
—lots  of  re-reading 

—lots  of  false  starts/  cross  outs/  messines* 

— etc.    I  could  go  on  and  on 
When  you  hand  in  a  piece  of  writing  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  just 
what  you  may  have  gone  through  in  order  to  complete  it.    Maybe  it  looks 
short  on  the  page,  but  for  all  I  know  you  went  through  a  real  struggle  to 
get  it  there. 

The  more  you  become  aware  of  about  all  that  goes  on  within  you  and  with- 
out you  as  you  write,  before  you  write,  etc.    the  more  knowledge  you  will  have 
about  yourself  as  a  writer.    This  is  knowledge  you  can  use  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.    How  can  you  know  all  that  you  know  about  yourself  as  a  writer? 
How  can  you  become  more  aware  of  all  that  there  is  to  pay  attention  to? 
Sometimes  I  think  that  we  only  know  what  we  knew  when  we  share  it  with  others. 
Writing  about  your  composing   process  is  a  way  of  sharing  it. 

Why  write  it  in  a  journal  and  share  it  with  me?    The  only  way  I  can 
effectively  work  with  you  to  improve  your  writing  is  if  I  know  a  lot  about 
you  and  how  you  write—  all  that  which  is  a  part  of  your  process.    You  can 
count  on  me  to  support  your  growth  in  writing  this  year,  but  first  of  all 
I  have  to  know  a  lot  about  it.    I  have  to  know  more  than  just  the  words  on 
the  paper  when  you  hand  in  a  piece.    We'll  start  a  dialogue  together  about 
your  composing  process.    I've  had  the  experience  many  times  of  being  able 
to  remind  students  of  things  about  how  they  compose—  things  that  they  had 
forgotten  or  didn't  realize  or  were  temporarily  unaware  of. 
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--^T^STthTHplt.!  T, .    Kid.  n^to^  ttatvou  tr».t  the.  to  «« 

in  „STJ2 2  b.  ..riou.  .tout  ^.lor  „tti»g  MM> 

on  .  pEcTof  ^S^ttZZZ—  or  -  often.  X  — — 

the  writing  group.)  lv  tM.  neans  that  they  have  chosen 

WRITING  that  kids  care  about.    Generally  tnis  w» 

what  they  are  writing  about. 

PREPARATION  FOR  GROUPS.  writinq  aloud,  it's  important  to  begin 

n^^to^in  or^r  to  he  .M.  to  contrihute. 

—  "magic  circle"  sharing 

—  theater  games  or  exercises 

rsrsffsstss^  « -~ «  *  -  -  B-b- 

JtanfoxTteo*  Citation  Pre.,  tat  .  lot  of  good  id.... 

—  LTtnS  you  en  thin*  of  ttat«co»r.,..  —ion.  coll.tar.tio,  - 
aharing  as  opposed  to  competition. 

X  .Lo  thinK  if.  .  9ooa  ide.  to^^f"  ^rSS  • 
then  with  the  whole  cl...  f ro»  the  veryf  i«t  d,y  o  __  ^deliing 

c.n  ta  introduced  »d  Tid^e  turn..    Point  out  wh.t  you're 

this  «..yb»ck»t.chnique,  then  tave  the  Kl«  >ft#r  groups  ,„ 

coin,  in  .ctiy.  liet^nin,  »d  el...  p.riod.  for  whole  oro»P 

>  natural  extension  of  the  active 
introduce  the  iSSaSS^SUSgmt  ^     ^  what  you  think  hi. 

words  or  phrases  that  work  well,  etc. 
MOVING  TOWARD  GROUPS. 

Hav.  the  whole  cl...  ^JSglStttt W 

  .  writina  group  that  will  be  observed 

Discuss  the  group's  procedure. 

Put  .tudents  in  p.ir.  to  di.cu.s/respond  to  e.ch  other",  piece.. 
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COMPOSITION  OP  WRITING  GROUPS . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  I  like  to  try  different  combinations 
of  kids  while  I'm  getting  to  know  then  and  their  writing.    (If  their  writing 
group  skills  are  already  good,  I  don't  do  this). 

When  I'm  ready  to  set  up  permanent  groups,  I  ask  for  input  from  the 
kids.    We  also  discuss  the  importance  of  trust  within  a  writing  group.  I  follow 
their  suggestions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  creating  3  person  groups.  These 
groups  will  stay  together  for  a  long  time,  maybe    even  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Some  groups  ere  very  heterogeneous;  others  are  very  homogeneous.    Groups  of 
each  type  work  magnificently.    Mutual  trust  seems  to  be  far  more  important  than 
comparable  writing  skills.    An  excellent  writer  is  not  necessarily  an  excellent 
group  participant. 


FEEDBACK  TO  GROUPS. 

Each  writing  group  tapes  all  of  its  discussions  via  cassette  recorder. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  listen  to  the  tapes  .after  each  group  meeting 
and  complete  a  comment  sheet  for  each  student.    I  am  able  to  compliment  them 
for  the  things  they  are  doing  well  and  offer  suggestions  for  improving  other 
parts  of  their  group's  procedure. 

Listening  to  the  tapes  is  wonderful,  but  very  time  consuming.    I  usually 
listen  to  about  1/3  of  the  tapes  each  week  after  the  first  few  times. 

I  don't  grade  writing  groups,  but  writ'.ng  group  participation  is  part 
of  the  English  grade. 


WRITING  GROUPS  VS.  EDITING  GROUPS. 

Students  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  writing  grcp  and  the 
editing  group.    When  the  author  is  still  in  the  process  of  drafting  and 
revising  his  piece,  mechanics  are  not  part  of  the  discussion.    When  the  author 
is  ready  to  finalise    the  piece,  he  tells  the  group  that  he's  ready  for  editing 
and  they  respond  by  focusing  on  mechanics. 
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GOALS 


In  developing  a  multi-media  project  with  my  students,  I  have  several  u^alr  i:.  r.ind: 

a)  to  have  students  work  creatively  at  expressing  themselves 

b)  to  tap  the  many  talents  of  my  students 

c)  to  investigate  a  theme  from  several  viewpoints  and  through  several  mediums 

d)  to  give  students  a  "theatre"  type  experience 

e)  to  have  fun 

THEME  SELECTION 

The  theme  for  "Education: 2000"  came  from  the  conference  for  which  is  is  being  prepared 
the  April  A.S.C.D.  conference  at  the  Concord.  In  the  past,  I  have  used  such  themes 
as  American  history,  school,  the  20th  century,  and  problems.  My  wife,  using  a  somewhat 
different  approach,  has  created  shows  on  advertising,  rock  music,  and  transescents. 

You  can  ask  your  students  for  suggestions  and  allow  them  to  go  through  a  decision- 
making process  of  theme  selection,  winnowing  down  the  many  ideas  to  three  or  four 
strong  ones  that  have  wide  appeal.  Or  you  can  select  the  theme  yourself  based 
on  your  curriculum  needs.  I  content  that  a  show  such  as  this  can  be  done  on  any 
theme  -  television,  the  family,  kids,  comic  books,  famous  people,  movies  —  basically 
anything  in  which  the  students  are  already  "experts"  (that  is,  they  have  an  in-depth 
experience  with  that  idea  as  part  of  their  store  of  life  experiences  already). 

CRITERIA    FOP  THEME 

The  show  needs  a  theme  that  meets  the  following  criteria:  j 

a)  to  produce  it  will  require  minimal  props  and  scenery 

b)  there  be  a  number  of  parts,  all  of  which  are  interchangeable,  so  that 
any  student  can  do  any  aspect  and  the  show  is  not  locked  into  a  "star" 
system  or  dependent  on  the  health  of  one  individual 

c)  there  be  sufficient  roles  in  tech  and  cast  for  all  the  students  in  the 

class  .  c 

d)  there  is  enough  "material"  available  (a  great  deal  of  which  already  lies  ^ 
within  the  kids'  heads)  to  write  the  show 

LOGO  AKD  GRAPHICS 

In  your  classroom  there  are  several  artists  waiting  to  desgn  a  logo.  The  logo  represents 

the  show,  and  thus  it  must  be  a  unifying  symbol.  The  logo  gets  reproduced  as  slide  visual 

as  posters,  as  t~shirts,  and  possible  in  other  ways.  In  deciding  on  the  logo,  I 

asked  for  contributions,  specifying  that  the  title  should  appear  in  it  somehow. 

All  entries  were  posted,  and  one  clearly  stood  oyt  in  the  eyes  of  the  kids, 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  lengthy  discussions  and  votes  to  determine  the  logo,  and 

in  some  cases  we  took  parts  of  several  ideas  to  create  a  "final  logo."  The' ideas 

and  symbolism  in  the  logo  are  more  important  than  the  original  design  sketches, 

and  I  find  that  when  a  lot  of  kids  submit  ideas,  several  ideas  reappear  in  the 

entries,  and  the  symbolism  of  the  "final"  design  emerges. 

The  graphics  are  important,  and  they  allow  artists  a  chance  to  do  their  thing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  group.  Sometimes  it  is  important  to  have  aunlfying  set  of 
graphics  through  the  show  to  lend  visual  continuity  to  it.  It  depends  on  the  theme. 


WRITING 

I^nUE*"?1  I™  "MuMti«»2000M  «•»  bitten  in  class  by  students.  0„  «  given  day. 

c«S^.I!       E  t0  T*??  °?  *  ,PeCiflC  t0piC  "  C0«Put«"'  f«  example.  Then,  several 
committees  would  read  all  the  papers  on  computers,  looking  for  ones  that  would 
oeoome  pa:t  of  the  show.  As  committee  after  connlttee  read  the  papers,  certain 
student  writings  emerged  as  being  "appropriate"  for  the  show.  In  some  cases, 
we  edited  what  students  wroce. 

Once  ten  or  so  papers  were  "f inaiists."  we  then  sat  down  and  talked  about  which 
ones  really  belonged  in  the  show,  and  in  what  order.  The  students  helped  here 
considerably.  Then  the  final  pieces  were  typed,  and  the  students  practiced  their 
reaaii  &  parts.  \ 

RESEARCH 

Any  tcpic  you  select  for  a  show  can  have  a  research  component  -  facts  and  dates 
f,nd  bac"'™u™i  that  need  to  be  looked  up.  Two  years  ago  I  did  a  show  called 

*merican  Voices"  in  which  fifty  famous  Americans  were  selected  for  their 
contributions  to  society  during  the  past  200  years.  Each  student  researched  and  wrote 
about  one  individual,  and  that  report  became  the  basis  for  the  soundtrack  and 
the  spoken  part3.  I 

.My  wiic  did  a  show  on  advertising  in  which  students  went  to  the  library  and  research 
topics  such  as  motivation,  the  history  of  advertising,  subliminal  perception, 
and  the  cost  ot  commercials.  They  needed  the  information  for  the  script,  so  the 
researcr.  meant  something  t%  them. 

COMMITTEE  WORK 

If  you  have  read  this  far,  you  have  seen  that  much  of  the  work  gets  done  via 
committees.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  material  available  on  anv  theme,  and  the 
proce-s  is  more  one  of  winnowing  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  than  anything  else. 
Committees  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  this  way  -  they  allow  ideas  to  gain 
consensus;  they  allow  ideas  to  combine  with  ideas;  they  allow  friends  to  work  together 
in  positive  settines;  they  ail<  w  groups  ro  work  on  short-term,  task  oriented  problems; 
an„  ir.fv  allow  the  teacher  to  ..minister  a  crew  of  students  in  a  manageable  way. 

SLlEEa  AS!)  MUSIC 

Your  students  already  own  95;,;  of  the  music  appropriate  for  your  soundtrack. 
Ask  them  ior  (suggestions,  and  have  them  bring  in  records,  and  have  students  listen 
and  rai3  recommendations.  The  kids,  once  they  get  behind  the  idea,  want  the  best 
show  possible  —  it's  theirs,  aier  all  —  and  they  will  make  decisions  that  are  for 
the  Sest . 

I  have  built  up  1  slide  librarv  over  the  years.  Slides  are  reuseable  -  a  picture  of 
Reagan       the  moon  or  a  policeman  or  a  sunset  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  Also,  you  can 
get  *any  slides  fron  picture  books  in  the  librarv  by  using  a  copv  stand  and  close-up 
ienst-s. 

DO  IT! 

There's  more  that  could  be  said,  like  it's  a  lot  of  hard  work.  But  if  you've  read  this 
far,  you  know  that.  Now  it's  your  turn.  Ask  the  kids  for  ideasjand  go  to  it! 
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GOALS 


In  developing  a  multi-media  project  with  my  students,  I  have  several  goals  in  mind: 

a)  , to  have  students  work  creatively  at  expressing  themselves 

b)  to  tap  the  many  talents  of  my  students 

4  c)  to  investigate  a  theme  from  several  viewpoints  and  through  several  mediums 

d)  to  give  students  a  "theatre"  type  experience 

e)  to  have  fun 

THEME  SELECTION 

The  theme  for  "Educations 2000"  came  from  the  conference  for  which  is  is  being  prepared 
the  April  A.S.C.D.  conference  at  the  Concord.  In  the  past,  I  have  used  such  themes  ' 
as  American  history,  school,  the  20th  century,  and  problems.  My  wife,  using  a  somewhat 
different  approach,  has  created  shows  on  advertising,  rock  music,  and  transescents. 

You  can  ask  your  ^students  for  suggestions  and  allow  them  to  go  through  a  decision- 
f  making  process  o^  theme  selection,;  winnowing  down  the  many  ideas  to  three  or  four 

strong  ones  that  have  wide  appeal.  Or  you  can  select  the  theme  yourself  based 
on  your  curriculum  needs.  I  content  that  a  show  such  as  this  can  be  done  on  any 
theme  -  television,  the  family,  kids,  comic  books,  famous,  people ,  movies  —  basically 
anything  in  which  the  students  are  already  "experts"  (that  is,  they  have  an  in-depth 
experience  with  that  idea  as  part  of  their  store  of  life  experiences  already) . 

f  CRITERIA    FOP  THEME  v 

The  show  needs  a  theme  that  meets  the  following  criteria: 

a)  to  produce  it  will  require  minimal  props  and  scenery 
t  b)  there  be  a  number  of  parts,  all  of  which  are  interchangeable,  so  that 

any  student  can  do  any  aspect  and  the  show  is  not  locked  into  a  "star" 
system  or  dependent  on  the  health  of  one  individual 

c)  there  be  sufficient  roles  in  tech  and  cast  for  all  the  students  in  the 
class  « 

d)  there  is  enough  "material"  available  (a  great  deal  of  which  already  lies 
within  the  kids'  heads)  to  write  the  show 

LOGO  AND  GRAPHICS 

In  your  classroom  there  are  several  artists  waiting  to  desgn  a  logo.  The  logo  represents 
the  show,  and  thus  it  must  be  a  unifying  symbol.  The  logo  get?  reproduced  as  slide  visuals 
as  posters,  as  t-shirts,  and  possible  in  other  ways.  In  deciding  on  the  logo,  I 
asked  for  contributions,  specifying  that  the  title  should  appear  in  it  somehow. 
All  entries  were  posted,  and  one  clearly  stood  out  it,  the  eyes  of  the  kids. 
In  the  past,  we  have  had  lengthy  discussions  and  votes  to  determine  the  logo,  and 
in  some  cases  we  took  parts  of  several  ideas  to  create  a  "final  logo."  The  ideas 
and  symbolism  in  the  logo  are  more  important  than  the  original  design  sketches, 
i  and  I  find  that  when  a  lot  of  kids  submit  ideas,  sever  =il  ideas  reappear  in  the 

entries,  at.J  the  symbolism  of  the  "final"  design  emerges. 

The  graphics  are  important,  and  they  allow  artists  a  chance  to  do  their  thing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  group.  Sometimes  it  is  important  to  have  aunifying  set  of 
graphics  through  the  show  to  lend  visual  continuity  to  it.  It  depends  on  the  theme. 
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F.  Burkhardt 
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1.  1CW  -  For  "Education: 2000"  -  Topic  -  TEACHERS  -  Please  write  one  paragraph 

explaining  what  you  like  about 
teachers  (an  example  of  them 
being  nice)  and  one  paragraph 
explaining  when  you  don't  like 
about  teachers  (when  they  aren't  nio 

2.  MTT  CF  WRITING  -  If  you  have  not  yet  "given"  your  piece  to  the  intended 
audience,  it  might  be  nice  to  write  a  brief  exi_lanation  or  dedication  on  the 

sc  that  the  person  receiving  your  writin?  knows  where  it  is  coming  from. 

!..sm:.le  -  "This  poem  is  your  Valentine  gift  from  me  because  "  or  "You  are 

^  -:ecial  person  in  my  life  and  I  want  to  share  this  gift  of  writing  with  you 
tec3A.se..."  When  I  wrote  my  story  to  my  sister,  I  put  a  dedication  in  the  front 
of  the  booklet. 

2.  FINAL  PROCESS  ENTRY  -  "3ift  of  Writing" 

Xany  of  you  have  completed  the  "gift  of  writing"  assignment  and  have  given  your 
tiece  to  the  intended  audience.  I  would  like  you  to  write  a  process  entry 
jcrut  the  assignment;  please  deal  with  the  questions  below,  ahd  feel  free  to 
a"yth,*vq  ei£5-  tn3t  is  important  for  you  to  say  to  me  abcut  this  assignment t 

a)  how  did  you  feel  about  this  assignment?  was  it  easy?  hare?  fun?  worthwhile? 
please  explain  what  you  mean. 

b)  who  did  you  write,  and  why  did  you  write  to  that  audience? 

c)  were  you  aware  of  writing  for  (rather  than  to)  someone?  did  that  affect 
what  ycu  wrote  or  how  you  wrote?    please  explain. 

d)  please  comment  on  the  writing  group's  impact  on  your  piece  and  how 

it  went.  Were  your  concerns  of  last  week  (about  who  you  would  be  in  a 
writing  group  with)  still  present  this  week?  was  there  trust  and  cooperation? 

e)  how  do  you  feel  about  the  piece  of  writing  you  created?  please  explain.  . 
:)  looking  at  the  entire  assignment ,  what  was  the  most  important  thing  that 

Mr.  B.  did  in  terns  of  helping  you 'successfully  complete  this  assignment? 
Here  are  some  of  the  thirtgs  he  did  -  add  your  own  if  it  isn't  there? 

-  share  examples  in  class  at  the  beginning  (Xmas  poems,  Advisory 

newspaper,  Sth  grade  farewell  kiss  poem) 

-  ask  you  to  :'.o  a  :.  re-process  entry  last  week 

-  give  you  a  fanning  sheet  with  WHO  -  WHY  -  WHAT  -  DETAILS  on  it 

-  ask  you  who  you  wanted  in  your  writing  group 

-  ask  you  to  write  a  letter  to  your  writing  group 

-  shar>  his  story  about  his  sister  by  making  a  wall  display 

-  write         a  letter  to  your  writing  group  giving  you  feedback 

on  how  your  croup  functioned  last  week 
  ~  spoke  with  you  individually  about  your  particular  ".Tift  of  writing" 

Vour  responses  to  these  questions  will  help  me  understand  the  impact  this  assignment 
had  on  you.  I  look  forward  to  reading  your  process  entries. 

f Also,  if  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  give  your  "gift",  write  about  what  that 
si  was  like  and  how  you  felt  about  giving  it  to  the  intended  audience. 
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TEACHERS :     GOOD  AND  BAD 


What  I  like  about  te<  rhers  is  that  they  are  very  nice.  They 
know  what  we're  going  through  as  we're  growing  up.    They  just  seem 
to  care*  be  funny,  and  are  just  plain  nice.    X  really  like  the  vay 
the  teachers  work.    The  classes  are  fun,  but  we  always  learn.  They 
teach  in  interesting  ways.    I  really  like  the  fun  and  happy  atmosphere. 

*  *  *  * 

The  thing  that  I  disliked  the  most  was*  since  I  was  considered 
to  be  smart*  I  wasn't  called  on  to  answer  questions.    I  can  remember 
une  day  in  social  studies*  my  teacher  asked  a  question*    Nobody  had 
their  hand  up  but  me*    When  I  said  that  I  knew  the  answer*  he  said* 
"X  know  that  you  know  -  let  me  ask  somebody  else."    That  got  me  mad, 
because  I  think  that  teachers  should  at  least  give  students  a  chance. 
What  if  it  had  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  answer?    Would  I  ever  have 
found  out  the  right  response? 

*  *  *  * 

My  kindergarten  teacher  had  my  older  sister  when  she  was  in  that 
grade  and  disliked  her  very  much*  so  when  I  came  along  she  was  always 
picking  on  me.    I  hate  it  when  teachers  do  that. 

*  *  *  * 

In  my  first  grade  I  had  a  very  nice  teacher.    On  the  weekends 
she  would  let  me  take  her  little  Lu-Lu  doll  home*  and  I  would  bring  it 
back.    One  day  when  I  was  in  second  grade,  she  saw  me  in  the  halls  with 
my  friends  and  she  told  me  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  come  down  to  her 
classroom  because  she  had*  something  to  give  me.    I  could  not  wait  till 
ths  end  of  the  day.    Finally  school  was  over.    I  ran  down  to  her  class- 
room.   When  I  got  there,  she  gave  me  the  little  Lu-Lu  doll.    To  this 
day.  I  still  have  it.    It  sits  on  my  bed.    I  treasure  it. 

*  *  *  * 

I  like  when  teachers  try  to  make  things  really  fun  and  try  to  put 
M spunk"  into  their  teaching  by  trying  to  tell  stupid  jokes.    I  also 
like  when  teachers  care  and  really  try  to  help  when  you  really  need  it. 

-  *  *  *  + 

I  don't  like  it  when  teachers  favor  one  kid.    In  3rd  grade  my 
teacher  used  to  give  gum  to  two  kids,  and  when  other  people  would  ask, 
she  would  say  no.    That  was  mean  and  rude.    Speaking  of  gum,  my  5th 
grade  teacher  would  tell  us  we  couldn't  chew  gum,  but  then  she  would  go 
and  whip  out  a  piece.    That  was  also  rude. 
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WHAT  I  LIKE  BESTTMKXJT  SCHOOL 


School  should  never  change.    I  like  it  just  the  way  it  is. 
They  can  get  better  in  the  future,  but  now  is  now  so  I  have  to  deal 
with  the  way  it  is.    When  teachers  are  nice  and  know  what  they're/ 
doing,  that's  when  I  like  school  best.  / 


I  really  like  when  we  get  a  chance  to  work  on  our  own,  because 
it  gets  boring  just  sitting  in  a  class  without  being  able  to  talk  to 
anyone.    And  when  we  work  on  our  own  we  have  fun  talking  to  friends 
anu  getting  the  work  done  without  a  teacher  leaning  over  your  shoulder. 


I  like  to  take  field  trips.    I  feel  that  they  are  important  to  have. 
For  one  thing  they  let  you  go  places  you  never  have  been  before,  and 
that's  a  great  experienre.    For  another  you  have  a  sort  of  "hands-one" 
experience  with  a  subject. 


What  I  like  best  about  school  is  going  to  English  class  -  it's  the 
best  class  there  is.    It's  good  because  I  like  to  write  stories  and 
write  other  things,  too.    Writing  about  things  1^  do  is  best  for  me,  but 
even  if  I'm  told  to  write  on  a  specific  topic,  it's  all  right  for  me. 
I  guess  it's  because  the  writing  is  something  I  created  and  it's  mine 
only  -  it '3  the  best  thing  about  school  for  me. 


Could  there  be  something  I  like  best  about  school?    The  bad  seems 
to  stand  out  more  than  the  good,  with  the  teachers  giving  homework, 
tests,  and  having  classwork.    They  tell  you  to  study  every  night  and 
don't  forget  what  we  learned  in  class.    But  yes,  there  is  something 
that  I  like  about  school.    I'm  with  my  friends  for  almost  the  whole 
day.    I  don't  think  that  I  like  that  best,  though.    I  like  it  not 
very  strict  so  I  can  think.    I  like  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
learn  what  the  teacher  is  saying.    I  like  school  because  I  can  learn. 
Learn  new  and  different  things  every  day.    Math,  science,  English,  social 
studies  are  only  some  of  the  things  we  learn.    Where  else  could  you  learn 
so  much  in  12  years  and  more?    You  can't  be  a  scientist  without  learning 
science.    Numbers  and  figures  seem  to  fit  into  place  when  you  learn  them, 
and  school  is  the  place  to  learn.    I  think  I  like  learning  best.  I 
guess  school  does  have  something  I  like  best  about  it. 


#  *  *  # 


*  *  *  * 


*  *  *  * 


*  #  *  * 
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COMPUTERS 


We're  in  the  age  of  a  rising  technology ,    Nowadays  more  and 
(  more  computers  are  appearing  in  homes  and  schools  all  over  the  world. 

The  Apple  is  a  very  popular  computer,  most  computers  like  the  Apple 
run  on  a  disc.    A  disc  is  the  part  that  stores  the  info*    But  discs 
aren't  cheap,  so  most  homes  purchase  a  cassette.    It  takes  longer  to 
get  the  info,  but  it  works. 

(  .  *  *  *  * 

First  you  get  you  sheet,  then  you  punch  your  code  number  (mine 
is  250),  than  it  asks  you  for  your  first  name,  and  when  you  punch  your 
name  in,  it  says  hello,  well,  it  doesn't  talk,  it  just  comes  up  on 
the  screen.    Then  it  asks  you  what  course  you  want.    Then  it  gives 
v  you  ten  minutes  of  problems.    When  you  get  them  right,  a  star  comes 

up  on  the  screen,  but  when  you  get  the  hard  ones  right,  it  says  "Great" 
or  "Good,"  or  "Excellent,  Jim."    The  computer  is  like  a  person  the  way 
he  knows  who  you  are. 

*  *  *  • 

♦ 

*  I  don't  know  very  much  about  computers,  and  I  don't  know  how  to 

program  one.    I  think  that  soon  I  will  have  to  learn  to  work  with 
them,  because  by  the  time  I  am  working  they  will  probably  be  used  for 
many  things. 

*  *  *  * 

Computers  —  the  toy  of  the  future,  you  might  say.    Soon  everyone 
iright  have  one.    Computers  are  used  in  so  many  ways.    There  are  the 
arcade  games  such  as  Donkey-Kong,  Pac-Man,  and  Frogger.    But  there 
are  also  computers  for  learning.    Some  students  go  to  a  computer  class 
in  our  school.    They  learn  math  and  English.    Computers  are  also  used 
{  to  balance  books  and  for  home  use.    I  have  one  at  home,  though  we 

mostly  use  it  to  play  games  on.    Computers  -  some  say  they  can  think. 
I  don't  think  that's  true,  though.    Anyway  you  look  at  it,  a  person 
controls  it. 

*  *  #  * 

< 

Computers  -  a  technology  becoming  more  popi  Lar  and  more  advanced 
each  day.     Soon,  computers  will  take  over  the  jobs  of  men  and  women, 
and  where  will  that  leave  us? 
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WHAT  I  LIKE  LEAST  ABOUT  SCHOOL 


What  Z  like  least  is  the  pressure.    Every  teacher  gives  you 
homework,  c las » work;  they  tell  you  to  study  for  the  coming  test. 
They  put  pressure  on  you  to  get  your  schoolwork  done  or  you  will 
have  to  s'ay  after  school  or  in  for  lunch.    "Have  you  been  studying? 
Have  you  handed  in  your  assignment?''     The  pressure  builds  as  the  day 
goes  on.    Then  they  continue  putting  pressure  on  you  by  reminding  you 
of  your  work  -  "You  will  hand  in  your  work  tomorrow,  won't  you?" 
"Do  you  know  you  owe  work  from  last  week  and  it's  still  not  in?"  I 
wish  there  wasn't  as  much  pressure,  though  it's  for  your  own  good. 


I  think  maybe  what  I  like  least  about  school  is  textbooks.  I 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  working  in  them.    I  find  them  very  boring. 
Textbooks  make  it  not  as  much  fun  to  learn.    Reading  out  of  them 
makes  kids  more  inattentive.    I  find  class  discussions  much  more 
interesting. 


In  school  I  don't  really  like  to  take  tests.    I  don't  like 
tests  because  you  learn  everything  and  then  when  the  tests  come  up 
you  get  so  nervous  that  you  nearly  forget  everything  that  you  learned. 


I  hate  homework.    I  think  it  is  unfair  for  us  to  go  to  school 
all  day  and  then  you  have  to  come  home  and  do  more  schoolwork 1  School 
wouldn't  be  that  bad  if  we  didn't  have  homework.    I  could  understand 
studying  for  a  test  or  something,  or  maybe  a  little  homework  once  in 
a  while,  but  there  should  not  be  any  homework  over  the  weekend  unless 
you  didn't  finish  something  -  otherwise  the  weekend  is  our  free  time. 


What  I  don't  like  about  school  is  it's  soooo  boring.  Day  after 
day  you  come  in  and  do  the  same  thing.  And  it'sVo  early  in  the  morning. 
I  get  tired  of  it.  And  the  weekends  are  so  shorty  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  like  to  sit  and  wait  for  gym  that  comes  only  three  days  a  week 
for  one  period?  Most  of  the  work  is  boring.  AljL  I  can  say  is  thank 
God  for  sports. 


*  *  *  * 


*  *  *  * 


*  *  *  * 


*  *  *  • 
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WHAT  I  NEED  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


What  I  need  to  know  before  I  graduate  from  high  school  is 
wnat  life  ie  really  like  outside  the  "clasr room."    Some  people  are 
so  blind  to  life's  advantages  that  they  are  afraid  to  go  out  into 
the  world.    Z  for  one  think  teachers  in  the  12th  grade,  or  any 
grade,  should  take  some  time  to  prepare  us  for  the  busy-ness  and 
roughness  of  the  outside  world.    I  think  a  teacher  should  be  straight- 
forward and  tell  us  life's  not  all  fun  and  games. 

*  *  *  * 

Two  of  the  most  important  things  I  would  like  to  learn  in 
high  school  are  a  good  art  background  and  sports.    Sports  are 
important  to  me  for  a  few  reasons.    They  keep  me  bU3y,  in  shape, 
and  involved.    I  like  being  involved  in  sports  because  I  make  a  lot 
of  friends  and  that  is  important  to  me.    I  also  want  a  good  art 
background  because  of  what  I  am  interested  in  doing  with  my  life. 
I  would  like  to  be  either  a  commercial  artist  or  an  architect.    In  , 
order  to  do  either  of  these  I  think  you  need  a  lot  of  math. 

*  *  *  * 

I  think  one  thing  high  school  doesn't  offer  is  courses  that 
deal  with  the  real  world  —  what  it  is  like  in  the  world  —  the 
only  one  who  cares  about  you  is  yourself. 

When  students  graduate  from  high  school  they  don't  really  know 
what  it's  like  out  there  to  support  a  family,  keep  a  job,  buy  a  house, 
pay  taxes,  and,  after  all  this,  enjoy  leisure  time. 

I  think  a  one  year  simulation  game  of  life  where  students  can 
pick  their  occupation,  age,  home,  family,  etc.  would  help.  This 
should  be  a  fun  and  mandatory  class  for  seniors,  because  it  would 
prepaie  them  for  life  in  the  real  world. 

*  *  *  * 

I  don't  know  what  I  need  to  know  before  I  graduate.  I  don't 
know  what  to  expect  in  high  school.  The  only  thing  is,  I  want  to 
graduate,  not  be  a  drop-out  at  17. 

*  *  *  * 

when  I  graduate  from  high  school  I  need  leadership  abilities, 
a  strong  body,  good  moral  character,  and  to  be  in  the  top  40%  of  my 
class,  and  charisma.  With  that  I  can  hopefully  be  accepted  into  college. 
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WHAT  I  WEED  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


What  I  need  to  know  and  learn  before  I  graduate  from  high 
•chool  is  what  it  will  be  like  when  I  turn  18  and  then  am  expected 
to  do  almost  everything  in  the  world  by  myself.    If  Vm  not  taught 
or  if  I  don't  experience  it,  then  what  if  I'm  not  ready? 

I  va-.t  to  know  what  it  will  be  like  out  in  the  world  -  budgets, 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  family.    I  really  want  to  know  what  the  world 
will  be  like  when  I  turn  18  and  then  suddenly  -  I'm  free. 

*  *  *  * 

In  high  school  I  would  like  to  learn  typing  and  accounting  and 
business  skills  so  when  I'm  in  college  I  can  get  a  part  time  job  or 
something  to  hold  me  over  until  I  can  get  a  good  full  time  job.  Those 
skills  are  nice  to  know  just  in  case. 


*  *  *  * 


I  want  to  know  what  it  is  like  to  work  out  in  the  competitive 
world.    I  would  like  to  have  the  chance  to  work  on  the  jbb  for  a 
month  or  two  before  I  graduate  so  I  can  prepare  for  the  responsibility 
of  a  job. 


*  *  *  * 


I  would  like  to  know  how  to  treat  and  care  for  animals. 


In 


my  future  I  want  to  be  able  to  help  animals  and  stuff.    Maybe  I  can 
Z  a  veternarian  or  something,  but  I  know  I  want  to  be  involved  with 
animals.    I  have  to  take  the  right  courses  and  stuff     So  what  really 
want  from  high  school  is  a  chance  to  take  a  course  that  will  help  to 
prepare  me  for  my  future  -  with  animals. 

*  *  *  * 

I  don't  know  really  what  to  expect  in  life,  but  I  can  say  that 
I  would  like  to  know  how  to  attend  an  interview  or  answer  a  job 
application  of  some  sort.    I  would  like  to  learn  about  business  files 
and  ihinqS  to  run  a  store  or  work  at  one.    Basically,  I  want  to  know 
what  will  be  expected  of  me  when  working  for  someone  or  owning  a 
business  of  my  own.    I  want  to  know  this  before  I  graduate. 

*  *    *  * 

I  want  to  know  how  the  outsiae  world  will  be  before  1  oet  there , 
because  then  when  I  get  there,  I'll  feel  more  comfortable. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  COLLEGE  COMPOSITION  AID  COMMUNICATION 

Detroit,  Michigan 
March  19,  1983 


\ 

» 
\ 
\ 

\ 

VHAT  HAPPENS  WHEN  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  THE  COMPOSING  PROCESS  CHANGES  TEACHERS' S  PRACTICES? 

\ 

V 

•  \ 

"The  Relationship  Between  Process  Journals 
and  Student's  Development  as  Writers" 

presented  by 

Sondra  Perl 
Lehman  College 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10468 


and 

Diane  Burkhardt 

Shoreham-Wadlng  River  Middle  School 
Shoreham,  N.Y.  11786 


■  \  ■' 
"The  Relationship  Between  Literature  Journals 
and  Students'  Development  as  Writers" 

\  presented  by 

Nancy  Wilson 
Lehman  College 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10468 

and 

\ 

Audre  Allison 

Shoreham-Wading  River  High  School 
Shoreham,  N.Y.  11786 
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STUDENTS  DOCUMENT  THEIR  COMPOSING  PROCESSES 


by  Diane  Burkhardt 

Shoraham- Wading  River  Middle  School 


My  eighth  grade  students  keep  a  Journal  in  which  they  write  about  how  they 
write.    We  call  it  the  'process  journal'.     I  first  asked  students  to  do  this 
several  years  ago  because  of  my  own  experience  in  keeping  such  a  Journal  during 
a  New  York  City  Writing  Project  sinner  institute.    I  had  found  it  to  be  a  real 
benefit.    I  wanted  to  share  my  enthusiasm  with  my  students.    More  recently  I 
realise  that  the  reason  I  want  ay  students  to  keep  a  process  Journal  is  because 
of  the  information  it  gives  to  them  and  to  me  about  all  the  things  that  happen 
both  within  them  and  without  them'  as  they  compose. 

1)  Every  writer  has  a  composing  process. 

2)  The  writer  is  the  best  source  of  information  about 
how  he/she  composes. 

3)  There  is  value  to  the  individual  writer  in  becoming 
aware  of  all  aspects  of  his/her  composing  process. 

A)    There  is  value  to  the  classroom  community  of  writers 
in  sharing  individual  composing  processes. 


Students  write  regulsrly  in  their  process  jourosls  ss  they  are  rehearsing, 
drafting,  and  revising  pieces  of  writing.     I  collect  the  Journals  st  least  once 
each  week  to  read  and  respond  to  what  they  have  written.    The  written  dialogue 
that  I  have  with  each  student  about  his/her  composing  is  actually  a  form  of  con- 
ferencing.   It's  a  way  for  me  to  be  certain  that  I  "spesk"  individuslly  with  each 
student  about  his/her  writing  each  week. 

Students  use  their  process  Journals  for  a  variety  of  purposes,    kt  times 
they  write  about  the  conditions  of  their  writing  environment: 

I've  got  my  tape  recorder  on  and  I  like  it.    I  feel  more  relaxed 
with  it  on.    I'm  leaning  on  the  wall  on  my  bed  in  my  room.    My  bed 
is  in  a  corner  so  I  can  lean  against  the  wall  and  hang  my  feet 
over  the  edge  oi  the  bed.    My  light  is  on.    It  is  over  my  right 
shoulder.    My  hand  is  hurting  so  I  just  changed  the  grip.    My  right 
hand  is  sweating. 

Sometimes  they  write  about  the  general  way  in  which  they  write: 
Whenever  I  write  a  first  draft,  all  the  points  I  want  to  make 
are  down  but  just  in  scrambled  sentences  and  the  paragraphs  are 
all  out  of  order. 

They  rehearse  ideas  for  s  piece: 

What  do  I  write?   Not  stealing.    That's  my  dialogue,  railing 
downstairs?   Maybe.    Hiking  accident?   In  wilderness?    YVCKI  Too 
hard.    Babysitting?    Yeat    Babysat  all  day.    Pranks  and  kids  are 
bad  then  at  end  get  $20  or  something.  -I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  worth 
it,"    I  think  to  myself.    I  can  use  that.    Kids  give  dog 
Fire*    Too  tragic?  Fall?   Mo  they  get  in  fist  fight  with  the  boy 
next  door.    Avon  lady  comes  leaves  sample.    Kids  draw  with  lipstick 
all  over  the  walls. 
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They  make  specific  plans  for  the  draft  they  are  composing: 


How  to  do  part  2 

1.    grounded  —  for  week  after  school 

I.    it  21  wl*  to  they  are  ncyi  wk.  tr^c,    W^s.dci  cf: 

3.  Tony  seemed  conf.  Jo  nervous. 

4.  dialogue 

5.  Jo  runs  home. 

6.  When  she  gets  in  parents  notice  something  wrong  and  try 

to  talk  to  her.    Ask  what's  wrong.    No  go  with  Jo.    No  talk. 

7.  After  thinking  about  Tony  for  a  while  that  night  she  thinks 
L.hat  he'll  probably  leave  her  alone  now  that  he's  been  turned 
down  twicer. 

Often  they  write  at  natural  stopping  points  as  they  are  drafting  a  piece: 

I've  get  so  many  question  s  about  how  J  should  write  this,  where 
should  I  start  what  kind  of  a  kid  is  this  kid?    J  feel  like  it's 
definitely  not  flowing,  it's  choppy  city!    I  can't  write  like  a 
6  year  old.    How  is  anyone  going  to  know  the  difference  between 
,  when  he's  talking  to  the  reader  or  a  character.    This  doesn't 
feel  right.    I'm  making  it  up  as  J  go  along  and  J  never  do  that. 

After  writing  they  reflect  on  the  draft  they  have  completed: 
Argzhhhh 

too  long?  time  wise 
too  much  description 
ir.  some  parts 
too  little  in 
others. 

Too  much  cross 

out  * 

too  sloppy 

too  much  concern 

about  what  other 

people  will  think 

too  little  concentration 

too  much  thinking 

about  time 

too  much  thinking 

about  a  certain 

person. 

Aigghhhh! 

They  urite  as  they  revise: 

I'm  xeaJJy  stuck  on  this  piece.    I  tried  revising  but  I  couldn't 
oet  going.    There  are  so  many  suggestions  from  my  writing  group 
that  J  want  to  use    and  1  also  hate  the  ending.    If  I'm  gonna'  have 
Tony  kill  himself  J  would  make  it  Tony's  story  and  make  Jo  a  irdnor 
character  . . . 

They  evaluate: 

I'm  back.    J  just  finished  the  piece  and  towards  the  end  it  had 
a  lot  of  emotional  feeling  to  it.    It's  great!    J  love  it. 

To  me  what's  most  important  is  that  each  student  use  his  journal  in  a 
ay  that  is  most  helpful  to  him. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  STUDEHTS*  READING  LOGS 
Audre  Alii ton  and  Nancy  Wilton 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  BOOKS 

I  wonder  why  the  book  had  five  different  books  in  it*    This  book  was  the 
first  I  seen  with  books  and  chapters* 

Steve  H.    A  Farewell  to  Arms 
tftcan  tell  there  are  going  to  be  lots  of  big  words  I  don't  knou . 

Suzanne,  The  Great  Gatsby 

I  can't  really  understand  why  it  rained  all  the  time  in  the  story,  Bverytime 

something  happened  it  rained.  _ 

Steve  M.    A  Farewell  to  Arms 

Boy,  the  story  line  jumps. about.    One  minute  he  talks  about  Daisy  and  Gatsby, 
then,  there's  a  conversation  between  Jordan  and  himself,  then  he  jumps  back  to 
the  garage.    Why  does  the  story  jump  around  this  way? 

Lynne,  The  Great  Gatsby 

I'm  certain  there  is  some  heavy  symbolism  when  Blanche  says  the  blind  are 
leading  the  blind  and  then  a  tamale  vendor  yells,  "Red-hot!"    It  sounds  like 
danger  to  me....    A  lot  of  symbolism  pops  up  with  reference  to  the  streetcar 
named  Desire  —  how  Mitch  desires  Blanche,  Stell*  and  Stan  desire  each  other. 
Blanche  desires  youth  and  self-respect.    Stanley  iesires  Blanche  to  leave  his  home. 

Suzanne,  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire 

I  can't  wait  till  Daisy  sees  Gatsby.    What  will  she  say?   or  do?  ... 

Gatsby  has  a  lot  of  love  for  Daisy.    I'm  glad.    I  hope  they  get  together  and 
she  leaves  Tom.    I  never  liked  him.    And  I  don't  think  Daisy  ever  really  loved  him. 

Gatsby  seems  so  happy  now.    I'm  so  happy  that  Gatsby  and  Daisy  got  ta  see 
each  other.    I  wonder  if  Daisy  will  leave  Tom  now  or  what?    I  have  no  idea  of  what 
will  happen. ... 

Gatsby  wants  Daisy  to  tell  Tom  that  she  never  loved  him.    I  hope  she  does. 
I  hope  Gatsby  gets  her  back. 

I  think  it's  awfully  strange  that  Daisy  kissed  Gatsby  when  Tom  was  right  in 
the  other  room.    Does  Tom  suspect  anything?   It  doesn't  seem  as  though  he  does. 
This  whole  thing  is  weird. 

I  can't  believe  Gatsby.    He  told  Tom  that  Daisy  was  leaving  him.    Why  does  he 
talk  for  Daisy?   He  should  let  her  talk  for  herself.    Daisy  said  that  she  was  going 
to  leave  Tom.    I  feel  so  sorry  for  her. 

Why  did  he  have  to  die?   I  wanted  him  and  Daisy  to  get  together.    I'm  so 
mad!    Daisy  and  Tom  seemed  to  mess  up  everyone's  lives.    And  they  ended  up  with 
no  problems,  but  the  people  they  were  involved  with  died.    That's  a  real  shame. 

Lynne,  The  Great  Gatsby 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  WRITERS'  CHOICES" 

Nick  and  Daisy  cousins.    Why  did  F.  Scott  do  that?   I  don't  think  it  was  a  good 
idea.    I  didn't  like  the  way  F.  Scott  delayed  on  the  information  on  people  and 
who  they  are    like  Jordan  Baker,  the  other  lady  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  the  book.    She  has  to  go  to  some  tournament,  but  F.  Scott  doesn't  tell  her 
what  for.    That  bothers  me.... 

Greg,  The  Great  Gatsby 
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As  I  approached  the  climax  of  The  Sun   Also  RiMes    I  couldn't  help  thinking, 
that  in  40  or  SO  years  I  could  be  acting  like  Ernest  Hemingway  and  looking  back 
on  my  life  to  write  a  similar  version  of  the  statements  of  my  existence. ...This 
discvery  made  me  realize  what  Hemingway  was  doing.    He  wasn't  writing  for  my  bene- 
fit  but  for  his  benefit.    IF  I  liked  his  book  and  brought  his  book  it  was  a  bonus, 
but  the  main  purposes  of     writing   it  was  to  satisfy  his  inner  self  and  his  own 
mind. 

Bmil,  fhe  Sun  Also  Rises.  v 


On  page  134,  the  top  paragraph  reminds  me  of  John's  story,  the  one  with  the 
pine   needles,  edible, remember?   I  starts*  laughing  cause  it  reminds  me  too  much 
of  his  story  except  he  uses  the  expresion  "they  were  all  cooked,"  "he  said  it  was 
all  balls."    What  a  thing  to  remember. 

Edris,  A  Farewell  to  Arms 

PERSONAL  CONNECTIONS 

Henry  James  allows  our  heroine  Isabel  to  take  on  the  qualities  of  a  burgeon- 
ing intellectual  at  a  time  when  women  were  not  yet    out  of  the  kitchen.  He 
stresses  recurrently  the  girl's  independence.    Isabel  has  done  much  reading  and 
is  not  overwhelmingly  modest  by  any  means.    She  is  too  intelligent  and  does  not 
feign  otherwise,  yet  one  can  already  see  how  the  author  intends  to  develop  her 
simplistic  pedantic  intelligence  into  that  of  a  mature  intellectual.    This  is 
no  simple    growth,  one  which  I  am  anxious  to  see  and  hope  to  experience:  myself. 
For  all  her  knowledge  of  books,  Isabel  is  still  quite  naive  and  has  yet{  to  learn 
from  reality. 

Sandra,  Portrait  of  a  Lady 


Poor  Charity.    I  felt  so  sorry  for  her...    All  during  the  book  I  was  hippy  at 
times  when.  Charity  met  with  Mr.  Harney,  but  when  she  became  pregnant  I  felt  sad 
and  I  wished  that  her  and  Harney  would  be  married.    He  left  her,  and  that  made 
me  sad. . . 

The  way^Charity  thought —  I  sometimes  think  that  way.    Like  when  she  looked 
at  other  girls  and  envied  certain  things  about  them.    Their  richness  and  clothing? 
I  loved  Charity.    She  daydreamed,  which  is  like  me.     It  was  Charity's  first  time 
love.    She  went  through  the  happiness,  the  jealousy,  the  pain,  and  I  went  through 
it  with  her. 

Lynne, 

The  end  of  the  book  affected  me  a  lot.    I  felt  sorry  when  Frederick  did, 
I  felt  melancholic  when  he  did.    I  felt  excited;  and  finally  telt  I  lost  everything 
that  I  have  when  Catherine  died.    It  was  as  if  I  were  Hemingway,  and  I  had  all  the 
experience  that  he  had.    I  wanted  to  feel  in  the  same  way  as  Hemingway  did.  I 
wanted  to  feel  the  same  things,  I  wanted  to  experience  the  same  feelings.  Besides 
this,  the  events  which  occurred  at  the  time  when  I  read  this  shaped  me  to  behave 
in  that  way.    I'd  felt  lonely,  lost;  was  very  sensitive  too.    Therefore  when  all 
these  effects    cane  together,  I  felt  sorry,  excited  and  lost  everything  I  had. 


Cumhur,  A  Farewell  to  Arms 
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THE  PROCESS  MODEL  AT  WORK  -  Aspects  of  a  Writing  Classroom 
Ross  Fuikhardt,  8th  Grade  English  Teacher 


C  THE  ENGLISH  CLASSROOM 

In  my  English  class  students  write  regularly  on  topics  of  their  own  choosing. 
Twenty-seven  students  in  one  class,  twenty  one  in  another,  began  writing  on  the 
first  day  of  school  and  have  written  on  countless  occasions  in  many  modes  since 
then.  Students  have  written  essays,  poems,  stories,  newspaper  articles,  business 
letters,  interior  monologues,  dialogues,  journal  entries,  free  writing,  and  more. 
Often  we  use  a  REHEARSAL  -  DRAFT  -REVISE  -  EDIT  -  PUBLISH  approach.  On  most 
occasions  I  write  the  same  assignments  that  mv  students  do  and  share  my  writing 
with  them,  just  as  they  share  it  with  each  other. 


REHEARSAL 

Before  assigning  a  piece  of  writing,  I  present  examples  of  tha'.  mode  to  my  students. 
Sometimes  these  are  pieces  written  by  students  in  previous  years;  sometimes  they 
are  examples  culled  from  magazines,  newspapers,  or  anthologies.  A  class  discussion 
about  a  particular  mode,  say  an  interior  monologue,  helps  students  understand  the 
possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  that  mode  as  they  rehearse  their  pieces. 
My  students  keep  process  journals  in  which  they  document  their  composing  processes  * 
and  I  encourage  them  to  "rehearse"  their  pieces  by  writing  about  what  they  want 
to  write  about  before  they  begin  composing.  These  prevriting  activities  have  been 
of  considerable  help  to  the  students  in  enabling  them  to  write  in  different  and 
unfamiliar  modes. 


\  DRAFTING 

Students  produce  drafts  of  work.  They  know  that  they  do  not  have  to  have  the 
piece  perfect,  conrleted,  and  polished  in  a  rough  draft.  Tnis  enables  then*,  to 
experiment,  to  venture  where  they  might  otherwise  not  go.  A  draft  is  a  work  in 
progress  and  is  not  considered  "finished"  until  the  author  so  decides. 

i  ■ 

WrITING  GROUPS 

Students  share  drafts  in  snail  writing  groups  composed  of  three  or  four  students. 
Tnese  writing  group  discussions  are  taped  (they  occur  all  over  the  building) 
so  that  I  can  be  a  presence  in  the  crouo  and  give  the  students  constructive 
f.  feedback  on  their  discussion  skills.  Students  follow  a  procedure  in  which  the 

author  distributes  xerox  copies  of  his  piece,  reads  the  piece  twice    while  listeners 
make  notations  on  their  copies,  and  then  pauses  for  thirty  seconds.  Ir.  turn,  each 
listener  "says  back"  the  sensfe  of  the  piece  to  the  author,  focussing  on  a  central 
:nage  or  theme.  Next,  listeners  "praise  the  positive,"  giving  the  author  a  sense 
cf  how  his  audience  appreciates  the  piece.  Listeners  then  ask  "questions  which 
extend,"  questions  which,  if  responded  to  by  the  author  in  a  later  craft,  might 
improve  the  clarity  and  quality  of  the  piece.  Finally ,  "author's  time"  allows  the 
writer  to  raise  questions  he  might  have  about  the  piece.  By  following  these  steps 
for  each  piece  of  writing,  the  students  discuss  their  pieces,  receive  constructive 
criticism,  work  collaboratively,  and  get  a  sense  of  how  to  revise. 

REVISION 


Following  a  writing  group  discussion,  a  student  will  revise  a  piece  of  writing 
based  on  the  feedback  he  received  from  his  writing  group.  Often,  just  reading  the 
pi«ce  aloud  to  others  is  powerful  enough  to  provide  the  writer  with  a  sense_of  
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'  S  *     weaknesses  of  the  piece.  Students  aiso  detail  revisions  in  their 

l^llLl  ~    '  en9f lnq  ln  WrUing  ab°Ut  WrUinq  aS  P»V  attention  to  their 

coding  Processes.  Revisions  are  taken  back  to  writing  group  for  future  discussion 
unti.  -he  author  determine*  that  the  piece  says  what  he  wants  it  to  say.  Once  a 
piece  is  'done/'  the  .utr.sr  then  goes  through  an  editing  process  with  his  grouo 
dealing  with  issues  of  7ran.-r.ar  ^nd  mechanics.  9roup, 


In^?..^'?.  ^lrrieCeS  f°r  a'jdiences-  *  ^tter  to  the  Princioal," 

an  article  tor  the  school  newspaper,  or  a  "Letter  of  Acoreciation"  all  have 

a'-d"nCes-  ln  ^  class  we  create  class  booklets,  anthologies  of  student 
"  :'we      U  crca^r  COntributes  a  Piece  of  his  own  choolir.g.  Later  this 

wii"  cL*::\il         ?  ClaSS  p°etry  "^logy,  and  in  the  sprir.q  each  student 
1:"  :l  rh  s  ^n  '-macazine."  rhis  booklet  has  a  theme,  at  least  six  ordinal 

\l\  ?    *:        «!aJt       r  3i::erent  "odw*  a  foreword,  an  -About  the  Autnor" "piece, 
an  -  a  cc-vr.  Stuaents  receive  fifteen  copies  :f  their  booklets  for  family  and 

c:;°n3r',::?^'"eo  ^  ^S  fc°°klet  311  9°  thr°UQh  the  d™ftir.g.  revision,  wntina 

9.   -p,  -  a  rrocess.  When  a  student  Knows  his  piece  of  writing  will  be  read 

by  -  .ar^er  audience  than  the  teacher,  he  invests  more  of  himself  in  that  piece. 

Cr?Z?Vr,7:cNS 


Students  in  my  classes  er.joy  writing.  They  feel  good  about  what  thev  nroduce, 
and  tr.ey  have  a  sense  of  "ownership."  I  am  clear  that  I  am  workino  towards 
tne  following  goals: 

—  that  students  learn  a  process  approach  to  writing 

—  that  students  learn  to  draft  and  revise  their  pieces 

—  that  students  learn  to  discuss  writing      in  wntma  grouos 

—  that  students  publish  their  writing 

\ 

\ 

My  stents  have  taught  me  many  things  about  writing  durino  the  rast  three  years 
tr.a.  I  r.ave  used  a  process  model  approach.  Among  the  more  siani  fficar.t  thinas  they 
nave  ra.jnt  me    are  the  following: 

—  that  wnen  allowed  to  choose  tr.eir  own  topics,  students 
write  with  more  interest,  creativity,  and  enthusiasm 

—  that  eighth  grade  students  can  have  r«aninaful  discussions 
about  their  writing 

—  that    prccess  journals,  pre-wri ting  activities,  and  writing 
groups  are  techniques  that  enable  students  to  write 

—  that  paying  attention  to  the  content  of  the  oiece  -  the  ideas 
beinq  communicated  -  is  crucial  when  first  responding  to 

a  piece  of  writing 

—  that  given  a  comfortable  enviroment  in  which  writing  is  taken 
seriously,  students  gain  "ownership"  of  their  writinq  and 
come  to  understand  their  composing  processes 

What  I  am  also  aware  of  is  that  when  my  students  write  in  the  context  described 
above,  tney  are  engaged    in  thinking  about  writing  in  powerful  ways. 
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Enqlish  8 
R.  Burkhardt 
February  1,  1983 

ASSIGNMENT:  "The  Gift  of  Writing" 

i 

Your  assignment  is  to  create    a  piece  of  writing  to  be  given  to  a  specific) 
audience.  The  audience  nitfht  te  a  parent ,  a  friend,  a  teacher,  a  neighbor, 
a  relative,*  an  advisor,  a  *.r:trier  or  sister  —  some  one  or  ones  with  who/n 
y<,:  \ave  shared  or  experienced  significant  events. 

T'ti*  '"om  you  select  for  this  niece  can  be  a  poem,  a  narrative,  an  essay, 

:     !e,  an  interior  monologue,  *  dialogue  ~  whatever  forrr;  best  fits 
tl'.e    urr.ose  of  what  you  are  trying  to  say. 

V.vj  ->houl%1  select  an  event  that  has  happened  that  you  want  to  capture  in  writing, 
or   :  shared  feeling,  or  a  realization  you  ~ow  understand  but  didn't  then, 
~r  x  tradition  that  you  appreciate,  or  some  words  that  were  spoken  to  you 
t.iai  nveant  a  great  deal,  or  a  memory  you  want  to  arrest  in  time  —  some  j.art 
o:  your  experience  with  that  audience  that  has  meaning  for  you.  Then-,  througrv 
vriting,  create  a  piece  that  that  audience  will  appreciate  because  of  that 
sr.ared  experience  or  special  understanding. 

7h::>.^f  the  pieces  I  shared  in  class:  the  story  about  exchanqing  names  at 
Christmas  that  I  wrote  while  overseas  and  had  a  friend  read  to  my  family 
on  Christmas  Eve:  the  advisory  newspaper  I  wrote  for  my  advisees;  the 
6rh  grade  farewell  kiss  poem  for  a  specific  group  of  8th  graders  last  vear; 
tr.e  booklet  of  poems  I  wrote  for  my  family  and  close  frienas  last  Chii*tmas. 
All  of  tnese  pieces  can  be  read  by  a  general  audience  and  be  appreciated, 
but  the  ones  who  get  the  most  ^ut  of  them  are  the  ones  who  were  the  intended 
audience. 


Yju  TTviaht  want  to  create  a  series  of  poems  for  the  members  of  your  family; 
.vrite  about  something  "hat  happened  a  long  time  ago  with  your  parents  and  ycu 
that  you  remember  and  want  to  share  with  them  as  a  way  of  letting  them  know 

our  feelings;  write  a  fictional  version  of  something  that  adutally  happened, 
•r.owina  that  your  intended  audience  will  really  understand  the  piece: 

-.vjte  a  mini-diary  of  entries  sharing  feelings  about  a  person  and  tracing  » 
:r  relationship  with  that  rerson;  write  an  essay. in  which  you  take  a 
?"osicicr.  that  brings  a  snul^  to  the  intended  audience;  satirize  something. 

Ti.ere  are  many  ways  to  do  *:Ms  piece  of  writing,  and  many  forms  it  can  take. 
What  is  most  important  is  the  following: 

a)  you  need  to  select  a  specific  audience  for  \^om  you  will  create  the  piece; 

b)  you  need  to  know  wny  you  are  celebrating  this  relationship; 

c)  you  need  to  write  about  something  that  has  meaning  for  you  and  for 
►         your  intended  audience. 

Please  have  a  first  draft  of  this  piece  ready  for  Thursday,  February  3. 
Also,  do  a  process  entry  after  you  complete  your  first  draft  telling  how  you 
composed  the  first  draft,  what  you  noticed,  difficulties,  etc. 
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LETTER  TO  SELF  project 
January  19B2 
R.  Burkhardt 

I  would  like  you  to  write  a  "letter  to  yourself"  as  an  English 
writing  project.  This  letter  will  be  done  in  several  parts  as  described 
oelow.  You  can  do  any  part  in  any  order,  but  all  oarts  must  be 
completed  by  Friday,  January  22. 

The  purposes  of  doing  this  project  are: 

—  to  anchor  in  time  the  person  you  are  now 

—  to  examine  in  writing  wlio  y^u  are 

—  to  do  a  different  kind  01  writing  task  than  those 

we  normally  do 

—  to  understand  yourself  better 

—  to  provide  you  with  a  document  that,  five  or  ten  years 

from  now,  will  have  significant  value  to  you 

The  several  pa-ts  of  this  "letter  to  self"  assignment  are: 

u 

PEOPLE  7N  MY  LIFE:  friends,  family,  teachers,  the  oddos^ te  sex, 

my  best  friend,  people  I'd  like  to  know, 
~  people  I  respect 

MY  WORLD:  my  room,  my  school,  my  home,  my  possessions,  my  clothes, 
the  olaces  I  like  to  go  to  frequently,  my  allowance 
my  pet(s) 

ME,  NOW:  my  hopes,  fears,  dreams,  goals,  problems,  concerns,  likes, 
dislikes;  what  I  am  proud  of  about  myself;  what  I  like 
about  myself,  what  I  think  about 


WHAT  I  DO:  my  hobbies,  favorite  sports,  activities  in  school, 

hanging  out,  when  I'm  alone,     favorite  foods  and  snacks, 
my  chores  at  home,  lessons,  homework,  weekends,  vacations 

r  MY  FUTURE:     predictions;  what  I  want  to  be;  goals;  hopes;  fears; 


In  doing  each  of  these  parts,  it  will  probably  prove  most  valuable  to 
you  if  you  jot  down  your  ideas  before  writing.  You  do  not  have  to 
touch  upon  each  subtopic  of  each  part;  the;     re  included  as  guidelines 
for  you.  Also,  if  there  is  something  of  concern  to  you  that  you  want 
to  write  about  that  is  not  on  the  above  list,  please  oo  ahead  and 
write  about  it  anyway.  This  "letter  to  yourself"  is  for  you,  and  it 
should  deal  with  the  things  in  your  life  that  are  important  to  you. 

I  will  collect  each  part    as  you  complete  it,  and  the  completed 
"letter  to  yourself"  will  be  kept  in  the  middle  school  safe  until  June, 
at  which  time  it  will  be  returned  to  you. 
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Authors'  Week  Reading  Assignment 
R.  Burkhardt 
April  12,  1983 

In  preparation  for  Authors1  Week,  you  will  read  a  book  by  one  of  the  twc  authors 
scheduled  tc  visit  our  classroom  -  Paula  Danziger  and  Betty  Greene.  You  are 
expected  to  read  in  your  book  uach  night  and  complete  it  by  Wednesday  of 
next  week. 

In  your  process  journal,  I  want  you  to  write  five  "reading" journal  entries 
as  you  read  the  book  (write  more  if  you  want  to).  These  journal  entries  should 
deal  with  your  reaction  to  the  plot  of  the  book,  to  the  characters,  to  the 
author's  style,  to  what  the  book  makes  you  think  about,  etc.  Here  are  some 
possible  sentence  beginnings  for  entries  in  your  "reading"  journal  (also  know 
as  your  process  journal): 

When  I  read  the  book,  I  thouaht  about... 

I  felt  that. . . 

I  wondered  why  the  character. . . 

it  reminded  me  of... 

I  didn't  understand  the  part  when... 

I  wondered  why  the  author... 

I'm  not  sure  why. . . 

Tf  I  were  the  author,  I  would... 

These  are  suogestions  for  beoinnings  of  sentence.  If  they  help  you,  please  use 
them.  If  you  have  other  ideas  about  how  to  start  your  journal  entries,  please 
use  tnem.  Essentially  I  am  interested  in  reading  your  reaction  to  the  book,  tne 
plot,  characters,  etc. 

I  am  not  seeking  ar.y  special  kind  of  reaction  other  than  the  reaction  you  have 
to  the  book  as  you  read  it. 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  BOOK  REPORT.  Vlease  spare  me  an  account  or  retelling  cf  the  plot. 

The  inruTr.-jn  number  of  entries  in  your  "reading"  journal  is  five  (5).  I  sugaest 
hat  ycu  write  one  »     each  of  the  following  nights:  "■ ' 

i 

Tu. .^ay  night,  April  12 

Wednesday  night,  April  13  * 

Thursday  niont,  Anril  14  ~  w«-»~    c^uuuGT  -jOu*- 

Monaay  nicht,  April  lb  dm  *uo«~ 

Tuesday  night,  April  19  mtm^m 

The  purpose  of  you  writing  these  "reading  journal"  entries  is  to  have  you  think 
about  the  book  as  you  read  it  and  both  stimulate  and  record  that  thinking  bv 
writina  down  your  thoughts.  Enjoy. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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THE  WALDEN  SCHOOL 
Monday,  April  25 


(Question  to  ponder:    Could  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  full  day  workshop 
on  writing  without  the  participants  being  asked  to  write?) 

PART  I 

WHAT  TO  WRITE x    You  can  write  on  a  topic/theme  of  your  own  choice,  but  we 
do  suggest  either  of  the  two  following  topics  as  possibilities: 

(1)  Write  about  an  early  experience  with  writing  that  you  recall. 

(2)  Think  about  the  age  and  grade  level  that  you  teach.    Write  about 
an  experience  or  memory  from  when  you  were  that  age  or  in  that 
grade. 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  share  what  you  write  this  morning*  but  no 
one  will  be  forced  to  share  if  he/she  chooses  not  to  do  so. 

Because  of  the  relatively  short  amount  of  time  you  will  have  fcr  writing, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  you  will  not  "finish".    Don't  be  concerned  with 
finishing  or  with  polishing  your  writing.    Consider  it  as  a  first  or  rough 
draft. 


PART  II 

CONSIDERING  THE  PROCESS:    BEFORE  you  write,  AS  you  are  writing,  and/or  AFTER 
you  have  written   be  aware  of  how  you  are  'composing*  the  piece  that  you  are 
writing.    On  a  separate  piece  of  paper  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  jot 
down  a  few  notes  about  such  things  as: 

—  what  you  are  aware  of  (or  not  aware  of)  in  your  surroundings 

—  distractions  (physical  or  mental) 
 mental  pictures 

—  feelings 

—  what  stops  you  or  'blocks'  you  (if  anything) 

—  where  your  ideas  come  from 

—  anything  else  that  comes  to  mind 

In  general  this  is  an  answer  to  the  questions,  "How  was  it  to  write  this 
morning?   What  was  it  like?   How  is  it  going?  etc." 


THANK  YOU. 
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TEACHING  WRITING  AS  PROCESS 


Sondra  Perl 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  College 
City  University  of  New  York 


i 


Canadian  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
Montreal t  Canada 
May  11,  1983 


FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  OF  CHR1SSY  T. 

March  22,  1982 

I  want  Co  try  writing  a  poem  now.    I  have  cone  up  with  an  idea  which  has 
been  in  the  back  of  ray  head  for  a  week.    I  haven't  written  about  it  yet  because 
I  was  already  working  on  two  pieces.    Today  I  feel  as  if  I  should  write  about 
this  idea  because  it  has  been  lingering  in  my  mind  to  long. 

I  want  to  write  about  my  eyes.    I  have  come  up  with  a  sentence  that  I  want 
to  base  this  poem  on,  "My  eyes  are  my  windows  to  the  world,"  but  my  problem  is 
that  I  don't  know  what  else  I  could  write  from  this  sentence.    Maybe  I  can  write 
about  what  they  help  me  to  see  -  both  bad  and  good  things.    I  don't  know  what  I 
want.    Try  writing,  this  is  what  I'll  do.    Then  I  can  sort  out  my  problems  later* 

What  is  another  word  for  ugliness?    I've  written  a  little  bit  of  my  poem  and 
need  a  word  for  ugliness.    Look  in  the  dictionary.    Disgusting  -  nah.  Unsightly 
-  no.    Repulsive  -  I  like  this  word.    I  will  use  it  in  this  draft.    If  I  revise 
this  poem  I  might  try  a  new  word. 

I  have  completed  my  first  draft  of  this  poem.    Does  it  have  any  potential? 
I  don't  know.    I  want  to  take  this  to  writing  group.    I  want  to  see  if  I  should 
do  something  with  this  poem.    Should  I  go  on  or  is  this  piece  hopeless?    I  like 
the  idea  the  poem  is  based  on  but  the  poem  sounds  a  little  blah.    I  want  to 
figure  out  how  I  can  spice  it  up  a  little.    Do  you  understand  what  I  mean?  I 
want  people  to  think  about  it  after  they  read  it. 

April  3,  1982 

I  have  been  sitting  here  watching  T.V.  knowing  I  really  should  write  some- 
thing, right  now  I  am  just  wasting  my  time.    I  was  staring  at  a  painting  today » 
wondering  where  "the  pairter  ever  got  the  idea  to  do  it  from.    How  did  he  know 
which  colors  to  put  where?    I  am  always  amazed  at  how  people  think  of  things 
that  seem  so  complicated  to  me,  things  I  would  never  dream  of. 

I  am  wondering  if  I  could  write  about  artists  and  how  they  create.  What 
would  follow  it  though?    How  would  it  end?    I  don't  know  what  may  grow  from  the 
bottom  of  this  idea.    I  have  been  giving  it  a  lot  of  thought •    I  do  have  some 
sentences  in  my  mind  that  may  fit  into  a  piece  about  artists.    I  want  to  mainly 
focus  on  painters. 

His  paintbox  holds  his  innermost  thoughts  and  emotions. 

April  12,  1982 

I  thought  about  the  ending  to  this  piece  a  lot  before  I  ever  wrote  it  down. 
Now  after  reading  it,  it  sounds  like  it  was  one  of  those  brush-off  endings. 
The  kind  you  write  if  you  just  want  to  end  a  piece.    The  kind  that  sounds  like 
you  have  not  put  any  thought  into  at  all.    But  I  like  the  idea  of  the  ending.  I 
don't  know  if  I  should  try  to  "drag11  it  out  so  it  sounds  like  I  thought  about  it. 
This  might  sound  boring  though.    I  have  tried  dragging  out  endings  before  and  all 
I  do  is  repeat  myself.    I  make  the  ending  worse.    Maybe  I  should  leave  it  the 
way  it  is.    I  really  need  to  see  what  other  people  think. 
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FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  OF  JEFF  0. 

May  3,  1982 

This  is  my  writing  for  tonight.    I  want  serious  help.    Maybe  even  a 
scheual  that  you  could  set  up  for  me.    I'm  kind  of  desprete.    Every  afternoon 
before  boarding  on  the  bus,  I  say  ok  no  homework,  except  English.    Yes,  but 
what  do  I  do  for  English!    No,  I  don't  want  to  do  that  piece.    That  could  be 
good  except  for  that  one  part.    I  don't  think  I'm  putting  off  revision,  or 
maybe  I  am  in  my  subconclous  mind. 

Also  my  piece  I  wrote  resently,  I  entitled  it  people.    It  doesn't  pretain 
to  alot  of  people  and  I'm  afraid  that  people  will  think  that  I  dont  know  what 
Im  talking  about.    Im  not  afraid  that  people  will  say  that  its  gay  or  I  am, 
Just  that  people  might  say  Im  not  correct  in  some  parts. 

I  have  more  friends  than  I  thought  in  the  other  wings.    And  maybe  Im 
thinking  too  much  of  what  people  are  going  to  think  but  my  friends  in  the  other 
wings  might  misinturpt  the  message  and  think  much  differently  of  me. 

Now  right  now  you  might  be  saying  "but  ffej  I  thought  you  didn't  care 
what  people  think?" 

I  don't  care  what  people  think  to  a  certain  extent. 

Take  the  first  paragraph  of  my  "people"  piece.    I  say  "I  may  not  dress 
like  the  common  jock."    If  you  think  of  it  that's  a  terrible  thing  to  say. 
It's  like  saying,  "I  may  not  dress  like  the  common  Mrs.  Burkhardt." 

Now       howAyou  feel?    There  are  things  that  I'm  not  ashamed  to  get  across, 
like  when  I  say  in  the  second  paragraph^ 

"People  are  to  judgemental  of  others.    If  you're  seen  with  a  jock,  Burn, 
loser,  you  are  labeled  as  one! !!" 

Now  I  believe  that  and  since  I  beliye  it,  I  would  care  what  someone  might 

think. 

Some  things  would  sound  good  if  they  were  just  rearanged.    4  paragraphs 
away  is  something  about  judgemental  which  should  be  after  the  second. 

Also  I  keep  saying,  people  are  too  this,  too  that,  people  are  this,  are 
that.    Look  who's  being  judgemental. 

Now  what  I've  just  done  is  kind  of  writing  group  by  myself.    Now  I  would 
like  some  real  honest  feed  back  from  you!) 

There  is  something  I  have  to  ask  .you.    Are  you  disapointed  in  me,  angry 
at  me,  or  think  less  of  me?    Like,  are  you  going  to  read  this  and  go  "nice 
bull  shit  job       now  am  I  soposed  to  have  sympathy  for  you?"    Or  are  you  going 
to  give  me  good  feedback  like  I  need? 
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FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  OF  MARGARET  C. 


April  12,  1982 

While  I  was  reading  this  I  noticed  2  things  -  one,  is  that  I  wrote 
this  piece  sooooo  long  ago  the  1st  draft  that  is,  even  the  draft  I'm  working 
from  now  I  wrote  that  on  the  5th?    I  can't  believe  that.    When  did  I  do  that 
revising?    In  MS.  Bvs  room?    Was  it  that  long  ago?  UGGG 

And  another  thing  is  that  I  don't  even  like  this  piece  that  much.  There's 
something  about  it  that  irks  me.    What  is  it?    I  don't  know. 

What  kept  me  from  writing?    A  combination  of  composing  aloud  and  not  liking 
the  piece  that  much? 

What  is  my  problem  -  I'm  mad  at  myself.    How  long  was  it  going  to  take 
before  I  realized  I  didn't  really  like  this  piece. 

Is  it  Just  because  I'm  frustrated  now,  that  I'm  saying  that?    I  don't 
think  so. 

Maybe  I  want  to  get  a  piece  about  my  mom  -  maybe  I  want  to  write  "light" 
things.    Maybe  I'm  just  tired.    Maybe  I  need  to  find  out  where  and  when  I 
write  best.    Certainly  its  not  at  10:00  pm. 

There  are  certain  phrases  and  sentences  in  the  piece  I  don't  like.  I 
like  the  beginning  -  but  the  whole  thing  seems  like  a  boring  story.  There's 
no  plot. 

What  is  the  point  of  this  story? 

I  think  it\  to  write  something  to  tell  my  Grandpa  how  much  I  respect  and 
think  of  him.    Maybe  this  isn't  the  mode  to  use.    To  me  a  story  should  have 
a  beginning  to  build  things  up,  a  middle  where  it  happens  and  an  ending  that 
ties  it  up.    Maybe  that's  why  the  little  continuation  I  wrote  on  Tues.  4th 
period  was  sort  of  exiting  -  Giving  it  a  twist.    Making  more  of  a  plot.    Do  I 
want  it  to  go  that  way?    I  can't  get  a  sincere  reaction  down  without  it 
sounding  corny.    Why  do  I  seem  to  be  resisting  so  much?    Que  pasa?    Why  am  I 
writing  so  big? 

I'm  really  unsettled  these  days.    Maybe  its  got  to  do  with  Spring  Festival. 
And  not  enough    sleep.    Anxiety  attacks,  friends  etc.    I'm  such  a  baby.  Every- 
thing's got  to  he  perfect  or  else  I  can't  write.    I  don't  really  mean  that, 
but  it's  been  that  way  lately.    I  should  stick  to  writing  light  stuff.  Maybe 
if  I  could  get  the  mag  done  with  "light11  stuff  It  would  be  easier.    I  dont  want 
junky  stuff  that  I  don't  care  about  but  I  just  cant  seem  to  get  into  something 
big  lately  like  a  story.    To  me  poems  are  easier  and  monologues  seem  easier. 
Stories  are  always  heavy  for  me. 
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FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  OF  MATT  D. 

April  22,  1982 

I  have  to  step  up  the  pace.    But  with  all  the  work  I  have  been  doing 
I've  forgot  about  my  process  journal.    I  know  1  should  be  using  it  to  revise 
but  I  don't  have  time.    1  get  back  from  baseball  at  10  to  5:00.    Then  I  eat. 
Then  do  all  homework  and  write.    For  christ  sake  I  don't  even  watch  t.v. 
like  every  normal  kid  in  america.    Too  much  pressure,  deadlines. 

I  have  completed  my  revision  for  editing.    I  did  what  I  thought  for 
myself  to  be  a  writing  group  on  my  own.    1  worked  out  whether  to  put  him/her 
girl  boy  etc.    Or  that  person,  I  just  went  back  to  girl.    I'm  sure  a  girl 
can  relate  to  it.    I'm  worried  about  the  deadline.    No  way  I'm  gonna  make  it. 


May  3,  1982 

Last  week  I  got  my  first  piece  finalized.    I  also  got  another  piece  in 
for  writing  group.    I  did  it  again,  I  didn't  make  the  deadlines.    I  won't 
make  any  deadlines  because  I'm  about  two  writing  group  behind  everybody.  Now 
there's  another  piece  due  Friday.    By  Friday  I'll  have  my  second  piece  finalized 
when  everybody  will  have  three,  I'll  be  a  week  behind,  (two  writing  groups). 
I  spend  more  time  on  my  pieces.    I  just  don't  crank  out  pieces  like  tjost 
people,  when  you  crank  out  pieces  they  don't  have  that  much  feeling. 


FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  OF  DIANE  D. 

May  10,  1982 

It  is  inevitable  that  sometimes  you  are  going  to  be  upset  because  it 
means  so  much  to  you.    I  admit  that  I  was  very  upset  that  night  with  my 
revision.    I  had  such  deep  feelings  of  frustration  and  anger.    I  just  couldn't 
hold  it  In.    And  I  felt  much  better  when  I  continued  to  write  an  entry  in  my 
process  journal.    So  as  I  *  as  saying  I  don't  ever  want  to  feel  that  way  again. 
It  was  such  a  setback.    After  that  I  felt  kind  of  drained  of  ideas  because 
of  how  I  felt.    Not  that  I  don't  have  ideas,  I  do  in  my  mind,  closed  away  for 
awhile.    I'm  not  upset  that  my  ideas  are  locked  in  my  head  because  I  believe 
that  my  mind  will  know  when  to  let  them  free.    And  when  it  does  I'll  be  ready 
for  them.  } 
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ETHNOGRAPHY  IN  THE  CLASSROOM; 


Samples  of  Student  Writing  from  grades  « 
1  and  8  and  from  basic  writing  classes  in  college. 


Sondra  Perl 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  College 
City  University  of  New  York 


Applications  of  Research  to  the  Teaching  of  Writing 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  College 
May  26,  1983 
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FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  OF  CHRISSY  T. 

March  22.  1982 

I  want  to  try  writing  a  poem  now.    I  have  come  up  with  an  idea  which  has 
been  in  the  back  of  my  head  for  a  week.    I  haven't  written  about  it  yet  because 
I  was  already  working  on  two  pieces.    Today  I  feel  as  if  I  should  write  about 
this  idea  because  it  has  been  lingering  in  my  mind  to  long. 

1  want  to  write  about  my  eyes.    I  have  come  up  with  a  sentence  that  I  want 
to  base  this  poem  on,  "My  eyes  are  my  windows  to  the  world,"  but  my  problem  is 
that  I  don't  know  what  else  I  could  write  from  this  sentence.    Maybe  I  can  write 
about  what  they  help  me  to  see  -  both  bad  and  good  things.    I  don't  know  what  I 
want.    Try  writing,  this  is  what  I'll  do.    Then  I  can  sort  out  my  problems  later. 

What  is  another  word  for  ugliness?    I've  written  a  little  bit  of  my  poem  and 
need  a  word  for  ugliness.    Look  in  the  dictionary.    Disgusting  -  nah.  Unsightly 
-  no.    Repulsive  -  I  like  this  word.    I  will  use  it  in  this  draft.    If  I  revise 
this  poem  I  might  try  a  new  word. 

I  have  completed  my  first  draft  of  this  poem.    Does  it  have  any  potential? 
I  don't  know.    2  want  to  take  this  to  writing  group.    I  want  to  see  if  I  should 
do  something  with  this  poem.    Should  I  go  on  or  is  this  piece  hopeless?    I  like 
the  idea  the  poem  is  based  on  but  the  poem  sounds  a  little  blah.    I  want  to 
figure  out  how  I  can  spice  it  up  a  little.    Do  you  understand  what  I  mean?  I 
want  people  to  think  about  it  after  they  read  it. 

April  3,  1982 

I  have  been  sitting  here  watching  T.V.  knowing  I  really  should  write  some- 
thing, right  now  I  am  just  wasting  my  time.    I  was  staring  at  a  painting  today, 
wondering  where  the  painter  ever  got  the  idea  to  do  it  from.    How  did  he  know 
which  colors  to  put  where?    I  tm  always  amazed  at  how  people  think  of  things 
that  seem  so  complicated  to  me,  things  I  would  never  dream  of. 

I  am  wondering  if  I  could  write  about  artists  and  how  they  create.  What 
would  follow  it  though?    How  would  it  end?    I  don't  know  what  may  grow  from  the 
bottom  of  this  idea.    I  have  been  giving  it  a  lot  of  thought.    I  do  have  some 
sentences  in  my  mind  that  may  fit  into  a  piece  about  artists.    I  want  to  mainly 
focus  on  painters. 

His  paintbox  holds  his  innermost  thoughts  and  emotions. 
April  12,  1982 

I  thought  about  the  ending  to  this  piece  a  lot  before  I  ever  wrote  it  down. 
Now  after  reading  it,  it  sounds  like  it  was  one  of  those  brush-off  endings. 
The  kind  you  write  if  you  just  want  to  end  a  piece.    The  kind  that  sounds  like 
you  have  not  put  any  thought  into  at  all.    But  I  like  the  idea  ot  the  ending.  I 
don't  know  if  I  should  try  to  "drag"  it  out  so  it  sounds  like  I  thought  about  it. 
This  might  sound  boring  though.    1  have  tried  dragging  out  endings  before  and  all 
I  do  is  repeat  myself.    I  make  the  ending  worse.    Maybe  I  should  leave  it  the 
way  it  is,    I  really  need  to  see  what  other  people  think. 
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FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  OF  MATT  D. 

<  April  22,  1982 

I  have  to  step  up  the  pace.    But  with  all  the  work  I  have  been  doing  I've 
forgot  about  my  process  journel.    I  know  I  should  be  using  it  to  revise  but  I 
don't  have  tine.    I  get  back  from  basebaJ1  at  10  to  5:00.    Then  I  eat.    Then  do 
all  homework  and  write.    For  christ  sake  ]  don't  even  watch  t.v.  like  every 
normal  kid  in  america.    Too  much  pressure,  deadlines. 

I  have  completed  my  revision  for  editing.    I  did  what  I  thought  for  myself 
to  be  a  writing  group  on  my  own.    I  worked  out  whether  to  put  him/her  girl  boy 
/        etc.    Or  that  person,  I  just  went  back  to  girl.    I'm  sure  a  girl  can  relate 
/        to  it.    I'm  worried  about  the  deadline.    No  way  I'm  gonna  make  it. 

I         May  3,  1982 

/  Last  week  I  got  my  first  piece  finalized.    I  also  got  another  piece  in  for 

/  writing  group.    I  did  it  again,  I  didn't  make  the  deadlines.    I  won't  make  any 

/  deadlines  because  I'm  about  two  writing  group  behind  everybody.    Now  theres 

I  another  piece      due  friday.    By  friday  I'll  have  my  second  piece  finalized 

when  everybody  will  have  three,  I'll  be  a  week  behind,  (two  writing  groups). 
I  spend  more  time  on  my  nieces.    I  just  don't  crank  out  pieces  like  most 
people,  when  you  crank  i  it  pieces  they  don't  have  that  snich  feeling. 


FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNAL  OF  MARGARET  C« 
January  21,  1982 

When  I  sit  down  to  write  a  peice  a  lot  of  things  are  on  my  mind  like 
school,  friends, Noreen,  Mike,  volleyball  ect.    So  I  think  if  I  do  some 
automatic  writing  (sentences  or  words)  in  here  I  can  just  concentrate  on 
writing  my  peice  and  maybe  I  won't  get  up  so  much  and  have  to  talk  with 
someone  about  something. 

I  usually  talk  about  myself  being  uncomfortable  what  I'm  going  to  do 
with  the  peice  and  I  usually  complain  because  what  I  just  wrote  is  going  no 
where  or  needs  more  revision  and  the  W-G.  gave  2,000  different  suggestions 
to  consider.    I  tell  about  distractions  that  bother  me  and  I  write  how  I  get 
up  and  take  'little'  'breaks'  and  stuff.    I  usually  feel  depressed  after  I 
write  a  part  of  a  peice  (because  I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  do  with  it  ect.) 
So  most  of  my  entries  that  are  written  after  a  peice  are  complaining  to  , 
myself  and  trying  out  possible  endings  such  as  I  did  on  Nov.  3. 

I  think  if  I  start  doing  "automatic  writing"  here  before  I  start  to 
write  a  peice  it  might  help  me  from  being  so  "tense"  if  that's  the  word. 
Maybe  if  I  clean  all  the  junk  out  of  my  mind  before  I  write  I  might  settle 
down  a  little,    i  like  cnat  loea. 
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MARGARET  C. 

My  favoret  way    to  use  my  PJ  is  to  plan  and  just  to  write  like  free 
writing. 

Writing  this  is  helping  me.    Now  I  know  that  the  PJ  is  helping  me.  I've 
decided  now  that  I'm  going  to  do  some  free  writing  before  I  start  on  a  peice. 
t  Most  of  my  entries  before  or  after  are  of  frustration  but  I  think  that's 

good  because  if  I  stop  myself  from  worring  about  a  peice  I  won't  try  hard 
enough  on  a  peice  and  I  won't  like  it  and  I'll  be  ashamed  of  it.    If  I  push 
myself  it  will  get  the  peice  the  way  I  want  it. 

I  think  I  know  pretty  much  where  I  like  to  be  when  I  write,  I  know  I 
,  want  to  be  alone,  I  know  I  don't  want  to  have  time  and  pressure  on  my  mind 

and  I  like  to  move  around  and  be  alone.    All  this  is  working  so  far. 

All  of  a  sudden  this  year  I've  gotten  interested  in  writing.    I  guess  I 
never  knew  the  process  of  writing  a  peice  was  so  complicated  once  you  get 
into  it. 

«.  • 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  do  get  many  joys  out  of  writing.  Not 
so  much  joy  but  satisfaction.    The  satisfaction  of  knowing,  I  worked  hard 
on  this,  I'm  proud  of  it  and  people  like  it  also. 

v 

There  are  certain  points  when  I'm  stuck  and  then  I  get  an  idea  and  the 
i.  feeling  I  get  is  such  releif  it  is  in  a  way  a  joy.    The  way  ideas  just  come 

to  me  sometimes  gives  me  joy  if  that  is  what  you  would  call  it. 

Put  it  this  way  -  When  the  knot  in  my  stomach  unties  its  joy. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  PROCESS  JOURNALS 
\    OF  BASIC  WRITERS 

'  \ 

\ 

As  I  eat  in  class  to  write  about  the  ERA,  I  found  myself  knowing  that 
I  was  going  to  write  it  over  when  l\got  home  so  it  really  didn't  matter  how 
messy,  unorganized  or  not  complete  it  was.    I  thought  about  the  ERA  a  lot 
and  realized  a  lot  that  I  never  did  before.    It  was  very  wierd,  some  of  the 
things  I  wrote.    When  I  picked  this  topic  I  didn't  know  at  all  what  I  was 
going  to  write,  but  things  just  started,  coming  to  me. 

Lynn  W. 
11/80 

I  am  writing  about  racial  prejudice  and  how  it  affects  children.    It  is 
a  challenging  topic  because  it  has  two  sides.    I  want  to  show  just  how  impor- 
tant the  parent 8  are  to  children  from  the  ages  1-7  and  how  they  can  teach 
their  children  to  deal  with  these  things.    When  talking  about  people  who  have 
dealt  with  racial  discrimination,  I  want  to  just  take  myself  out  of  the  paper 
altogether  and  speak  for  people  in  general,  especially  for  parents.    It  is 
really  hard,  but  I  think  for  the  sake  of  my  writing  it  is  important.  Unlike 
my  first  two  pieces,  I  want  this  to  be  more  factual  than  personal.    I  want 
to  present  my  thesis,  give  facts,  give  my  sources,  take  myself  out  and  be 
objective. 

Pat  T. 
10/80 

Oh  no!    I'm  stuck!    Standard  English  dialect  is  driving  me  crazy,  have; 
has;  have  gone;  have  had;  use-used.    This  is  my  weak  point.    I  can't  seem  to 
knock  it.    I  guess  I  will  have  to  read  about  it  to  learn  it.    It  sounds  right 
to  me,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  wrong.    It  all  has  to  do  with  past,  present,  and 
future.    I  get  so  overly  involved  with  what  I  am  writing  that  I  forget  about 
the  grammar. 

Jose  D. 
3/81 

I  know  what  I  wanted  to  talk  about.    Once  I  saw  that  I  was  letting 
myself  go,  I  encountered  myself  to  go  on.    This  is  the  first  time  I  let  my- 
self go  in  a  class.    I  wanted  to  write  on  forever.    I  looked  around  the  room 
and  saw  that  everyone  in  the  class  had  found  something  really  to  talk  about. 

4/81 

I  started  racing  against  the  clock.    I  looked  over  the  guidelines  for  new 
ideas  to  develop.    I  decided  to  write  about  single  and  divorced  women.  Each 
time  I  wrote  something  I  read  it  over  and  ov^r  until  I  said,  "yeah,  that's  it; 
sounds  good."    Eech  time  I  stopped  writing,  I  felt  comfortable  with  what  I  wrote. 

4/81 

As  I  write,  I  picture  myself  taking  the  WAT  test.    When  I  write,  nothing 
bothers  me.    Ideas  come  from  the  left  and  right  sides  of  my  head,  like  they  are 
loose  in  the  air. 


Linda  M. 
10/80 
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How  Teachers  Teach  the  Writing  Process 

t 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  document  how  ten  teachers  who  participated 
in  New  York  City  writing  Project  summer  institutes  on  the  writing  process  translate 

'  what  they  have  learned  into  effective  classroom  practice.   This  group  of  teachers, 

ranging  from  grades  1-12,  work  in  the  Shoreham-Wading  River  school  district  on 
eastern  Long  Island.   In  the  first  year  of  the  study,  three  of  us  (researchers  Perl, 

(  Wilson,  and  Carter)  spent  an  entire  school  year  in  schools  collecting  data.    In  the 

second  year,  out  of  every  three  weeks,  we  spent  two  weeks  analyzing  data  and  one 
week  back  in  the  district,  "bscr-  irg  '  'asses,  meeting  with  teachers  and  checking  our 

y  perceptions.    This  year,  our  third,  we  spend  the  majority  of  our  time  writing. 


Raw  Data 

1.  Field  Notes 

2.  Teachers'  Journals 

3.  Student  writing 

4.  Teachers'  Writing  / 

5.  Interview  Notes 

6.  Researchers'  Personal  Journals 

7.  Study  Group  Note-  / 

8.  Audio  and  video  tapes  of  selected  writing  classes  and  writing  groups 
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First  Stage  Analysis 

1.  Calendars  —  put  data  in  chronological  order 

2.  Time  Sheet  —  gave  us  an  accurate  count  of  hours  and  days  spent  in  classes 

3.  "Thinking  Aloud  Memos"  —   brought  each  researcher  to  begin  formulating  themes 
and  patterns  by  answering  the  question,  "What  do  I  know  about  this  teacher/  this 
class,  so  far?" 

4.  Logbook  —  served  as  a  record  of  common  themes  that  emerged  from  discussions 
among  the  researchers 

5.  "Portraits"  —  provided  an  occasion  to  sketch  the  relation  between  teachers' 
journals  and  classroom  behe"*?*  by  answering  the  question,  "What  matters  to  this 
teacher,  and  what  forms  do  these  concerns  take?' 

6.  Teachers1  written  reponses  to  our  preliminary  analyses  and  their  reflections  on 
the  study 

7.  Students'  written  responses  to  our  preliminary  analyses 


8.  Papers  written  for  conferences 

9.  Detailed  narrative  accounts  that  combined  field  notes',  teachers'  journals,  and 
student  writing  in  one  notebook,  so  that  we  could  see  the  relationship  among  the 
different  data  sets  (for  three  teachers) 


Second  Stage  Analysis   (in  progress) 

The  objective  is  to  produce  a  comprehensive  report  for  the  profession.  The  key 
questions  presently  guiding  the  choice  of  method  and  form  include  the  following: 

1.  What's  more  important,  common  themes  or  teachers'  differences? 

2.  What's  more  important,  the  categories  we've  arrived  at  or  the  integrity  of  each 
teacher's  classroom? 

3.  Are  there  "key"  classes,  similar  to  Geertz's  Balinese  cock  fight,  in  which  we  can 
see  many  or  all  of  the  characteristics  of  a  particular  teacher  at  work? 

t.  Can  research  be  written  as  a  story? 
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STAGES  IN  AN  ETHNOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

DATA  SAMPLES 


Excerpts  from  Teaching  Journal  (Doubts)  1 
Field  Notes,  September  24,  1981  2-4 
Thinking  Aloud  Memo  #1,  October  27,  1981  5-7 
Thinking  Aloud  Memo  #2,  December  30,  1981  8-10 
Interview  Notes,  reaction  to  Memo  #2  11 
Calendar,  February  8  -  March  12,  1982  12 
Excerpts  from  Teaching  Journal  (Doubts)  13 
Teacher's  Writing  ("Impelled  Poem")  14 
Excerpts  from  Teaching  Journal  (Reports  on  Classes)  15 

Field  Notes,  February  24-25,  1982  16-18 

Portrait  of  R.B.  19-22 
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The  creeping  doubts  than  gnaw  at  one's  vitals  are  at  work  on  my 
insides.  Am  I  doing  the  right  thing?  Have  1  gone  too  fast?  Do  the 
kids  understand  process?  Should  I  have  assigned  a  process  entry 

C       at  a  time  when  they  had  no  idea  of  what  it  was?  How  do  I  get  kids 
more  into  writing  and  taking  responsibility  for  their  writing? 

J      How  do  1  avoid  the  slap-dash  approach  that  I  felt  too  many  of  my 

v       kids  used  too  many  times  last  year?  Do  I  use  grades  and  mark  them 
down*  aerely  because  their  priotiti.es  are  not  congruent  with  mine? 
I  was  disappointed  in  yesterday  when  not  every  kid  had  both  a  piece 

l       of  writing  and  a  process  entry  in  a  journal.  But  then  I  remembered 
Diane's  advice  about  Theo       look  at  what  you  have.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  of  the  41  students  in  my  English  classes,  only  five 
kids  did  not  have  their  work  in,  and  of  these,  one  was  absent,  one 
was  new  to  the  school  and  understandably  confused,  and  the  others 
claimed  vociferously  to  either  have  left  it  home  or  to  not  have 

<       understood.  So  why  am  I  beefir.g?  Or  am  I?  I'm  not  really  sure.  I 
guesr  I  wanted  100%. 


."tmrl  -too-  strong  a  writer  to  provide  a  good  mod ^1  for  kids*  I 
V  think  I  write  well,  and  I  have  a  facility  with  words,  and  I  know  how 
to  do  it.  Yesterday  I  passed  around  FOG  DOG  in  all  four  drafts,  and 
I  shared  the  four  process  entries  with  the  kids.  One  of  my  purposes 
was  to  show  them  my  process,  to  share  with  them  how  I  did  my  assignment, 
in  hopes  that  they  will  see  a  model  and  take  parts  of  it  as  their 
own  and  proceed  apace.  But  Dennis  used  to  caution  me  about  being 
too  forceful  in  a  discussion,  and  I  wonder  if  I  em  too  strong  as 
a  writer,  too  together  in  my  approach  to  be  of  value.  Is  this  conceit, 
or-  is»  ii  real?  I  do  not  know.  Can  Toscanni  instruct  budding  musicians? 
.  I  guess  s?.  What  if  I  scare  them  off,  though?  There  is  always  a 
✓risk  in  anything  one  does.  That's  what  makes  it  fun       taking  the 


risk . 
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Thinking  Aloud  Memo  01  October  27.  1981  Ross  Burkhardt,  8th  Grade 

What  have  I  learned  about  this  class,  this  teacher,  so  far? 

Ross  uses  everything  about  him  to  teach  —  school  incidents,  anecdotes  about 
students,  my  presence  in  the  classroom,  his  own  interests,  the  9C  or  so  posters 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  covering  the  walls,  news  events,  a  lot  of  poetry. 
As  a  result,  all  of  the  objects  in  his  room  carry  some  special  significance  — 
from  the  Darth  Vader  poster  called  into  use  on  Day  1,  "You  think  he's  bad?  You 
don't  want  to  find  out  what  I  will  do  If  you  don't  bring  a  writing  implement  to 
class,"  —  to  the  multi-colored  signs  on  the  writing  process  that  appear  and  are 
pointed  to  as  Ross  introduces  a  new  concept.    Even  chairs  and  tables  are  used  to 
indicate  particular  activites  —  writing  and  reading  aloud  are  done  at  tables 
formed  into  a  large  circle,  with  Ross  Joining  the  group  as  a  member;  poems  are 
recited  into  a  microphone  in  front  of  the  room  to  students  seated  in  three  long 
rows;  didactic  lessons  have  chairs  and  tables  turned  in  one  direction  facing  the 
blackboard:  writing  groups  meet  in  three's  and  four's  at  Individual  tables.  On 
one  morning  when  I  arrived  early,  Ross,  busy  rearranging  tables  into  a  circle, 
explained  quickly,  "1  like  to  have  it  organized  before  they  come." 

Once  students  arrive,  they  may  spend  time  writing  (often  a  ten-minute  free 
writing  exercise) ,  sharing  their  writing  (pieces  they  are  working  on  for  homework 
and/or  their  process  entries),  talking  about  the  writing  process,  listening  to 
Ross'  writing,  studying  and  reciting  poetry,  learning  how  to  respond  to  each  others' 
writing  or  learning  how  to  prepare  pieces  for  publication. 

Except  when  students  are  asked  to  write  a  letter  to  him  ("Write  me  a  letter 
about  your  writing  program  last  year  and  your  goals  for  yourself  this  year.")  or 
to  Dr.  Bell  ("Write  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell  about  the  changes  in  the  school  this 
year."),  Ross  does  not  assign  topics  for  writing.  -Free  writing  is  used  as  a  way 
of  helping  students  discover  something  they  can  write  about,  but  generally  a  piece 
of  writing  is  assigned  and  students  develop  their  own  ways  of  handling  it.    To  help 
thera  see  how  writers  discover  what  to  write,  Ross  often  talks  about  his  own  writing, 
indicating  how  events  and  perceptions  in  his  life  become  the  source  of  his  poems 
and  stories;  for  example,  in  explaining  two  poems  he  had  written  he  mentions  the 
dead  cat  on  the  L.I.E.  and  the  stray  dog  in  the  morning  fog  —  "Woah,  I  gotta  write 
about  that,"  he  tells  the  class.    Ross  also  states  quite  emphatically,  "Want  to 
see  me  go  crazy?    Crumple  paper  and  throw  away  drafts.    Do  you  know  why?    In  that 
paper  may  be  the  seed  of  the  best  writing  you  are  going  to  do."    The  point  is  made 
over  and  over  ag/iin       everything  around  "s  is  the  source  of  our  writing. 
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During  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  Ross  establishes  routines.  Everyone 
will  write,  including  him  ("If  1  give  you  an  assignment,  it's  important  for  me 
to  do  it,  too"),  writing  will  be  shared  (by  Day  3  everyone  has  read  something  to 
the  class),  and  everyone's  writing  will  be  respected.    One  thing  Ross  will  not 
tolerate:    noise  when  someone  is  sharing  a  piece  of  writing  (If  I  have  a  value, 
it's  silence."  -  Day  10;  "If  there's  ever  a  time  to  be  serious,  it's  when  someone 
is  reading  his  or  her  writing."  -  Day  12).    The  day  Ross  asks  a  student  to  leave 
the  class  because  he  is  making  noise  while  another  student  is  reading,  Ross  tells  * 
the  class  "to  mark  this  moment  indelibly  in  your  memories  so  it  won't  happen 
again." 

By  the  seventh  week  of  school  Ross  prepares  his  students  to  work  in  writing 
groups.    Until  now,  they  have  practiced  active  listening  in  the  large  group  (with 
Ross  and  me  modeling  responses),  they  have  read  pieces  to  a  partner  and  they  have  —  * 
read  their  articles  for  the  DNL  in  groups  of  three.    Now,  to  prepare  them  for  in- 
dependent  group  work,  Robs  has  devised^two  plans:    in  one  class  Diane,  Ross  and  I 
train  a  group  of  students  in  a  "holistic  response"  to  writing  on  one  day  and  then 
become  a  model  writing  group  for  students  on  another  (Di  and  I  responding  to  a  poem 
Ross  has  written);  in  the  other  class,  Di's  students  come  in  and  spend  two  class 
periods  "training"  Ross'  students  in  writing  group  techniques.    One  of  our  future 
interests  will  be  to  sea  how  well  groups  function  and  how  closely  students  follow 
our  modeling  and  advice. 

Other  things  we  also  need  to  look  at  more  closely  include  revising,  the  use 
of  process  journals  and  the  idea  of  ownership.    After  Ross  introduces  the  idea  of 
revision  to  students  (Day  6),  Frank  asks  him,  "Why  should  you  write  about  what 
you've  already  written?'!  rRoss  recognises  the  dilemma  and.  answers -in  terms  of  his 
own  revision  of  him  poem,  Fog  Dog.    But  will  Ross'  taking  revision  seriously  be 
enough  of  a  guide  for  his  students  to  take  it  seriously?    Similarly,  Ross  is  serious 
about  the  notion  of  ownership. -  On  Day  5,  he  asks  rhetorically,  "When  does  stuff 
get  finished?"    and  ant.-™™,  "I  can't  give  you  *»rule.    Jfou  decide.    You  have  to* be 
satisfied.    You  are  resj  usible  for  your  writing."    Again,  we  have  to  wait  and  see 
whether,  how  and  at  what  point  students  begin  to  feel  responsible  for  their  own* 


^  I  writing.    On  Day  18,  Ross  tells  the  class  that  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  entries 

1  v*~  L  in  their  process  journals.    He  brings  two  new  signs  into  class  on  the  writing 

?*  process  and  writes  long  comments  in  students'  lournals.    Another  new  focus: 

^J.if  whether,  how  and  at  what  point  the  process  entries  begin  to  change. 
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Finally,  there  are  several  things  that  come  across  clearly  in  this  class- 
room: 

1.    Ross  is  comfortable  in  his  room:    he  moves  about  it  frequently , 
occasionally  standing  outside  the  circle  of  students  with  his 


to  make  a  point. 

2.  Ross9  love  of  poetry  forms  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  class. 
This  begins  on  Day  1  with  the  Team  I  meeting  which  Ross  opens 
amid  music  and  fanfare  by  reciting  a  poem  and  continues  with 
his  frequent  sharing  of  the  poems  he  is  working  on  and -the 

poetry  recitations  every  few  weeks  (even  he. and  I  do  them).  ■  -   -  « 

# 

3.  Ross  shares  with  the  class  not  only  his  expectations  of  them, 
but  his  pleasure  when  they  live  up  to  his  demands:    after  kids 
read  aloud  on  Day  1,  he  says  "I  thank  you.11   After  a  process 
discussion  on  Day  3,  he  concludes  class  with  "Thank  you.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this."    After  the  first  poetry  recitation 
on  Day  7,  "I  was  pleased  with  your  support  and  participation. 
That's  important  to  me."    And  after  reading  some  BUMF  journal 
entries  (a  social  studies  assignment),  "I  really  enjoyed 
reading  your  BUMP  journals.    I  learned  so  much.    You  were  an 
incredible  audience." 

So  far,  I9ve  learned  that  Ross9  statement  "Everything  is  grist  for  the  mill" 
is  realized  in  this  room.**  Events  are  carefully  orchestrated,  an  early  experience  -  « 
serves  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a  later  one,  reflection  is  ongoing.    In  this 
room  Ross  composes  not  only  writing  but  also  a  world. 


hands  on  someone's  shoulders;  sometimes  kneeling  down  next  to 
students  talking  quietly  or  joking  with  the  group;  at  other 
times  crossing  from  one  side  of  the  circle  to  the  other  just 
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Notts  on  Rots'  Class 


December  30,  1981 


MAJOR  EVENTS 

A  class  publication  was  completed  by  Parent  Conference  Day  -  November  20.  1981 

To  do  this,  writing  groups  became  editing  groups;  typed  copies  were  proofread; 
Ross  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  "correcting'  student  writing  that  was  tech- 
nically "incorrect".    He  decided  to  leave  it  the  way  the  author  created  it  and 
let  the  authors  learn  the  notion  of  being  responsible  for  their  own  work. 

Letters  to  authors  were  exchanged 

Students  wrote  to  two  people  in  Ross'  class  and  to  two  authors  in  Diane's  class. 
I  have  no  data  on  what  happened  when  they  received  them.    Any  response?  Did 
they  save  them?    (How  did  kids  view  this  activity?) 

BUMP  has  become  "Life's  Tough,  Ain't  It?" 

Activities  have  been  moved  into  English  class.    Kids  working  intermittently  on 
committees,  slides,  logo,  etc.    Interesting  discussion  about  whether  logo  should 
be  "cute"  or  "serious".    Kids  divided  on  this.    Not  resolved  yet,  I  think.  Ross 
expresses  "nervousness"  about  committee  work  .  .  .  when  he's  not  sure  what  kids 
are  doing.      Interviews  introduced  here.    On  one  of  my  visits  to  social  studies, 
Ross  interviews  me  as  model    or  kids. 

Also  when  kids  are  discussing  possible  logos,  Ross  reminds  them  that  the  show 
is  their' 8:    "If  you  spell  it  TUFF,  you're  going  for  cuteness,  I  think.  It's 
s  choice  you  have  to  make.    You  are  kids  making  this.    You  will  have  to  live 
with  it  for  the  rest  of  your  lives."    (Day  50) 

DNL 

One  piece  due  for  DNL  after  Thanksgiving.,    Done  in  one  week  span  with  one 
writing  group  (I  t'  ink).    (I  did  not  see  any  of  this  writing  because  the  Deans 
and  David  S.  were  here.)  (  %  kids  puJbkU/  -  fc^Ay,  &4  Pt  Zubtie  i<W»«) 

Work  on  PRCT's 

Practice  writing  sessions  occurred  the  last  week  of  December.    Kids  wrote 
business  letters,  reports  and  essay.    Some  were  exchanged  for  proofreading. 
Sample  reading  passages  were  also  done.    RCT's  scheduled  for  first  week  in 
January.    Rob,  reading  Ross'  letter,  jokes,  "I'm  going  to  smoke  you." 

Poetry  Recitations 

Three  were  done  since  last  memo.  Two  memorized.  One  read  from  scripts.  Shruti, 
Becky,  Frank  and  I  did  "The  Raven". 

Ongoing  Writing  Assignments 

Kids  continue  to  write  in  class  —  tei  minutes  free  writing,  an  occasional  exer- 
cise ("describe  something  in  slow  motion") ,  process  entries  continue.  Between 
ICW's  and  homework,  about  one  piece  per  veek  is  due. 
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On  Ross 


Me  continuas  to  sake  slida  shows  (for  Bay  Area,  Strotman  and  Dartmouth),  writes 
in  his  Journal ,  is  encouraging  Don  Strotman  to  use  writing  in  science,  does  re- 
search with  case  study  kids,  continues  to  write  poems  and  share  them  with  his 
class  and/or  eighth  grade  team,  goes  carolling  with  students,  attends  concerts, 
wrestling  matches  and  volleyball  games  at  school,  maintains  a  conscious  concern 
that  the  Middle  School  not  lose  sight  of  its  mission,  dines  with  the  Deans,  and 
graciously  allows  all  kinds  of  visitors  into  his  classroom. 

Questions  he  has  come  to  so  far  include; 

How  do  I  get  kids  to  really  care  about  what  they  write? 

Are  kids  only  producing  perfunctory  pieces? 

How  do  1  conduct  a  writing  conference? 

Why  do  I  know  to  do  3,  4,  5  drafts  without  feedback? 

How  did  I  learn  that? 

Is  it  me,  Ross  Burkhardt,  students  write  for  or  is  it  Bay  Area  that  is  clear 

to  them  and  allows  them  an  audience  and  a  sense  of  power? 
I  have  not  resolved  whole  thing  about  writing  groups  or  about  the  teaching  of 

literature.    What  happens  if  kids  get  ''addicted"  to  my  comments  on  papers? 

What  effect  on  model? 


Ross  using  himself  as  model;  sharing  his  own  feelings,  perceptions  and  thoughts. 
When  he  makes  a  mistake  doing  a  poetry  recitation  and  kids  laugh,  "I  don't 
laugh  at  you  •  .  .  I'm  a  person  before  I'm  a  teacher."    (Day  33) 

When  he's  not  sure  of  something:    "I  feel  discombobulated.    Too  many  things 
going  on.    You  know,  car  in  winter,  wheels  spin  and  don't  go  anywhere."  (Day  52) 

On  David  Smith's  observation  of  Ross  (arguing  freely  with  kids;  bending  down 
on  knees):    "I  was  cheered  up  by  his  observations.    You  made  me  feel  good." 
(Day  58) 

On  Christmas  dinner:    "Arthur  touched  my  heart  (said  in  relation  to  reading 
passage)  at  dinner  last  night."    (Day  67) 

Writing  Process  Concepts 

On  BUMP  interviews:  "We're  learning  about  our  audience,  parents,  teachers  who 
will  see  it."    (Day  36) 

On  BUMP  title:    "You  will  have  to  live  with  what  you  decide.    You  are  the  kids 
making  this."    (Day  50) 

Actions  havg  consiquences/discipline 

This  activity  (editing  groups)  does  not  work  if  you  change  your  mind.    You  need 
to  stick  to  what  you  tell  me.    You  have  to  respect  me  and  your  classmates  if 
you  say  something.    Lee  messed  me  up  .  .  .  Becky,  other,  didn't  have  copies. 
I  bust  my  a —  butt  (laughs)  getting  things  done.    I  expect  the  same  from  you. 
I'll  point  it  out  when  you  don't  do  it.    (Day  37) 

(Kids  making  too  much  noise  -  not  paying  attention)    You  will  have  your  time. 
I  want  mine.    I  don't  think  I'm  asking  too  much.    I  get  upset.    I'm  a  human 
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baing.    \ou  cut  me,  I  bleec'.    I'm  lika  you  .  .  .  Striva  to  keep  a  good  relation- 
ship.   I  don't  like  being  put  in  a  bad  mood  by  kids  who  are  diareapectful. 
(Day  38) 

Acknowledgement 

I  had  incredible  reading  experience  over  the  weekend.    Thirty-six  process 
journala  and  forty  colonial  diaries.    "My  hat  ia  off  to  you.    You  did  a  wonder- 
ful Job."    Ross  reada  to  them  from  hie  Journal.    (Day  48) 

"I  waa  pleased  with  your  wTiting.    Nice  to  aee  2,  3  drafts,  different  modes. 
One  peraon  wrote  that  Rob  B'a  poem  waa  an  inspiration.    (Day  53) 

On  colonial  diaries  -  "I  love  what  you  did,  Frank,  it's  super.    Kriaty  read 
yours.  Yes,  it's  wonderful."    (Day  54) 

On  poetry  recitation:  Baaically,  I  waa  pieaaed.  You  worked  on  dramatic  «xpr«- 
aion,  more  people  put  humor,  sadness  in  there.    Hearing  it  was  good.    (Day  58) 

Writing  as  Therapy 

I  noticed  some  kids  have  been  mad,  upaet,  confused.    Have  used  writing.  I'» 
like  that.    Sometimes  I'm  so  mad,  I  have  to  write  it  cause  I  can't  trust  myself 
to  say  it.    Then  I  throw  it  away.    I'm  not  angry  anymore.    Craig  agrees  -  Yeah, 
I  wrote  two  pages  once  ...  I  hate  my  mother."    (Day  53) 

******************** 


Mv  Questions: 

How  to  sustain  kids'  interest  in  writing,  move  from  perfunctory  to  impelled? 
Is  it  useful  to  incorporate  free  writing  as  a  base?  v 
Is  it  useful  to  incorporate  other  techniques?  -  iwAppinj  (1 
How  to  resolve  literature  issue  (what  is  it?)? 
How  to  resolve  writing  group  issue? 

What  will  happen  in  Radicals  and  Tories  game?    Will  writing  other  than 

colonial  diaries  be  done?    Should  any  be  done?  „ 
What's  happened  with  writing  in  science?    Is  it  different  for  English? 
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The  heat  it  back  on  at  hom»  —  the  pipes  unfroze,  and  we  have  opened 

the  heat  flapa,  and  the  temperature  downstairs  seems  abnormally  warm  — 

we  had  been  doing  the  heat  wrong  for  all  these  years  we  were  there. 

And  Katie  called  with  good  news  rbout  California,  and  Elza's  call 

also  cheered  me  with  news  of  Theu.  So  Z  was  in  a  good  mood  when  I 

got  to  school. -Bat  hew  quickly  things  can  change.  I  discovered  that 

someone  has  cut  the  ends  off  of  the  earphone  sets  in  the  back  of  my 

room.  The  big  mike  jacks  are  missing  from  three  or  four  sets  of  earphones, 

and  for  that  matter,  a  number  of  earphones  are  missing  as  well, 

I  believe,  It.  sickens  me  to  think  there  is  a  kid  or  kids  who  sit  there 

and  wantonly  destroy  the  stuff  in  my  room  —  I  need  to  share  that 

feeling  with  the  kids.  Then  also,  the  folder  that  has  pieces  of  writing 

in  it  that  the  sub  was  supposed  to  leave  is  not  around.  I  immediately 

leap  to  the  coi^olusioa  tha>t--it  waa-tossed  awa#  ,by  juJtid—-  why?  I 

don't  know  what   makes  me  think  this  —  perhaps  it  is  the  discovery 

of  the  cut  ends  on  the  earphones  that  did  it  —  because  there  is 

a  set  of  earphones  out  on  the  tape  recorder  where  they  weren't 

yesterday.  Thus,  someone  knows  something  -bcut  that  and  how  they 

got  there  and  why.  It  may  be  related.  All  I  know  is  that  I  have  no 

sub  report  from  yesterday,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  woman  was  going 

to  leave  me  one  (Debbie  Fletcher's  piece  of  writing  was  in  the  folder, 

and  other  kids  were  done  and  probably  handed  in  stuff) .  So  now  I  do 


yesterday's  group  was  a  blur  —  I  spent  the  whole  time  Myingi 


iriyself  and  the  pain  I  feel  on  occasions 
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IMPELLED  POEM 


I  have  not  penned  a  poem  these  many  weeks. 
Think  not  my  muse  has  wandered  off  and  died 
Rather,  pressures  heavy  from  without 
Blocked  rhythms  seeking  exit  from  inside. 
A  tense,  uneasy  feeling  —  unrelated 
Anxiety-  clenching  gut  and  limb  --  . 
Now  pervades  my  being,  braced  and  taut. 
Horizons  once  seen  clearly  have  grown  dim. 
I  live  in  fear  of  not  achieving  goals 
I've  taken  on.  Why  am  I  afraid? 
In  my  head  1  know  there's  nothing  wrong 
With  missing  several  steps  in  the  parade, 
But  in  my  heart,  the  pain  does  not  subside 
And  give  me  rest.  My  need  is  real: 
To  stop  and  shape  ideas  more  frequently 
And  capture  how,  poetically,  I  feel. 
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That  sick  feallag  im  wr  stomach  is  with  m  m  I  begin  the  day.  I  have  no  definite 
plans,  although  with  "Twelve  Angry  Men"  in,  I  can  see  that  at  least  half  my  day 
is  Accounted  for.  God  Bless  the  Movies. 

I  want  to  have  che  kids  do  a  letter  of  appreciation  and  really  get  into  it. 
This  is  something  they  have  done  in  years  past,  but  always  1  am  looking  for  ways 
to  Increase  the  commitment  of  their  writing.  1  was  thinking  about  discussing  the 
term,  "Thank  You,"  in  class  beforehand,  to  get  them  to  think  beyond  the  mechanical 
response  ar.fect  and  really  search  out  someone  who  did  something  for  them  and 
tell  it  like  it  is.   Too  often  I  feel  kids  do  not  go  deep  enough  into  themselves, 
end  their  writing  thus  Is  not  "impelled."  Maybe  no  matter  what  they  give 
me,  I  will  want  more.  I  guess  I  wmy  never  be  satisfied  —  an  interesting 
thought.  At  any  rate,  some  reheersal  in  class  beforehand  before  giving  out  the 
assignment    seems  to  be  in  order. 


BAJ  -  2/24/82 

The  "letter  of  thanks"  Idea  seemed  to  go  over  fairly  well,  although 
in  some  cases  kids  did  not  have  an  idea  of  who  they  were  going 
to  write  to.  Eng.  B  turns  them  in  this  afternoon,  Eng.  A 
tomorrow.  I  just  wrote  both  of  mine  —  to  Sondra  and  Bob  Kaplan. 
They  were  fun  to  write  and  made  me  feel  good  —  I  hope  the  kids 
get  the  same  kind  of  feeling  from  them  that  I  do.  I  was  very 
aware  when  explaining  the  assignment  that  the  task  was  meant  to 
create  "impelled"  writing.  I  used  the  word  "perfuctory"  in  class 
to  describe  the  "Hi,  how  are  ya"  greetings  peoole  extend  to  one 
another  as  they  pass  in  the  halls,  knowing  full  well  that  they  are 
not  seriously  interested  in  the  person  stopping  and  ge*ng  running 
down  exactly  how  they  feel.  S,o  I  hope  that  the  kids  will  have 
a  chance  to  really  share  something  from  deep  inside  themselves 
with  another  person,  as  I  did. 


Yesterday  in  English  A  the  issue  of  trust  was  raised  —  I  started 

chastising  people  who  did  not  share  what  topic  they  had  decided 

to  write  about  for  the  letter  of  thanks.  Nine  people  in  a  row 

said  "I  don't  know"  and  Z  firmly  believe  that  they  were  merely 

Afraid  to  truet  the  rest- of  the  group  by  sharing  what  they  were 

feeling.  A  couple  of  people  did  share,  but  fewer  than  I  thought. 

Afterwards  I  felt  badly  about  not  having  been  nicer  about  it.  I 

also  yelled  at  Barbara  Harris  and  Kevin  Carey  for  not  sitting  in 

the  circle  —  at  this  point  in  the  £ear,  I  want  them  to  do  that 

and  tney  should  know  it,  and  so  I  got  upset  when  two  didn't  do 

it.  Later  in  the  day  I  also  yelled  at  Chris  Bach,  who  was  fooloing 

around  and  being  deliberately  districting  when  I  was  talking  to 

a  group  of  girls  and  trying  to  get  them  set  off  on  tasks. 

I  reamed  him  out  in  the  hall  and  shared  with  the  class  my 

displeasure.  But  given  the  pressures  on  me  that  I  feel  from 

not' having  LTAX  done  (and  that  I  feel  is  the  real  cause  of  my 

anxiety),  I  wonder  if  I  was  overly  critical  of  a  small  thing. 

I  don't  know  —  sometimes  things  like  that  are  easy  to  take,  sometimes 

they  are  a  pain.  It  depends  on  my  mood,  I  guess. 
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Ross  loves  to  perform.    He  shines  when  standing  or  sitting 


C 


on  a  stool  presenting  an  idea  to  a  rapt  audience  of  students.  His 
shine  turns  to  sparkle  when  he  sees  his  students  building  on  some- 
thing he  has  done.    For  Ross  sees  himself  as  "the  educational 
leader  in  the  classroom,"  as  "someone  who  can  show  the  way  and  point 
out  how  things  can  or  ought  to  be  done."    He  knows  that  students 
may  not  always  follow  his  lead,  but  he  nonetheless  finds  it  cru- 


cial "to  set  an  examole,  to  be  a  model." 

Ross'  leadership,  then,  works  in  two  ways.    First  he  is  an 
organizer,  of  activities,  events,  schedules,  deadlines,  performances. 
He  arranges  things  for  his  students:    the  chairs  in  different  con- 
figurations before  they  enter  the  room  and  the  day's  activities 
so  they'll  know  what  they'll  be  doing  and  what  he    expects  of 
them . 

But  he  is  also  a  participant.    When  his  students  write,  he 
writes;  when  they  memorize  poems  and  recite  them  to  the  class, 
so  does  he;  when  each  kid  produces  an  individual  magazine,  he'll 
have  Droduced  one  as  well.    Thus,  while  Ross  sees  himself  as 
"running  the  show"  and  as  "providing  structure  and  direction," 
he  is  also  a  participant  in  the  show. 

For  Ross,  the  classroom  "is  a  stage  set  and  the  year 

a  play  that  unfolds  180  acts  on  a  day  by  day  basis."    As  director, 
as  "the  driving  force  behind  what  happens,"  he  controls  the 
action.    As  fellow  actor,  he  performs  along  with  his  students.  As 
seasoned  veteran  of  the  stage,  he  often  performs  first 
to  show  them  how  it  can  be  done. 
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Thus  Ross  "puts  on  a  show"  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  He 
i  is  often  the  first  to  read  his  writinq  to  the  class,  to  bring 

in  4  drafts  of  a  poem  and  talk  about  his  strategies  for  revision. 

He  says  that  everything  he  does  is  deliberate;  the  way  he  moves 
i  around  the  room,  the  way  he  talks  quietly  with  a  single  student, 

when  he  gets  angry  and  even  when  he  "acts  unconventionally.  All 
/  of  this  is  designed  to  create  an  "open  and  informal  atmosphere 

<  wl.cj.tj  it  is  alright  to  laugh,  to  argue  and  to  have  a  good  time." 

Yet,  behind  the  stage,  Ross  goes  through  much  "hand-wringing" 
over  the  best  way  to  proceed.    As  early  as  September  15,  he  writes 

i 

in  his  journal:    Creeping  doubts. . .gnaw  at  my  insides.    Am  I 
doing  the  right  things?    Have  I  gone  too  fast?    Do  the  kids 
understand  process?...    How  do  I  get  kids  more  into  writing?... 
How  do  I  avoid  the  slap-dash  approach  too  many  of  my  kids  used 
last  year? 

it 

(  In  November:    a  nagging  series  of  questions:    Is  Marc's 

piece  too  long?    Should  I  let  Lee  get  away  with  his  copying 
since  it's  gone  this  far?    Is  Debbie's  piece  too  short?    At  what 
point  is  it  appropriate  to  intervene  in  the  "creation"  of  a  piece 
so  that  I  teach  the  child  how  to  create/shape  his/her  own  meaning 
rather  than  become  dep***£.;*t  on  me  for  help?" 

•» 

Later  the  same  month:  Will  the  kids'  writing  be  good? 
Are  they  producing  sometiing  "worthwhile"  or  just  "filler"? 
How  do  you  get  kids  to  really  care  about  what  they  write?  " 
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In  Dee* '  "  I         the  sense  that  writinq  g  ps  were  perfunc- 
tory, shallow  and  not  really  helpful.    Kids  on  draft  2  were  done 
in  5  minutes.    I  need  to  work  on  the  skill  of  havinq  them  respond 
constructively...    But  how  does  one  do  this,  and  at  the  expense 
of  what? 

The  doubts  and  questions  go  on.    Yet  one  morninq  Ross  wakes 
to  find  himself  amused  at  the  discrepancy  between  his  "off-stage" 
agonizmj  and  "on-stage"  performance:    "I  feel  not  unlike  Eisen- 
hower planning  D-Day — every  step  a  carefully  measured  pace  toward 
the  goal  of  better  writing  and  much  off-stage  wringing  of  hands 
as  I  ponder  which  step  of  the  many  oossible  to  take  and  why 
that  one  is  "better"  than  another...    How  interesting — -the  hand- 
writing and  agonizing  indecision  on  my  part  and  the  apparently  smooth 
appearance  as  se  n  by  the  kids...    This  two-faced  situation  with 
me  aware  of  both  and  the  kids  only  aware  of      1..    Here  is  a  drama 
being  played  out,  unbeknownst  to  them,  me  tryinq  to  make  the  right 
decision,  trying  to  think  of  what  is  best  to  do... and  here  they 
are,  blithely  unaware  of  hov  difficult  it  is  for  me,  how  I  worry 
about  it  so.     I  assume  that  t's  in  my  own  days  as  a  student  were 
in  similar  frames  of  mind  from  time  to  time,  and  I  neither  knew, 
noticed  nor  cared." 

But  today,  as  an  adult  and  a  teacher,  Ross  does  care  and  he 
does  worry.    He  worries  about  whether  he  has  something  to  offer 
his  students  and  whether  he  offers  too  much.    He  vrorries  about 
controlling  what  his  students  are  lo.tng  and  whether  he's  given 
them  so  much  room  they  are  beqinning  to  flounder.    He  wants  to 
give  up  controlling  their  actions  but  he  also  wants  to  fsel  useful. 
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He  wants  to  perforin  but  not  to  overpower. 

Ross  wrestles  with  these  issues  long  and  hard.    I'm  not  sure 
he' 8  resolved  them  yet.    But  regardless  of  the  role  he  plays  in 
class  what  is  clear  to  him  is  what  he  wants  his  students  to  leave 
his  class  with:    memories  of  themselves  and  what  they've  accom- 
plished and  of  him.    Re  wants  to  be  remembered  by  them  because 
memories  are  important  to  him.    He  loves  when  former  students 
come  back  to  reminisce  about  the  trips  they  went  on  or  the  class 
play  they  performed  in.    Thus  each  year,  he  designs  activities 
that  involve  students  in  creating  something  of  their  own,  some- 
thing memorable.    It  doesn't  end  there,  though.    Following  a  class- 
room activity  or  a  school  event,  Ross  himself  will  often  write 
a  poem,  sinqliAj  out  particular  students  or  experiences,  raisinc  as 
he  puts  it  "humdrum  reality  to  exalted  status."    His  role  as 
commemorator  is  important  to  him,  because  it  allows  him  "to 
legitimize  classroom  events  as  memories"  and  an  he  says,  "creating 
memories  for  kids  is  what  a  large  part  of  my  teaching  is  about." 


WRITE  ON! 

oresemeo  by  Diane  Burknardt,   6th  graae  English  A  Social 
Studies  teacher  at  the  Shoreham  -  Wading  River  Miadle  School, 
with  Nancy  Jo  Seidler,  Ken  Benowitz,  John  Rosati,  Lora 
Nicholas,   and  Jennifer  Reffelt. 


INTRODUCTION 

Should  every  teacher  be  a  teacher  of  writing?    For  me 
I  the  answer  is  yes.     Writing  is  a  valuable  tool  for  students 

and  teachers  of  every  subject.     The  act  of  putting    pen  to 
paoer  forces  us  to  think  and  at  least  allows  for  the 
possiDility  of  our  iaeas  being  expressed  more  clearly. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a  Social  Studies  teacher,  it 
is  true  to  say  that  I  have  too  often  used  writing  to  nave 
students  tell  me  what  I  already  know.     "Answer  the  ouestions 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter. "    or  "Comoiete  this  worksheet  on 
the  patterns  of  immigration  before  190fcP     Read  Chaoter  12  to 
help  you    do  it."    Or  I  asked  thern  to  write  to  find  out  and 
summarize  what  someone  else  already  knew.     "Do  research  in 
I  several  different  sources  and  write  a  report  on 

Or  on  a  test  1  mignt  as*  my  students  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
main  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  —  the  very  ones  we 
haa  gone  over  in  class. 

This  presentation  is  about  having  students  write  NOT  to 
l  tell  me  what  I  already  kn^n,  but  to  discover  what  they  know 

and  understand,  what  they  have  learned  or  are  in  the  process 
of  learning  about  a  given  topic. 

MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  SOCIAL  STUDIES  JOURNALS 

When  I  decided  two  years  ago  to  have  students  keeo  a 
Social  Studies  journal  for  all  written  homework,    it  was 
because  I  was  bored  with  reading  sets  of  dittos  or  papers  _ 
where  all  the  answers  were  essentially  the  same.     I  vowed  to 
keeo  the  journals  free  of  the  type  of  asignments  which 
produce  identical  answers  from  every  student  who  has  done  the 
work  correctly.     Thus,   I  had  to  give  up  the  kind  of 
assignments  mentioned  above. 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  my  English  classroom*    I  asked 
students  to  do  freewriting  on  the  topic  of  Colonial  Life  as 
we  were  beginning  the  unit,   and  got  responses  like  the 

f ol lowing  t 

"Boring'     My  mom  used  to  like  it.  Old 
Be v n page.  Making  candles.  Wearing 
bonnets.   Hate  it.     Take  vield  trios  to 
long  ago  places.     Teachers  have  lots  of 
books  on  it.   You  read  about   it.  Long 
dresses.     Little  House  on  the  Prairie. 
Guys  working  for  little  pay.     Not  a  lot 
of.  food.     Have  to  work  hard  for  it.  Must 
be  boring  back  then. " 
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1  asked  them  to  read  tneir  text cook  assignments  and 
writ*  their  reaction*  ana  questions  to  what  they  read. 


<After  reading  about  young  people  in 
colonial  time*)     "That  is  really 
different.   I  would  not  have  liked  to  have 
worked  when  X  was  7.     That  must  have  been 
horrible.     X  liked  the  part  when  they  say 
how  some  9  teenagers9  made  the  U.S.  wnat 
it  is  today*     That  really  makes  me  feel 
good.     What   X  don1 t  understand  is  why  did 
they  change  it  from  being  that  kids 
worked  so  young  to  the  way  it  is  now 
where  we  can9 t  work  at  all?" 


I  asked  them  to  write  what  they  had  learned  as  a  result 
of  our  class  lesson  and  sometimes  discovered  that  what  X  was 
"teaching"  and  what  they  were  "learning"  were  two  different 
things. 

One  thing  X  found  out  immediately  was  how  much  more 
energy  and  enthusiasm  I  have  for  reading  ana  responding  to 
journal  entriet  than  I  could  ever  muster  fo  the  old 
9  identical  response9  type  of  assignment. 

When  each  student  writes,  each  thinks  for  himseit  about 
the  tooic.     In  a  clas  discussion  it  is  possible  to  let 
someone  else  do  the  thinking.     When  reading  a  tent,   it  is 
possible  for  the  eyes  to  see  the  -words  without  the  mind 
comprehending  the  meaning.     When  students  write,  they 
discover  what  they  have  learned,  what  questions  they  have, 
what  they  understand  or  don9 t  understand. 

As  the  teacher  when  X  read  what  they  have  written,  I 
discover  what  each  student  understands.     I  am  reminded  over 
and  over  again  of    the  different  bases  of  knowledge  that 
each  brings  to  class.     X  am  in  tune  with  their  individual 
di f fences.     Most  important ly,   I  learn. 
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FROM  THE  STUDENTS  t    WRITING  AND  LEARNING 


Think  ng  about  how  writing  helps  mi  learn  reminds  me  of  looking  for  a  pot 
of  gold  under  a  rainbow.    I  know  the  pot  of  gold  lan't  really  there,  but  a  would 
like  to  believe  it  is.    I  know  that  learning  ia  there.    Zt  ia  not  imaginary  be- 
cauae  I  can  reach  into  fay  mind,  write  it  down  and  touch  it. 


Uaually  when  I  have  a  queation  and  write  about  it,  X  aort  of  anawer  the 
question  on  my  own  and  realize  that  I  knew  it  all  along.    I  juat  needed  aome- 
thing  to  help  me  get  it  out.    when  I  write  I'm  able  to  be  more  aware  cff  what  I 
know. 


In  Math  I  could  not  understand  per  cents.    No  one  knows  this,  but  in  my  pri- 
vate journal  I  kept  writing  what  waa  in  my  head  about  per cents.    I  wrote  about  the 
problems  without  doing  the  work,  just  writing  about  it.    Eventually  I  was  able 
to  put  things  together  so  I  could  understand  it  and  learn  it.    I  know  that  I  will 
always  renumber   percents  because  of  writing  about  it. 


If  I  listen  to  something  and  then  I  write  what  I  understand  from  it,  I  know 
I  understand  it.    when  I  read  it  over  it  makes  me  realize  that  I  do  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,    whereas  if  I  listen  to  something,  then  walk  out  of  the  room,  my 
mind  ia  full  of  a  bunch  of  things  and  then  I  juat  push  them  aaide  and  forget  about 
them.    I'm  sure  I  remember  some,  but  just  how  much  I'm  not  sure,    writing  about 
what  I've  learned  helps  me  to  organize  it,  ao  that  it's  not  just  a  mess  of  ideas 
in  my  head,    when  I  write  about  it,  I  can  also  see  what  I  don't  know. 


Suppose  I  had  a  journal  for  every  class  and  I  always  wrote  about  what  I 
learned  that  day.    I  think  that  I  would  definitely  learn  Math,  Science  and  French 
better,    when  I'm  writing  something  that  I  don't  know  anything  about,  I  think  by 
asking  questions,  making  guesses,  and  just  'babbling'.    This  is  a  different  way 
of  learning  for  me. 


You  ssid  to  do  freewriting  on  the  topic  of  rebel ing.    X  thought  to  myself, 
"I  don't  know  anything  to  write  about  this,"  but  I  began  to  write  anyway.  What 
happened  was  very  strange.    My  writing  asked  me  questions  and  told  me  answers. 
It  seemed  to  be  alive. 
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LOSS  \ 
btcause  of  mv   interest   in  tne  cormtct  lont  DttwMn 
wnt  inc  anc  l»*rmnp  I  asked  my  students  if  thev  would  be 
wi  :  \  i ns  to  do  some  research  with  me«   dv  keeoing  *  Mta^nina 
aoc'    i*i  on*  of  their  other  subiects.     £6  etuoente  volunteered 
c  :•  write  About  French,   Soanisn,  watr..   Science,   6vm.  or 
health.     Tney  have  oeen  writing  on  a  fairly  repular  basic 
since  early  Fer?»*uarv.     "he  following  are  several  excerpts 
*rorr.  stucentE'    imaminc  lops: 

[After  w^itin?  a  fairlv  lenntny  explanation  of 
eraonins  inducing  Charts  And  graphs  that  are  hard 
to  reproduce  nere3 /  "You  know,    I  viust  realized  that 
by  exDlainmg  htrt  what  we  were  doing  today  in 
rat h ,    2  under st ana  1 1  bet t er  wh i ch  is  good  because 
we  nave  a  test  tomorrow.     I  nooe  you  understand 
what   I  wrote.     wow  I  understand  it  better,   out  I 
s*;  i  1 1  don't  see  any  use  for  learning  it.     Do  vou?" 

Cvi*tn.     "I'm  yve^v  tirec  todav  and  rnv  ruind  wasn't 
v.it-n  math  at  all.     When  I  first  cct  to  math  class 
tn«?  ta?ie&  were  filled  ub9  so  I  sat  by  myself  whicn 
I     hough t  would  heiza  a  lot.     But   it  didn't.  I 
couldn't  focufr  on  what  we  were  doing.     So  my  mind 
wanoered  of*  until  Mr.   A  asked  me  if  I  knew  what 
thev  were  doing.      X  nodded  rrv  nead  uo  anc  down  and 
he  went  on.     And  1  wonoered  if  he  knew  I  wasn't 
telling  the  truth." 

CBciencej     "we're  dom?  a  solar  enerqv  oro.iect. 
were  supposed  to  mane  a  solar  enercv  keeper.  First 
we*  made  a  cone*  out  of  paoer  anu  tnen  we  put  silver 
*oii   inside  it  and  mace  sure  that  there  were  no 
n:«ist  m  the  cone.     Tnat's  as  far  as  we  Dot  todav, 
but  tne  next  thine  we're  supposed  to  co  is  out  a 
cur>  ar  tne  m iodic  of  trie  cone  —  anv  cuo  that  vou 
think  would  hold  the  most  heat   in.     Then  we  will 
^il]   it  ua  with  water  and  out  it  outsioe  oomted 
toward  the  sun  to  see  how  hot  the  water  pets.  The 
oriect  of  this  is  to  find  out  what  width  of  tne 
cone  will   cet  the  water  hotter.     This  is  just 
auess^ng,    but   I  think  that   it  will  heat  uo  the 
water  less  if  vou  have  a  wider  cone  than  if  you 
have  a  cone  that   is  not  too  wide. 

CSoanisnD     "I'm  learning  so  much  in  Soanish  cl 
tnat   I  can  really  put   it   into  categories.     I'm  not 
only  learning  how  to  speak  Spanish  and  pronounce 
tne  words  with  a  correct  accent,   but  also  I'm 
learning  the  history  of  Soain.       Ripht  now  we're 
learning  about  the  Romans.     I  know  how  the  Romans 
lived  and  what  their  lifestyle  was."  [Same 
student,   Different  entry}     "I  guest  it's  just  wnen 
I'm  coing  bad  in  Soamsn  class  that   I  hate  it,  out 
to  me  tn*t  sounds  reasonable.      I  kind  of  think 
thoucn  tnat  some  things  we* ve  scent  time  learning 
we  con' t  really  need  to  know.     Like  we  studieo  and 
learned  a  wnole  unit  about  soorts  and  how  to  sav 
M=oul".    "It's  out"   "They're  cheat  ing"  in  Soar.ish 


V-?:  ail. 


and  learn  dxalopues  of  «Dorts  anc  wnat  Deooie  in 
trie  st«»r,ds  are  saying.     2  tnink  the  roost  stun id 
thine  of  «1?   j6  w«  had  to  know  ali  th#  D1#CWfc  of 

equiowent.     Me  should    just  first  learn  to  oe  aDie 
to  ccwMunicatff  to  oeople  in  Spanish,  imoo»nsnt 

tnxnps.  "  i 

I3vi'3     It's  really  Dugtiinp  me.     we  just  «tarte3  tne 
3hvs:c«l  fitness  test  and  I  stink  at  all  tme 
3tc<f.   Seriously*   It's  orxvinci  we  crazv.     ^  wxc-i 
everyone  xr  tnxs  school  wasn't  so  into  sdor^ts.  I'm 
vl arming  to  try  out   fc<^  track,    out  vou^have  to  run 
around  the  track  i/k  hour  just  forest  art er si     I  can 
run  out   I've  *  act  to  do  it  every"aav  for  a:?*ut  a 


r*n'  oeixeve  now  much  trwr#  xf  driving  me  crasv. 
It's  ali     I  think  a  sou*'' when  I'm  m  a  oac  mood.  ' 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Ross  M.  Burkhardt 
Shoreham-Wading  *»iver  Middle  School 
Shoreham,  NY  11786 
April  2,  198A 

HOW  TO  CREATE  A  M'LTI-MEDIA  PROGRAM  W*TH  YOUR  STUDENTS 


THEME  -  Any  theme  about  which  your  students  can  inform  *hwn*?.1Yw* 
or  sr.  already    informed    is    appropriate.    Sports,  I™*1*.™**' 
school,  television,  advertising,  rock  music,  contemporary  *«<"•*< 
an3  politics  are  all  possible    choices.     The    purpose    of • 
presentation  is    to    givs    students    a    chance    to    explore  th.ir 
opinions  and  than  expr.es  th.mselves. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  JOURNAL  -  My  students  writs  regularly  in  th.ir 
social  studiss  journals.  Thsy  explore  preliminary  ideas,  raise 
options,  suggest  material  for  th.  presentation,  criticize  what 
has  already  been  suggested,  shar.  concerns,  and  add  to  my 
unoersJa^ng  of  th.  project.  This-  us.  of  Xti«|  oftjn  provide 
Hi.  with  .xc.ll.nt  feedback  on  how  they  see  ttee  th.m.  and  now 
th.y  f..l  about  thmir^involvement  in  th.  project. 

LOGO  -  It  is  helpful  to  ask  students  to  suggest  ideas  for  a  logo. 
Th.  logo  serves...  a  unifying  them,  for  W^M^ 
posters,  and  wsuais  can  come  from  it.  It  also  allows  sxua«m> 
artists  a  m.ans  of  expressing  their  talents. 

SECTIONS  -  Once  the  theme  is  selected,   I  ask  students    to  *uB«3«*t 
.ub-section.  of  th.  main  id...  Th.y    th.n    organize  and 
th.«    and  th.  struct ur.  of  th.  show  .merges.  Since    there    are  no 
- corr.cS *  Inlwer.  in  setting  up  an  outline,  .11  students  have  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  equally. 

SCRIPT  WRITING  -  Once  the  sect ionsfhave  been  identified,  I  ask 
Llrt*  o  w^i  passages  that  they  can  read  as  part  of  the  show. 
Vhi*  alio*.  the* to wrU.  for  real  audiences.  We  revise  and  edit 
the  passages  several  times  before  presentation. 

SOUNDTRACK  -  Much  popular  isu.i©  off.r«  .ppropri.t.    comm.nt.ry  or. 

thT.lid.  .he*.  I  ..k  my    .tuddnt".    for    .uQ9.«  tion.. 
Thly  o"  m.ny  r.cord.,  .nd  .o  .  .ong  i.  not  h.rc.  to  obt.in. 

ej  ,nEB  -  61  id..  c.r.  b.  T.u».d  wh.n  th.  .how  i.  ov.r|  thu*,  I  h.v. 
Ir,  .v.r-growi"g  "id.  libr.ry  th.t  .tud.«t.  look  through  to  find 
ipproprX  vi!u.l.  for  th.  .how.  I  mlwo  «k  «tud.nt.  to  pl«n 
"tripl.."  <thr».  .lid..  »pp.»ring  tog^th.r)  .o  th.t  th.r.  i. 
vi.u.l  unity  in  wh.t  th.  .udi.nce  .....  i. 
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A  WORKSHOP  ON  WRITING 
AN  MSSC  PRESENTATION  —  APRIL  13,  1964 
ENGLEWOOD,   NEW  JERSEY 


PRESENTED  BY: 


Di«n»  Burwhardt.   8th  qraae  English  &  Social  Studies. 


Kelly  Green  end  Vashti  Bedel  —  6th  grace 
Liz  Kelly  end  Chrie  Duffrin.   —  7th  grace 

Jennifer  Coetello,   Juetine  Guggino, 
Jim  Cast,   end  Steve  Mieieno    —  8th  grede 

of  the 

SHOREHAM  -  WADING  RIVER  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
SHOREMAN,   NEW  YORK  U78£\ 


NOTE i   In  the  Shorehem  -  Weding  River  School  District,  more 
then  100  teechere  heve  perticioeted  in  cummer  institutes 
directed  by  the  New  York  City  Writing  Project   (CUNY  et  ashmen 
College)  one  of  meny  Net i one 1  Writing  Project  sites  in  the 
USA.     As  e  result  of  this  extensive  treining  in  our  district, 
students  et  every  grede  level  from  first  grede  through 
twelfth  are  writing  drefts,  shering  their  drafts  with  peers, 
revising,  editing,   end  publishing.     In  other  words  the 
Netionel  Writing  Project  epproech  can  be  followed  at  any 
grede  level,  with  modifications  approoriate  to  the  age  level. 


The  students  who  ere  here  todav  reoresent  four 
different  teechere  who  heve  edapted  the  same  basic  principles 
of  writing  instruction  to  suit  their  own  teechinq  style*  and 
c 1 assroom  ree 1 i t i es. 


end 
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A  WRITING  PROCESS  AT  WORK 


Diane  Burkhardt,  Shoreham-Wading  River  Middle  School 

AN  OVERVIEW 

In  my  Engliah  claaaes  etudents  vrit«  regularly  on  topics  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  enjoy  writing  and  arc  aerioua  about  it.    The  major  atepa  in  the  process  we 
follow  are  REHEARSAL  —  DRAFTING  —  REVISING  —  EDITING  —  PUBLISHING.    In  reality 
the  process  ia  not  ao  linear  aa  thla  may  appear.    Sometimes  it  seems  that  all  parts 
off  the  proceaa  are  occurring  simultaneously. 

REHEARSAL 

. .  at  ahould  I  write?    What  do  I  want  or  need  to  Bay?    Who  is  going  to  read  this? 
What  mode  will  be  beat  suited  to  the  purpoae  I  have?    These  are  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  we  aak  ourselves  ae  we  think  about  a  piece  of  writing.    Rehearaal  includes  every 
thing  we  do  before  we  actually  begin  the  piece.    Students  keep  a  private  journal  in 
which  they  write  regularly  about  the  things  01.  their  minds  and  what's  going  on  in  their 
Uvea.    Thia  journal  becomes  s  source  of  ideas  for  pieces.    We  read  examples  of  many 
different  modes:    poems,  dialogues,  narratives,  essays,  interior  monologues,  etc. 
We  discuss  these  and  atudents  think  about  how  each  may  be  used  for  conveying  a  partic- 
ular neaaage.    Students  alao  keep  a  process  journal  in  which  they  "rehearse"  their 
ideas  and  plans  for  a  piece. 

DRAFTING 

We  write  drafts,  not  finished  pieces.    We  are  comfortable  knowing  that  the  first 
draft  may  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  way  the  piece  eventually  ends  up.    We  are 
comfortable  in  knowing  that  we  can  experiment  and  diacover  as  we  write,  that  we 
csn  write  aa  many  drafts  as  ve  want  until  the  meaning  ia  clear.      A  draft  is  a  work 
In  progress  end  is  not  "finished"  until  the  author  decides. 

WRITING  GROUPS    (See  psge  2  of  this  hsnd  out  for    s  more  in  depth  explanation) 

We  ahare  our  drafta  wir.h  a  group  of  our  peers.    They  respond  to  the  content  of  the 
piece.    They  tell  what  they  hear  in  it,  aak  questions  about  parts  that  are  unclear, 
talk  with  the  author  about  his/her  plana  for  the  piece. 

REVISING 

The  feedback  of  the  writing  group  enables  us  to  revise  the  piece.    We  can  do  as 
many  revisions  (or  drafts)  as  necessary  until  the  piece  says  what  the  author  wants. 

EDITING 

When  the  author  determinea  that  the  piece  is  "finished"  it  is  then  edited  according 
to  conventional  grammar  and  mechanica.    This  Is  the  first  step  in  the  process  where 
It  is  sppropriate  to  discuss  such  things  ss  spelling  and  sentence  structure,  punctuation, 
etc.  unless  the  author  has  specifically  asked  for  this  kind  of  sssistance  at  an  earlier 
etage  in  the  development  of  the  piece.    A  certain  amount  of  editing  occurs  quite  natu- 
rally aa  the  author  proceeds  from  draft  to  draft  of  the  piece. 

PUBLISHING 

We  publish  "finished"  pieces  for  real  audiences.    A  letter  to  the  principal,  a  letter 
requesting  information  prior  to  a  field  trip  to  Boston,  a  piece  produced  as  a  gift 
for  a  friend  or  relative,  an  article  for  the  district  newsletter  —  these  are  "publish- 
ing" opportunities.    In' class  we  also  create  booklets,  anthologies  of  student  writing. 
In  the  aprlng  each  student  creates  his/her  own  individual  magazine  with  a  theme,  severe  1 
pieces  written  in  different  modes  based  upon  thia  theme,  a  cover,  a  foreword  and  an 
About  the  Author  piece.    Students  receive  copies  of  their  msgazines  to  share  with 

O   family  and.  friends. 


HOW  CAN  WE  CREATE  EFFECTIVE  WRITING  GROUPS? 


ESSENTIAL  INGREDIENTS . 

TRUST  (With  a  capital  T) .    Kids  naad  to  know  that  you  trust  them  to  meet 
in  group*  and  to  be  serious  about  discussing  their  writing, 

SUPPORT    for  the  writing  group  as  the  primary  means  for  jetting  feedback 
on  a  piece  of  writing.  (If  I  give  my  feedback  too  soon  or  too  often,  I  Undermine 
the  writing  group  ) 

WRITING  that  kids  care  about.    Generally  this  means  that  they  have  chosen 
what  they  are  writing  about. 

PREPARATION  FOR  GROUPS. 

If  students  have  never  shared  their  writing  aloud,  it's  important  to  begin 
by  doing  a  variety  of  activities  that  will  establish  sharing  as  a  basic  principle 
in  your  classroom.    Some  examples  t 

—  stories  composed  aloud  by  the  entire  class  in  which  each  person  contributes 
to  the  plot  briefly.    Sit  in  a  circle  and  go  around  once  or  twice.  Kids 
also  have  to  listen  in  order  to  be  able  to  contribute. 

—  "magic  circle"  sharing 

—  theater  games  or  exercises 

—  collaborative  solving  of  mini-mysteriee   or  discussion  skills  games  in 

which  each  person's  contribution  is  essential  to  solving  a  puzzle,  mystery,  etc 
A  book  called  LEARNING  DISCUSSION  SKILLS  THROUGH  GAMES  by  Gene  and  Barbara 
Stanford  from  Citation  Press  has  a  lot  of  good  ideas. 

—  anything  you  can  think  of  that  encourages  cooperation,  collaboration,  and 
aharing  as  opposed  to  competition. 

I  also  think  it's  a  good  idea  to  ask  kids  to  write  short  pieces  and  share 
them  with  the  whole  class  from  the  very  first  day  of  school.  ACTIVE  LISTENING 
can  be  introduced  and  practiced  each  time  writing  is  shared.    Begin  by  modelling 
this  "sayback "technique,  then  have  the  kids  take  turns.    Point  out  what  you're 
doing  An  active  listening  and  discuss  it  with  them.    (Even  after  groups  are 
established,  it's  a  good  idea  to  plan  occasional  class  periods  for  whole  group 
sharing  and  active  listening  practice  —  the  mini-lemon  idea) . 

Introduce  the  language  of  response    as  a  natural  extemsion.  of  the  active 
listening.    Model  a  response  in  which  you  tell  the  author  what  you  think  his 
purpose  was,  specific  images  evoked  by  the  piece,  the  feeling  you  'got',  specific 
words  or  phrases  that  work  well,  etc. 

MOVING  TOWARD  GROUPS. 

Have  the  whole  class  act  as  a  writing  group  for  a  piece  that  you  have 
written.    As  the  author,  model  the  way  in  which  you  would  respond  to  the  "listen- 
ers".   Show  the  kids  of  questions  an  author  might  ask  to  invite  specific  feedback. 

A*k  several  students  to  serve  as  a  writing  group  that  will  be  observed 
by  the  entire  class.    Make  sure  everyone  has  copies  of  the  piece(s)  being  discussed. 
Discuss  the  group's  procedure. 

Put  students  in  pairs  to  discuss/respond  to  each  other's  pieces. 


COMPOSITION  OF  WRITING  GROWS . 


At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  I  like  to  try  different  combinations 
of  kid*  while  I'm  getting  to  know  then  end  their  writing.    (If  their  writing 
group  skills  are  already  good,  I  don't  do  this). 

When  I'm  ready  to  set  up  permanent  groups,  I  ask  for  input  from  the 
kids.    We  also  discuss  the  importance  of  trust  within  a  writing  group..  I  follow 
their  suggestions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  creating  3  person  groups .  These 
groups  will  stay  :ogether  for  a  long  time,  maybe    even  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Some  groups  are  very  heterogeneous}  others  are  very  homogeneous.    Groups  of 
each  type  work  magnificently.    Mutual  trust  seems  to  be  far  more  important  than 
comparable  writing  skills.    An  excellent  writer  is  not  necessarily  an  excellent 
group  participant. 


FEEDBACK  TO  GROUPS. 

/ 

Each  writing  group  tapes  all  of  its  discussions  via  cassette  recorder. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  listen  to  the  tapes  after  each  group  meeting 
and  complete  a  comment  sheet  for  each  student.    I  am  able  to  compliment  them 
for  the  thinc/s  they  are  doing  well  and  offer  suggestions  for  improving  other 
parts  of  their  group's  procedure-.  

Listening  to  the  tapes  is  wonderful,  but  very  time  consuming.    I  usually 
listen  to  about  1/3  of  the  tapes  each  w*ek  after  the  first  few  times. 

I  don't  grade  writing  groups,  but  writing  group  participation  .is  part 
of  the  English  grade. 


WRITING  GROUPS  VS.  EDITING  GROUPS. 

Students  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  writing  group  and  the 
editing  group.    When  the  author  is  still  in  the  process  of  drafting  and 
revising  his  piece,  mechanics  are  not  part  of  the  discussion.    When  the  author 
is  ready  to  finalize    the  piece,  he  tells  the  group  that  he's  ready  for  editing 
and  they  respond  by  focusing  on  mechanics. 
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STUDENTS  DOCUMENT  THEIR  COMPOSING  PROCESSES 

by  Diane  Burkhardt 

Shoreham-Wadlng  River  Middle  School 

I 

My  eighth  grade  etudenta  keep  a  journal  In  which  they  write  about  how  they 
write...  We  call  It  the  'proceaa  journal*.     I  firet  aaked  atudenta  to  do  thib 
■everal  yeara  ego  becauae  of  my  own  experience  In  keeping  euch  a  journal  during 
a  New  York  City  Writing  Project  auaaer  Inetltute.    I  had  found  It  to  be  a  real 
t  benefit.    I  wanted  to  chare  ay  enthuelaea  with  ay  etudenta.    More  recently  I 

realise  that  the  reason  I  want  ay  students  to  keep  a  process  journal  is  because 
of  the  information  it  gives  to  thea  and  to  ae  about  all  the  things  that  happen 
both  within  thea  and  without  thea'  as  they  compose. 

1)    Every  writer  has  a  coaposlng  process.  j 
(  2)    The  writer  is  the  best  source  of  information  about 

how  he/she  composes. 
3)    There  is  value  to  the  individual  writer  in  becoming 

aware  of  all  aspects  of  his/her  composing  process. 
A)    There  is  value  to  the  classroom  community  of  writers 

in  sharing  individual  composing  processes. 


Students  write  regulerly  in  their  process  journals  as  they  are  rehearsing, 
drafting,  and  revising  pieces  of  writing.     I  collect  the  journals  at  least  once 
eech  week  to  read  and  respond  to  what  they  have  written.    The  written  dialogue 
that  I  have  with  each  student  about  his/her  composing  is  actually  a  form  of  con- 
ferencing.   It's  a  way  for  me  to  be  certain  that  I  "speak"  individually  with  each 
student  about  his/her  writing  each  week. 

Students  use  their  process  journals  for  a  variety  of  purposes.    At  times 
they  write  about  the  conditions  of  their  writing  environment:  j 

I've  got  ay  tape  recorder  on  and  I  like  it.    I  /eel  more  relaxed 
with  it  on.    I'm  lowing  on  the  wai.'  on  my  bed  in  my  room.    My  bed 
is  in  a  corner  bo  I  can  lean  against  the  waJJ  and  hang  my  feet 
over  the  edge  of  the  bed.    My  light  ia  on.    It  ia  over  my  right 
ehouJder.    My  hand  is  hurting  ao  I  just  changed  the  grip.    My  right 
hand  ia  sweating. 

Sometlmea  they  write  about  the  general  way  in  which  they  write: 

Whenever  I  write  e  tirat  draft,  all  the  pointa  I  want  to  make 
are  down  but  juat  in  acrambled  sentences  and  the  paragraphs  are 
all  out  of  order. 

They  rehearae  ideas  for  a  piece: 

What  do  I  write?   Not  stealing.    That's  my  dialogue.  Falling 
downstairs?    Maybe.    Hiking  accident?    In  wilderneas?    YVCKl  Too 
hard.    Babysitting?    Yea  I    Babysat  all  day.    Pranks  and  kids  are 
bad  then  at  end  get  $20  or  something.  "I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  worth 
it,"    I  think  to  myself.    I  can  use  that.    Kids  give  dog  a  bath. 
Fire?    Too  tragic.    Fall?   No  they  get  in  fist  fight  with  the  boy 
next  door.    Avon  lady  cornea  leaves  sample.    Kids  draw  with  lipstick 
all  over  the  walls. 
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They  nske  specific  plant  for  the  draft:  they  are  composing: 
How  to  do  part  2 

1.  grounded  —  for  week  after  school 

2.  tell  where  they  are  nest  wA,  and.    Mender  off 
J.    Stony  sssmed  conf .  Jo  nervous. 

4.  dialogue 

5.  Jo  runs  none. 

6.  When  she  yets  in  parents  notice  something  wrong  and  try 

to  talk  to  her.    Ask  whit's  wrong.    No  go  with  Jo.    Mo  talk. 

7.  After  thinking  about  Tony  for  a  while  that  night  she  thinks 
that  he'll  probably  leave  her  alone  now  thet  he's  heen  turned 
down  twice. 

Often  they  write  et  natural  stopping  points  as  they  are  drefting  a  piece: 

I've  got  so  many  questions  about  how  I  should  writs  this,  where 
should  I  start  what  kind  of  a  kid  is  this  kid?   I  feel  like  it's 
definitely  not  flowing,  it's  choppy  city  I    I  can't  write  like  a 
6  year  old.    How  is  anyone  going  to  know  the  difference  between 
when  he's  talking  to  the  reader  or  a  character.    This  doesn't 
feel  right.    I'm  soaking  it  up  as  X  go  along  and  I  never  do  that. 

After  writing  they  reflect  on  the  dreft  they  have  completed: 
Axgghhhh 

too  long?  time  wise 
too  much  description 
in  some  parts 
too  little  in 
others. 

Too  such  cross 
out 

too  sloppy 

too  such  concern 

about  what  other 

people  will  think 

too  little  concentration 

too  much  thinking 

about  time 

too  much  thinking 

about  a  certain 

person. 

Argghhhhi 

They  write  ee  they  reviee: 

I'm  really  stuck  on  this  piece.    I  tried  revising  but  I  couldn't 
get  going.    There  are  so  many  suggestions  from  my  writing  group 
that  I  want  to  use   and  I  also  hate  the  ending.    If  I'm  gonna'  have 
Tony  kill  himself  I  would  make  it  Tony's  story  and  make  Jo  a  minor 
character  ... 

They  evaluate: 

I'm  back.    I  just  finished  the  piece  and  towards  the  end  it  had 
a  lot  of  emotional  feeling  to  it.    It's  great!    I  love  it. 

To  me  what's  most  important  is  that  each  student  use  his  journal  in  a 
wsy  that  is  most  helpful  to  him. 
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ASrD  PRESENTATION  —  THE  CONCORD  -  MAY  7,  1984 

1.  INTRODUCTION  (S  win) 

a.  Anita  -  Writing  in  ths  District  (Psrl/Stsrl ing,  Suwwsr 
Wkshps) 

b.  Audrey  -  Aspects  of  ths  Wr.ting  Program 

c.  Ross  -  Our  Presentation  -  ""hree  teachers  of  writing  * 
students 

2.  SLIDE  SHOW  (15  win) 

3.  ANITA  (IS  win) 


4.   ROSS  (l!5  win) 


5.  AUDREY  (13  win)       Iwplicatior     of  Writing 

Out »3  «  writing 
Writ i  g  Groups 
Writ  a  g  Center 

6.  CLOSURE  -  Ross  (3  win)     -  We*  «  sssn  fragments  here  today 

no    r«  way  to  tsach  writing 

kid    and  t sachets  writs  often  in 

wan    wodsst  lots;  of  class  tiws 

rea  ons  for  writing 

DIS" 3IBUTI0N  OF  MATERIALS 

7.  STATEMENTS  FROM  KIDS   (1  MIN) 

8.  QUESTION/ANSWER  SESSION  (16  MIN) 


-  Sharing  -  at   extension  of  writing 
roow  atmospr  Anita's  role 

/8th  grads  wr  ting  classroom  - 
/ process  appr  ach 
Jade-  -  pi  sec 
Rich  -  pi sec 
Jan ins  -  mau  zxns 
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ENGLISH  8  1  I 

R.  Burkhardt  Myu\d-od* 
September  29,  1963   — 

Good  afternoon.  Here  is  a  nemo  to  help  you  organise  your  work  for  tomorrow,  Friday, 
September  30.    As  you  know,  you  are  supposed  to  write  a  "personal  esssy"  for  tomorrow's 
class.  A  personal  esssy  is  an  essay   written  in  the  first  person  ("I")  about  some 
event  or  incident  in  your  life,  or  about  someone  you  know,  etc.  Remember  to  refer  to 
the  samples  we  read  in  class  if  you  have  questions  about  whst  you  are  supposed  to  do. 

In  class  we  agreed  that  a  personal  essay  has  the  following  characteristics: 

—  it  is  true 

—  it  is  written  in  the  first  person 

—  it  is  based  on  personal  experience 

~  it  often  contains  thoughts  and  feelings 

—  the  author  "learned"  something  from  the  incident,  in  many  cases 

—  it  is  often  a  "looking  back"  piece  or  a  "reflection" 

—  the  subject  is  important  to  the  author 

Pay  attention  as  (tyou  compose  your  personal  essay  to  the  way  you  %vs  decisions 
and  the  experience  you  have  of  writing  it.  I  would  like  you  to  use  vour  process  journal 
in  a  way  that  has  often  proved  helpful  to  others  as  they  began  work  on  pieces.  Here  are 
some  ftflwde  process  Journal  entries  written  last  September  by  8th  graders: 

(1)  "I  have  no  idea  what  to  write  for  this  essay.  This  is  really  tough. 
I'm  going  to  read  over  those  examples  again.  I  don't  think  I'm  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  describe  anything  like  those  people  did  in  the 
samples  you  gave  us.  All  of  those  rre  about  realistic  things  that 
happen  to  kids  our  age.  That  won't  r>e  hard  to  do.... I  have  this  idea 
about  practicing  the  piano.  I've  been  taking  lessons  for  yesrs,  and 
I  still  hate  to  practice.  I  don't  get  any  better  and  ray  mother  jokes 
that  the  teacher  puts  cotton  in  her  ears  wVn  it's  time  for  my  lesson. 
There  are  some  funny  things    I  could  write  about  how  I  go  to  my 
lesson  and  haven't  even  looked  at  the  pimo  since  the  last  lesson, 
and  she  must  know  it.  But  she  never  *a;?s  snythlng  mean  or  sarcastic  — 
just  all  these  'too  pice'  cowmen r b  tibour  how  I'm  coming  along  nicely. 
1  think  she's  g  jerk.  I  thinlc  J' 11  start  and  see  where  to  go  from 
there." 

(2)  "What  should  I  write?  Gosh,  I  can  think  of  so  many    things  to  write 
about,  but  it's  just  which  one?  I  could  write  something  about  (my 
friend)  and  I,  or  I  could  write  about  my  Dad.  There's  always  some- 
thing to  write  about  ray  family.  Or  I  could  write  about  how  I  miss 

 .  I  can't  really  think  of  what  to  write.  I  w£sh  something 

good  would  pop  into  my  head,  ft  s*ems  like  everything  X  have  to 
write  about  is  bad  or  sad.  I  kno-j  of  want  to  write  something  funny. 
If  I  keep  writing  I  know  something  will  pop  up,  so  I'll  kee  j  on 
babbling  here." 

(J)  "What  am  I  gonna  write?  Not  shoplifting  —  too  real!  Falling  dovn- 
stsirs?  Mavbe.  Hiking  accident?  YUCK!  Too  hard.  Babysitting'  Yea! 
Babysat  all  day.  Pranks  and  kids  are  bad,  then  at  end  get  SO.  "I'd 
not  sure  if  it  was  worth  it,"  I  think  to  myself.  1  can  use  'hat. 
Kids  give  dog  a  bath.  Fist  fight  with  boy  next  door.  Avon  ladv 
leaves  sample.  Kids  draw  with  lipstick  all  over  the  walls.' 


Journals,  b.bblln,  th.lr  t^rZ,^^^  £  2£  T" 
WOULD  VOU  TRY  DOIHC  THIS  AS  YOU  WRITE  YOUR  PERSONAL  ESSAY.  PLEA JE?  ' 
SSCmC  ASSIGNMENT  IN  PROCESS  JOURNAL  (du.  tMmw  ^  ,.„,,  _  ^ 

or  ^-r^ffi,"'  1U"  "«« 
wnt  to  writ.  .bout.  Tbw  ,t«?  w^^i  yOU  *"  °ni  th"  »ou  thlnk  F™ 
Pl.c.  of  p.p.r.  Don't  coS. ""J  Z  ltl         Per!0"'1  m  '  ~P«"« 

.tuck  or  d.cld.  to  ...na"  5£  ?tt!Z?££? ^  *" 

P~«M^1^^.^"1°T  —I  *«  -It.  in  your 
you  think  it  vlll  ge  n.,"  w  n  SlTSdf^c"a  b'b"e  Whe" 

c)  IF  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  YOUR  ESSAY  COMMt-rprv       *  , 

Journ.1  «8  TOch  det.U      yL "„  iEL?«  ln  P"c.«. 

your  Id.,  cue  fro».^eta^iT5SPr     T  522  y°u  wrote  11  • 

™    ln  »*»  or  plan,  for  It,  etc. 

Proc...  Journal  «  10  —  F.bruary  2,   i9S4  JPH)C  QMS 

BoinB  to  do  •sr^."?.^  .'r^v^ r  &r  i:- 
Tim  rr        TSLrr"#"hr  Mr*  *°  writ«  *•  • 

K.yo.  ,v.„  to  a  t«?h~    a    V      1  WO"  *  wr4t*  "  to  «  ft"i«r,d. 


FAIR  wEfcTHER  "RIEND  <l/£Ci/84) 
by  J«nme  Eldricpe 


>ou  ask  rne  for  help  or,  your  scnooi   *  homework, 

Put   m  return  you  tre#t  roe  like  e  ierk. 

Cf  ^.'t  you  see  the  hurt  Iook  in  rny  eyes? 

I     beinp  my  friend  some  kind  of  dzs.gv.it5e'' 

Tie  secrets  I  tell   you.   you  tell  everyone, 

>o  1   i«upr,,   and  m«kc  jones,    you  tnu.K  that   it's  fun 

You  «re  wnat  they  call  a  f«ir  weather  friend. 

You  pet  my  neiD  Out  never  talk  to  me  atain. 

I  will  not  f*u   for  this  trick  anymore, 

You  can't  use  youf  fnenoship  as  somr,  kind  of  i„re 

i  t-toupht   I  could  trust  you,   but  now  I've  le*rn*d, 

PrienasniD  if  something  tn«t  must  oe  ear-ned. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CONSIDER  WHEN  WRITING  PROCESS  ENTRIES 


(t#k.n  from  class  quest  ions  -  11/15/83) 


I.  What  made  you  want  to  us*  this  topic? 

£.  Do  you  usually  writs  about  this  typs  of  thing? 

3.  If  not,  why  did  you  pick  this  topic? 

4.  What  othsr  idsas  did  you  havs  to  writs  about? 

5.  What  form/moos  ars  you  going  to  writs  in? 
£.  Why  that  form/mods? 

7.  How  did  you  gst  your  idsa? 

6.  Why  is  this  udsa  important  to  you? 

9.  What  is  your  main  idsa?/main  msssags?/main  point? 

.10.  Who  ars  ths  charactsrs  in  your  pises? 

II.  How  do  you  fssl  about  what  you  havs  writtsn? 
IS.  Ars  you  thinking  of  adding  to  your  pises? 
12.  Is  this  what  you  rsally  want  to  writs  about? 

14.  Will  you  bs  abls  to  writs  a  lot  about  this  topic? 

15.  Did  you  snjoy  writing  this?  why?  why  not? 

1£.  Was  this  your  first   idsa?  if  not,   what  wsrs  ths  others? 

17.  Is  there  any thing  else  you  want  to  writs  about? 

16.  Is  it  true?  Did  this  really  happen  to  you? 
19.  Pre  you  in  if* 

£<?.  When  ooes  it  taxe  place?  Where? 

£1.  How  long  dioid  it  take  you  to  write  it? 

21.  Would  this  icea  be  better  in  a  different  mode? 

£3-  Did  you  ever  pet  stucP  with  your  topic? 

ir'4o  Did  you  know  the  h;*nomf M  of  fore  you  started** 
Wnat   D&^t         the  niece  dc  vcu  line  best*1  wnyn 
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PROCESS  JOURNAL  #11 
by  Rich  Jonas 

Whan  1  mat  down  to  Mr  it*  my  poam 
•bout  Madrid,  it  mada  ma  faal  * 
littla  sad.  It  had  baan  laaa  than 
ona  day  ago  that  I  Mas  on  an 
airplana  coming  homa  from  Madrid, 
and  avan  though  I  Mas  back  homa  in 
Bhoraham,  my  mind  Mas  in  Madrid.  All 
day  long  taachars  had  just  act ad 
lika  Ma  hadn't  baan  gona  at  all.  At 
9th  pariod  English  class  somaona 
finally  ac know lad gad  tha  fact  that 
Ma  had  baan  gona,  and  instaad  of 
having  us  do  what  tha  rast  of  tha 
kids  in  tha  class  Mara  doing,  1>a  had 
us  Mrita  a  piaca  of  Mriting  about 
our  trip  to  Spain.  That  Mas  axactly 
what  I  wantad  to  ba  doing.  I  hadn't 
baan  abla  to  do  much  all  day  bacausa 
I  was  so  tirad,  '  but  I  did  anjoy 
Mriting  tha  poam,  avan  though  it  Mas 
sad  to  think  of  Madrid. 


GOODBYE  TO  SPAIN 
•f 

RICH  JONES 

.» 

It  atartad  out  on  •  tunny  day. 
Wt  walked  to  school,  tht 

regular  way. 
Tht  only  dif  ftrtnet  in  tht  way 

.  wtwtlktd, 
was  the  diffarant  things  of 

which  wt  talked. 

Wt  spoke  of  friends  and  saying 

goodbye, 
knowing  latar  that  wa  both 
would  cry. 

Whan  wa  got  to  tha  school,  I 

looktd  around, 
aaaing  tha  solamn  facas  ttara  at 
tha  ground. 

I  took  a  walk,  ona  last  look,  ' 
thinking  of  Spain  and  tha  toll  it 
took. 

Waakt  ago.  I  knaw  nona  of  tha 

faces  Insidt, 
Would  I  sob  with  tham  latar  and 
forgat  my  prida? 

At  a  farawall  breakfast  with 

ayas  atill  dry, 
Wa  tmilad  maakly  knowing  wa ' 

soon  must  fly.  '  v 

Wa  must  fly  homa  to  tha  Unitad 
Statas, 

to  tha  curious  quastion  of  our 
achoolmatas. 

At  I  walkad  away  out  tha  school 
door, 

thraa  waaks  had  patted  but  I 
wantad  mora. 

Tha  minute  had  coma  to  say 
goodbye,  •   -  ■- 

and  tht  bus  stop  was  filled  with 
ayes  un-dry. 

I  looked  out  the  window  to  my 
Spanish  friend,  and  all  I  could 
think  was.  "This  is  the  end." 
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SELECTED  ENTRIES  —  PJ  «13  -  MAGAZINE  "    :i»IE  -  4/£4/64 


1.  TmEme i  FAVORITE  THINGS  "...  I  picked  this  theme  because  I 
like  to  writ*  aoout  the  things  I  like.  I  want  the  reaper  to 
know  aoout  me  by  mm\  describing  the  thines  I  like.  I  think 
wnen  the  rmmomr  reads  my  mapazine,  he/she  will  know  mors 
•bout  me,  and  I  fee}  that  it  is  important  to  reallv  know  what 
An  author  is  like  by  reading  hn/htr  diici  of  writinp.  I  want 
to  writ*  things  About..." 

£.  I  think  I'm  poind  to  have  my  th*m*  b*  SCHOOL.  It's 
important  Pecause  itns  part  of  my  lif*.  I  have  b**n  poind  to 
school  for  about  9  years.  I  have  *  lot  to  say  —  fun  times, 
bad  times,  trips,  or  soorts. .. School  piv*s  you  so  many 
OPPORTUNITIES.  Sorn*  peaces  I  would  have  never  been  able  to  po 
on  it  it  wasn' t  for  school." 

3.  "My  th*m*  is  FRIENDS  -  GOOD  AND  &AD.  I  mean  ill  th*  pood 
things  and  bad  things  that  hacpen  b*tw**n  friends.  This  th*m« 
is  important  to  m*  because  I  s**  m  lot  of  thinps  going  on 
b*tw**n  fri*nds  and  I  thought  it  would  a  nic*  thing  to 
writ*  about.  Wh*n  peoclle  finish  reading  this  maoazin*  I  want 
th*m  to  s»*  th*  dif ference  oetween  gooc  things  and  bad  things 
in  friendships. "  \ 

4.  ThEMEj  MUSIC  —  "Thi4  theme's  important  to  m*  p*c*us*  it's 
part  of  m*f  my  wnol*  lif*  is  bas*d  upon  music.  Without  it  I 
wouldn' t  know  what  to  a 61  When  I  say,  "I  lov*  music,"  it's 
mora  than  just  liking \  th*  tunas  and  sounds.  It's  th* 
•KP*ri*nc*  that  go*s  along  with  it,  l*arning  how  to  play  it 
and  my  friends  that  ar*  involved  with  it  and  *v*n  mor*  that  I 
can  only  f**l  but  can't  out  into  words.  1  want  tn*  i  auaivnc* 
to  b*  *bl*  to  f**l  aid  experience  just  a  littl*  of  f  what  it 
means  to  m*.  and  mayrj*  they'll  have  a  different  out  loon  th* 
next  time  tney  near  itomeoi|ie  sav  "I  love  music."  They  mioht 
think  of  it  not  only  iikirip  the  sound  of  it  but  of  now  much 
music  mignt  mean  to  tnat  person's  experiences  and  life  and 
how  music  firs  in  ano  surrounds  tnat  person' s  life,  how 
special  it  is  to  tnem.  "  \ 

i 

5.  "Since  this  project  is  f  very  iarpe  part  or  my  or ace,  i 
want  to  make  sure  tnat  it  is  well  oone.  and  tnat  is  wny  I'm 
so  dickv  aoout  my  tneme.  A!, so  oecause  I'm1  poinc  to  be  writinp 
about  tnis  tneme  for  a  very  long  time.  I  need  sometninp  that 
I  will  not  pe  pored  with  after  tne  first  wee*  of  writinp,  or 
tne  duality  of  mv  pieces  will  slowly  decrease." 
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Brow inrj  In  A  Pop 

By  Jeremy  Kropp 

It  was  dark,     as    usual.      Everybody    Mas    fast  asleep, 
jam packed,  and    cramped.      Nobody    was    in    tha    wood    to  do 
anything,  just  sleep... 

Than,  all  of  a  suddsn,  there  was  a  light,  a  blinding 
light.  This  was  no  dream  at  all,  and  T  was  frightanad. 
Could  this  hava  baan  tha  fablad  "Twilight  Zona???"  Nobody  was 
moving,  wa  wara  all  too  scared.  And  than  appaarad  a  gigantic 
shadow,  so  big  that  it  blocked  out  all  tha  light.  What  a 
raliaf,  wa  thought.     But  how    wrong  wa  wara. 

A  thing  shapad  like  a  hand  reached  out  and  grabbed  us 
all,  ripping  our  glass  house  off  of  its  foundation.  What 
ware  wa  to  do?  / 

The  thing  shook  u»  out  of  our  house  into  a  large,  silver 
bowl.  We  landed  in  fhis  thick  oil-like  goop  covering  the 
surface  of  this  strange  floor.  We  lay  there,  waiting,  for 
what  ever  would  come  next.  

A  yellowish  dome  covered  us,  but  we  weren't  planning  on 
going  anywhere./  All  of  us  were  sharing  this  strange,  foreign 
place  with  a  l^rge,  matal  rod.  We  didn't  even  move  at  all, 
but  the  rod  started  to. 

It  was  like  a  beacon  of  light,  hitting  some,  of    us,  but 
just  missing^ othars.     The  rod  pushed  us  around    the  surfaca, 
and  we  coul;d  feel  ourselves  getting  hotter  and  hotter  by  the 
minute.     We  were  too  scared  to  even  move,  but-the  rod  pushed 
us  onwards. 

After  a  couple  of  minutes  of  this  "pushing,"  I  decided 
to  fight  this  fealing,  because  I  didn't  li/ke  being  pushed 
around.  Then  I  had  a  feeling  my  skin  began  to  rip  apart.  I 
tried  to  scream,  but  couldn't.  The  pain  was  excruciating 
and  it  was  now  or  nevar  that  1  put  up  a  fight! 

Before  Z  had  gotten  the  chance  to  do  anything  about  what 
was  haDpening,  the  feeling  had  stopped.  Thank  Bod!  But  I  had 
changed, "matured"  is  a  better  word.  I  felt  different,  more 
important.  Before  everybody  looked  basically  the  same,  but 
now  I  <  like  everybody  else  )  look  and  feel  different,  I  HAVE 
INDIVIDUALITY! ! ! 

Everything  about  me  has  changed:  my  apoerance,  and    most  | 
of  all  the  way  I  look  at  myself.     It's  a  new  road  for  me,  and 
for  everybody  else,   and  I'm  going  to  make  the  mo&t  of  it. 

You'd  never  imagine  all  this  could  happen  in  the  life, of 
an  ordinary,  mild-mannered    piece  of  poocorn!!!  • 
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I  l-IKe  TO  WRITE- I  DON'T  LIKE  TO  WRITE 


JADE>  I  LIKE  TO  WRITE  BECAUSE  IT  GIVES  ME  A  TIME  TO  THINK  AND 
IMAGINE  ABOUT  THINGS.  WRITING  HELPS  ME  TO  GET  BETTER  AT  IT.  ALSO 
WHEN  I  WRITE  THINGS  DOWN,  IT'S  ALWAYS  THERE  FOR  ME,  LIKE  A 
MEMORY.  I  DON'T  LIKE  TO  WRITE  WHEN  I  HAVE  OTHER  THINGS  ON  MY 
MIND,  OR  IF  I  JUST  DON'T  HAAVE  SOMETHING  TO  WRITE  ABOUT.  IT'S 
HARDER  FOR  ME  TO  WRITE  THEN. 

JANINE-I  LIKE  TO  WRITE  IN  SILENCE  WITHOUT  INTERUPTIONS,  IN  WARM 
SURROUNDINGS.  I  WRITE  WHEN  I  HAVE  AN  IDEA,  ON  ANY  KIND  OF  PAPER  I 
CAN  FIND,  SO  THAT  I  DON'T  LOOSE  MY  THOUGHT.  I  DON'T  LIKE  TO  WRITE 
WHEN  MUSIC  IS  BLASTING  OR  WHEN  SOMEONE  IS  TRYING  TO  TALK  TO  ME. 
IT'S  ALSO  VERY  DISTRACTING  WHEN  THE  LIGHTS  AROUND  ME  AREN'T 
BRIGHT  ENOUGH,   OR  MY  PENCIL  BREAKS,   OR  MY  PEN  RUNS  OUT  OF  INK. 

JPINPY,-  I  LIKE  TO  WRITE  FREELY  ON  A  TOPIC  -  OR  SOMETIMES  JUST  IN 
SEARCH  OF  A  TOPIC.  I  NEED  TIME  TO  FLUSH  OUT  ALL  OF  MY  IDEAS  ONTO 
PAPER.  THEN  I  CAN  TAKE  IT  HOME  AND  ADD  ALL  OF  THE  IDEAS  THAT  HAVE 
COME  UP  OVER  THE  DAY.  I  DON'T  LIKE  TO  WRITE  WHEN  I  HAVE  TO  BE 
PERFECT  AS  THE  WORDS  HIT  THE  PAGE.  WHEN  I  HAVE  TIME  FOR  ONLY  ONE 
COPY,    I  LOSE  MY  CREATIVTY.    IT  JUST  DOESN'T  WORK. 
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WRITING  AND  LEARNING 

JANINE-  LAST  FALL  OUR  CLASS  STUDIED  ABOUT  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 
EACH  PERSON  TOOK  THE  ROLE  OF  EITHER  A  RADICAL  OR  A  TORY,  *4ND  WE 
EACH  KEPT  A  COLONIAL  DIARY  OF  THE  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  CAUSE 
THIS  WAR.  OUR  TEACHER  GAVE  US  FACT  SHEETS,  AND  WE  USED  OUR  SKILLS 
TO  WORK  THEM  INTO  OUR  DIARIES.  I  WAS  A  TORY,  MEANING  THAT  I  WROTE 
FROM  A  BRITISH  POINT  OF  VIEW.  THE  WRITIN3  OF  THE  DIARY  NOT  ONLY 
TAUGHT  ME  TO  CREATF  A  FICTIONAL  CHARACTER,  BUT  BY  DOING  THIS  WE 
LEARNED  ABOUT  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  IN  A  FUN  WAY. 

CINDY  -  WHEN  2  WRITE,  IT  COMES  FROM  MY  EXPERIENCE.  YOU  CAN* T 
WRITE  WHAT  YOU  DON*  T  KNOW.  BUT  WHAT  COMES  OUT  HELPS  ME  TO 
UNDERSTAND  WHATEVER  I  AM  WRITING  ABOUT.  WRITING  HELPS  ME  TO 
UNDERSTAND  WHO  I  AM  AND  HOW  I  THINK  BY  ORGANIZING  MY  THOUGHTS 
INTO  WORDS  ON  PAPER.  OFTEN  I  DISCOVER  THAT  X  REMEMBER  SOMETHING 
THAT  I  THOUGHT  I  HAD  FORGOTTEN,  AND  THERE  IT  IS  OUT  ON  THE  PAPER. 
FOR  ME  WRITING  IS  LEARNING  MOST  OF  ALL  ABOUT  MYSELF. 

EL ISA  -  WHEN  I  HAVE  A  QUESTION,  I  WRITE  ABOUT  MY  CONFUSION.  DOING 
THIS  ENABLES  ME  TO  ORGANIZE  MY  THOUGHTS,  FEELINGS,  AND  IDEA8.  AT 
TIMES  WRITING  HELPS  ME  TO  SEE  AN  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  ASPECT  OF  MY 
PROBLEM,  AND  BEFORE  I  KNOW  IT,  AN  ANSWER  MATERIALIZES.  WRITING 
ALLOWS  ME  TO  DISCOVER  MORE  ABOUT  MYSELF  ....THERAPY! 


4  DRAFTING  AND  REVISING 


I 


<5> 

JADE-  WHEN  MY  TEACHER  TOLD  ME  I  HAD  TO  DRAFT  SOMETHING  THAT  I 
ALREADY  WRITTEN,  I  THOUGHT  THAT  THAT  WAS  A  WASTE  BECAUSE  I 
ALREADY  DID  MY  PIECE  AND  I  THOUGHT  THAT  THAT  WAS  ALL  I  HAD  TO  DO. 
BUT  WHEN  I  REVISED  MY  DRAFT,  I  HAD  A  LOT  OF  CHANGES  TO  MAKE  AND 
IT  WAS  GOOD  THAT  I  REVISED  BECAUSE  I  LIKED  MY  PIECE  MUCH  BETTER. 
DRAFTING  IS  GOOD  FOR  ME  TO  DO,  BECAUSE  WHEN  I  DO  MY  FIRST, 
SECOND,  AND  THIRD  DRAFTS,  I  FEEL  LIKE  I  HAVE  ENOUGH  TIME  TO  WORK 
ON  MY  WRITING  PIECES. 

Q 

*1CH-  ~  FOR  ME  IN  PAST  YEARS,  DRAFTING  AND  REVISION  HAS  BEEN 
WRITING'S  BIGGEST  HASSLE.  TO  BE  HONEST,  I  HATED  IT.  DRAFTING  AND 
REVISING  A  PIECE  OF  WRITING  USUALLY  INVOLVES  TASKS  SUCH  AS 
SPELLING  CORRECTIONS,  SENTENCE  AND  PARAGRAPH  STRUCTURE  AND  MOST 
IMPORTANT  OF  ALL,  CONSTANTLY  ASKING  MYSELF,  "IS  MY  IDEA  GETTING 
ACROSS  TO  THEM?".  I  HAVE  SINCE  CHANGED  MY  MIND.  I  FIND  THAT 
WRITING  GROUPS  MAKE  THE  TASK  EASIER,  AND  NOW  I  CAN  SEE  THAT  ALL 
THE  WORK  DOES  PAY  OFF  WHEN  I  READ  OVER  A  WELL  REVISED  FINAL 
DRAFT. 

<3> 

EL ISA  -  WRITING  IS  LIKE  A  PIECE  OF  CLAY  THAT  IS  MOLDED  INTO  A 
BEAUTIFUL  PIECE  OF  ART.  I  AM  CONSTANTLY  SHAPING  THE  WORDS  TO  FORM 
A  BETTER  PIECE  OF  WRITING.  !  WORK  ON  A  PIECE  UNTIL  I  HAVE  RELAYED 
MY  IDEA  AS  CLEARLY  AND  STRAIGHT  FORWARD  AS  POSSIBLE.  THIS  MAY 
REQUIRE  NUMEROUS  DRAFTS  AND  MUCH  FRUSTRATION,  BUT  IN  THE  END,  IT 
IS  WORTH  IT. 
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WRITING  GROUPS 

<P 

JADE-  I  FEEL  THAT  A  WRITING  GROUP  IS  GREAT  TO  HAVE  BECAUSE  WHEN  I 
READ  MY  WRITING  OUT  LOUD,  X  READ  IT  SO  THAT  MY  WRITING  GROUP  CAN 
TRY  AND  HELP  ME  WITH  IT,  AND  WHEN  THEY  GIVE  ME  SUGGESTIONS,  IT 
HELPS  MY  PIECE,  AND  IT  ALSO  HELPS  ME  SEE  THINGS  THAT  I  MIGHT  WANT 
TO  IMPROVE  AND  EXPAND. 

RICH  ~  IN  8TH  GRADE  OUR  WRITING  GROUPS  ARE  MADE  UP  OF  ABOUT  3  OR 
4  AUTHORS  AND  THE  PURPOSE  OF  OUR  WRITING  GROUPS  IS  TO  REVISE  OUR 
WRITING  IN  A  "GROUP  EFFORT"  WAY.  AFTER  AN  AUTHOR  HAS  READ  HIS  OR 
HER  PIECE  THE  OTHER  GROUP  MEMBERS  COMMENT  AND  MAKE  SUGGESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  PIECE  SO  THAT  THE  AUTHOR  MIGHT  CONSIDER  THEM  AND  MAYBE 
MAKE  SOME  CHANGES.  I,  MYSELF  WROTE  A  PIECE  ABOUT  MY  TRIP  TO 
SPAIN.  AFTER  THE  FIRST  DRAFT,  IT  WENT  THROUGH  2  OR  3  MORE  DRAFTS 
AND  THEN  FINALLY  TO  THE  FINAL  DRAFT  WHICH  I  WAS  VERY  PROUD  OF 
BECAUSE  BECAUSE  I  FELT  THAT  THE  PIECE  WAS  AS  GOOD  AS  I  COULD  MAKE 

it.      CCjlas^  *7b   er>»**v  Bite  *FT»n- 

ALISON  -  SHAARIING  WRITING  CAN  BE  A  FRIGHTFUL  EXCPERIENCE,  BUT 
ONLY  WHEN  READING  TO  AN  UNRESPONSIVE  GROUP.  WHEN  I'M  READING  MY 
PIECE  TO  A  GROUP  I  KNOW  WILL  LISTEN,  I  CAN  READ  ANYTHING.  THEIR 
INTEREST  GIVES  ME  CONFIDENCE,  EAARSING  THE  FEAR  THAT  MY  WRITING 
WON'T  BE  ACCEPTFD  OR  WILL  SOUND  AWKWARD.  THIS  KIND  OF  SHARING 
GIVES  ME  THE  EXCITEMENT  NEEDED  TO  WANT  A  PERFECT  PIECE. 


OWNERSHIP 

RICH  -  TO  MOST  PEOPLE  OWNING  A  PIECE  OF  PAPER  WITH  INK  ON  IT 
ISN'T  ANY  BIG  DEAL;  BUT  AFTER  PUTTING  4  OR  5  HOURS  INTO  THAT 
PIECE  OF  WRITING  AND  FINALLY  HAVING  A  FINAL  DRAFT  MAKES  ME  FEEL 
A  SPECIAL  SORT  OF  OWNERSHIP  TOWARDS  IT.  I  FEEL  LIKE  WHAT  EVER 
CREDIT  IT  GETS  SHOULD  BE  MINE  BECAUSE  I  CREATED  IT.  I  FEEL  GOOD 
WHEN  I  READ  A  GOOD  PIECE  OF  WRITING,  BUT  WHEN  I  ALSO  WROTE  IT,  I 
FEEL  GREAT. 

<S> 

EL ISA  -  WHEN  I  FINISH  A  PIECE  OF  WRITING  IT  IS  SOMETHING  OF  MINE, 
SOMETHING  THAT  I  FEEL  PROUD  OF,  THAT  I  HAVE  CREATED.  IT  IS 
TOTALLY  MINE.  I  AM  THE  ONE  AT  THE  CONTROLS,  MOLDING  THE  WORDS  TO 
PRODUCE  MY  VERY  BEST  PIECE.  MANY  TIMES  THE  WORDS  WILL  NOT  FLOW} 
THEN  I  JUST  CONCENTRATE  ON  PUTTING  WORDS  DOWN  ON  PAPER  WITH 
CONFIDENCE  THAT  SOMETHING  WILL  COME.  WHEN  I  HAVE  FINISHED  A  PIECE 
AND  FEEL  I  HAVE  DONE  MY  BEST  ,  I  AM  SATISFIED. ..  AT  LEAST  FOR  THE 
MOMENT.  BUT  I  AM  ALWAYS  LOOKING  FOR  WAYS  TO  IMPROVE. .  TO  SATISFY 
MYSELF  BETTER.    I  LIKE  THAT  SATISFIED  FEELING. 

O 

ALISON-  WRITING  IS  A  SIEVE  FOR  MY  THOUGHTS  AND  HELPS  ME  TO  SORT 
OUT  THE  THINGS  SWIRLING  IN  MY  HEAD.  SINCE  MY  WRITING  REFLECTS  MY 
THOUGHTS,  IT  IS  VERY  PERSONAL,  It  IS  MINE,  SOMETHING  I  CAN  SHARE 
OR  KEEP  HIDDEN  AWAY,  BE  PROUD  OF  OR  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT,  BE 
SATISFIED  WITH  AND  EVEN  AFRAID  OF. 
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JANINEj-  WHEN  X  WRITE*  X  ALWAYS  HAVE  ft  MOTIVE.  IT  MftY  BE  TO  LET  MY 
FEELINGS  OUT,  TO  GIVE  PS  ft  GIFT  TO  SOMEONE,  OR  BECAUSE  MY  TEttCHER 
WANTS  ME  TOO.  I  ALWAYS  TRY  TO  PUT  MY  BEST  INTO  WHAT  I  WRITE,  THAT 
WAY  THE  AUDIENCE  APPRECIATES  IT  MORE,  AND  WHEN  THEY  APPRECIATE 
IT,    IT  MOTIVATES  ME  TO  WRITE  MORE. 


ALISON  —  WRITING  IS  AN  OUTLET  FOR  EMOTION,  LIKE  LAUGHING  OR 
CRYING.    IT  IS  A  MEDICATION,  LIFTING  MY  SPIRITS  AND  MAKING  ME  FEEL 


CLEAR  AND  FREE.  WRITING  IS  A  FRIEND.  WHEN  I'M  EXCITED,  FULL  OF 
ENERGY  AT  8  IN  THE  MORNING.  AND  THERE  IS  NO  ONE  ELSE  AROUND,  MY 
JOURNAL  LISTENS  TO  ME. 


CINDY  -  MY  BEST  WRITING  COMES  OUT  WHEN  I  FEEL  VERY  EMOTIONAL, 
ESPECIALLY  WHEN  X  AM  UPSET.    I  WRITE  TO    UNDERSDSTAND    WHY.      IF  I 


CAN'T  COMMUNICATE  TO  SOMEONE,  I  WRITE.  IF  I  WANT  TO  REMEMBER 
SOMETHING,  I  WRITE.  WHEN  I  LIKE  TO  RECREATE  A  VACATION  OR  AN 
EXPERIENCE,  I  DO  IT  NOT  ONLY  WITH  PICTURES  BUT  WITH  WORDS.  I 
WRITE.  WRITING  MAKES  ME  FEEL  A  SENSE  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT.  THAT'S 
WHY  I  WRITE. 


c 
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THE  PROCESS  MODEL  AT  WORK  -  Aspects  of  a  Writing  Classroom 
Ross  Burkhardt,  Bth  Grade  English  Teacher 
Shoreham-Wading  River  Middle  School,  Shoraham,  NY  11786 

THE  ENGLISH  CLASSROOM 

S.n^vE««!!h.f1;"/ti,dent8  "'J"1"1*  on  ^ics  of  their  own  choosing. 

fErtdlTS  students  in  one  class,  twenty  one  in  another,  began  writing  on  the 
Jll  +  ?         Writt6n  °n  occasions  in  .any  nodes  since 

Sturr^i^^r*"  •*Iay!'  po~'  newspaper  articles,  ou"  n«. 

letters,  interior  monologues,  dialogues,  journal  entries,  free  writing   and  more 
Often  w.  use  a  REHSARSAL  -  DRAFT  -REVISE  -  EDIT  -  PUBLISH  approlch.  £  «£t 
occasion.  I  write  the  same  assignment,  that  my  .tudent.  do  «d  inaie^^ting 
with  them,  just  as  they  share  it  with  each  other.  ^  9 


REHEARSAL 


to^tirrll  Sir9/  Pi?Ce  °f  Writin9'  1  pr*"nt  •xanp1*8  of  that  to  my  students. 

frTiiamnlS  I  n  n  ?  *y  "tUdentS  in  previou»  ^"><  »on*times  they 

are  examples  culled  from  magazines,  newspapers,  or  anthologies.  A  class  discussion 

US^SS^J^l  1?"  intri0r  ~nol°*"'  helps  students  understand  tne 
S!  !i  i.  !   !  limitations  of  that  mode  as  they  rehearse  their  pieces. 

!L  ?~  P  PrOCe" „Journals  in  "hich  they  document  their  composing  processes, 

FJLFZZTJT        r#^arae"  th6ir  PiMU  by  Vriting  what  ttey  want  ' 

ISIV^J   !  ?"  tt*y  b€9in  COBP°»in9-  These  prewriting  activities  have  been 

u^fa^Uarrmtdes        ^  *"  ^  t0  wAte  in  and 


DRAFTING 


Students  produce  drafts  of  work.  They  know  that  they  do  not  have  to  have  the 
piece  perfect,  completed,  and  polished  in  a  rough  draft.  This  enables  them  to 

n^i"6"''/0  V6ntUre  Where  ^  might  °th«rwise  not  go.  A  draft  is  a  work  in 
progress  and  is  not  considered  "finished"  until  the  author  so  decides. 

WRITING  GROUPS 

^r^i'^r/"^  "  8mal1  Writin9  9rOUpS  COnposed  of  three  °*  *™  students. 
These  writing  group  discussions  are  taped  (they  occur  all  over  the  building) 

!!Jk  V  °anu      a  presence  in  toe  9rouP  ^  give  the  students  constructive 
i^^i!!1  di,CUMion /kill«-  ^^nts  follow  a  procedure  in  which  the 

^ Lt^Z ibute4  *ef°*  c°Pies  of  his  piece,  reads  the  piece  twice  while  listeners 
make  notations  on  their  copies,  and  then  pauses  for  thirty  seconds.  In  turn,  each 

liETE  /^  "nSe  °f  toe  Plece  to        author'  ^cussing  on  a  central 

oT^  LTTV  ^  li8teners  the  positive,-  giving  the  author  a  sense 

exteZ  «  auf^1*"06  aPTCfateS  the  PieCe'  Listen-rs  then  ask  "questions  which 

Juestions  which,  if  responded  to  by  the  author  in  a  later  draft,  might 
improve  the  clarity  and  quality  of  the  piece.  Finally,  -author's  time-  aUows"  tte 
writer  tc  raise  questions  he  might  have  about  the  piece.  By  following  these  steps 
for  each  piece  of  writing,  the  students  discuss  their  pieces,  receive  constructive 
criticism,  work  collaboratively,  and  get  a  sense  of  how  to  revise. 

.   .  . 

REVISION 

Following  a  writing  group  discussion,  a  student  will  revise  a  piece  of  writing 
based  on  the  feedback  he  received  from  his  writing  group.  Often,  just  reading  the 
piece  aloud  to  others  is  powerful  enough  to  provide  the  writer  with  a  sense  of 

s 

</-/ 
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the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  piece   Stud.*—    ,  , 

Process  journal,  engaging  in  writing  aWwriS™  t^V*1  "vi«ion«  in  their 
composing  processes.  Revisions  ere  taken  birTH    \  f  ttey  w  att«ntion  to  their 
until  the  author  determine,  that  the  vUeT^JE*}*  9r0up  £or  future  discussion 
Piece  is  -done,-  the  author  then  goes  thrLa£  !«    I        Wants  4t  to         0nc«  • 
dealing  with  issues  of  grammar  UZfSST  lUn9  Pr°C*M  with  hi»  *roup, 


PUBLICATION 


Students  "publish-  their  pieces  for  r.»i  *»a* 

m  article  for  the  .elMKa*.^.^^/^^-  \"««t«  to  the  Principal,- 
•Pacific  audience..  I„  »y  class  SI  crSIt!  L!5/PP'#CllltAon"  a11  h»ve 

writing  in  which  each  atudent  oobLSSI  ^  anthologies  of  student 

year  we  will  create  a  class  poetrv^nS^ M.P  I  ?f  hi"  ^  choosing.  Later  this 
will  create  hi.  own  -«g«         ^  ^'hind  Wing  each  student 

•     Piece,  in  at  least  four  dif£renr«odi?   2  J    "  a,th#ne'  at  lwt  »**  ^igina; 
«d  •  cover,  student.  re^ivTlm^Ln?..  T^'  Author-  pLe, 

OBSERVATIONS 

the  following  goal.s  wner«nip.    i  am  clear  that  I  am  working  toward. 

-  th.t  student,  le.™  It  SSLT^SST  ^elr 

-  th.t  ,tud.nt.  publi,h  the"  wriSng  9rOUP" 

«s  rsir  Sa^r^r  — P-  y..rs 

have  taught  a.    are  the  following,  toe  "°rt  si9"ifieant  things  they 

5-,=,MS!  'tf 222  ■affirm-  — 

—  that  paying  attention  to  the  confftnt       «.!  towrite 

coTO  to  und.rst.na  their  co^n^proe^es*  W"tln9  *nd 
--—gel  t^ng  ^^^^-e^!^:"  <~ 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CONSIDER  WHEN  WRITING  PROCESS  ENTRIES 


(taken  from  clams  questions  -  11/15/83) 

1.  What  mads  you  want  to  use  this  topic? 

2.  Do  you  usually  Mr it*  about  this  typo  of  thing? 

« 

3.  If  not,  why  did  you  pick  this  topic? 

4.  What  other  ideas  did  you  have  to  writ*  about? 

5.  What  form/mod*  ara  you  going  to  writ*  in? 

6.  Why  that  form/mode? 

•4 

7.  Now  did  you  gat  your  idaa? 

6.     Why  is  this  udaa  important  to  you? 

9.  What  is  your  main  idea?/main  message? /ma in  point? 

10.  Who  are  the  characters  in  your  piece?  j 

l 

11.  How  do  you  feel  about  what  you  have  written?  y 


IS,  Are  you  thinking  of  adding  to  your  piece'' 

13.  Is  this  what  you  really  want  to  write  aoout? 

14.  Will  you  be  able  to  write  a  lot  about  this  topic? 

15.  Did  you  enjoy  writing  this?  why?  why  not? 

16.  was  this  your  first   idea'9  if  not,  what  were  the  others? 

17.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  write  about? 

18.  !s  it  true0  Did  this  really  nappen  to  you*1* 

19.  Are  vou  ir:  if 

When  aoes  it  t«*e  olace?  Where? 

&1«  How  long  dioid  it  taxe  you  to  write  it? 

22.  Would  this  ioea  be  better  in  a  different  mode? 

25.  Dia  you  ever  pet  stuck  with  your  tocic? 

24.  Did  vou  wnow  the  "tnoinp"  before  you  started? 

Wnat  part  o*  the  oiece  dc   vc«..  li*e  oesf'  wnv** 
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ENGLISH  8 
R.  Burkhardt 
September  29,  1983 

Good  afternoon.  Here  is  a  nemo  to  help  you  organise  your  work  for  tomorrow,  Friday, 
(.  September  30.    As  you  know,  you  are  supposed  to  write  a  "personal  essay"  for  tomorrow's 

class.  A  personal  essay  is  an  essay   written  in  the  first  person  ("I")  about  some 
event  or  incident  in  your  life,  or  about  someone  you  know,  etc.  Remember  to  refer  to 
the  eamples  we  read  in  class  if  you  have  questions  about  what  you  are  supposed  to  do. 

In  claas  we  agreed  that  a  peraonal  essay  has  the  following  characteristics: 

—  it  is  true 

—  it  is  written  in  the  first  person 

—  it  is  based  on  personal  experience 

—  it  often  contains  thoughts  and  feelings 

—  the  author  "learned"  something  from  the  incident,  in  many  cases 

—  it  is  often  a  "looking  back"  piece  or  a  "reflection" 

—  the  subject  is  Important  to  the  author 

-  Pay  attention  as  atyou  compose  your  personal  essay  to  the  way  you  make  decisions 

and  the  experience  you  have  of  writing  it.  I  would  like  you  to  use  vour  process  journal 
in  a  way  that  has  often  proved  helpful  to  others  as  they  began  work' on  pieces.  Here  are 
some  gflTimle  process  journal  entries  written  last  September  by  8th  graders: 

(1)  "I  have  no  idea  what  to  write  for  this  essay.  This  is  really  tough. 
I'm  going  to  read  over  those  examples  again.  I  don't  think  I'm  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  describe  anything  like  those  people  did  in  the 
samples  you  gave  us.  All  of  those  are  about  realistic  things  that 
i  happen  to  kids  our  age,  That  won't  be  hard  to  do.,.. I  have  this  idea 

about  practicing  the  piano.  I've  been  taking  lessons  for  vears,  and 
I  still  hate  to  practice.  I  don't  get  any  better  and  my  mother  jokes 
that  the  teacher  puts  cotton  in  her  ears  when  it's  time  for  mv  lesson. 
There  are  some  funny  things    I  could  write  about  how  I  go  to  mv 
lesson  and  haven't  even  looked  at  the  piano  since  the  last  leison, 
and  she  must  know  it .  But  she  never  says  anything  mean  or  sarcastic  — 
just  all  these  'too  nice'  comments  about  hov  I'm  coming  along  nicely. 
I  think  she's  a  jerk.  I  think  I'll  start  and  see  where  to  go  from 
there . " 


(?)"What  should  I  write?  Gosh,  I  can  think  of  so  many    things  to  write 
about,  but  it's  just  which  one?  I  could  write  something  about  (mv 
friend)  and  I,  or  I  could  write  about  my  Dad.  There's  always  some- 
thing to  write  about  my  family.  Or  I  could  write  about  how'  1  miss 

 .  .  ,.  •  I  can't  really  think  of  what  to  write.  I  wish  something 

good  would  pop  into  my  head.  It  seems  like  everything  I  have  to 
write  about  is  bad  or  sad.  I  knod  of  want  to  write  something  funny. 
If  I  keep  writing  I  know  something  will  pop  up,  so  I'll  keep  on 
babbling  here." 

(3)  "What  am  I  gonna  write?  Not  shoplifting  —  too  real!  Falling  down-  « 
stairs?  Mavbe.  Hiking  accident?  YUCK!  Top  hard.  Babysitting?  Yea! 
Babysat  all  day.  Pranks  and  kids  are  bad,  then  at  end  get  $20.  "I'n 
not  sure  if  it  was  worth  it,"  I  think  to  mvself.  I  can  use  that. 
Kids  give  dog  a  bath.  Fist  fight  with  boy  next  door.  Avon  ladv 
leaves  samnle.  Kids  draw  with  lipstick  all  over  the  walls." 
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!£  Hch  IIJ        proct"  -1?ur?al  from  three  different  students. 

SLThL^K  m  I**™?*    th«lr  «"*  on  writing  a  per.onal  ....y. 

Journijr  hLSiIl^KT  ?u  th!  ""y  yCt'  ^y'"  writ*nR  in  their  process 
journals,  babbling  their  thoughts  about  what  to  write,  how  to  begin,  etc. 

WOULD  YOU  TRY  DOING  THIS  AS  YOU  WRITE  YOUR  PERSONAL  ESSAY,  PLEASE? 

SPECIFIC  ASSIGNMENT  IN  PROCJSS  JOURNAL  (due  tomorrow  with  essay)  -fcrfT/Uj  4  *f 

or  11 2Z^T,T4 STAR™ .Y°UR  ?SSAY  ™>  ^  »tart  b-WinB  Your  ideas 
winJ  to  ££t  ll£  ^  JO?™1  mttl  VOU  *et  one  th"  Von  think  you 

«uck  or  ST5S:  £   x  "7*  b!!Ck  t0  y°Ur  proce"  J00"1*1  «nies.  you  get 
atuck  or  decide  to  abandon  that  idea  and  start  another  one. 

ILIU™*  ******  ?TARTED  WUR  PERSONAL  ESSAYi  just  write  in  your 

vou  ^hink0?^!^'         r°U'r  llrMdy  f»  «■  -bout  whe?e 

you  think  it  will  go  next,  how  it  will  end,  etc. 

!0  "J0"^"1"^  Y0UR  ESSAY  COMPLETELY,  write  in  your  process 

voriJe™  f^1"  "  r  "n/eme»b«  how  you' wrote  it,  where 

your  idea  came  from,  any  changes  in  ideas  or  planFlor  it,  etc. 


Process  Journal  #10  —  February  £,    1984  J^Dg  GiMtS 

Before*  I  start  writing  I  am  going  to  do  something  a  little? 
different.  Do  you  remember  how  you  once  told  us  to  write 
about  Mnats  going  on  around  us,  anc  just  write  about  whatever 
comes  to  our  minds,  well  I  felt  that  tnat  heloeo  me  «o  I»ir 
going  to  oo  that  now  first  so  maybe  2  can  thinK  of  who  I'm 
going  to  write  to.  I  know  that  I  want  to  write  to  a  frieno,  1 
don't  know  who  though.  The  reason  wny  1  want  to  write  to  a 
frimrtc  is  because  is  that  I  feel  tnat  they  snould  be 
aooreciated.  I  really  don't  knw«  »;,at  I'm  going  to  owrite 
about  vet  since  I  don't  know  who  to  write  to.  I  know  it  won't 
oe  in  trie  form  of  a  poem.  I  want  it  to  be  a  letter  for  them 
out  not  to  them.  It  will  be  about  what  I  aporeciate  them  for. 
But  I  don't  know  who  yet.  Maybe  I  won't  write  it  to  a  friend. 
Wavbe  even  to  a  teacher.  As  soon  as  I  fine  out,  I  will  write 
my  process  journal  entry  numoer  eleven. 


c-filft  wtSTHER  FRIEND  (1/50/84) 
by  Janine  Eidr icpe 


You  ask  me  for  nelp  on  your  sc-tool  #.  homework, 

But  in  return  you  treat  me  like  a  jerk. 

Can't  you  see  the  hurt  look  in  rn>  eyes? 

Is  being  my  friend  some  kind  of  disguise? 

The  secrets  I  tell  you,   you  tell  everyone, 

You  laugh,   and  make  jones,   you  thin*  that  it's  fun. 

Vou  are  what  thev  call  a  fair  weather  friend, 

you  net  mv  nelo  out  never  talk  to  me  again. 

1  will  not   falJ  for  this  tnciv  anymore, 

Vou  can't  use  vour  frienashio  as  some  kino  of  lure. 

1  tnoupht  I  could  trust  you,   but  Plow  I've  learned, 

f-rienosnip  is  something  tnat  mut»t  bt  earned. 
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Growing  In  A  Pop 

By  Jeremy  Kropp 

It  was  dark,     as    usual.      E vary body    was    fast  aslssp, 
jampacked,  and    crampad.      Nobody    was    in    tha    mood    to  do 
C  anything,  just  slt/ap. .. 

Than,  all  of  a  suddan,  thara  Mas  a  light,  a  blinding 
light.  This  was  no  dream  at  all,  and  I  was  frightened. 
Could  this  have  baan  tha  fablad  "Twilight  Zona???"  Nobody  was 
moving,  wa  wara  all  too  scarad.  And  than  appaarad  a  gigantic 
shadow,  so  big  that  it  blocked  out  all  tha  light.  What  a 
(  raliaf,  wa  thought.     But  how    wrong  wa  wara. 

A  thing  shapad  lika  a  hand  raachad  out  and  grabbad  us 
all,  ripping  our  glass  housa  off  of  its  foundation.  What 
wera  wa  to  do? 

V  Tha  thinp  shook  us  out  of  our  housa  into  a  larga,  silvar 

\  bowl.     Wa  landad  in  this  thick    oil-like    goop    covaring  tha 

«  surface  of  this  stranga  floor.     Wa  lay    thara,     waiting,  for 

what  avar  would  coma  next. 

A  yallowish  dome  covarad  us,   but  wa  weren't  planning  on 
going  anywhere.     All  of  us  were  sharing  this  strange,  foreign 
place  with  a  large,  metal  rod.     We  didn't  even  move    at  all, 
but  the  rod  started  to,. 
'  It  was  like  a  beacon  of  light,  hitting  some  of    us,  but 

just  missing  others.     The  rod  pushed  us  around    the  surface, 
anc'  we  could  feel  ourselves  petting  hotter  and  hotter  by  the 
minute.     We  were  too  scared  to  even  move,   but  the  rod  pushed 
uf>  onwards. 

After  a  couple  of  minutes  of  this  "pushing,  "     I  decided 
l  to  fight  this  feeling,  because  I    didn't     like    being  oushed 

around.  Then  7  nad  *  feeling  my  skin  organ  to  rip  aoart.  I 
triec  tc  scream,  but  couldn't.  The  pain  was  excruciating, 
and  it  was  now  or  never  that  I  put  up  a  fight  ! 

Before  I  had  gotten  the  chance  to  do  anything  about  whet 
was  haoDening,  the  feeling  had  stopoed.  Thank  God!  But  I  had 
changed, '•matured"  is  a  better  word.  I  felt  different,  more 
important.  Before  everybody  looked  basically  the  same,  but 
now  I  (  like  everybody  else  )  look  and  feel  different,  I  HAVE 
INDIVIDUALITY' ! ' 

Everything  about  me  has  changed:  my  aooerance,  and  most 
(  pf  all  the  way  I  look  at  myself.     It's  a  new  road  for  me,  and 

for  everybody  else,   and  I'm  going  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

You'd  never  imagine  all  this  could  hapoer.  in  the  life  of 
an  ordinary,   mi lo-mannered     Piece  of  poocorn ! ! ! 
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SELECTED  ENTRIES  —  PJ  «12  -  MAGAZINE  THEME  -  4/24/84 

1.  THEME i  FAVORITE  THINGS  "...I  picked  tnit  theme  because  I 
like  to  writ*  aoout  the  thinps  I  likt.  1  want  tha  raaaar  to 
Know  aoout  ma  by  ma  describinq  tha  things  I  like.  I  think 
wnen  the  reaoer  reaos  my  magazine,  ha/aha  *.  11  know  mora 
about  ma,  and  1  faal  that  it  is  important  to  sally  know  what 
an  autnor  is  like  by  reaaing  hia/nar  piaca  of  writinp.  I  want 
to  writa  things  about. . .  " 

ft.  I  think  I'm  going  to  hava  my  thama  ba  SCHOOL.  It'* 
important  bacaua*  it's  part  of  my  lifa.  I  hava  baan  going  to 
aehool  for  about  9  yaara.  I  hava  a  lot  to  aay  «—  fun  times, 
bad  timaa,  trips,  or  aport a. .. School  givas  you  ao  manv 
OPPORTUNITIES.  Soma  placet  I  would  hava  navar  baan  able  to  no 
on  it  it  waavi't  for  school." 

3.  "Mv  thama  is  FRIENDS  -  GOOD  AND  *AD.  I  maan  all  tha  oooo 
things  and  baa  thinps  that  happan  batwoan  friands.  This  theme 
is  important  to  ma  bacauaa  1  aaa  a  lot  of  thinps  going  on 
between  frienda  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to 
write  about.  When  peoole  finien  reacina  this  maoazine  1  want 
tnern  to  see  the  difference  between  oooo  things  ano  bad  thinos 
in  f rienoships.  " 

4.  ThEME t  MUSIC  —  "This  theme's  important  to  me  Pecause  it's 
part  of  me;  my  whole  life  is  baseo  uDon  music.  Without  it  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  oo.  When  1  say,  "1  love  muaic, "  it's, 
mora  than  just  liking  tne  tunes  and  sounds.  It's  tne 
exoenence  that  goes  aionp  with  it,  lear  ano  how  to  olay  it 
ana  mv  frienos  that  are  involves  with  it  ant  even  more  that  7 
can  only  reel  out  can't  Dut  into  woroa.  1  want  the  auoier.ee 
to  be  aoie  to  feel  ano  experience  juat  a  little  of  what  it 
means  to  me.  ana  mayae  they'll  nave  a  Different  outlook  tne 
next  time  thev  near  someone  aav  "I  love  music. "  They  miont 
think  of  it  not  only  liking  the  aound  of  it  but  of  now  much 
music  might  mean  to  that  oerson's  experiences  and  life  am: 
how  rnuaic  fita  in  and  surrounos  that  oeraon's  lifa,  how 
aoecial  it  la  to  them. " 

5.  "Since  this  ©reject  is  a  very  laroe  part  of  my  oraoe,  l 
want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  well  cone,  ano  tnat  is  wnv  I'm 
so  oicxy  aoout  mv  tneme.  Alao  oecauee  I'm  ooino  to  be  writina 
aDout  this  theme  for  a  very  lono  time.  1  neeo  sometnino  tn«v 
1  wail  not  oe  ooreo  witn  after  tne  first  week  of  writino,  or 
tne  tuaiity  of  rnv  oieces  will  slowly  decrease." 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  CREATIVE  WRITING  CLASS  ALEX 


I  was  really  fortunate  to  get  into  this  class.    Six  of  us,  and  a 

^eSSSJ\eVe5?22e  a  writef;    1  felt  at  home  and  comfortable  right 
away.    What  a  different  feeling  than  the  Econ  101  lecture  halls  of  300. 
we  met  at  10  PM.    Everyone  read  everyone  elses  work.    Everyone  was 
considerate,  we  were  all  open  to  the  same  vulnerability. 

This  afforded  me  with: 

a)    A  situation  where  I  had  to  write.    No  and*,  ifs  or  buts,  you 
have  a  short  story  due  every  two  weeks.     (Well  maybe  one  or  two  "ifs'' 
eacu  semester)     It  could  be  a  revision,  maybe  it  wouldn't  be  great, 
but  I  had  to  sit  down  and  write.    To  ma  this  was  great.    It  forced  me 
to  discipline  myself  in  a  way  I  hadn't  been  able  to. 

A~b)  i?°  c?^inue  *5iB  afforded  me  with  a  situation  where  I  wanted 
to  do  well.    Other  students  encouraged  me,  but  they  were  also  critical. 

f.«  ST  learnin9  how  to  rein  my  creativity.    At  the  same  time  though 

LnrVZ    ~    9         St^6f  ?nd  VOiCes'    1  used  to  aim  for  the  short,  9 
concise,  powerful,  slightly  dramatic  sentence.    Lately,  I've  found 

myself  becoming  an  old  storyteller.    I  want  to  entertain.    My  stories 

are  becoming  longer,  exaggerated,  and  more  detailed.    For  now  this  is  what 

able  t         1  tomorrow.    For  now,  I  like  it  and  I  like  that  I'm 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  CLASfROOM  NOTES:     FRESHMAN  ENGLISH    SUE 


September 

*  End  of  the  first  full  week  we'vs  written  4  brief  essays. 

People  are  saying  they  don't  feci  the  same  about  their  papers  when 
they  come  back  with  marks  and  comments  all  over  it. 

,     I  think  Professor  A  wants  us  to  improve  technique  more  than  anythina. 
That  must  be  why  we  are  using  the  Oxford  Guide  Text.    These  pieces  are 
short,  but  amazingly  filled  with  grammatical  errors,  and  she  points  all 
of  them  out.    The  grades  given  are  based  on  technical/mechanical  success. 
Not  too  much  back  on  ideas/style  yet.    This  is  expository!  Actually, 
the  interview  is  where  we'll  probably  talk  about  style,  etc. 

4 

Today  I  had  my  interview  with  Professor  A.    I  was  very  upset  afterwards...! 
wanted  to  cry.  Mostly  because  I  can't  read  this  woman.  She  said  the  papers 
I  was  handing  in  were  first  drafts.    I  said  we  only  have  time  for  first 
t      drafts  because  the  assignments  are  practically  overnight. 

She  said  I  ought  to  have,  a  little  more  respect  for  the  reader  and  I  should 
make  an  effort  even  when  I  write  first  drafts  for  my  sentences  to  be 
coherent  and  correct.    I  told  her  my  prime  concern  is  not  grammar  after 
my  first  try  at  something.    I  don't  like  to  get  hung  up  on  -chat,  I  make 
a  note  "come  back  to  this"  or  something  or  I  know  mentally  that  it  is 

*  wrong  and  it  bothers  me  but  I  want  to  keep  writing. 

She  also  mentioned  that  I  wasn't  taking  the  writing  assignments  seriously. 
How  seriously  am  I  supposed  to  take  a  1-2  paqe  narrative  or  description  piece? 

(  She  looked  at  my  draft  for  the  big  3-5  page  paper  and  said  looks  like 
this  will  need  a  few  drafts.  She's  kidding  me,  right?  Of  course  it 
needs  drafts. 

October 

Lecture  on  sentences  and  word  choices.    No  one  is  paying  attention.  Not 
'      one  person  read  the  Oxford  Guide  chapters...  • 

She  lectured  the  entire  period. . .nobody  was  listening. 

I  am  positive  that  no  one  gets  anything  from  these  lectures. 

Early  November 

We  tried  writing  groups  today.    Prof.  A  pulled  up  a  chair  to  my  group.  We 
were  listening  to  Mark's  piece,  The  Storm.      I  asked  Mark  lots  of  open 
ended  questions  to  find  out  how  he  felt  about  this  piece.    He  really  liked 
it... At  first  he  was  shy  about  reading  but  towards  the  end  he  read  with 
no  hesitancy.    Yes,  even  confident  Yale  students  are  sometimes  shaky... 

let's  see,  Prof.  A  made  comments  like,  "If  it  were  my  piece.  I'd   " 

which  is  groovy,  respect  for  ownership  and  all,  but  of  course  if  the 
teacher  says  "If  it  were  me"  you  are  going  to  change  it  her  way  for  the 
grade . 
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C  November 

I  don't  think  Professor  A  is  supportive  with  her  criticism. 

She  never  points  out  anything  good  cbout  my  papers,  so  I  never  know  what 
I  am  supposed  to  be  doing,  only  what  I'm  not  

I  don't  like  getting  back  papers  that  have  comments  like,  "a  better  word 

is   "  suggesting  that  her  way  i3  better  or  The  Way,  The  Word  to  Choose, 

or  else  it  is  wrong. 


By  now  I  feel  like  I  only  know  how  to  revise  two  ways     (1)  with  my  crummy 
sentences  or    (2)  her  sentences  (which  will  get  me  the  better  grade 
because  it  is  better)  but  I  never  understand  on  my  own  why 
my  sentences  are  bad,  only  that  hers  are  better. 

At  this  point,  I  am  really  sick  of  English.    I  don't  know  why  I  can't 
write  well,  I  don't  know  why  I  can't  see  mistakes,  and  I've  just  spent  three 
months  not  improving  and  getting  more  frustrated  by  the  paper. 

Jan. 

Freshman  English  I  hated  it.    It  was  a  step  backwards  for  me. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH   DAVE 


The  purpose  of  my  freshman  English  was  to  make  sure  that  all  of 
the  students  had  mastered  the  fundamental  skills  of  English.    We  began 
(     the  semester  with  a  placement  test  which  determined  which  section  we 
would  take. 

I  really  didn't  learn  much  from  the  course.    We  were  instructed  on 
what  was  expected  from  our  papers.    Weeks  later,  when  we  got  our  graded 
work  back,  we  spent  \  of  that  days  class  discussing  the  teacher's  satis- 
t     faction  or  dissatisfaction  on  the  collective  effort  of  the  class.  We 
never  were  asked  to  revise  or  give  any  further  thought  to  a  piece  after 
it  had  been  graded. 

I  was  not  disappointed  with  the  course  but  I  did  not  have  very  hiah 
expectations  of  it  to- start  with. 

I  wrote  the  stuff  I  cared  most  about  for  me  rather  than  the  course. 


The  writing  I  did  for  English  101  was  for  the  Professor  and  he 
x     was  the  intended  audience.    I  suppose  that  writing  for  a  certain  target 
audience  is  an  important  and  useful  skill.    Perhaps  I  like  what  I  write 
on  my  own  the  most  because  I  am  the  audience,  but  I  really  think  I  write 
better  when  it  is  something  I  really  want  to  write.    The  ideal  situation 
for  me  would  be  if  my  target  audience  was  interested  in  what  I  wanted  to 
write  about,  and  gave  me  input  on  how  to  revise  my  writing  to  bring  it 
t-    closer  to  its  potential. 
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Audre's  Invitation  to  Students 


WONDER INGS  AND  WANDERINGS 


As  you  are  reading  keep  a  daily  log  where  you  discuss  your  response  and  the  ideas  in 
your  book.    In  this  way  you  will  begin  to  connect  these  ideas  to  your  own  experience, 
making  the  novel  your  own,  a  part  of  your  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  experience.  As 
you  reflect,  ruminate,  and  question,  listen  carefully  to  yourself  and  attempt  to 
describe  the  effect  the  book  is  having  on  you.    Let  your  response  connect  to  an  idea, 
reject  an  idea  or  create  an  idea.    Find  associations,  see  where  they  lead.    To  images? 
To  fantasies?    To  human  experience?    How  is  the  writing  speaking  to  you?    This  is  your 
reading  process.    Examine  it  and  take  note  of  what  you  do  with  the  material  you  read. 
Respond  deeply,  write  honestly,  admit  confusion,  expand  on  the  author's  ideas,  attempt 
to  discover  your  own. 


Try  exploring  with  the  following  sentence  starters: 


1. 

I 

wonder. . . 

10. 

I  can't  really  understand... 

2. 

I 

began  to  think  of... 

11. 

I  thought... 

3. 

I 

suppose. . . 

12. 

I  can't  believe... 

4. 

I 

don't  see... 

13. 

If  I  had  been. . . 

5. 

I 

like  the  idea... 

14. 

I  was  reminded  of... 

6.- 

I 

know  the  feeling... 

15. 

Why  did... 

7. 

I 

noticed. .. 

16. 

• 

Maybe ... 

8. 

I 

love  the  way... 

17. 

I  wish... 

9. 

I 

was  surprised. .. 

Each  time  you  read,  respond  by  writing  in  your  journal.    Enter  th*  date  of  each 
response.  Your  journal  will  be  invaluable  to  you  when  discussing  tiu.  book  or  when 
attempting  to  write  about  the  book.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  you  will  have 
accumulated  thesis  statements  and  supporting  evidence  enabling  you  to  write 
intelligently  about  what  you  have  read.    But  most  important,  you  will  have 
created  something  all  your  own,  and  you  will  know  and  remember  what  you've  read. 
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From  Student's  Reading  Logs 


REFLECTIONS  ON  CHARACTERS  AND  EVENTS 


It  upset  me  to  know  that  they  have  the  power  to  hurt  someone  like  Hester  and  Pearl 
and  then  say  that  it  is  in  the  name  of  God.    Such  hypocrites!    Hester's  only  sin  is 
in  loving  someone,  someone  that  she  hadn't  the  right  to  love.    Their  sin  is  in 
hating  someone  and  causing  such  pain  in  a  young  woman's  life.    Their  sin  is  the 
greater.    And  Hester  is  better  than  the  "unknown"  sinners  because  she  is  paying  for 
her  sin  and  becoming  stronger.    People  are  embarrassed  by  her  strength  and  iheir 
weakness. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  Eva 


I  loved  Tom's  ideas  and  inventions.  I  felt  very  sad  when  Tom  killed  himself.  It 
is  the  way  we  are.  We  kill  the  part  of  us  that  isn't  socially  acceptable  or  that 
causes  pain. 

East  of  Eden  Beth 


Cal  was  probably  the  most  human  person  in  the  novel.    He  didn't  live  in  a  dream 
world  like  his  dad  and  he  was  very  different  from  his  brother  Aron.    Cal  had 
emotions  of  love,  anger,  hatred,  self  pity  and  more.    None  of *  the  others,  Katie, 
Adam  or  Aron  ever  displayed  all  th^se  emotions.    When  Adam  died  I  knew  that  this 
was  the  chance  that  Cal  could  staru  his  life.    He  didn't  have  to  worry  about  trying 
to  win  his  dad's  approval.    Cal  realizes  at  the  end  probably  the  most  important 
thing  he'll  ever  learn.    He  is  human.    Not  evil.    Human.    Not  perfect. 

East  of  Eden  Katy 


It's  like  I'm  seeing  through  a  poetic  drifter's  eye.    Which  makes  me  think  maybe 
all  of  the  drifters  aren't  bums  and  derelicts,  just  poets  .  n  a  lost  land  knowing 
what  they  like  to  see  and  feel  1  ut  not  knowing  how  to  express  their  feelings  like 
writers  and  poets. 

On  the  Road  Tony 


It  reminds  roe  of  a  book  I  once  read,  Johnny  Got  His  Gun.    It  begins  with  a  hero 
type  and  the  guy  comes  back  a  nothing  at  all.    The  punishment  of  war  is  both 
sickening  and  disgraceful.    These  books  scare  me.    Maybe  someday  I  will  be  in 
the  war.    I'll  leave  as  a  hero  but  come  back  a  nothing  and  maybe  not  come  back 
at  all.    It's  frightening  but  that  is  what  war  has  proven  to  be,  a  sickening 
test  of  pain. 

Red  Badge  of  Courage  Brian 
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RESPONSES  TO  THE  WAY  WRITERS  WRITE 


"Unquiet  darkness."    I  wonder  what  Fitzgerald  means.    Maybe  the  night  sounds  anl 
a  vague  unease.    It's  a  striking  phrase. 

The  Great  Gatsby  Karen 

1 

I  love  some  of  the  descriptions  that  Steinbeck  uses  in  his  writing.    "A  spear  of 
grass,"  "Lee  watched  him  waiting  for  the  reaction  the  way  a  doctor  waits  for  the 
reaction  to  a  hypodermic."   There's  just  something  about  Steinbeck's  metaphors 
that  make  things  mean  more  to  me  and  help  me  more  deeply  understand  the  book.  For 

t  example  when  Samuel  Hamilton's  wife  Liza  is  making  pancakes  he  says*  "the  hot  cakes 

rose  like  little  hassocks,  and  small  volcanoes  formed  and  erupted  on  them  until  they 
•  were  ready  to  be  turned."   Who  would  think  of  comparing  volcanoes  to  pancakes?  Think 
about  it.    "A  spear  of  grass"  is  just  about  my  favorite.    That's  all  I  need  and  I 
think  of  green  refreshing  grass  as  ax.  amazingly  great  thing.    I  don't  know  why  but  it 
shows  me  that  his  writing  really  tugs  the  reins  in  my  brain  and  pulls  out  information 

I  or  something.    This  guy  is  a  real  first  class  excellent  writer. 

• 

East  of  Eden  Kevin 


Mick  and  Daisy  cousins.    Why  did  F.  Scott  do  that?    I  don't  think  it  was  a  good  idea. 
i  I  didn't  like  the  way  F.  Scott  delayed  on  the  information  on  people  and  who  they  are, 

like  Jordan  Baker,  the  other  lady  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  She  has  to 
go  to  some  tournament,  but  F.  Scott  doesn't  tell  us  what  for.     That  bothers  me.... 

The  Great  Gatsby  .  Greg 

( 

I  noticed  that  almost  all  of  the  author's  books  were  written  in  California,  the 
place  where  he  lived  and  grew  up  and  knows  well.    I  liked  this  because  I  got  very 
clear  visions  whenever  he  described  anything.    I  find  that  it  is  always  easier  for 
the  reader  to  picture  something  the  author  has  written  if  the  author  wrote  it  with 
a  real  picture  in  his  own  mind  as  well.    I  know  that  is  how  it  works  for  me  when  I 
'  write. 


East  of  Eden  Meaghan 

.    I  love  this  book!    With  each  page,  the  plot  unfolds  a  little  bit.    I  get  the  feeling 
t  that  there  are  an  infinite  amount  of  things  that  will  happen.    Everything  seems  to 

want  to  come  together.    Samuel  Hamilton  is  a  really  good  .person.    I  like  the  way  he 
is  worked  into  the  story  without  any  jolt.    This  book  really  flows.    Steinbeck  is  so 
good  at  setting  the  stage.    Lives  parallel  and  do  not  touch.    At  tne  same  time  you 
know  sooner  or  later  they  will  meet. 

,  East  of  Eden  Karen 


This  book  deals  with  reality.    Which  is  different  from  many  books  I've  read.  So 
many  times  I'll  be  reading  a  book  and  I'll  be  like,  is  this  for  real  or  what!  Edith 
Wharton  writes  in  the  way  that  I  can  honestly  relate  to  the  feeling  of  the  romance 
Charity  is  going  threw,  like  I'm  Charity.    I  understand  the  disappointment  of 
Harney  not  showing  up  on  time,  not  calling  and  I  understand  even  more  the  happiness 
they  go  through  when  they're  together.    When  he  comes  back  with  the  brooch.    Now  to 
me  that's  love!    That's  so  nice!!    How  does  Edith  Wharton  make  it  so  real  even  if  it 
was  like  long  ago.    She  knows  how  people  feel  and  she  tells  a  lot  of  little  details  so 
you  know  and  you  feel  it  too. 

Summer   885  Michelle 
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Poor  Charity.    I  felt  sc  sorry  for  her... All  during  the  book  I  was  happy  at  times 
when  Charity  met  with  Mr.  Harney 9  but  when  she  became  pregnant  I  felt  sad  and  I 
wished  that  her  and  Harney  would  be  married.    He  left  her  and  that  made  me  sad... 
I        The  way  Charity  thought  -  I  sometimes  think  that  way.    like  when  she  looked  at 

other  girls  and  envied  certain  things  about  them.    Their  richness  and  clothing... 
I  loved  Charity.    She  daydreamed,  which  is  like  me.    It  was  Charity's  first  time 
love.    She  went  through  the  happinesst  the  jealousy,  the  pain,  and  I  went  through 
it  with  her. 

(  Summer  Lynne 


Why  didn't  I  cry  when  Healy  died?    I  was  just  sitting  there  reading,  and  I  just 
didn't  cry!!    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  cry  when  anyone  died!    What's  wrong 
with  me???    I  was  so  into  the  book  and  I  just  didn't  cry!    This  is  so  annoying. 
I  was  putting  myself  in  everyone's  place,  making  myself  b£  each  person  and  I 
didn't  even  cry!!    Maybe  because  if  I  was  that  person  who  died,  I  couldn't 
have  cried  for  myself.    That  must  be  the  reason.    But  I  usually  put  myself  in 
the  place  of  every  single  character!    At  all  times:    This  is  the  first  I've 
never  Cried!    Am  I  becoming  unfeeling?    Maybe  I  was  being  like  Joseph  so  much 
that  I  felt  like  him.    But  then  he  even  cried  when  Mr.  Healy  died!    UGH! I ! I! 

Captains  and  the  Kings  Zrin 


How  astonished  I  am.    Isabel,  I  feel  like  ripping  her  out  of  the  page,  roughing 
her  up  and  saying,  "I  told  you  so."    But  no,  she  married  and  stayed  with  that 
idiot  Osmond.    Perhaps  there  is  something  here  which  I  do  not  see.    But  I  wonder 
why  she  stays  with  this  ran  who  robbed  her  of  everything  that  made  her  significant. 

••••Quite  a  blow  for  the  reader  who  has  come  to  admire  our  heroine's  independence. 
At  the  end  it  appears  as  if  she  has  willingly  given  up  even  more  of  her  independence 
rather  than  leaving  to  begin  anew.    She  goes  back  with  her  mind  not  on  herself  but 
on  salvaging  runcnage.    Perhaps  I  misconstrue  this  however,  and  the  author  is  st  swing 
Isabel's  strength  in  facing  a  bad  situation  rather  than  running  from  it.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  doubts. 

•••.I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  novel  as  much  as  I  thought  I  would  in  the 
first  few  chapters.    Yet  I  see  now  that  I  have  lost  almost  my  love  for  the  heroine. 

Maybe  the  author  has  made  a  point  in  this. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  Sandra 
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Ernest  Hemingway  seems  to  think  men  need  sex  and  women  to  survive.    I  could  never 
go  to  a  whorehouse.    It  would  be  a  total  misinterpretation  of  love.    I  don't  think 
he  knows  the  relationship  between  love  and  sex.    Th«  whole  thing  in  this  beginning 
scene  is  disgusting  and  I  find  it  depressing.    It  puts  me  in  a  negative  mood  for 
the  upcoming  events. 

Tenente  is  falling  in  love.    I  know  how  he  feels  in  the  beginning  when  he  isn't 
sure  if  he  loves  her.    I  feel  that  same  way  sometimes  even  though  I  am  still  quite 
young... I'm  really  interested  in  their  love  story. 

He  fell  so  much  in  love  I  don't  think  he  would  mind  getting  hurt  and  having  to  stay 
for  another  six  months.    I  really  like  the  way  she  devotes  herself  to  him  and  is 
always  so  considerate.    It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  though.    Tenente  has  got  it 
made.    He  sleeps  practically  all  day  and  then  is  able  to  see  Catherine  at  night. 
I  wish  I  had  a  relationship  like  that  right  now.    It  would  make  me  feel  so  good. 

I  think  it  is  terrible  that  she  ±3  pregnant  because  now  Tenente  will  have  to  worry 
about  dying  constantly  and  will  not  be  a  good  soldier.    I  wish  the  war  would  end  so 
I  sould  just  read  about  love  and  never  have  to  even  imagine  death.    This  book  is 
making  me  very  moody  and  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  good  or  bad.    If  a  lot  of 
death  comes  and  depressing  things,  it  could  be  very  tough  to  read.    But  at  the 
moment  I'm  feeling  great  because  of  the  book.... 

Love  has  changed  Tenente... he  isn't  the  same  scummy  man  he  used  to  be.... 

It's  great  that  he  caught  the  train.    I  wonder  if  it'll  take  him  to  Catherine.  I 
hope  so.    I  miss  her  from  the  story.    He  misses  her  too.... 

•I  just  love  Catherine's  kindness.    It's  a  perfect  love  &tory!    It  involves  adventure 
and  they  fight  against  the  authorities  to  make  their  love  work.... 

What  a  sad  ending!!...  It's  hard  to  explain  how  I  feel.    I'm  shocked.    I  just  can't 
believe  that  everything  they  had  is  gone.    She  was  so  brave  and  caring  throughout 
the  ordeal.    How  sad!    I  feel  as  if  I  would  not  like  to  grow  up  and  have  children 
if  this  sort  of  thing  can  happen.    How  terrifying!    I  wanted  a  happy  ending,  not 
something  like  this.    Hemingway  should  have  continued.. .at  least  what  is  Mr.  Henry's 
reaction???  Something  like  suicide  I  suppose.    I'm  really  disappointed.    I  feel  awful. 


A  Farewell  to  Arms 


Dave 
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r  8  <*       TJt    in8  1  !ind  that  the^  ar.e  Noughts  in  me  that  don't  come  out 
unless  I  write.    These  are  feelings  I  have  about  the  book  that  were  invisible  to 
me.    Once  they  come  out  and  I  look  at  them  I  realize  a  few  more  things  about  mv 

Itlttll     r^lV,my  ^  WTitln8;    My  after  1  have  writtcn  then  are  the>*  clearly 
visible.    This  helps  me  to  get  closer  in  touch  with  my  own  writing  and  helps  me 

J5°1?m  I         t0  8hape/J»  and  new  thought,  and  feelings  are  created  in  the  act 
iL  llt  l  »ore  writing  about  reading  the  more  thoughts,  the  more  thoughts 

the  more  knowledge,  the  more  knowledge  the  better  the  writing  and  the  understanding 


*  *  *  *  Elisa 


I  think  that  writing  in  ay  R.J.  helps  me.  It  allows  me  to  sort  out  tin  story  and  my 
reactions  to  it.    Often  I  find  that  my  initial  feelings  are  not  my  only  feelings  nor 

2.?  T5J55  f8elin?S-    1  find  that  by  searching  with  my  writing,  I  locate  a  g?eat 
deal  of  hidden  emotions  and  ideas  about  what  I  read  from  deep  inside.    I  usually 

iZV*  l*A Vf  ?  If  Til  1  J?""  the8e  other  flings-    I  know  that  they  are 

what  I  fLl     il'l  w  JV?!?  IvWrite  the°  they  *on,t  find  words  and  I^  not  sure 
what  I  feel.    Its  kind  of  like  when  you  hear  a  voice  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel;  you 

L8«TA      I!  bUJ  l°U*  d°n,t  kn°W  Wh0  until  y°u  *et  t0  the  end-    I  l^e 
to  share  what  I  write  with  friends  who  do  the  same  thing.    This  gives  me  a  chance 

to  see  the  same  situation  in  many  Afferent  lights  and  perhaps  re-evaluate  what  I 
have  written.    I  might  possibly  correct  a  misconception. 


*  *  *  *  Eva 


1  don  t  like  to  read  just  to  answer  Lhe  teacher's  questions  because  then  I'm  always 
nervous  about  what  I  should  pay  attention  to  and  I  never  know  the  right  thing  to  look 
for.    Writing  in  my  reading  Journal  helps  me  pay  attention  to  what  I  like  or  don't 
i         like,  not  what  someone  else  likes  or  doesn't. 

*  *  *  *  Kevin 
I  connect  when  characters  are  like  me  and  I  love  that. 

*  *  *  *  Erin 

I  react  when  a  character  does  something  that  I  would  never  have  done,  and  then  I  keep 
trying  to  figure  out  why  the  character  acted  that  way  or  why  the  writer  wanted  the 
character  to  act  that  way  or  why  the  writer  wanted  the  reader  to  think.    I  try  to 
answer  those  questions  myself  or  ask  someone  else's  opinion.    If  I  can't  figure  out 
an  answer  that  satisfies  me  I  gues.?  I  just  figure  that  the  writing  isn't  very  good 
,        because  it  didn't  work  for  me  or  else  I'm  too  young  to  aporeciate  it... or  I  just  keep 
wondering,  J  r 

*  *  *  *  Katy 

I  ^J?  t°  J6""  somethin?  new  fron  ^at  I  read  and  then  write  about  it  and  what  it  makes 

!k J  S       °Ut*  *°S Jd°n  1  f°rget  it:-    Some"»es  I  like  to  just  go  off  and  write  about 

what  the  story  reminds  me  of.    I  think  most  good  stories  start  me  thinking  and  I  like 
to  write  what  the>  make  me  think  about. 

*  *  *  *  Scot 
Sometimes  when  I  read  I  just  know  something  feels  right  or  it  sounds  just  right  and  I 
agree  even  though  I  never  ever  tV.v?!it  of  it.    It  seems  like  lighting  a  candle  to  see 
what  I  only  felt  before. 

*  *  *  *  Cheryl 
I  used  to  find  reading  boring. . .Most  of  the  time  after  I'd  read  a  novel  I'd  forget  what 

I  waTre'.'d'to;  t^nKV'VS*  60  5"!E  *  J°8  *  began  t0  ask  "VMlf  ^"ions  about  what 
ir?M«£  £  8  ?  t0  under"*nd  «h«t  I  read.    Now  I  write  about  everything  I  read.. 

c»Vrltin«  about  reading  has  opened  a  whole  new  world  for  me. 

EiyC  ****  888  Lynne  ' 
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